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INFLUENCE  OF  THE  MIND  UPON  THE  BODY 
IN  HEALTH  AND  DISEASE. 


"Thar*  ii  not  *  nfttnnJ  >eUi>D  in  th«  Bodj,  irhsthar  inTciliintuj  or  roloDUr;,  tb>t  m*7 
Dot  b*  inSuencsd  bj  ths  pMullftr  aUiU  of  the  mind  >t  tba  tinn." — Josa  Hurtbh. 


"Soms  UB  mDlutBd  b;  PhtnUiic;  bo  loma,  kgiiiD,  b;  FdDOj  klon*  ftDd 
'■  good  ooneelt,  i,n  aa  eMilf  iteojtmd.  ...  All  tha  world  knowi  tbsn 
ti  no  TBrtDfl  Id  cbarmaf  Aa.,  bat  a  BtrODg  ood«it  and  opinion  alona^  M 
PompoD»tlD>  boldi,  irk4c)t /orrrik  a  molioa  of  tkt  tuinouri,  ipi'riU,  ttrid  blood, 
wkieh  taktt  away  Iht  eautt  of  tWt  maladjf  from  tkt  parit  needed.  The  lika 
w*  m»j  «Kj  or  tb«  maslaal  b9mU,  >apor>tittoiu  snna,  and  aoob  u  ar*  dous 
bj  Tnoontabanlu  and  wiHrdi.  Aft  bj  wiokod  inondulitj  muij  man  aro 
hurt  (to  aaith  Vlarna),  trtjind,  in  oHt  txptritnet,  bg  tkt  tame  nesnt,  many  are 
rtiitved,     .     ,     . 

"  Imagination  ia  tha  medium  dtferetu  of  Puaiona,  bj  whoae  meaaa  thaj  work 
and  prodnoa  man;  Ilmaa  prodigiona  effacta ;  and  a*  tbe  PhanUuia  ia  mora  or 
laaa  intandad  or  ramittad,  and  tbeir  bamonn  dlipoied,  lo  da  parturbationa 
mora  more  or  laii,  and  naka  da^MT  impraiiioD." — Anatomi/  of  Uelanclwiif. 
Bdbtoh,  1651. 
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Pm'ACE  TO  THIi  SECOKD  EDITION. 


SiKCS  tba  formoT  edition  of  this  work  there  hu  been  «  r«ni&rknble 
iunean  in  the  amouui  of  iDtelligeoi  interest  fdt  id  the  more  subtle 
relauooa  exiBting  belveen  Mind  und  Bodj,  and,  liapj^ly,  pbysiduid  of 
nflcnowledgeii  jioiuitou  hnvo  devot«il  ibeir  Ktlvnii»u  to  Ui«  Ulldjr  nf 
ptycbk'Kl  |>hriK>intMiiL  too  ofU-n  Dcglvct4>d  ovi-n  lij  tho«c  nhuM  special 
proTiti«e  it  is  to  dotermttw  tbeir  nature,  and  to  enlighteD  the  public 
mind  as  to  what  is  real  on  the  one  hand,  and  what  is  eillt«r  fancy  or 
fnud  on  th«  oiber. 

Tbe  author  finAt  that  he  cannot  too  ftrociglj  fimphanio  the  poBitioB 
taken  by  him  in  this  work,  namely,  that  he  only  aspires  to  lay  down  and 
illususte  certain  pay elio- physical  prtuciplen  whic^h  app<-ar  rloitrly  recog- 
niiablc  in  tii<^  liKht  of  uiodeni  phyHiolugy.  It  is  maintained  that  the 
arat  of  thvsn  principles  ought  to  be  travorMd,  and  their  application 
carried  out  to  their  furthest  possible  limits  before  ire  go  in  quest  of 
others.  At  the  tame  time,  nothing  can  be  more  bed<lc  the  intention  of 
the  writer  than  to  deny  that  wider  lawn  or  a  larger  circle  of  phenomena 
than  he  has  hitherto  grasped  may  exist,  and  may  still  be  discovered. 
Dog^natic  incredulity  may  betoken  ignorance,  not  knowlcdj^e,  as  in  the 
oaM  of  a  oMintryman  I  once  saw  at  the  British  Mmteum,  who,  when 
■liown  a  hu^  ntetoonc  stone  and  told  ii  hail  fallcJi  on  thv  earth  from 
the  sky,  Mid  he  would  nvvcr  believe  liuit  In  a  similar  spirit,  and  from 
a  likr  cause,  vre  too  may  "give  way  to  peremptory  fits  of  aseeveration," 
flfaiiist  whioh  Lord  Bacon  warns  us,  who  cautions  un  abo  "  not  to  usur]> 
a  kind  of  dictature  in  Kcience."  There  is  such  a  thing  as  a  scientific 
snob.  He  it  is  who  is  quite  certain  that  he  has  fathomed  tlie  depth 
the  great  ocean  of  knowledge,  and  that  he  can  gauge  the  sphere* 
the  mea&ure  which  he  carries  in  hb  own  pocket. 
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It  cooeiBtB,  however,  vith  the  modest  Bense  of  limited  knowledge, 
which  men  of  Bcience  ought  to  possess,  to  subject  all  asserted  and  ap- 
parent f&cte,  when  thej'  are  at  variance  with  ordinary  experience,  to  the 
most  rigorous  tests,  and  when  demonstrated,  to  endeavor  to  show  that 
they  form  no  real  exception  to  hitherto  ascertained  laws,  although  they 
may  transcend  tbem. 

It  remains  only  to  express  the  great  obligation  under  which  I  lie  to 
Mr.  Victor  Horsley,  P.R.Cii.,  of  London,  for  having  not  only  revised 
the  proof-sheets  in  their  passage  through  the  press,  but  for  having 
rendered  efficient  help  in  various  ways,  including  the  preparation  of  the 
Diagrams  which  have  been  added  to  this  edition,  and  which  will,  I  hope, 
render  clearer  the  description  given  of  the  action  of  Mind  upon  Body  in 
health  and  disease. 


Lthikin  Lodox,  Hakwkll,  W. 
Ociob*r  2,  1S88. 
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Is  November,  1469,  I  mot  with  the  follnwiog  id  k  n«w»|inper  iiader 
\bt  headlDg  of  *'  Ourmive  Effects  of  a  lUiUity  Collision  :  *" 

"Allow  me  to  confirm  all  tUat  your  two  correspuotlenU  bsve  kIiuhI 
with  ttstped  tu  tbr  nlnriniiig  rultisiun  on  the  17th  instoQl,  ou  the  Midland 
UiW. 

"  Kotbiag  oeedi  to  be  sddcil  cither  to  thrtr  ilf»rri[itionH  of  the  rircutn- 

etance  or  to  their  jnst  condemnatioD  of  the  rccklen  negligence  which 

brou]{fat  tia  M)  near  lo  <leath ;  but  the  shook  produced  so  curious  an  eflecl 

liHi  mywli'— an  efTcci.  perha^is,  unparalleled  id  the  hisiurr  of  railway  ncci- 

dents — that  you  will.  perha]».  excuw  n^y  troubling  you  with  the  details. 

"At  my  holel  id  Manobeeter  on  Tueecbiy  nigbt,  I  wae  eeiied  with  all 
tiie  Bym|>toniii  of  n  viuleui  attack  of  rheumatic  fever;  id  fact,  my  condi- 
tion w)  alarmed  me,  an<l  my  drcail  of  a  aujuurn  in  a  MaucheMer  hotel  bed 
fur  two  or  three  months  wn»  «o  great,  that  I  r«Mlved  to  make  a  bold 
mnlie,  and,  well  wrapped  up,  otart  for  London  by  the  3.30  r.M.  Klidland 
fa»i  train  (h>ni  the  Ixindon  Road  terminus.  From  the  time  of  leavio^ 
that  tta^on  to  the  time  of  the  calliaion,  my  heart  was  going  at  exprati 
tpred ;  my  wiak  body  wiu  tu  a  profkiM  penpiration ;  fUulie*  of  |uu» 
annMunced  that  tbo  muscular  fibrc«  were  nnder  the  lynuiical  control  uf 
rhennialism,  and  I  was  almost  beside  myself  with  toothache.  Crash' 
•mash !  bgmp !  and  bang  I  and  from  nde  to  side  of  the  carriage  I  went 
ltk«  a  billiard  ball  under  a  hard  ouahioD  hiL  The  compartment  voa 
mma  aeen  to  be  sprinkled  with  the  blood  of  a  hapless  violim  wlioee  IlKe 
had  cocue  into  enishiiig  outaet  with  it." 

The  ml  of  this  part  of  the  paper  wm  unfortunately  wauling,  but  I 
Ifarai  from  other  sourcM  that,  of  the  heading  intimau<il,  the  patient  was 
ctired  of  his  rboumatism.    The  remarks  whicli  this  circumstance  elicited 
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from  tin;  pwaw  ( gt'iiffriil  uiid  modioli »  \nl  me  to  ihiiik  tlmt  llic  wl]ol« 
gubjoci  of  iho  iiitliicncc  at  the  Miixl  upon  tliu  Bmly.  •liTwrvi.ii  more 
•eriousAnd  sTetcmatic  cuiisiderniioD  ihsii  it  hne  received.  En  forwarding, 
soon  after,  to  the  Journal  of  Mcittal  Science,'  a  poper  bearing  the  title  of 
ilic  preHeut  work,  1  observe<l:  "  It  a  now  ionm  time  since  I  endeavored 
I  forniuturiu!  the  gcnurallj'  mltiiitted  facU  of  physiology  and  jisvcliology 
>  lar  ns  they  bcnr  on  thi»  (|UMtioD.  and  to  collect  from  the  wurce*  itt 
my  command  all  uuthenticntcd  facts  illuelnitivo  of  this  influence.  Die- 
satisBed  witli  my  work  1  laid  my  cHsea  aside.  Judging,  honovcr,  frotn 
ihu  renuirka  made,  that  imperfect  aa  these  caaea  are  they  may  be  of  Home 
wrvieo.  I  conclude  to  forward  tliem  to  the  Journal  of  the  AKaudatiun." 
The  objoetit  iif  the  following  piigt^  may  be  thu»  stat«d : 

1.  To  collect  together  id  one  volume  authentic  IlluKtraliunfl  of  the 
influence  of  tlie  Mind  upou  the  Body,  scattered  through  various  Medical 
and  other  workfi,  however  tamiliar  to  many  these  c-aitea  may  l>e,  aupple- 
nicntvd  by  ihoae  idling  witliin  my  own  knowledge. 

2.  Tu  give  thfiw  cases  fruh  interest  and  value  by  arranging  them  on  • 
definite  physiological  baais. 

^i.  To  nhow  the  |iuwer  and  extent  of  thin  influence  uol  only  in  health 
in  catuiiig  Di»nrdt"r»  of  S;iJMitioo,  Motion,  and  the  Organic  Funeiioiw, 
but  also  'n»  importance  as  a  pracliral  rcmetly  io  disease. 

4.  To  Bscerlain  as  far  as  possible  the  cbauncis  through,  aud  the  mode 
by.  which  this  inUuence  is  exerte<l. 

5.  To  elucidate  by  ttiiai  iniguiry,  the  nature  and  action  of  what  ia 
luiially  iindenaloud  as  the  Iniaginution. 

''Quici|iiid  aKum  huiulno,  voIuid,  tliiuir.  Ira,  vii|u]ituA, 
Oaudiu.  (iHoumii,  ntwtri  «st  fnmgD  tibcUi." 


There  are  two  classes  of  readers  to  whom  I  widh  more  eapecially  to 
addrees  myself.    The  medical  reader,  who  I  hope  may  be  ioducod  to 

■  Aboul  11N>  }M^v*  h»v*  titpmrtnl  in  that  JounuU.     Tba  tibapt«n  alivndy  pub- 
il*li<d  liavu  boi'n  much  •xtcnd«d,  and  Pali  TV.,  ipMilag  uf  tbe  Influenci^  at  Hi» 
d  upBii  IHsMf*,  1*,  In  oomtnon  with  tcveral  chnpUn,  onlircly  mw. 
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I^>]rchi>-thempcuti»  in  n  more  inclbotlical  tray  than  horcmforc. 
ta^tiins  copy  Nature  in  ihom  iniorcsting  ineutnccs,  ocoftsionally  occur- 
ring, of  eudden  reooTery  thicn  the  apouMDeuua  action  of  aotae  powertul 
monl  cause,  by  employiuf;  the  aaue  force  designedly,  iutlead  of  Invtag 
it  to  mere  c1iauc«.  Th«  liircc  i»  then;,  iicting  irregularly  and  ciipri- 
cinu>[y.  TV  (luration  is  whvthpr  ii  cannot  be  iipplicd  and  gtiid«d  with 
skill  and  irisdom  by  the  phyeicuui.  Again  and  again  we  esoluim,  when 
some  new  nubtruin,  powerleai  in  itself,  elltets  a  cure,  "It's  only  the 
Imaginatinii :"  We  uitrihute  to  this  rviii  ark  able  mental  influence  a 
power  irhich  ordinary  nte<]icini«  hiiTC  failed  to  exert,  and  yM  are  con* 
I«n1.  with  a  shrug  of  the  siioiildere,  to  disiuis  the  c-ircu  instance  from  our 
minds  witboat  flirlber  thought.  I  want  medical  me»  who  are  in  active 
practice  f>  utilize  tlii*  forw,  Ut  yoke  il  to  the  car  of  the  son  of  Apollo, 
un<l  rv«cuiRg  it  from  tbc  cL-ccntric  orbits  of  quackery,  foroc  it  to  tread, 
wttb  measured  step,  the  orderly  pattis  of  legitimate  medieine.  -'  I(emem- 
licr,"  said  Dr.  Kuali,  in  addreaun^  medical  studeuta,  "  how  many  of  our 
moat  ineAil  reniedlea  have  been  diKcuvcred  by  quacks.  Do  not  be  afirald, 
therefore,  of  conrcning  with  them,  and  profitiug  by  their  ignonuKO  and 
utmvrity.  Medicine  has  ita  I'hariiieefi  an  well  as  religion ;  but  the  spirit 
of  this  sect  is  as  unfriendly  to  the  a^lvaueement  of  Medicine  as  it  is  to 
Christian  charity.'" 

The  other  class  comprises  ihtitv  non-medical  readers  who  may  happen 
to  peruso  ibis  irork ;  and  these,  the  author  hopes,  may  be  disposed  to 
regard  in  a  different  light  tti>m  what  they  may  heretofore  have  done,  the 
sacccMi  of  some  of  the  fashionable  modaof  treatment  current  at  the 
present  day.  Some  of  tho«c.  also,  who  are  interested  in  the  mnnifeetutioos 
of  Modem  Spiritualism,  may  find  it  worth  their  while  to  acijuaiut  them- 
selves f^lly,  til  Ute  firat  inttanee,  with  those  phenomena  whidt  may  cer- 
tainly be  explained  by  a  reference  to  the  priuci)ile*  laid  down  in  thesii 
pagea.     From  tliis  point  of  view  this  book  may,  perhaps,  be  regarded  as 


'  He  tbu*  coatinuv,  after  ntmindinK  tiii  clau  tlint  IrnprovoniKnt  In  M'tliciiin  ■■ 
aol  to  be  tUrind  onlj'  from  cullei;i»  nntl  iinivGnitio,  "  In  UiC  punull  <j(  nicdicuJ 
kmiwledge,  tec  m«  mdviac  you  la  convene  wltb  iiuw»  aiitl  uld  waiuen.  They  wlU 
oAsn  tuggeil  Cmii  in  llii>  faiiilory  and  cure  of  diMMW  which  huT«  ncnpiid  tbo  moat 
■Bgaciaai  obcervpn  of  nnture."  Hr  nildt  tbnt  by  iodiiio^  "you  may  dUcuvrr  ^iwd 
«/  Ikr  animal  Monosny  irAwA  kavi  no  place  in  our  ayrfcuu  oj  HMotagy  nv  in  omr  ^ 
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eoKKwhiit  nf  an  iiitroiluclion  lo  tlic  rtudy  of  thp  nllcgrd  IbcU",  which  now 
attract  §1}  much  aiteiitioD,  for  whnt«v«r  may  be  the  i'X{)lan»tioii  iiltimaloly 
arrived  at  in  regard  t<i  them,  it  is  equally  eseeuiial  to  ascertaiu  what  i» 
tlie  range  of  (ho  pheoouienn  which  can  he  fairly  explained  hy  well- 
reeugniMd  |)Bycbo>physical  iirincipliw- 

Ccnrbrnl  PhvMology  niid  Mental  Philosphy  have  hccn  rufcrn-d  loai' 
far  as  is  castintial  to  elucidate,  by  the  application  of  admitted  principlce, 
the  caaea  which  are  recorded  in  this  work.  The  collection  of  so  many 
striking  illiiNiratiiinK  of  thi?  profound  influence  of  the  Mind  upon  the 
Body  wDiild  alum^  serve  to  convince  the  reader  of  tlitt  nlMunlity  of  div- 
missin);  such  cases  viiih  the  flippant  remark  just  rcfcrn-d  to,  as  if  tlie 
ImagiDalion  could  solve  a  threat  many  ditficult  and  inconvenient  prob- 
lems, but  oiiild  never  be  employed  for  any  useful  practical  purpose. 
But  howi^ver  valuable  a  Mniple  collection  of  cjiagh  may  be,  au<l  certainly 
"Triilh  can  never  be  confirmed  enough,"  the  author  thought  its  value 
would  be  greatly  enhanced  by  arrauging  them  in  accordance  with  tbe 
f^uerally  reoeivet)  j»yeholugicat  and  physio loKica)  principles. 

If  the  labor  and  thought  reijiiircil  lo  prepare  u  reliable  collection  of 
psycho- physical  phenomena,  such  as  the  present  work  contains,  be  any 
measure  of  ila  utility  to  the  reader  in  quest  of  focts  of  this  nature,  I 
venture  to  hope  that  »tich  an  inquirer  will  not  hf  unthankful  fur  the 
Bftkiatanov  now  rendenil  him;  and  t»  Uiomc  who  an-  familiar — pumibly 
ad  natuwam — with  many  of  the  aues  which  are  givcji,  I  am  inclined  lu 
think,  judging  from  my  own  experience,  that  they  will  find  it  oonveni«n( 
to  have  in  one  volume,  for  ready  referen<«,  a  number  of  cases  not  readily 
found  in  the  JoutubIh  »□<!  many  publicattonii  of  an  ephemeral  character. 
My  aim,  therefore,  has  mainly  been  lo  ascertain  and  apply  iJiu  alreuly 
known.     \f  Browning  says — 

■'  Tu  Uiuot  a  twun  Into  the  dark  iMbto ; 
To  rnakv  Ihat  bi-nni  Ao  Mlvr  w.-rvleo,  i]iT«ail, 
And  uUliin  tiifh  Ixiunty  I<>  the  liciicht, 
7%!/  onisU  alu,  aarf  MoJ  tcoi'Jt  it  min«; 

boldiag.  Bs  I  ilu,  with  Lord  Bacon,  that  "Every  man  is  a  debtor  to  his 
proAflrioa.  and  ought  of  duty  to  endeavor  to  be  a  help  tliereunto." 

Aofutt,  1872. 
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EXPLANATION  OP  DIAGRAM  I. 

To  illuatnle  the  paths  along  which  nerve  impulses  causing  the  Emotional  Phe- 
nomena of  (1)  Blushing,  (2)  Dilatation  of  the  Pupti,  (3)  Quickening  or  Slowing  (to 
Slopping)  of  the  Heart's  beat,  and  (4)  Sensation  at  the  pit  of  the  Stomach  (Epigiu- 
trium),  when  an  individual's  attention  U  visually  attracted  hr  an  exciting  cause. 

C     =  Surface  of  brain  (cortex). 
ON  =  Optic  nerve. 


p 

^?  Pupil  (eeen  in  prollle). 

Cb 

^  Small  brain  or  cerebellum. 

B 

=  Medulla  oblongata. 

Sc 

^  Spinal  cord. 

Sy 

^  Sympathetic  nerve 

F 

^  Facia!  Nerve. 

Bn 

^  Eighth  cervical  spinal  norve. 

CP 

=  Cardiac  pleiuE  of  nerves. 

R 

^  Recurrent  laryngeal  nerve. 

V 

^  YaguB  nerve. 

G 

=  Gullet. 

W 

^  Windpipe. 

L 

=  Laryni  (vocal  apparatus). 

S 

=  Stomach. 

B 

=  Heart 

CA  ^  Carotid  artery. 
FA  ^  Facial  artery. 

With  the  aid  of  the  diagram  it  is  easy  to  understand  how  the  stimulation  of 
the  optic  nerve  (ON)  will  cause  active  disturbance  of  the  corpuscles  forming  the 
cortex  of  Ihe  brain.  Hist,  probably  in  the  posleto-lateral  area  (the  sensory  perceptive 
centre  for  vision) ;  and,  secondly,  tbe  anterior  and  posterior  regions.  From  each  of 
these  positions  the  nerve  vibrations,  having  aroused  intelligent  reasoning  and  strong 
emotion,  will  stream  down  to  the  medulla  oblongata  (between  Cb  and  B)  where  the 
centres  of  so-called  organic  life  arc  all  grouped  together.  These  paths  ere  repre- 
sented yellow.  Here  the  emotional  impulses  will,  under  certain  circumstances  of 
love,  shame,  etc.,  pass  along  (F)  the  facial  nerve,  and  thus  cause  movements  of  the 
facial  muscles,  and  so  produce  facial  expression,  and  also  will  pass  by  the  same 
means  to  the  local  vaso-motor  apparatus,  and  cause  dilatation  of  the  small  arterioles, 
etc.,  producing  the  phenomenon  of  blushing.  In  addition  the  emotional  impulse 
will  pass  down  the  spinal  cord  (Sc)  and  out  along  the  eighth  spinnl  nerve  (8n),  tlirn 
running  up  the  sympathetic  nerve  (Sy)  will  reach  the  pupil  (P)  and  actively  dilute 
it.     All  thc«e  channels  are  colored  red.     Under  other  circumntances,  such  as  fear, 
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rage,  et«.,  tha  emotional  impulse  will  pau  at  once  ftota  (B)  into  the  sympathetic 
(Sj),  and  then  to  the  facial  bloodvesieU  (Fa),  causing  then  to  contract  strongly, 
and  also  along  the  facial  nerve  (F),  making  the  muscles  act  spasmodically,  thus 
producing  pallor  and  the  expreeaion  of  terror.  Interference  with  the  regular  beating 
of  the  heart  is  brought  about  by  the  nerve  force  passing  down  either  the  vagus  nerve 
(T)  with  the  effect  of  slowing  the  heart  or  actually  stopping  it,  or  else  along  the 
spinal  cord  and  out  along  the  spinal  nerves  to  the  sympathetic  wad  so  to  the  cardiac 
plexus,  these  impulses  quickening  the  heart's  rate.  But,  in  addition,  the  voice  ii 
materially  altered,  and  this  is  produced  by  the  emotional  impulse  travelling  down 
the  vagus  nerve  (V),  then  up  along  a  branch  of  the  same  (R)  to  the  voice  apparatus 
or  larynx,  and  by  causing  irregular  or  excessive  contraction  of  the  muscles  therein 
produce  abnormal  tones.  Lastiy,  the  sensation  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach  may  be 
entirely  subjective  and  produced  in  the  bulbar  centm  (B)  at  least  without  actual 
disturbance  of  the  vagus  nerve  endings,  or  it  may  be  that  the  emotional  nerve  force 
travels  down  to  the  stomach  (S)  along  the  distribution  of  the  nerve  (Y),  and  is  again 
reflected  thence  to  the  cortex  of  the  bimf  n. 


I 
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EXPLANATION  OF  DIAGRAM  II. 

MC     =  Motor  portion  of  cortex  of  brain. 

Ec      ='  Emolional  portion  of  do. 

Be      ^  Rationalizing^  do. 

SC      =  Sensory  perceptive  centre  in  cortex. 

CS      ^  Corpiu  striatum. 

Ej      ^=  The  ejB. 

SpC    ^  Spinsl  cord. 

Mn     ^  Muscle  nerve. 

M       =  Muscle. 

a  *'  Are  afferent  paths  fh>m  the  sensor;  perceptive  centre  to  the  emotional  and 
Te«son  centres. 

b  V  Prom  these  portions  of  the  cortex  fibres  b  b'  lead  to  the  cortical  motor  centiw. 

c  c'  An>  efferent  paths  either  passing  straight  down  throuKh  the  direct  pyramidal 
tracts  through  the  spiniil  cord,  or,  and  perhaps  in  addition,  round  by  the 
corpus  striatum. 


OLUSTRATIOXS  OF  THE  INFIFENCE  OF  THK  MIXD 
UPON  THE  BODY. 


INTRODUCTORY. 


Taa  Mind  act«  upon  the  Body  tbrough  ite  threefold  statan  o^- 

I.  Intrllbct. 
n.  Ehution. 

HI.   VOLITIOS. 

Th«  temitt  chfisen  for  the  title  of  this  work  accord  with  popular 
unge,  and  are  probablv  leas  likely  to  mialead  than  any  others 
which  might  bo  u»ed.  It  is  more  than  probnblu  that  nu  amoniit 
of  scientific  knowledge  \vil]  ever  displace  the  timishonored  pbrasea 
of  "Mind  "and  "Body." 

Paychologically,  we  intend  to  indicate  by  the  title  we  have 
adopted,  the  de«igii  of  illuatmtiug  by  a  voasiderable  collection  of 
stnking  Caifv*  the  often  admitted,  but  too  frequently  forgotten, 
nod  BtiU  more  frequently  neglected,  truth,  that  the  state  of  the 
Mind,  comprising  tht-a-in  Intellect,  Emotion,  and  VoHtioD,  exerta 
an  eoormouB  intluvnee,  for  good  or  o\nl,  upon  the  body  with  which 
it  is  associated — including  in  this  term  all  Sensations,  Movements, 
and  tfao  Organic  FuucUona.  It  must  be  clearly  understood  that 
nnder"Mind"'  we  do  not,  and  that  under  "Body"wo  do,  include 
the  special  ffenses.  Somtation  (special  and  general)  is  treated  of, 
aa  hoing  iiiHueneed  by  intellectual,  umotioual,  and  volitional 
Mates. 

Phyuiologicfllly  coneidered,  the  IHustrations  range  over  the 
cflvcts  produced  by  the  uutiun  of  the  nerve  corpueclos  of  the 
encephalic  ceutnw  concerned  in  intellectual^  emotional,  and  voli- 
tional states  of  mind  upon  the  suniiory  and  motor  ganglia,  the 
centre  of  tlu-  syinputhetie,  und  througb  the  outgoing  nerves  upon 
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the  whole  body.  Whether  pure  Emotion  is  a  functioD  of  the 
hemiBpheres,  and  if  not,  to  which  of  the  lower  ganglia  it  should 
be  consigned,  are  questions  upon  which  differences  of  opinion 
still  exist,  and  will  claim  some  attention  in  a  future  section.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  however,  the  cerebral  hemispheres  act  upon  the 
ganglia  below  them,  ao  far  as  the  Intellect  and  Will  are  concerned; 
and,  further,  whatever  cerebral  physiology  may  teach  aa  to  minute 
points,  the  Cases  brought  together  in  this  volume  will  none  the 
leas  illustrate  the  truth,  and  the  importance  of  the  truth,  that  the 
Mind  or  brain  influences — excites,  perverts,  or  depresses — the 
sensory,  motor,  vaao-motor,  and  trophic  nerves,  and  through  them 
causes  changes  in  Sensation,  Muscular  Contracdon,  Nutrition, 
and  Secretion. 

The  bearing  of  the  doctrines  of  the  reflex  or  automatic  action 
of  the  brain,  and  of  the  influence  transmitted  through  vaso- 
motor nerves,  will  be  considered  as  we  proceed.  Their  impor- 
tance must  be  evident  to  all  who  have  studied  the  action  of  Mind 
upon  Body. 


Vnter  and  John  Hunter  \vc-n.>  amnng  the  firet  clparly  to  ])crc«h 
and  express  the  mental  or  peycho-physieul  law  whieh  He«  at  the 
foundation  of  ihc  principal  pbcnoinvna  properlr  comprieed  under 
the  influence  of  the  Intellocl  or  Thou^fhl  upon  the  hody,  includ- 
ing eensation  aa  well  as  motion,  especially  in  r«^rd  to  the  effects 
of  Expectation,  and  what  is  ordinarily  understood  aa  the  Imagina- 
tion. Thua  Vnz^T  in  his  great  work.  pnhliHhed  in  the  year  1771, 
writes :  "  Expectation  of  the  action  of  a  remedy  often  causes  u^_ 
to  experience  its  operation  beforehand"  [i.  p.  118).  ^| 

There  is  another  rtrilring  observation  made  by  this  phyaiologist, 
bearing  upon  the  influence  of  intellectual  etotes  upon  the  body. 
He  supposes  the  case  of  a  person  who  sees  a  visionar^r  figare  re- 
sembling an  indi^Hdual  who  cauHcd  bim  bitter  vexation  long  before. 
He  beeome«  pale  with  fear.  This  occurs,  Unzor  points  out,  before 
he  remembers  whom  the  figure  resembles.  There  is  no  action  of 
the  Will,  and  no  conficiousnefs  in  tlie  acnec  of  recognition.  *'  How 
often  in  such  cases,''  he  remarks.  *'  we  hear  persons  say,  'This 
appearance  terrifies,  affects,  or  calms  mc,  without  my  knowing 
why ;  some  subordinate  ideas,  which  I  cannot  remember,  must  be 
the  cause.'  When  the  person  whoso  figure  we  have  seen,  actually 
appears  also,  no  other  action  resullu  than  as  stated  above ;  we  be- 
come pale  as  before,  but  now  we  know  why  "  (p.  120).  , 

Hsatcr  bad  Iiia  attention  drawn  to  the  phenomenon  of  Animal 
Magnetism,  and  in  his  lectures  on  Surgery  (178R-7),  delivered 
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few  y<Mire  later  tbnii  ihe  appoaruncc  of  TJnzer's  work  in  Germany, 
explained  tliom;  wliiuh  bu  witQuescd  on  the  principle  of  Attention 
and  Expectation.  Tlicro  id  do  rcatton  to  eupposo  be  was  acquainted 
witb  Uuxcr's  writings.  [le  saya :  "  I  waa  askod  to  go  to  be  tnag- 
uctizod,  but  at  llr»t  rcfuHud,  bccaueo  the  spavin  on  my  vital  parla 
wfl»  very  likely  to  be  brougbt  on  by  a  state  of  mind  anxious  about 
any  uvcnt,  .  .  .  unU  I  feared  lost  it  sbould  be  imputed  to 
animal  magnetism.  But  couaidcring  that.  If  any  person  waa 
affected  by  it,  it  must  be  by  the  Imngination  being  tcorked  up  &y  the 
attention  to  Itie  part  fxpKlai  (o  be  affected^  and  thinking  I  could 
counteract  tbie,  I  went;  and  accordingly  when  I  wont  I  was  con- 
vinced by  tlie  apparatus  that  everything  was  cjilculated  to  affect 
the  Imagination.  When  the  niagnetizer  began  his  operations, 
and  informed  mo  that  I  sboulJ  feel  it  first  at  the  roots  of  my 
nails  of  tliat  hand  nearest  the  apparatus,  Jjixnl  my  altaition  on  my 
great  toe,  where  I  was  wishing  to  have  a  fit  of  the  gout:  and  lam 
eanjidenl  thai  I  eanjix  my  atlenlhn  to  any  pari  until  I  hare  a  sensatittn 
m  that  part.  Whenever  1  found  myself  attending  to  his  tricks,  I 
fell  to  work  wilJi  my  great  too,  working  it  about,  «tc.,  by  which 
means  I  prevented  it  having  any  eflcet  upon  me"  (ii.,  \'ol.  i.  p. 
337).  It  is  nearly  a  centur)-  ago  since  these  sentencea  were 
written,  and  those  which  we  have  italicized  show  that  tlie  funda- 
mental principle,  to  which  we  shall  have  so  frequently  to  refer  in 
lliiit  work,  waa  most  clearly  comprehended  by  this  remarkable 
man,  who  might  have  been  as  great  a  metaphysician  aa  he  was  a 
[iliysiologist.  It  really  contains  the  gist  of  all  that  haa  been 
written  since  on  the  intluen<!e  of  Expectant  Attention  and  the 
Imagination.* 

Johaimei  HtiUer  (1838)  gave  it  luminous  exposition  of  the  influ- 
ence ■>)'  menial  ?itateai,  c«pocially  ideas,  upon  the  bodily  niovc- 
mcnls.  "  The  idea  of  ■  particular  motion,"  he  »&y*,  "  detvriiiines 
a  current  of  nerv'ous  action  towtinU  the  ne<rcti«ary  nmnclps.  and 
gives  rise  to  the  motion  indeponilently  of  the  will.  Again,  "any 
sudden  change  in  the  Ideas,  though  witliout  emotion,  and  tiaxing 

*  It  don  ntit  follow  fruiii  thin  >x|ikuatluii  tbat  liDii);liiitt!(ia,  E(|jtt:tntion,  nod 
kliidnxl  itiitci  of  mind,  rxiiUlii  all  the  ph«ii<>iiiitDa  pn-duevJ  by  miBUiuriiiU,  nor  ia* 
diMd  Am*  it  lutKHiin/y  f^llnw  tliat  tbe  Mmo  pli«natnrnn  (un  alwHVJi  d<w  la  tha  Mm* 
cuuo.  For  our  piwwnt  ]>urpn*R,  bovever,  wo  an  jiiatillcd  iii  faviug  that  oartaln 
pimljr  (MTdilnl  ■i:>'iic>-'«  iimduu?  ci'ruilii  iiliyilciil  mulu.  With  tlic  ftltagod  mag- 
MrtiMD  of  A  b;  B,  n-c  arv  not  non  vi>iic«ni*<l.  ntL«i  ini|>»riunl  and  latWMtlag  h 
tbia  would  be.  If  provml, 
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ri.-f<;r«nce  to  mere  external  objects,  may  excite  involuntary  move- 
m«nte — m  liiuglitcr"  (iii.  pp.  1144,  1306).  Tuder  tJie  heading 
"  moi-«tneut8  excited  by  ideas."  he  observca  that  wrtain  groups 
of  muflclc«  aro  constantly  prone  to  involuntary  motion,  owing  to 
ihv  cxi-itability  of  the  part«  of  the  brain  from  whicb  the  nerv«i> 
ariMt.  "Tbc  Sciisorium  aets  hero  in  the  same  way  as  an  indi- 
ridual  nen'o  in  which  any  sudden  change  of  condition,  of  what> 
evi-r  kind,  Mts  the  uerve  tbrcc  in  action."  He  points  out  tlint,  in 
yawning,  ttio  iii*position  to  the  movemenis  of  the  muKclett  exiM8 
prc-viouely,  and  this  "  beixinics  manifcjttcd  ichen  the  idea  t/ifes  to  the 
nerwus  force  the  deUnninat*  dirtttion." 

Milller  expresses  himself  as  decidedly  as  John  Hunter  in  regard 
to  Uiv  influence  of  Kxpcctation.  "  It  muv  be  crated,  us  a  general 
feet,  that  any  state  of  the  body,  which  is  conceived  to  he  ap- 
proaching, and  which  is  expected  with  certain  confidence  nnd 
cttftainty  of  its  occurrence,  wili  be  very  prone  to  cnsuv,  us  the 
mere  dmuH  of  that  idea  "  (iii.  p.  1390).  He  only  makes  one  con- 
dition, "if  it  do  not  lie  beyond  the  bounds  of  pos»ihility." 

In  connoction  with  ideas,  whether  present  to  the  consciuuMness 
or  not,  the  action  of  the  encephalic  centres,  apart  from  the  Will, 
and  the  influence  of  thim  action  upon  sensation  ^nd  the  move- 
ments of  the  body,  are  of  the  iiret  importance.  The  automatic 
or  reflex  action  of  the  bruin,  which  has  attracted  bo  much  notice 
of  late,  cannot  be  disregarded  in  the  consideration  of  the  opera- 
tion of  the  mental  fiicultieii  upon  the  system. 

Unzer,  who,  to  a  conBiderable  extent,  anticipated  the  obeerva- 
tions  of  Marshall  Hall  in  regard  to  the  reflex  action  of  the  spinal 
cord,  applied  the  same  principle  to  explain  many  psycho-phyaioJ 
phenomena.  In  the  following  remarkable  pa^i^get*  he  enunciates 
tbe  doctrine  of  the  reflex  action  of  the  brain  in  rega^  to  instinc- 
tive acts:  "Any  painful  external  senRatdon  immediately  excites 
the  war-instinct,  and  the  movements  proper  to  the  instinct  as  in- 
stantaneously follow,  even  in  man  himself,  and  before  the  cause 
of  the  sensation  i«  known.  Behveen  the  external  sen«i(ion  ex- 
citing the  iiiBtinct  iuid  iti*  sentient  aptions,  no  traces  of  conceptions 
can  he  discovered,  consequently  there  are  no  material  ideas  of 
imaginations,  foreseeing^,  etc.,  produced  by  the  external  sensa- 
tions ;  so  that  there  appears  to  be  a  direct  transition  [ITehergung] 
of  the  latter  into  the  instinct  itself,  and  the  material  ideaa  proper 
to  it  to  take  effect  in  the  sentient  actions  of  the  other.    So  that  it 
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matf,  m  some  dfgrte,  be  asserlfd  tftat  in  the  instincts,  the  brain  Uirn$ 
back  [umweii(Jctc]  ihe  frit  impre»»ici»,  and  rfflfcia  it  on  the  nerrrs  ap- 
propriate to  the  seutiir/ii  actions  of  the  instinct,  jiisl  as  an  unfelt  external 
impresmn  ia  rejected  in  the  ^iglia,  and  this  without  ihc  mutorial 
ideas  of  tbo  concoptions  tii.'Vf.-«*Ary  to  tLc  in^tinvt  becoming  tin 
object  of  special  Ihougbt,  tlio^-  boin^  too  litllc  developed;  mid 
witboul  it4  scnticQt  iititiuns  being  obviously  excited  nnd  connected 
witb  eacb  other,  according  to  psychologicKl  lnw«  "  (i.  p.  279), 

Gall  18  »hown  by  Professor  Liiycook  (iv.  p.  106)  to  linve  held  iho 
K«mo  opinion.  Ho  "  fi'll  into  tho  viow«  of  Uuzer  and  Provha«kn, 
lie  applied  them  to  the  paB«i<>ti8,  and  maintained  that  joy.  sorrow, 
feur,  etc.,arc  uot  exeited  by  the  Will,  but  felt  before  the  individual 
hfl;it  6o  much  as  druamed  of  tliem.  All  that  passes  ii<  an  arrangi;- 
m«Qt  produced  by  nature,  intended  for  the  external  world,  to 
eocuro  'la  consurvaiion  de  I'aninial  et  de  I'hommc,  sans  i^u'il  y 
ait  conscience,  reflexion,  ni  participation  active  dc  I'individu.' 
Gall  also  asserted  tliat  these  ptsxions,  tcfien  of  a  certain  intaisitj/,  are 
accompanied  by  actions  which  aie  indcpatiUnt  of  the  Will  and  consciotia- 
ness,  but  which  all  tend  towards  thv  end  proposed  by  nature, 
namely,  the  conservuliou  and  ease  of  tho  individual;  Ikas,  infael, 
daasing  the  phenomma  of  the  passions  with  the  instinctire  movements, 
and  those  excited  hi/  external slimuU,  indepeudaith/  of  eoMciowmess  aiid 
of  (he  brain,  and  which  have  been  remarked  on  by  Unzcr,  llaller, 
Prociiaska,  Alison,  Mall,  Miiller,  and  Grainger  "  (loc.  cit.). 

Multer,  who  was  at  the  time  acquainted  with  Marehall  Iliiirs 
writings,  observes  that  "  reflected  motions  include  all  muscular 
actions  which  arise  from  impressions  on  senBitive  nerves  exciting 
motor  nerves  to  action  through  the  intervention  of  the  brain  and 
spinal  cord"  (lii.  p.  !)27).  In  this  passage,  the  brain,  it  will  be 
•een,  is  inoluded  in  the  range  of  retlex  action. 

Blliotion,  in  18H7,  became  an  enthusiaatic  believer  in  animal 
magnetism,  and  by  his  experiments  at  Univerbity  HoBpilal.  re- 
newed attention  was  drawn,  in  England,  to  the  mesmeric  phe- 
nomena which  attracted  Hunter's  notice,  and  n-htdi  led  bim  to 
Che  conclusion  tlmt  they  were  due  to  Imagination,  understood  in 
the  sense  of  Expectation  ;  in  short,  that  they  could  be  explained 
on  the  principle  that  a  certain  state  of  mind  induces  certain 
bodily  sensiitions.  without  charging  "  the  subject"  with  imposture. 

Layoick  was  one  of  those  who  investigated  this  subject  with 

re.     Ho  observed  (v.,  July,  1889,  p.  25)  that  the  mesmeric  sub- 
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jectB  who  two  yeara  before  had  attracted  ao  much  attention — the 
Okey» — were  "of  the  «ime  family  as  the  Pythian  prie«tea«,  the 
wizards  of  KamHchatkit,  the  whirling  derviehes  of  India,  the 
terpen t-eatem  of  Egypt,  the  eecond-aight  men  of  the  Highlands, 
ihv  *  w'lae  men '  niid  prophctf*  who  may  still  bo  found  in  York- 
ihire,  alt  knowing  Low  to  excite  convulsions,  or  delirium,  or 
«pcctral  illusions  and  somnambulism,  in  themselves  or  their  dupes, 
by  mctilal  acts  or  drugs."  In  his  Nervous  Diseasea  of  Women 
{IS\0),  lio  observes  that  the  phenoiiienii  iti  these  giris  "wcrv  un- 
doubtedly not  feigned,"  but  tliat  Dr.  Klliotson,  in  endeavoring  to 
uccrtain  lliL-ir  cause,  "uppcnrs  to  have  overlooked  llie  inllnence 
which  the  Will  can  excroii>c  on  ibc  bruin,  when  both  are  hnbitu- 
fttcd  to  tlie  eilbrt,  and  the  almost  incredible  ocutcncss  of  the  »odsc«, 
and  of  cunning,  developed  in  hysterical  girls.  It  i«  quite  a  mis- 
take to  suppose  that  bceuuite  a  feinnle  appears  not  loficl,  that  she 
hati  not  an  acut«  sense  of  touch ;  or  because  sho  cunnot  Mc,  that 
•fao  cannot  most  acutely  listen."  "The  phenomena  of  Mesnierism 
<so  called)  are  nil  illustrations  of  the  power  of  the  Will  over  the 
brain"  (iv.  pp.  Ill,  ^5).  He  dut*  not  exaggerate  when  in  the 
preface  to  his  work,  Lwycock  obson'cs  that  "the  action  of  the 
Will  on  the  sensorial  fibres  of  the  brain,  tho  nature  and  laws  of 
sensation,  the  extension  of  the  doctrine  of  the  reflex  function  of 
tlie  spinal  cord  to  the  encephalic  ganglia,  and  ull  the  coaaequencea 
which  necessarily  follow,  cannot  (ail,  I  think,  to  intereet  the  in- 
telligent profesHional  reader,  and  afl'ord  matter  for  deep  thought." 
And  in  his  chapter,  "  The  Instinctive  Actions  in  Relation  to  Con- 
sciouflneaa;  the  Itrain  subject  to  the  Laws  of  Uetlex  Action,"  he 
quotes  the  passage  of  tiall  already  given,  and  adds,  "  the  impor- 
tance of  these  doctrines  is  apparent.  They  corroborate  the  truth 
of  t]te  proposition  alr^^ndy  laid  down,  that  tlie  cranial  ^nglia  (the 
part  of  the  cerebrum  whicli  may  be  considered  as  the  seat  of  the 
passions),  although  the  organ  of  consciousness,  are  subject  to  the 
nme  laws  aa  tho^e  which  govern  the  other  ganglia,  tlie  diShsed 
nervous  system  of  animals,  and  the  vital  mecliauism  of  vegetables.'' 
The  reference  here,  it  will  be  seen,  is  to  tho  passions  and  the 
movements  dependent  on  them  (pp.  107,  172).  The  two  points 
oa  which  I>r.  Laycock  insisted,  were — tirst,  the  extension  of  Bell's 
dcmonatration  of  the  distinction  betweeu  the  motor  and  sentient 
nen'es,  and  so  "placing  the  sensorial  fibres  under  the  power  of 
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the  "Will;"'  and,  wieoudlv,  the  extL-Tii*ion  of  MiirebHll  Hrtll*^  doc- 
trine to  the  brftiii;  8o  "npplviiig  the  InwK  of  the  i-xoito-iuotory 
BjBtem  to  the  phenomcnn,  notof  the  spinal  cord  only  and  iU  pro- 
longntjou,  but  to  the  brain  nl^o,  and  the  diffuM.-c)  uervous  itystom  " 
(p.  86).  Ho  did  uot  overlook  the  importuuc-o  of  inroluntiiry 
Attootion  {M  wu'll  M  thu  Will),  which  hf  clawed  "with  the  coii- 
.nr^lAn aets,  or  rather  with  the  vxci to-motor  phcnoniGoa,"  and 
QlQKtnttod  it  bj  thp  sciifiiition  »  nervous  ffuiule  expcnenee«  on 
being  pointod  at,  which  "probublv  dt-ptiidw  upon  changes  in  the 
central  terminatione  of  the  sensitive  iierve«,  excited  by  the  act  of 
Attention." 

Sir  H.  HoUuid,  it  should  be  obeerved,  in  the  chapter  on  the 
"Effects  of  Meotul  Attention  on  Bodily  Organs"'  in  his  very  Bug- 
gPMtive  work  Matk-<il  Notr-i  and  lifjitrtiaiis,  188!*.  look  essentiallj 
the  tuime  riew,  bitslng  his  cuncluHionit  upon  philosophical  enn- 
sidcrations. 

Laycoek  points  out  that  Dnboia  in  his  work  on  lf;/pochon- 
driasis,  published  in  18;i7,  applit-d  the  same  principle  to  the 
origin  of  that  disease,  and  that  Bonnet  lahout  1760)  "maintained 
the  views  respecting  the  agency  of  Attention  on  the  6bres  of  the 
brain  which  I  have  already  advornted."  Referring  to  Mcamerism, 
he  adtlfi  that  the  phenomena  will  be  useful  in  more  than  ever 
directing  inqniry  "to  the  action  of  Will  on  the  sensorial  tibres  of 
the  brain,  and  through  thene  on  the  Rennitive  nerves,"  etc.  (iv. 
pp.  112,118). 

Mr,  Braid,  in  the  year  following  the  publication  of  T^aycock's 
book,  November,  1841,  did,  in  fact,  throw  a  flood  of  light  on  the 
influence  of  the  Mind  upon  the  Body  by  the  invefltigationa  of  tJie 
ftbove  phenomena.  His  experiments  were  really  a  sy»t«matic 
repctition^on  an  extensive  rcaIo,  of  Hunter's  experiment  on 
himself.    ^P 

He  induced  many  of  these  mesmeric  phenomena  by  his  own 
metliod,  wliioh,  he  held,  owed  it."  success  to  "  an  impression  made 
on  the  nervous  centres  by  the  phyaieiil  and  jiisyehicnl  <.-i>ndition  of 
the  patient,  irrespective  of  any  agency  proceeding  l>om  or  excited 
into  action  by  anotlier"  (\-i.,  1843,  p.  32). 

One  sentence  in  hia  book  contains  Uio  pith  of  the  whole  subject 

*  UAlUr  hold  iht*  tIow  rImi  :  ■■  Thtiw  te  ia  the  oeuual  ofgaat  i  ]iow<ir  of  toIud- 
Urilf  dlMctine  Ihe  iniiid  to  lill  the  oerehnl  and  (pinal  ni^rvea,  even  Vo  the  ooma  of 
commun  Mtmation  and  tlio  nerrM  of  ippdal  tmw  "  (lii.  p.  OUT). 
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as  fiir  as  rolatcfl  to  the  influence  of  tbe  Iniu^nation  or  Kxpecta* 
lion  :  "The  oftencr  patients  are  hypnotizeil  from  asaoniation  of 
ideafi  ami  habit,  ttie  more  susceptible  they  become,  and  in  this 
way  they  are  liable  to  he  affected  entireli/  Ihrough  the  Imagaiation. 
Thus  if  they  consider  or  imagine  there  ie  something  doin|r, 
althougti  they  do  not  see  it,  from  which  they  are  to  be  affected, 
tbey  wUl  become  affedid;  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  most  expert 
hypnotist  in  the  world  may  exert  all  hia  endeavors  in  vain,  if  the 
party  does  not  expect  it,  and  mentally  and  bodily  comply,  and 
thus  yield  to  it"  (op.  cit.). 

Further,  in  referring  to  the  Okeys,  he  says,  "I  have  varied  my 
experiments  in  every  possible  form,  and  clearly  proved  the  power 
of  tbe  Imagination  on  those  previouati/  imprcssfd,  as  the  patients 
have  become  hypnotized  or  not  by  the  same  appliance,  according 
to  the  result  which  they  previously  expected.  This  readily 
account^  for  the  result  of  Mr.  ~WakIey's  experiments  with  tlie 
Okeys ''  (p.  61).  In  subsequent  publications  Mr.  Braid  examined 
and  explained  the  phenomena  of  "  Electro-biology."'  The  impor- 
tance of  Mr.  Itraid's  experiments  and  conclusions  will  be  frequently 
referred  to  in  tliis  work. 

Betuniing  to  Dr.  Layoook's  important  contributions  tooerebral 
phyuotogi,-  in  connection  w-ith  involutitary  mid  unoooMnoas 
mental  manitWtntions,  it  should  be  added,  in  chronological  order, 
thai,  in  bi*  paper  "On  thft  Refle.\  Functions  oF  tlie  Brain,"  1844 
(vii.,  January,  1845),  this  doctrine  was  brought  forward  "in  u 
more  physiologica]  form,"  and  in  subsequent  writings  he  has  fol- 
lowed up  the  subject  with  great  pbito^ophioal  acumen.  Dr. 
Carpenter  has,  abo,  by  his  masterly  ex|>otiitio»  of  tbo  rationale  of 
tlie  phenomena  of  Mesmerism,  so  far  a»  they  are  due  to  the 
influence  of  Kxpeclnnt  Attention  or  dominant  ideas,  doA  essential 
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i«rvico  to  this  department  of  Mental  Tbilosopby. 


cd,  there 


'  Dr.  (irimM,  Pniftwo'tr  of  M^idlcal  ■IiirUimidvno''  In  Ci«*iI'^>it  Miiliral  Ollllag^. 
TJ.  S.,  ptililuhnl  n  work  in  li*I6  uri  (hu  nubjuci ;  Ih-,  UartiuK,  an  Amcriaui,  who 
tMJUd amch  intftrat  lii  ll.  In  Kdlnbiirftli,  in  1841,  mvi  tlii*  wu  li>nKpri-;r  ti>llio  p»i- 
Ibimaawof  my  *i])erii»enta  '>rtbc  kind.  In  1846  (lie  Kut.  J.  B.  Utdi  iMtun-don 
■'  Kketro-Udio^  "  b«Rin>  Iha  SrnnM  of  llie  rnlt«d  St>l«a.  Le  Rojr  Kutfaorkiul, 
howon*,  tMtu  that  he  vm  IIi«  llni  tii  i^nlilliEt  itiMO  aipwtmratt  at  Bofton,  U.  8.. 
i»  DmobiW,  IM3.  Dr.  Colljror  puU  in  h  limlUr  claim.  In  IS45  Dr.  EUioUcin 
poblkbtid  vitnn  Intirranlni;  oipwinient*  nwda  on  >  puwn  *ubJeot«d  to  tnwnicrii- 
iiiuil|>uUtioiui,  whivh  »hov«d  llw  rmukiiblc  eVrCU  pnidtioed  hj  miggcMiiu  in  ■ 
HWCBpliUa  MMa  of  tbe  bmln. 
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ia  no  etttndard  physioto^cal  work  wbicb  enters  so  fully  into  thid 
cises  of  phenomena  as  the  fourth  edition  of  his  Human  Ph^si' 
otoffi/i  published  in  186*2.'  Ilie  full  admission  of  the  genuineneea 
of  a  series  of  facts  suspiciously  looked  upon  by  medical  men  and 
phyeiologietB,  even  as  late  as  that  year,  and  the  use  ho  made  of 
them  as  illustrations  of  important  principles  in  physiology,  greatly 
advanced  their  recognition.  His  views  and  those  of  Professor 
Laycock  diverge  on  the  doctrine  of  sensation,  and  it  seems  right 
to  state  as  concisely  as  possible  in  what  this  difference  consists,  in 
order  that  the  reader  may  be  in  possession  of  the  leading  theories 
on  this  question.  Writing  on  "  Odylo,  Mesmerism,  and  Electro- 
biology,"  Dr.  Laycock  observes  that  "  one  great  fact  proper  to  all 
is,  that  the  action  of  the  Will  and  of  Consciousness  is  susponded, 
and  the  encephalic  ganglia  placed  in  the  condition  of  tbu  'true 
epinul '  or  reflex' system  '"  (vii.,  October,  1851 ).'  Dr.  Carpenter,  m 
his  alrcady<mentioned  work,  says  that  the  point  wherein  ba 

kdiflers  from  Dr.  Laycock  is  in  marking  out  the  distinction  butwcoD 

rthe  "jtcHsori-motop"  or  consensual  actions,  which  arc  the  muuifus- 
tations  of  the  retlex  action  of  the  sensory  ganglia  and  the  "  ideo- 
motor"  actions,  which  depend  upon  the  refli-x  action  of  the  buuii- 
Bpherical  ganglia  (viii.  p.  800).  i)r.  Laycock,  on  the  otlier  hand, 
holds  that  there  is  no  "essential  distinction"  between  the  sensory 
and  hemispheric  ganglia — the  intelligent  respondcnce  to  stimuli 

I  being  common  to  both,  quite  independently  of  sensation  or  con- 
iousneiui,  which  "  in  tlio  so-called  saimtional  actions  takes  no 

tlbare  causally,  and  is  only  a  coincident  phenomenon  not  necessary 
to  the  acts"  (ix.,  18.15,  p.  .11  J).  They  agree,  however,  in  the  tact  of 
"unconscious  cerebration,''  as  applied  to  the  hemispheres,  which 
Dr.  Carpenter  thus  de8cril)es:  "Looking  at  all  those  automatic 
operntioq^^y  which  results  are  evolved  without  any  intentional 
directioii^y  t'"^  Mind  to  them,  in  the  light  of 'reHes  actions' 

'  OmllM  in  rroiint  odilioiui  und  ciiiii|)riM>d  iu  Di.  Qarpaatei'*  Priuaiplts  of 
Ucnlul  rbjuiuluKy,  piitilUhml  in  1S74. 

'  Th"  •luli'niunt  llwl  "  thi-  ■cl'ioti  of  Ibe  Will  ii  ■lupeiidod  "  diffm  ftnm  thu  •amo 
writvr'a  pri'viniu  nbw-rvntiun,  thiit  ■'  llii-  jiheiiomviut  vt  M«iRi«riiiin  *r<>  all  illiulra- 
tittou  of  tho  [Hiwur  o(  llio  Will  ovrr  ilip  bnin"  (p.  8),  To  loiiiu  vitcnl  Out  ii 
'  ■eouUDlcd  ((>t  b_v  thvrn  tirinic  on  itirXy  or  vulunUrt'.  and  h  IbIbt  or  InvuluntAn,  ■lag* 
of  aniflt^ioJ  cuuiiiniiiliiiliuii  No  tl-iiitit,  )i<'wcivi>r,  llip  pixiinini'iii'i.'  givoii  by  tbU 
wrtUir  u>  Iho  octiun  uf  iIil-  Will  un  ilic  tciuuriKl  Bliroi  uf  Uic  bmin,  in  IMO,  bun 
been  >iipjiUiiUiii,  to  a  biTi!«  oswnt,  b.v  Uiu  flilly  dovolofwd  doatrina  (if  ttw  brains 
auloiuitic  action. 
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of  tb«  cerobruni,  there  m  do  more  tlifBcultv  in  otiriiprchfiidiiig 
that  such  roflcx  avtioiM  may  prorood  wirhoui  our  k[iuwU-il<ri.-.  ho 
■a  to  evolve  inttUtelual  pndueta  when  their  rc»ult»  ure  ti-uii»mitlv<i 
to  the  Minsorium  nn<l  tire  thu«  iiiiprwHod  upon  our  eonecioueiict!», 
tban  there  i«  in  un<1er»tai)(linL:  tliul  iniprotwinn^  mity  (-xeik-  mum 
eular  movomonU,  thruitj;b  the  'rtflex'  power  of  the  ^piiml  Cunl, 
without  the  ueceMorv  iuterv-cntion  of  Mnsulion,  In  both  cai«» 
the  condttiou  of  this  furm  of  iiidcpetidutit  uolivity  is,  that  the 
rteeptiritif  of  the  Sensuriuin  shall  bo  suBpvnded  f/uoitil  the  cbiiiigc» 
in  qucction  either  by  the  severance  of  structural  eonncciioo  or 
through  its  temporary  engrossment  by  other  objects  "  (viii.  p.  81!>). 

The  reader  can  hardly  fail  to  remark  IncidcnluUy,  from  this 
akctch,  bon-  powerful  a  stimulus  has,  from  time  to  time,  been 
given  to  the  study  of  psyvho-pliysieal  facts  by  peculiar  eonditjons 
of  the  nervous  sj-sicm,'  artifieially  introduced,  and  usually  de- 
oomiDated  mesmeric.  The  author  believes  that  tbia  mine  is  tar 
from  having  been  oxbuuslud.and  that,  more  systematically  worked, 
it  will  well  repay  the  cerebral  physiologist.* 

Glancing  broadly,  in  conclusion,  at  the  whole  range  of  psycho- 
physical phenomena,  it  is  clear  that  it  would  be  taking  n  very 
contracted  \-iew  of  the  relations  between  Mind  and  Boily  if  we 
did  not  include  in  thib  relalionabip  a  reference  to  the  inseparable 
ncnis  existing  between  the  two,  arising  out  of  the  tact  that  the 
organ  of  the  mind  is  the  outgrowth  and  ultimate  development  of 
the  tissues  and  organs  of  which  the  body  itself  i^  vompo«^eil;  that 
it  not  only  unites  them  in  one  common  hond,  but  is,  in  truth,  a 
micr<K'(Mm  of  the  whole.  It  is*  a  line  expn-swion  of  Swe*]enborg'a 
(a  man  who,  through  all  his  mysticism  and  mietineas,  recognized 
some  great  truths)  that  the  likeness  or  image  of  the  greatest  is 
represented,  as  in  a  mirror,  in  the  least,  and  of  the  httit  in  the 
greatest;  and  he  adds,  "  Xor  can  anything  be  IBFncd  over 
in  th£  mind  that,  if  it  please,  may  not  be  portrayed  in  Ihe 
exfremes,  by  means  of  the  libres;  for  instance,  in  action  by  the 
muscles There  is  a  likeness  of  Ihe  brain  in  every 


■  The  applieation  at  th»n  bcU  to  nutntal  iliHWiro  In  ■Itomptnl  In  my  mui^ 
MtltM  "  AHltckl  Iit>«nitj,''  in  lli«  JouniKl  oT  MoiiUI  Sviuoctf,  April,  ltW&,  8m 
tl«o  *■  BypnotHBiat  Btdivivui,"  Idi-m,  Jmi.  IS81,  bikI  "Mental  Condition  ia 
BjptiolUai,"  )dt>m,  April,  18AS. 

■  Thb  ripMlition,  eipnaMal  )□  IS7Z,  ha*  bappily  born  (liinikd,  wpcdall;  by 
tte  (iporiiDont*  mndo  at  the  Salp4trivn>  bj  Profcuur  Cbnivot,  and  b;  Piofawir 
Bdikabsin  ■!  Bntlau  [1883]. 
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ftbr«.      The    fibres    carry    with    them    the    animus    of    the 

brain Cerebrum    and    cerebellum   are    universally 

pre8«nt  id  the  boily  h_v  menua  of  the  fibres"  (xxxiit.,  vol.  i.  p. 
476,  etc.).  liv  a  vorv  ditfci-eut  route,  he  an-ives  at  a  concIuBion 
which  docs  not  mait^naliy  ditler  from  that  of  the  modem  school 
of  physiologisto.  If,  then,  t]ie  development  of  the  minutest 
corpujiolc  in  iho  boriy  be  a  representation  of  the  same  principle 
that  work*  in  the  formation  of  the  organ  of  mind,  if  this  organ 
cousiet  of,  aud  be  au  outgrowth  from,  such  corpuaeles,  and  if  the 
brain  be  the  grand  centre  wliich  ii»  in  immediate  relation  with 
the  8tructur*^>8  and  tisriue^  wbicb  have  preceded  it,  then,  although 
lho«J  continue  to  have  tlieir  own  action — which  they  had  before 
the  braiu  was  added,  or  have  in  animal  life  whei-e  no  nervous 
system  exists — ^that  organ,  one  of  whose  funclions  ia  centraliza- 
tjou,  combiuation,  or  coordination  must  be  expected  to  act  upon 
the  Muifculnr  Tissue,  whulhor  striped  or  unstriped,  the  Organic 
Functions,  and  upon  the  Nervous  System  it«elf. 


Ssetion  IL — Of  rarious  Uental  States  comprised  under  tlio  Iat«Uect 
Definition  and  Elucidation. 


Before  proceeding  to  special  eases,  illustrative  of  the  influonco 
of  the  Intellect  on  the  body,  we  shall  endeavor  to  state  briefly 
what  wo  include  under  the  term. 

The  use  of  the  intelUciual  ]toicer/^  generally  falls  utidor  this  divi- 
sion, and  involves  mental  application,  hard  study,  or  concentra- 
tion of  thought.  The  Attmtiou,  which,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
plays  so  remarkable  a  pai-t  in  the  operations  of  the  mind  in  its 
relation  ta  the  physical  phenomena  presented  to  our  notice,  will 
be  incUKien  under  Uiis  head  also,  although,  in  one  form,  an  act 
of  the  Will. 

Imagination  belongs  to  those  ideas  which  arise  without  any 
direct  external  stimulus.  As  the  involuntary  memory  (almost 
spectral)  of  an  object  after  its  removal,  Milton  employs  the  word 
in  Santion  Agonigtes,  when  the  messenger  entei's  in  hot  hastej 
to  relate  the  catastrophe  at  Gaza : 

"  Whii.hfr*!!!!!!  I  run.  or  whioli  iwyr  flyT 
Thi-  fiffbt  (if  ibit  •o  horrid  ipKtvcle, 
Which  onl  in,v  oTn  hfhold,  an/tytl  Mu>ldl 
Vnr  iJirt>  imnyination  ftill  piip-ut*  m*," 
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The  term  is  often  need  Hiraply  m  the  seniM?  of  active  memory- — 
Recollection.  Thus,  wc  sometimes  epeak  of  a  certain  tante  being 
imagined,  that  is,  recalled:  but  more  UBually  it  is  applied,  as  by 
Jumeg  Mill,  to  those  ideas  or  clusters  of  ideas  which,  in  their 
combined  form,  have  not  at  any  time  been  present  to  the  senses, 
or  to  the  separation  of  classes  of  facts  into  their  ooiistitiient 
elements,  and  combining  them  afreah,BO  as  to  form  unreal  repre- 
sentations, or  scenes  which  have  no  existence — the  sen^e  in  which 
Abercrombie  employs  it.  If  we  combine  Memory,  the  faculty  by 
the  operation  of  which  we  form  an  ides  or  image  which  is,  and 
Imagination,  the  taculty  by  which  we  fonn  an  idea  or  image 
which  is  not,  a  copy  of  a  previous  impresHion,  we  may  con- 
veniently speak  of  recoUective  and  creative  Imagination. 
Coninion  to  both  forms  is  the  presence  of  an  idea  not  imme- 
diaicly  excited  by  any  material  l^)nn  answerable  thereto.  As 
oootrasted  with  the  wide  medical  use  of  the  word  to  which  we 
ihall  shortly  refer,  this  state  might  be  termed  Imagination 
proper.  Nor  would  this  be  inconsistent  with  iu  derivation, 
Imaginatio,  or  Imago,  a  re-presentation  to  the  mind,  really  means 
aa  imitation  (imago  ab  imifatione  dicta,  Festus),  and  is  traced  back 
to  lif/Hi  (from  i.iu.  to  resemble),  an  image.  Imago  is  f^mployed  by 
Virgil  ^jEn.,  ii.  5t>0)  to  signify  a  mentjil  imago  or  likeness : 

■'Obtlupui:  tut»il curi  guniKiris  imagu. " 

Imago  is  used  by  Plautus  to  ugnily  the  impression  made  upon 
ft  wal — a  favorite  metaphor  for  mental  images. 

The  tireek  synonym  of  imaginatio,  «uiT«njii,  from  which  o«r 
words  Fancy  and  PhaoIa.<)ni  arc.  derived,  ciigiiified  the  beholding 
of  object*  by  the  power  of  Fanvy,  or  creating  new  objects  by  the 
Imagination.  Quintilinn,  interpreting  the  word  as  used  bv  Aris- 
totli'.  says  "per  qua«,  imagine^  rerum  abscntium  ita  r>inii-M  u- 
tantur  auimo, »t  eas  cemere  oculis  ac  pnvsentes  habere  videamur." 
This  is  Uallu).-! nation,  answering  to  our  Phantasm,  and  not  Fancy 
as  now  L-mployed,  which  doe-i  not  go  beyond  an  exaggerated 
degree  of  Imagination— creating  what  is  "  furthest  removed  from 
nature,  iiict,  or  sober  reality  "  (Bain). 

The  Imagination,  in  itj<  broad  medical  hcukc,  which,  when 
properly  understood  and  guided,  is  a  complex  mental  power  of 
the  greatest  intercut  and  iniporlnucc,  muat  be  considered  under 
this  section,  although  passing  iuAcusibly  into  emotional  states. 
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fibre.      The    fibrca    carrr    M-itli    tVicni    tbe    (iriimua    of    ihu 

bmin Cerebrum    and    ccrebt^luni   arc    univcrwilly 

pres(>Qt  in  the  body  by  mcaas  of  ihe  fibrwc  "  (xxxiii.,  vol.  i.  p. 
476,  eU".  I.  By  iv  vei"v  diffprent  route,  hi*  arrives  At  n  ooaclueion 
which  does  not  materially  difter  from  tJiat  of  tho  modern  school 
of  physiologists.  If,  then,  the  development  of  the  minutest 
corpuscle  in  the  body  be  ii  reprenentation  of  (he  same  |irinci]ile 
that  works  in  the  formution  of  the  organ  of  mind,  if  this  organ 
coDMst  of,  and  be  an  outgrowth  from,  such  corpuscles,  and  if  the 
brain  he  the  grand  centre  which  is  in  immediate  relation  with 
the  structures  and  tissues  which  have  preceded  it,  tJien,  although 
thwe  continue  to  have  tlieir  own  action — which  they  had  before 
the  brain  was  added,  or  have  in  animiil  life  where  no  norvouii 
system  exists — that  organ,  one  of  whose  functions  is  centraliza- 
tion, combination,  or  coordination  must  be  expected  to  act  upon 
the  MuMculiir  Tissue,  whether  striped  or  unstriped,  the  Organic 
Functionii,  and  upon  the  Nervous  System  itself. 


Section  n. — Of  Tarioas  Ueatal  Statei  oompriied  under  the  Int«ll«et. 
Definition  and  Elucidation. 

Before  proceeding  to  special  case^,  illuetralive  of  the  influence 
of  the  Intellect  on  the  body,  wc  shall  endeavor  to  state  briefly 
what  we  include  under  the  term. 

The  use  of  the  inttili.Ttua/  jMUPers  generally  falls  under  tliis  divi- 
eion,  ami  involves  mental  applicaUou,  hard  study,  or  concentra- 
tion of  thought.  The  AtU■}^fitmy  which,  a»  wc  have  already  »cen, 
plays  »o  remarkable  a  part  in  the  operations  of  the  mind  in  its 
relation  y^  the  physical  phenomena  presented  to  our  notice,  will 
be  ioclu'led  under  tlii><  head  also,  although,  in  one  form,  au  act 
of  Uie  Will. 

Iniagiimtion  belongs  to  those  ideas  which  ftri«e  without  any 
direct  external  stimulus.  As  the  involuntary  memory  (almost 
spectral)  of  an  object  alVer  its  removal,  Miltou  employs  the  word 
in  Saiimm  A<joriUte9,  when  tb<:  messenger  enters  in  hot  haste 
to  relate  the  ealA-<*trophe  at  Uaica : 

"  Wliilhpr  bIihII  I  run,  or  whieh  wnv  Hy? 
TIiR  lielil  I'f  this  mi  liiirrid  (jUH'lucIn, 
Wliii'b  ami  my  vyvs  bvlivld,  and  ytt  behotdl 
Pordifp  imn^inurinn  Mill  iiumn*  nic" 
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The  term  U  often  used  aimplj  in  the  seiiBe  of  active  memory — 
Recollection.  Thus,  we  sometimeB  speak  of  a  certain  ta^te  being 
imagined,  tbut  is,  recalled:  but  more  usually  it  is  applied,  as  by 
James  Mill,  to  those  ideas  or  clusters  of  ideas  which,  in  tJieir 
cvmbined  form,  have  not  at  imy  time  been  present  to  the  senses, 
or  to  the  separation  of  clasHea  of  facts  into  their  constituent 
elements,  and  combining  tbem  afreah,  so  as  to  form  unreal  repre- 
sentations, or  scenes  which  have  no  existence — the  sense  in  which 
Abei'crombie  employe  it.  If  we  combine  Memory,  the  faculty  by 
the  operation  of  wliich  we  form  an  idea  or  image  which  is,  and 
tma^nation,  the  faculty  by  which  we  form  an  idea  or  image 
which  ia  not,  a  copy  of  a  previous  impression,  we  may  con- 
veniently speak  of  recoil ective  and  creative  Imagination. 
f>>mnion  to  both  forms  is  the  presence  of  an  idea  not  imme- 
diately excited  by  any  material  form  answerable  thereto.  As 
contrasted  with  the  wide  medical  use  of  the  word  to  which  we 
#hall  shortly  refer,  tliis  state  might  he  termed  [ma^nnarion 
proper.  Xor  would  this  be  inconsistent  with  its  derivation. 
Iinaginatio,  or  Imago,  a  re-presentation  to  the  mind,  really  means 
an  imitation  {imago  ab  imitatione  dicta,  Festus),  and  is  traced  haok 
to  ii}ya  (from  i.at,  to  resemble),  an  iTimi;c.  Imago  ist  employed  by 
Vir^gU  (,^^.,  ii.  560)  to  signily  a  montiil  imuge  or  likenee^ : 

•■Ohctupui:  lubutciin  genit'iru imago." 

bnogo  is  used  by  PUiutuv  to  signify  the  impression  made  upou 
a  «ea] — a  favorite  metapbor  for  meritat  imager. 

The  Orcek  *ynon\-m  of  imaginutiu,  ^„-rania,  from  which  our 
words  Kaney  and  Pbimtasm  are  derived,  signified  the  bcholdiug 
of  ol^juct^  by  the  power  of  Fancy,  or  creating  now  objects  by  the 
Iroaginalion.  Quintilinn.  interpreting  (bo  wurd  a.*  wvd  by  Aris- 
totle, »aj»  "per  quas.  iiiiJigiiK-«  reruni  at>»eiitiuiii  ita  ri^pncsen- 
tantur  unimo,itt  eas  cernere  oculis  uc  pne«cntos  habere  videamur." 
This  is  Ualluciriatioii.  answering  to  our  I'lmutasm,  and  not  Fancy 
as  now  employed,  which  docs  not  go  beyond  an  exaggerated 
degree  of  Imagination — creating  what  is  "  iiirthest  removed  from 
natarv,  fiicl.  or  sober  reality  "  (Bain). 

The  Imagination,  in  its  broad  medleul  lieuse,  which,  when 
properly  undentood  and  guided,  is  a  complex  mental  power  of 
tbe  greatest  inten-»l  and  importiince,  must  he  considered  under 
this  ttection,  although  passing  insensibly  Into  emotional  states. 
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fibre.      The    fibres    carry    with    them    tli«    iinimus    of    ilic 

brain Cerebrum   and    cerebcUum   arc    uiuveivally 

present  in  the  body  by  meann  of  the  libreB"  (xxxiii.,  vol.  i.  p. 
476,  etc.).  By  a  very  diflerent  mute,  bf  arrivos  at  a  conclusion 
which  d«ie8  not  materially  differ  from  tliat  of  the  mo<lern  ecliool 
of  phyftiologiflte.  If,  then,  the  development  of  the  minut«flt 
corpnsHe  in  the  body  be  a  representation  of  the  same  prineijile 
that  works  in  the  formation  of  the  organ  of  mind,  if  this  organ 
consist  of,  and  be  an  outg:rowth  from,  such  corpuscles,  and  if  tbv 
brain  be  the  grand  centre  which  is  in  immediate  relation  with 
the  structures  and  tissues  which  have  preceded  it,  tlien,  although 
these  continue  to  have  their  own  action — which  they  had  before 
the  brain  was  added,  or  have  in  animal  life  where  no  nervous 
system  exists — that  organ,  one  of  whose  functions  is  centraliza- 
tion, combination,  or  coordination  must  be  expected  to  act  upon 
the  Muscular  Tissue,  whether  striped  or  unstripcd,  tlie  Organic 
Functions,  and  upon  the  Nervous  System  itself. 


Section  U. — Of  various  Ueotal  Slates  comprised  onder  the  latelleet. 
DeGnition  and  Elucidation. 

Before  proceeding  to  special  etacs,  illuHralive  of  the  influence 
of  the  Intellect  on  the  body,  wc  iliM  endeavor  to  iDtatc  briefly 
what  wo  include  under  iIk^  Itrm. 

The  UBO  of  ibc  inkUixlaal  iiatciTs  generally  falls  under  this  divi- 
sion,  and  involves  mental  application,  bard  study,  or  couceutra- 
tion  of  thought.  The  Attatticm,  which,  u»  we  have  already  seen, 
plays  s(i  n^markubk-  u  purt  in  tbe  operations  of  the  mind  in  its 
relation  Ijathe  physical  |>benumena  presented  to  our  notice,  will 
be  inolu(N^  under  this  head  also,  although,  in  one  form,  an  act 
of  Oic  Will. 

Imaffinatioji  belongs  to  those  ideas  which  arise  without  any 
direct  external  stimulus.  As  tbo  involuntiiry  memory  (almost 
8I)cclrttl)  of  an  object  after  ite  removal,  Milton  employs  the  word 
in  Samson  Agonigteji,  when  the  tncBsenger  enters  iu  hot  ba»te 
to  relate  tbe  catastrophe  at  Gaza : 


"  Whithnr  ihull  I  nin,  or  which  w»y  ily  t 
Tliv  I'tgiii  I'f  lhi«  (0  bon-id  HiiwlHoln, 
Which  ent  my  eyvt  In-held,  and  yt  brhaldl 
K"tdiri>  imagUtaltmi  ■ll[l  imniiM  mo," 
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The  term  is  often  uaed  simply  in  the  sense  of  active  memory — 
Recollection.  Thus,  we  flomelimec)  speak  of  a  certaiu  tn«tc  being 
imagined,  that  ia,  recalled;  but  more  usually  it  is  applied,  tn  by 
Jamefi  Mill,  to  those  ideatt  or  clusters  of  ideas  which,  iti  their 
combined  form,  have  not  at  any  time  been  present  to  the  eenxcs, 
or  to  the  separation  of  crIiLsaes  of  facts  into  their  constituent 
elements,  and  combining  them  afresh,  so  as  to  form  iinrejil  rt^pre- 
iientations,  or  flcene*  which  have  no  existence — the  scn&u  in  which 
Abercrombie  employs  it.  If  we  combine  Memory,  the  faculty  hy 
the  operation  of  which  we  form  an  idea  or  imagv  which  is,  and 
Imagination,  the  faculty  by  which  we  form  lui  idea  or  imugv 
whieh  is  not,  a  copy  of  a  previous  irapret>«ioa,  we  may  con- 
veniently speak  of  recollective  and  creative  Imagination. 
Oominon  to  both  forms  is  the  presence  of  an  idea  not  imme- 
diately excited  by  any  material  form  answerable  thereto.  As 
coDtrsited  with  the  wide  medical  use  of  the  word  to  which  we 
shall  shortly  refer,  this  state  mighl  be  termed  Iraagiuation 
proper.  Xor  would  this  be  inconsistent  with  its  derivation. 
Imaginalio,  or  Imago,  a  ro-preseutation  to  the  mitid,  really  means 
an  imitation  {imago  ab  imitatione  dicta,  Fcstus),  and  is  traced  baok 
to  ,i,^  (from  Htu,  to  resemble),  an  imiigc.  Imago  is  employed  hy 
Virgil  {j^.,  ii.  360)  to  signify  a  mental  image  or  likeness : 

Imago  is  used  by  PiKutUe  to  sigciily  the  impression  made  upon 
a  seal — a  favorite  metaphor  for  muntal  images. 

The  Greek  synonym  of  imagiuutio,  .^n-raein,  from  which  our 
words  Fancy  and  Phantasm  are  derived,  siguiiicd  the  beholding 
of  objects  by  the  power  of  Faney,  or  creating  new  objects  by  the 
Imagination.  Quintilinn.  interpreting  the  word  at  used  by  Aris- 
totle, says  "por  i)Uas,  imagines  rerum  ahsentium  it*  tepriesen- 
ianturanimo,utvas  ccruere  oculis  no  pnt^tsentcs  hubero  vidcamnr." 
This  is  Ualluei nation,  answering  tu  our  Pbautaam.  and  not  Fancy 
as  now  employed,  which  does  not  go  beyond  an  exaggerated 
degree  of  Iniugination^-<;reating  what  is  "  furthest  removed  itom 
nature,  fact,  or  sober  reality  "  (Bain). 

The  Imagination,  in  it«  broad  mcdieul  sense,  whieh,  when 
properly  understood  and  guided,  is  a  complex  tiientu)  power  of 
the  greatest  interest  and  importance,  nmat  be  considered  under 
this  section,  although  paijsiug  ineeuHibly  into  emotional  states. 
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fibre.      The    fibres    carry    wjtli    them    the    animiw    of    the 

brftiii (.'ei-cbnim    and    oerebclhim    iire    iinivefRally 

pTOsont  in  the  hodv  l\v  in«anR  of  the  {ibre**"  (xxxiii.,  vol.  i.  p. 
476,  etc.).  By  b  rery  different  route,  be  Rrrives  at  a  conclusion 
which  iloci*  not  mnteriBlly  difter  from  that  of  the  modern  scliool 
of  physio] ogii>t«i.  If,  ihi'n,  the  development  of  the  mimitcat 
coq)u.«ole  in  die  body  be  a  representation  of  the  same  principle 
tbat  works  in  the  formation  of  the  oi^nn  of  mind,  if  this  orjenn 
conust  of,  and  lie  nti  outfjrowtlt  from,  stueh  eorpuselcR,  and  if  the 
brain  be  the  grand  ociitrc  wliich  i»  in  immediate  relation  with 
the  fttnictnn-s  iind  tisMu'*  whieh  have  preceded  it.  then,  altlmugh 
tliece  continue  lo  Imve  Their  own  action — which  ihey  had  before 
the  brain  was  added,  or  have  in  animal  life  where  no  nervoos 
system  exists — that  organ,  one  of  whoi<e  functions  is  eentraliaa- 
tnon,  oimibinntioti,  or  coordination  must  be  expected  to  act  npon 
tlie  Musculnr  Tissue,  whether  striped  or  unstriped,  (he  Organic 
Functions,  and  upon  the  Xervous  8ystcm  itself. 


Section  n. — Of  varioai  Uental  States  comprised  nnder  tbe  Intellsct. 
Deftnition  and  £laoidation. 


Before  proceeding  to  special  coBes,  lUuBtrative  of  the  infiuonce 
of  the  Intellect  on  the  body,  we  eliall  endeavor  to  etote  briefly 
what  we  include  under  thu  term. 

The  use  of  the  inUlkctual  powers  generally  falls  under  Ibia  divi- 
sion, and  involves  mental  application,  hard  study,  or  concentra- 
tion of  thought.  The  Attmtion,  which,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
plays  so  remarkable  a  pan  in  ibe  operations  of  the  mind  in  ita 
relation  \,o  the  physical  phenomena  presented  to  our  notice,  will 
be  included  under  this  bead  also,  although,  in  one  form,  un  act 
of  the  Will. 

Imagination  belongs  to  tboso  idea«  which  arise  wiUiout  any 
direct  external  stimulus.  As  the  involuntary  memory  (almost 
spectral)  of  an  object  after  its  removal,  Milton  omployB  the  word 
in  SamsoH  A^otiiattx,  when  the  meaeenger  enters  in  hot  baste 
to  relate  tbu  catastrophe  at  Gaza : 

"  Wliitbnr  AM  1  run,  or  wbieh  vaj  fly  T 
Tbc  tight  of  itii*  *n  horrid  ipwuicle. 
Which  enl  m;  <>Tn  Ivb^ld,  liwi  grl  btAotit 
Cot  dlrr  imrpianfinn  ullll  piimi*>  war." 
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Tlic  term  is  often  nstxl  simply  in  iho  sons*  of  active  memory — 
Rccolluctiou.  Thus,  wc  »omutimca  spcnk  of  n  certutn  taste  being 
imagined,  that  ia,  ruculled:  but  more  oeuttlly  it  in  applied,  as  by 
JaiDC-e  Mill,  to  tliOM  id«ii«  or  clustvrs  of  'vivas  which,  in  their 
combined  form,  have  not  at  any  time  been  present  to  the  sen£C8, 
or  U>  the  neijaralion  of  uliissos  of  facts  into  their  constituent 
elements,  and  combining  them  afresh,  so  as  to  form  unreal  repre- 
e«ntations,  or  scunus  which  have  no  existencv — the  sense  In  which 
Abert-rombii.-  employs  it.  If  we  combine  Memory,  the  faculty  by 
the  operation  of  which  we  form  an  idea  or  image  which  is,  and 
Imagination,  the  faculty  by  whic-h  wo  form  an  idea  or  image 
which  is  not,  a  eopy  of  a  previous  impression,  we  may  con- 
reniently  speak  of  recoUective  and  creative  Imagination. 
Common  to  both  forms  is  the  prci^ence  of  an  idea  not  imme- 
diately excited  by  any  mutcriul  form  answerable  thereto.  As 
contrasted  with  the  wide  medical  use  of  the  word  to  which  n-e 
ahall  shortly  refer,  this  state  might  be  termed  Imagination 
proper.  Nor  would  this  be  inconsistent  with  its  derivation. 
Imaginatio,  or  Imago,  u  re-pn^-^entation  to  the  mind,  really  means 
an  imitation  (inuu^  ab  imitatime  dicta,  Pestus),  and  is  traced  hack 
to  lijpa  (from  iiu,  to  resemble),  an  image.  Imago  is  employed  by 
Virgi)  (.^Eh.,  ii.  60U}  to  BigniQr  a  mental  image  or  likeness ; 

"Obatupui:  lublitoiri  goniiiivi*inug«." 

Imago  is  used  by  Plautus  to  sigaity  the  impression  made  apou 
a  seal — a  favorite  metaphor  for  mental  imagos. 

Tlie  ttreek  synonym  of  imaginatio,  ^i-iau.a,  trom  which  our 
wurd«  Fancy  and  Phantasm  are  derived,  signilietl  the  beholding 
of  objects  by  the  power  of  Fancy,  or  creating  new  objecta  by  the 
Inagiontion.  Quintilian.  interpreting  the  word  a»  u^ed,  by  Aris- 
totle, tay^  *'per  <]uas,  imagines  rerum  al^scntium  itl^1%pnei>en- 
limturaniiuo,uteaaeernereocu]iBacpra>Hentea  habere  videantur." 
Tliid  is  Halhu'ination.  answering  to  our  Phauta.'im,  and  not  Famy 
as  now  employed,  which  doea  not  go  beyond  an  exaggerated 
d^rce  of  Imagination — creating  what  is  "  furthest  removed  from 
oatore,  fact,  or  sober  reality  "  (Bain). 

The  Imagination,  in  itA  broad  medical  sense,  which,  when 
properly  understood  and  guided,  is  a  complex  mental  power  of 
the  greatest  interest  and  importance,  must  be  eonsidered  under 
this  section,  alUiough  passing  insensibly  into  emotional  states. 
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III  reference  to  the  diffii^ultv  of  ^(ipnmtiii^  oiuotiunnl  and  idea- 
tioniil  sinien  of  initHi,  IlerUcrl  KpL-iiocr  takes  the  erase  of  poi^ 
ccivin^  a  bcautil'til  statue  or  even  an  ellipse  or  purnbola,  and 
puhiLs  uut  the  niatiifent  impoHnibilitj-  of  dteciitatigliug  thu  cogni- 
tive fi-om  tlie  emotioiitil  element. 

With  this  form  of  Imnginatimi  are  closely  nseoctatcd  Espuvta- 
tion,  Belief,  Faith.  Imilution,  Hympnthy,  and  Mope,  ^lOine  of  these 
atatCA  in%*olv'ing  tlie  feelings  more  than  otJiers.  The  most  nuper- 
ficial  examination  of  the  sense  in  which  tlie  term  "Iningination" 
is  employed  l\v  metaphysicians  oti  tliv  otic  hand,  and  populurly 
and  modioally  on  the  other,  will  reveal  the  wide  diflerence  wbieh 
exists  between  the  two.  In  (ruth,  as  regartls  the  present  in- 
quiry, it  signilicH,  in  popular  and  niedienl  huigua^-,  that  a  miin 
imagines  i-ertain  (hodtly)  phenomenii  to  have  ownrred  which 
have  not ;  or  it  U  mejint  tJmt  certain  bodily  plieiiomeun  which 
really  hiive  occurred,  owe  their  existence  »olely  to  the  influence 
of  his  imagination.  The  signification  of  the  term  eontuined  iu 
the  first  clause  is  too  often  lusunied  to  be  the  whole  truth.  Thut 
of  the  second  clause  is  almost,  if  not  altogether,  loat  sight  of 
ne«msu  cffectJi  are  profluoed  and  ciire«  performul  by  means  of  « 
mentul  condition  called  the  Imagination,  it  is  constantly  assumed 
that  these  rctulls  are  imaginary,  in  other  words,  that  they  are 
"all  fancy."  Thist  is  miidi  1o  be  de[>lor«d,  and  one  of  the  ob- 
jects we  have  iu  view  i«  tu  dispel,  as  far  :iit  possible,  so  misehievous 
an  error.  It  is  generally  implied  thut  these  pbeuomenu  are  of  a 
merely  funelionul,  subjective  ehuractor,  more  or  less  dependent 
on  the  Btate  of  Uie  mind,  more  especially  the  Will,  and  that  a 
change  of  mental  condition  has  been  niiturully  followed  by  a 
change  in  the  phenomena,  altbough  apparently  physical.  Sucb 
is  the  broad  definition  of  the  Imagination  as  it  presents  itself  to 
the  mind,  when  employed  in  reference -to  medical  facts  of  every- 
day occurrence.  This  is  what  the  orthodox  medical  practitioner 
meana,  as  he  complacently  smiles,  or  is  indignant,  when  the  suc- 
ctm  of  his  heterodox  rival  is  dinned  into  his  ears,  and  he  asserts 
that  it  was  nil  the  cflect  of  the  Imagination;  and,  in  this  sense,  he 
is  understood  by  bii^  assiiilanU  But  the  fact  remains,  and  be- 
cause it  remains,  und  cannot  be  really  explained  away,  it  must  be 
explained.  The  cssontial  must  be  separated  from  the  accidental, 
and  utilised  for  therapeutical  purpos4^.  It  matters  little  to  the 
patient  by  what  name  the  remedy  is  called,  whether  "  Imagina- 
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tion,"  or  some  of  the  many  "patliics"  nf  ihe  ilair.  It  ia  empha- 
ticallv  a  caee  in  which  "a  rose  by  any  other  name  will  smell  oa 
swe«t."  But  to  the  philosophical  practitioner  it  aught  to  matter 
•  great  deal :  it  onght  to  be  a  question  of  extreme  intereet. 

it  is  obviouB,  then,  that  such  significatinn  of  the  term  ia  widely 
different  from  that  in  which  it  is  employeil  by  metaphysicians 
and  (y«t  more  ao)  by  writers  like  Mr.  Ruakin,  who  assigns  to  it 
a  deeper  meaning.     On  analyzing  the  mental  slates  compriaed 
under  the  medical  and  proper  use  of  the  term,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  Attention  is  strongly  directed  to  a  part  of  the  body  with 
which  certain  phenomena  aro  aasoi-iflteil,  tliat  the  ideas  most 
^-ivndly  presented  to  the  mind  are  in  direct  relation  to  them,  and 
that  the  force  of  these  ideas  is  intensitied  by  accompanying  states 
of  mind  already  referred  to— Expeclation,IIope,  or  Faith.    When 
s  person,  on  swallowing  a  bread-pill,  in  the  belief  that  it  pos- 
wsaea  aperient  properties,  ia  purged,  it  is  said  to  be  through  his 
lagiiiation,  the  mental  condition  present  yielding,  on  annl^-sis, 
.  definite  direction  of  thought  to  the  intestinal  canal,  such  leading 
idea  exciting  the  same  peristaltic  action  as  would  have  Iteeii  in- 
duced by  castor  oil.     The  force  of  this  current  of  thought  is 
i^augmented  by  P^xpectation.     In  such  cai^es,  the  fixed  idea  is  that 
itiun  phenomena  will  occur;  for  example,  that  there  will  bo 
tin,  on  redne-is  of  the  skin,  or  Io,i«  of  muscular  power,  mid 
'' should  these  supervene,  we  say  it  ia  d«e  to  Ihe  Imnginotion. 
Tliis  medical  use  of  the  term  has  for  its  \m»U  that  thinking  upon 
object  which,  aii  Duguld  Stewart  points  out,  is  tiscd  by  Slinke- 
"^■pcarc  an  synonymous  with  the  Imagination,  when  he  speaks  of 
••thinking"  oil  the  frosty  Caueaaua,  the  "apprehension"  of  llic 
ad,  and  tlie  "imagination"  of  a  fea«t.     It  is  the  "conception" 
>f  Stewart.    "The  conception  of  a  pungent  ta»te  produces  u  rush 
>f  Mliva  into  the  month;    the  conception  of  nil   insirumviit  of 
torture  applied  to  any  member  of  the  body  produces  a  shock 
siinitnr  to  what  would  be  occasioned  by  its  actual  application," 
This  is  recollective  Imagination, and  merely  involves  the  presence 
of  a  Rteiiial  image  of  an  object  not  present  to  the  senses,  but  in 
rthc  wider  mfdioal  use  of  the  word,  it  becomes,  as  nircady  slated, 
more  complex,  although  by  no  means  embracing  the  Iinnginatton 
of  those  metaphysicians,  with  whom  (Stewart,  for  example)  it 
includes  not  only  conception  or  simple  apprehension,  but  abstrac- 
tion, "which  separates  the  selected  materials  from  llie  qualities 
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and  circumstances  which  are  connected  with  tliem  in  nature, 
mid  Judgment  or  Taate  which  selects  the  materiaU,  ami  rlirecta 
their  combinatiou.''  To  these  poweis  the  above-mentioned  meta- 
physician adds  Fancy.       [/ 

Mr.  KiiAkin  pronounces  tliis  definition  meagre,  and  says  the 
very  point  ia  mlsaed,  for  Stewart  omits  ironi  it  the  power  of 
prophecy,  which  is  the  essence  of  the  whole  matter.  The  com- 
position which  Stewart  regards  as  Imagination  has  no  part  or  lot 
in  it  8uoh  a  composer  only  copies  the  remembered  image;  with 
Kuskin  it  is  a  penetrating  faculty,  reading  truths,  discoverable 
by  no  other  taculty,  as  well  as  a  combining  associative  power  which 
crcateci  new  forms,  and  one  which  regards  simple  images  and  its  own 
combinations  in  peculiar  ways.  It  is  greatly  dependent  on  acute- 
iiess  nf  moral  emotion.  In  its  highest  form,  it  is  "  altogether 
divine,"  and,  out  of  an  infinite  mass  of  things,  seizes  two  that 
are  tit  for  each  other,  and  are  together  right,  although  disa^roe- 
abl«  alone.  "  It  is  the  grandest  mechanical  power  that  the 
human  intelligence  possesses,  and  one  which  will  appear  more 
and  more  marvellous  the  longer  we  consider  it"  It  is  an  opera- 
tion of  mind  "altogether  inexplicable,"  and  can  only  be  com- 
pared with  chemical  affinity.  Hut  it  is  not  necessary  to  refer 
furtlier  to  this  aspect  of  the  Imagination;  enough  has  been  said 
to  »how  that  th«  variotu  significations  attached  U)  tlie  tarm  must 
not  be  allowed  to  mislead  us,  and  that  we  are  not  concerned  with 
the  faculty  understood  in  the  Kuskinian  sense,  that  in  which  it 
reference  to  tiie  painter,  the  faculty  ''necessary  for  the 
of  any  great  work  of  art"  Fancy  a  country  prac- 
titioner who  has  bad  a  truant  patient  cured  by  a  globulist,  and 
has  retorted  that  he  or  she  wa^  relieved  only  by  tiie  [ninginatiou, 
being  informed  that  it  was  by  the  "power  of  prophecy;"  that  tJie 
method,  so  far  from  being  contemptible^  was  "altogether  divine," 
and,  in  ehort,  the  "grandest  mechanical  power"  belonging  to 
man's  intelligence!  The  only  point  in  which  lie  could  agree 
with  Mr.  Kudkin  would  be  tliat  it  was,  indeed,  "altogether  inex- 
plicable." 

This  eloquent  writer's  distinction  between  Fancy  and  Imagina- 
tion is,  however,  too  tine  to  bo  omittvd.  The  fonner  he  charao- 
terizce  us  "one  of  tlie  hardest-hearted  of  the  mental  faculties,  or, 
rather,  one  of  the  most  purely  and  simply  intellectual.     Fancy  is 
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ofifPr  f«riou8;  Imnjpnation  cannot  but  be  serious.  Imagination 
u  quiet;  Fancy  resUee^."  It  ift  with  bim  almost  identical  with 
rintplo  cnrice|>tioR,  for  he  saya  '*it  sees  the  outside  and  is  able  to 
give  a  portrait  of  the  outside,  clear,  and  full  of  detail;''  while 
"Imagination  .sees  the  heart  and  inner  nature,"  though  obscure 
iu  outer  dcUkil.  "  Fancy  plays  like  a  sciuirrel,  in  its  circul&r 
prison,  nnd  i»  happy;  but  Imagination  is  a  pilgrim  on  the  earth. 
and  her  homo  U  iii  heaven  "  Ixii.,  vol.  li.).  Clearly,  however,  from 
a  practical  medti^l  standpoint,  Fancy  and  Imagination  are  to  be 
usud  syrionymOHBly. 

Kcturning,  now,  to  the  basis  of  the  Imaginntion,  Mmple  imaging 
— for,  as  we  have  said,  the  fundamental  piement  is  a  psychical 
n!pn»*cnl8tive  image — we  are  concerned  with  what  are  ordinarily 
called  idea*  which  the  mind  conceives,  and  which  may  or  may 
not  b«  aetual  copies  of  reproductions  of  external  objectis.  With 
idea«  »»  they  ari»e  simply  from  the  perception  of  impressions  on 
the  senses,  we  have  not  now  to  deal.  As  .lames  Mill  obscrvi^,  it 
i«  an  inconvenience  that  the  word  Idea  is  used  with  so  much  lati- 
tude of  mcnning;  and,  with  him,  when  we  employ  the  term 
"Ideation"  we  do  so  aa  a  general  term  opposed  to  Seneation. 
As  scnwition  may  be  inteusifiod  by  various  favoring  inroumstances,- 
8o,  also,  may  ideation  or  imaging  aci^uire  intensity  from  Atten* 
lioD,  l^eeirc,  Faith,  etc.,  and  then  wc  have  Ima^nation  in  its 
complex  as  distinguished  from  it«  pure  and  simple  form  of  imag* 
ing,  Furllier,  ideiilion  immediately  act*  upon  sensation,  as 
sensation  ftcts  upon  ideation ;  and  from  our  present  position,  it  is 
this  and  its  influeiicu  upon  motion  wliicii  constitute  such  impo;*- 
tant  facts.  Mere  rcmcuibnince  of  u  sensation  is,  no  doubt,  in 
general,  greatly  inferior  in  intensity  to  the  original  impression  on 
the  senses:  in  fact,  differs  mainly  in  this  particular;  but,  as  wa 
shall  Eub8e<|ucnlly  eliow,' ideation,  under  certain  circumstances, 
i«,  in  its  influence  on  the  sensorium,  us  powerful  as  anything,  in 
the  outer  world,  which  impreoses  the  senses:  and  may  he  really 
more  so,  because  in  the  staU's  referred  to,  there  la  no  tlisturbing 
element  to  distract  the  attention.  Mr.  Bain  remarks  that  »  cer- 
lin  pleasing  remombranco  attaches  to  a  good  dinner,  but  how 
\T  below  the  original!  We  are  prepared  to  maintain,  however, 
that  in  the  aho\'e-montioned  slates,  an  ideal  dinner  would  be  as 
pleasing  as  a  real  one,  so  fiir  as  present  sen^ition  is  concerned. 
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In  the  example  of  the  tictitiona  pit),  an  idea  i»  suggested  by  it  to 
the  mind,  which  reonlls  the  senBatinn  experienred  on  a  former 
ocetision  when  a  real  pill  was.  Uiken ;  thia  central  sensation  (which 
\i  referred  to  the  peripheral  terminatioiui  of  the  sensory  nerves  of 
thi'  intefttinea)  is  reflected  on  to  the  motor  nerves  supplying  tlie 
niut^uular  walls  of  the  alimentary  canal,  and  they  contract  in  con- 
Kcquence.  It  is  true  that  in  mouC  instances,  the  effect  produced 
would  not  be  so  sure,  or  so  great,  aa  when  the  action  of  the  inte»- 
tiuttl  muscles  is  directly  excitfd  by  purgatives.  If,  however,  tlic 
eyittcm  ttc  placed  under  the  influence  of  Braidism,  the  action  ex- 
cited  from  the  centre  would  be  more  likely  to  equal,  in  intensity, 
that  excited  at  the  periphery. 

The  various  ways  in  which  vomiting  may  he  excited  will  serve 
to  illustrate  the  intluence  of  ideas  presented  in  diflerent  forms. 
See  bow  the  anises  iliffer.  Fii-st,  a  man  may  vomit  from  taking 
ua  emetic,  from  a  had  smell,  or  from  viaeeral  disease.  Willi  this 
eluKS  of  cases  we  have  nothing  to  do;  the  mind  has  not  influenced 
tlie  body.  Secondly,  he  may  vomit  from  receiving  unpleasant 
iiitvlligence.  Thirdly,  by  seeing  or  hearing  anotlier  person  retch; 
tVom  Sympathy  as  we  say.  Lastly,  this  ettect  may  be  induced  by 
the  belief  that  an  emetic  has  been  taken;  from  Imaj^iniition,  ia 
the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term  current  among  men.  In  the  M-cond 
ioBtauco,  the  proximate  cause  is  emotional  in  character,  aud  does 
not  fall  un<ler  the  present  division.  In  the  two  succeeding  ex- 
amples, the  observations  already  made  as  to  simple  ideas,  and 
ideais  around  which  cluster  other  mental  principles,  tin  Kxpecta- 
tlon  and  Uvlicf,  so  as  to  form  a  complex  sf«tc  popularly  known 
as  Fancy  or  Imagination,  receive  as  gooil  nri  excm pi iti cation  as 
we  could  dcMre.  Belief  in  an  event  about  to  happen  km  absent 
in  the  third,  nn<l  present  in  the  fourth  illustration.  How  much 
the  effect  of  even  di(<Agreeable  tltiuga  depends  upon  our  knowing 
tJiat  they  arc  io,  is  shown  in  every>dny  experience ;  and  the  cause 
is  referred  by  general  consent  to  the  Imagination. 

"  Then  mny  Iw  in  ibo  cup 
A  iiilJcr  ilofp'd,  «ii<l  on"  inity  drink ,  i)r>|inrt. 
And  jet  ftttUke  norcnom:  for  Am  knoteltdat 
In  not  \n/*tt«tt;  but  If  o«i«  pretont 
Tbf  ikbliurr'd  ingrcdionl  to  hb  eye,  make  known 
How  be  hnth  dnink,  Ji"  crack*  hii  gorgi?,  Iil>  lidci, 
'VVifh  vk(|«ul  h^ru:— I  linvcdmnh  Biid  «Mrn  lliatpidorl" 

I  H'ii«r<r'«  Tole,  ii.  1.) 

•       •    _••         •  _•*■■•»  • 

«*■>•*  1>>«*  * 

••         ••      *     •  *•*     •••   T  • 

•        ••■■•  «B*a^  « 
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Lord  Bacon,  in  his  Nattind  Habtri/,  has  a  section  entitled 
"  Experimpnts  in  consort  tonching  the  emiBsion  of  immntorinl 
Virtues  from  the  Minds  and  Sjiirits  of  Men,  either  by  AftW-tioiis, 
or  br  Imaginations,  or  hy  other  impressions,"  in  which,  among  a 
good  deal  that  \e.  fanciful,  there  are  several  charade rislioally  acnte 
observaiioiiiiL.  Tie  delinefi  Imagination  at*  "  the  re-pre^ieiKiuioii  of 
an  individual  thought,'' and  eaya  it  is  of  three  kinds:  the  ^/irtt, 
joined  with  belief  of  that  which  is  to  come;  the  wi'onif,  with 
memory  of  that  which  is  past;  the  t/tint,  is  of  things  present,  or 
as  if  tbe^r  were  present.  Of  these,  the  tii-st  answers  to  what  we 
hare  spoken  of  as  Kxpectation  (or  Kxpeotant  Attention);  the 
second  may  be  illustrated  hy  the  etlect  of  the  remembrance  of  a 
delicious  peach  in  making  the  mouth  water;  the  third  hiui  refvr- 
ence  merely  to  fanciful  representation. 

The  power  of  the  Imagination,  Bacon  also  considered  under 
three  heads:  tiret,  that  exercised  upon  the  body  of  the  imaginant; 
the  second,  upon  dead  bodies,  as  plants  and  metals:  the  third, 
upon  the  spirits  of  men  and  living  creatures.  Of  these,  the  lirst 
alone  is  embraced  by  our  survey.  Bacon,  it  may  be  added, 
nppref»eil  by  the  dithcultica  of  the  investigation,  complains  that 
"  the  inipiiiiiiioii  of  tliia  subject  in  (lur  way,  which  is  by  induction, 
is  tritniUrful  fuint!" 

The  intensity  of  Ideas  is,  as  we  have  said,  greatly  increiised  by 
the  belief,  fiiilh.  or  expectation  that  certain  ]>hennnieiin  will  occur, 
and  powerfully  iili'ecls  the  body  for  good  or  ill,  according  as  it  is 
sssociated  with  Hope  or  Fear.  Indeed,  ilope  is  usually  involved 
in  mediL-al  Faith:  Fear  is  not.  Both  are  frequently  allied  with 
Expectation  and  Delief.  Expectation  is  a  belief  in  the  future;  if 
of  a  favorable  character,  it  constitutes  Hope ;  if  unfavorable.  Fear. 
Hope  and  Fear,  according  to  Wundt,  are  special  forms  of  Kx[ieo 
talion,  containing  an  element  of  the  indeterminate ;  Hope  is  the 
expectation  of  a  wiahed-for  event;  Fear,  the  expectation  of  one 
not  wished  for.  It  is  an  apt  description  of  his,  that  Expectation 
is  the  hurrying  forward  of  the  thought-s  into  the  future.  There 
may  be  the  expectation  of  a  muscular  movement,.or  of  a  sensation, 
or  that  certain  organic  changes  in  the  direction  of  health  or  dis> 
ea«e  will  occur.  As  the  influence  of  ideas  is  so  largely  deter- 
mined by  their  hopeful  or  fearful  diaracter,  the  emotional  element 
will  constantly  crop  up  in  the  consideration  of  the  Imagination, 
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Juet  ns  under  the  bead  of  pmotiotial  iiifliK'iici-.  tbv  illustrations  of 
tlic  (.-ffvcts  of  Fear  must  aim  repivx^-nt  Expeutiition,  ecving  that 
Foar  U  tbc  ap|ir«Iicni«ioii  of  ovil.  Bam,  who  d«lino«  the  primor- 
dial form  of  Belief  its  expectation  of  «uiiiu  i-onliugtint  future  about 
to  follow  ou  our  avlion,  holds  that  James  Mill  erred,  in  cunimoa 
with  [QOet  uietuphysieiuus,  in  calling  it  a  purely  iiitellucLuai  state. 
On  tho  oUivr  band,  the  distinctive  ebaraetcr  of  the  belief,  from  iia 
intolleetuul  point  of  view.  nm»t  not  be  lo^t  «igbt  of,  for  it  is  not 
Kini)i)y  that  a  fearful  IV-livf  will  itll'eot  the  bodily  functions,  but 
that  the  cxpeclation  of  the  form  which  it  will  take,  will  dctermino, 
more  ur  less  definitely,  iho  purlicular  cbanicter  of  the  ntfeclion. 

When  Belief  is  intense  we  siiy  there  is  Confidence;  Doubt  is 
excluded  and  Faith  is  all  powerful.     The  lAiagination  has  risoo 
from  ft  mere  iikn.  itn»go.  or  coneeplion,  to  an  irresii'lible  convic- 
tion :  the  very  mental  condition  which,  from  a  niedieo-pi«yoho1og- 
ical  point  of  view,  ie  tlic  tiaiilcratum  \i\  undertaking  the  treatment 
of  discuses  admitting  of  ameliornlion  from  the  psychical  method.| 
The  word  Iiiingination  is  sontetiines  employed  in  too  co»tpr<.-hen-^ 
sive  and  lax  a  way,  and  tbc  emotions  arc  made  to  enter  into  its 
composition  to  un  nnwarrantnble  extent.    This  is,  perhaps,  morSi 
particularly  the  ease  when  its  evil  rather  than  its  bonetieiul  aspect ' 
is  dwelt  upon.     The  old  French  Commission  on  Animal  Mag- 
netism, for  example,  obsorve,  "As  to  the  Imagination,  wc  know 
the  derangement  which  a  vivid  and  sudden  im]irt>ssion  has  otloti 
occasioned  in  the  human  machinery.     The  Imagination  renews 
or  BUtipends  the  animal  functions ;  it  animates  by  Uopu  or  freezes 
by  Fear;  io  a  eitjgle  night  it  turns  the  hair  white;  in  a  moment 
it  rentorcs  the  use  of  the  limbs  or  the  speech;    it  destroys  or 
develops  the  germ  of  dist-asos ;  it  even  cause*  death." 

There  are  two  terms  fre(]uent1y  made  use  of,  to  which  it  will  be 
convenient  to  refer  here — Sympiilliy  and  Iniiliition. 

Fundamentally  identical,  the  former,  both  in  etymology  and 
usage,  refers  especially  to  Feeling,  while  the  latter  is  employed 
in  relation  to  Action.  There  is  the  sympathy  with  both  forms 
of  Feeling — the  piental  and  the  sensational.  The  influence  upou 
sensation  of  a  mind  ai  rapport  with  another  mind  illustrates  both 
eft*ecta.  One  who  sytii|>uthizes  strongly  with  another  who  is  suf- 
fering from  bodily  pain,  is  very  likely  to  experience  it  himself. 
The  emotional  element  usually  enters  strongly  iuto  this  condition, 
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bat  (here  may  be  what  in  terrued  ej-mpothetic  p»in,  when  the 
knowled^.  Abstract  Wea,  op  conception  Is  nlone  f)tifii<;i<>iii  to 
iridtice  correfiitoudiiig  bodily  ttetisntions,  withoat  any  cxcitumcut 
of  emotional  sympMthy.  At  this  point  it  really  mer^s  into  Init4| 
tation.  For  wiih  t>otli  it  in  thin  knowledge  or  apprchensioti  of 
another  perBoii's  state  which,  more  or  less  itivoluntnrily,  causes 
Biinilnr  action!),  an  expression,  gesture,  and  the  tone  of  the  voice. 
A  vivid  image  of  a  plienomenon  occurring  to  nnotlier  \»  formed 
in  the  mind.  This  is  reproduced  in  the  spectator.  Tlie  event  i» 
in  accordance  witb  the  general  law  now  tinder  consideration.  If 
Jobu  gapoe  when  he  sees  Thomas  gnpc,  it  is  because  the  idea  is 
forcibly  presented  to  his  mind,  and  thus  prodnccj  analogouii  net*. 
Tlie  idea  is  in  this  case  excited  ihrouirh  the  sense  of  sight  or  of 
henring:  hot  it  niny  he  suggested  in  other  ways,  as  when  John 
simply  thinks  of  the  act  and  the  same  eff-tct  is  produced,  as  has 
happened  to  myself  from  writing  this  sentence.  licit  we  mcc't 
the  additional  principle,  that  whatever  mental  or  bodily  8tut4!  can 
be  excited  tbrongh  the  senses  from  wilhont,  may  nriso  from 
within,  from  Imagination  proper.  All  tliesc  synipiilhies  come 
into  ptay  when  we  only  imagine  ourselves,  as  well  as  when  wo 
ar«  really  lifting  on  the  stiige  of  life.  It  is  this  principle,  well 
known  to  psychologists,  hut  8o  otten  overlooked  by  the  public, 
which  continually  turns  up  in  the  consideration  of  the  queations 
tiuw  engugiiig  our  att<^-ntion ;  and  both  principles  united  «.>rvc  to 
fonn  a  clue  to  many,  otherwise  inexplic-able,  bodily  mimifestaiions, 
the  effects  of  mental  states.  Imitation  is  clottcly  allied  with  phe- 
nomena popularly  referred  to  the  Imagination ;  with  those  aeton- 
isliing  [isydiological  dramas  which  have  at  various  epochs  arrested 
the  attention  of  the  world.  To  this  remnrkable  prini-'iplo  of  our 
nature  which  lends  us  to  act  involuntarily  like  others,  the  convul- 
sions and  faintings,  which,  in  sensitive  persons,  follow  the  wit- 
Dewnng  of  tliese  conditions,  arc  due.  As  regards  the  Imagination 
and  Imitation,  while  so  closely  allied  from  this  point  of  \-iuw,  tbe 
philosopher  sees  in  these  stales  antagonism  rather  than  rvlation- 
sliip.  lie  perceives  that  llie  Inmginalion  expands  and  indL-tinitcly 
extends  Uio  objects  of  perception  or  thought:  while  Imittition 
mcn-ly  roprodiioes  ami  is  limited  by  the  boundaries  of  actuitl  fnct«. 
The  linaginHtion,  if  it  docs  not  create,  coinbiiK-s  old  forms  tinlll 
new  ones  arise;    the  Imitative  faculty  docs  not  itivunt,  it  only 
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copies.  Tliey  bear,  in  tbis  Mpcct,  Ujc  sunie  rtlation  to  ciicb  other 
Unit  tho  painter  and  tlio  CD^ravor  do.  Uotli  arc  (.■Hsontinl  to  the 
well-being  of  the  individual  and  the  com lu unity.  Wilbout  linagi- 
natiuu  the  world  would  bo  a  desert,  devoid  of  oveu  its  mirage;  u 
bai'ieti  present  without  future  hopes.  Witlioiil  ImA<;i nation  the 
lover  and  tbe  poet,  aeeordin^  to  u  high  authority,  eould  not  <^xi8t. 
"Without  Imitation  the  child  could  not  grow  into  the  m«n. 
AVitliout  Imitation  tbe  aele  of  daily  life,  known  a»  "'babim" 
originating  in  uucoiiscioue  miiiiiery  and  heredity  would  be  fre*b 
iurvntioiis  or  di)tcov«rio8  in  each  iixlividunl.  From  our  prcHOiit 
praetii-ul  ittinulpoint,  however,  Imitation  is  riitber  the  result  ofau 
idea  exeiled  by  sensorial  impressions  or  tho  iiniiginntiou.  It 
involves  a  reflection  or  bodily  eounterpart  of  a  mental  image. 
When  ]K'Op1o  say  that  a  hysterieal  girl  bus  her  imagination 
vividly  impressed  by  the  contortions  of  n  pntient,  and  becomes 
Atnilariy  afleeted,  tlic  psychologist  afliriiis  tlinl  a  vivid  image  wm 
excited  in  the  mind,  and  that,  by  ibo  law  already  laid  down  in 
regard  to  Imitation  or  Sympathy,  (be  upcctalor's  body  assumes 
the  same  statu  as  ibnt  of  the  patient.  Tbe  physiologist's  mode  of 
expressing  the  like  event,  is  tbat  the  idea  excited  by  tho  8c«do, 
passed  from  tho  heraisphores  down  to  tlie  motor  gaugUa  and 
uervee,  and  so  a  correepouding  tdco-iuotoract  resulted. 

In  concluding  this  Section  it  may  render  tho  relation  between 
Sensation  and  Ideation  clearer  to  employ  u  fanjilinr  illustration. 
I  perceive  an  object,  the  sun,  fur  example.  An  imago  is  formed 
on  tho  retina,  which  is  transmitted  by  the  optic  nerves  to  the 
hraiu.  These  processes  insure  sensorial  perception,  or  object- 
consciousness.  But  there  is  more  than  this;  there  is  a  mental 
impression,  involving  subject-consciousness.  The  condition  of 
my  mind  when  I  perceive  the  sun,  may  he  considered  to  involve 
ideational  as  well  as  (though  excited  by)  sensorial  changes:  in- 
cluding, in  short,  the  mental  state,  whieb,  as  an  idea,  renmlna 
after  the  external  object  or  stimulus  is  withdrawn.  A  change 
has  been  induei-d  in  the  gray  mutter  of  tlie  hemispheres  by  the 
upward  action  of  the  sensory  ganglia  excited  by  imprcsMons 
from  without,  so  that  wu  have  throe  distinct  though  continuous 
portions  o(  the  nervous  system  acted  upon ;  the  peripheral  expan- 
sion of  tho  optic  nerve  on  the  retina,  the  corpora  quadrigcmina, 
and  the  hcmispherieal  centres. 
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After  ceasing  to  perceive  the  sun,  I  retain,  then  (apart  of  course 
from  the  spectrum  which  may  remain  for  a  short  time  after  closing 
my  eyes),  a  state  of  mind  in  relation  to  it  which  constitutes  an  idea 
— the  immediate  result  of  an  external  object,  one  which  passing 
away  from  the  consciousness  may  become  latent.  This  by  active 
Memory  or  recoUective  Imagination  may  be  recalled,  or  by  cre- 
ative Imagination  may  be  united  with  other  ideas  and  formed 
into  one  mental  image.  The  vexed  question  of  the  nature  of  the 
recollection  of  sensations,  in  idea,  will  be  referred  to  in  the  next 
Chapter. 


Section  L— JEstheaia. 

Thk  Intellect  niny  excite  urdiiiuiy  Hcnsafion  fwsthesia),  which 
in  iitlditioii  niny  \>^  either  extcitHive  ((lyi'ti-ii-fitheHiaj  or  dtniiiiinhed 
(antPiitheMa),  while  it  may  also  induce  perverted  eeneation  (par- 
feelhcitiii),  which,  when  painful,  coiiHtitutc!)  dyeiestltesia. 

The  terse,  hut  comprehensive  expruesion  of  John  Hunter,  which 
hoa  nh'eady  been  cited,  containa  iu  a  nutshell  the  principle  which 
underlies  the  greater  part  of  the  phenomena  reforrfd  to  in  this 
chapter,  "/an*  conJUieiU  tliat  I  can  fix  myatfmlion  to  any  part  untd 
I  have  a  scnmlion  in  iJiatpart."  Miitlor  expre«ece  th«  influence  of 
the  ideational  upon  the  eensfttioh»l  centn-«  in  equally  elcur  terms. 
"  Ideas  do  not  act  merely  on  iho  motor  apparatus  by  which  they 
are  expressed ;  they  m  frequently  utlect  the  organs  of  sense, 
u'hich  then  present  sensorial  impresHioiiH  or  images  of  the  ideas." 
Among  other  proofs  he  gives  t}ie  instance  of  a  person's  teeth  being 
set  on  edgo  by  witnessing  another  uhout  to  pass  u  sharp  instru- 
ment over  gloss  or  porcelain ;  also  the  production  of  shuddering 
by  the  mentioning  of  objects  which,  if  present,  would  excite  that 
«eue«tion ;  tliat  is,  by  recolleetivc  Itii agination,  **  I  cannot  think 
of  seeing  a  slate  rubbed  with  a  dry  spong«,"  remarks  Ilerbert 
Spencer,  "without  there  running  through  mo  the  same  thrill 
that  actually  seeing  it  produces."  The  idea  ul'  a  piecu  of  blanket 
in  the  raoutli  af!ects  one  of  my  friends  in  &  similar  but  more 
marked  way. 

If  twenty  persons  direct  their  attention  to  Ilicir  little  fingers 
for  five  or  ten  minutes,  the  result  will  be  something  like  this :  A 
few  will  be  unconscious  of  any  sensation  in  this  member;  some 
will  experience  decided  eeuitations — aching,  pain  (dysfcsthosia), 
tlirobbing  (bypenesthesia),  etc. ;  and  the  majority  will  feel  a  slight 
sense  of  weight  (a'sthcsia)  and  tingling  (pam-ithi-^iu).  This 
simple  experiment  raises  »everal  questions,  as,  Might  sensations 
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alwftrs  be  felt  in  the  part  from  the  changes  which  are  constantly 
going  forward  in  the  tissues,  but  are  unobserved  except  when  the 
attention  is  directed  to  them  f  Or,  does  the  act  of  AttentJou 
excite  increased  raaculurity  of  the  sensorv  ganglia  and  cnase  sub- 
jective sensations?  Or,  lastly,  do  the  sympathetic  centres  become 
excited,  and  tlie  vaso-niotor  nerves  influenced,  so  as  to  cause  tem- 
porary' raacular  changes  in  the  finger  which  involve  sensation? 
The  first  supposition  does  not  seem  probable,  except  to  a  very 
slight  extent.  If  cttrrect,  we  should  always  feel  some  sensation 
in  the  finger  when  consciousness  is  directed  towards  it.  We 
think  both  the  remaining  »iuppositions  have  weight.  Probably 
the  feeling  experienced  is  partially  subjective;  but  we  believe 
there  is  a  real  eflcct  produced  upon  the  finger  if  Thouglit  is  sufli- 
eienlly  long  directed  to  it,  and  that  these  vascular  cliiingOH  are 
felt  in  the  form  of  throbbing,  weight,  etc,'  Other  changes  ore 
more  likely  to  be  subjective. 

ilr.  Braid  tells  us  in  his  little  honk  on  Ujtpnotism  (xx.  p.  93), 
that  he  rer^uested  four  gentlemen,  in  good  health,  and  from  forty 
to  fifty-six  years  of  age,  to  lay  their  arms  on  a  table  with  the 
patms  of  iheir  hands  upwards.  Each  was  to  look  at  the  palm  of 
his  hand  for  a  few  minutes  with  fixed  attention,  and  watch  (he 
reauU.  Entire  Bilenco  was  enjoined.  What  happened?  "In 
about  five  minutes,  the  tinit,  one  of  the  present  membera  of  the 
Koyal  Academy,  stated  that  he  felt  a  sensation  offfreni  mid  in  the 
hand ;  another,  who  is  »  very  talented  author,  said  thai  for  some 
time  he  thonght  nothing  was  going  to  happen,  hut  at  Inst  a 
dartinff,  pricking  sensation  took  place  fKim  the  palm  of  the  hand, 
M  if  electric  sparks  wer<.>  being  drawn  from  it ;  the  third  gentle- 
man, lately  mayor  of  a  large  borough,  said  that  he  felt  a  very  un- 
comfortable sensation  of  heat  come  over  his  hand;  the  fourth, 
secretary  to  an  imporlant  association,  had  become  rigidly  cata- 
leptic,  his  arm  l>eing  firmly  fixed  to  the  table." 

It  would  be  difficult  to  determine  in  these  instances  by  what 
train  of  thought  these  different  results  came  to  pass;  whether 
each  imagined  that  snch  and  snch  efl'ects  would  be  produced  by 
tlie  prooees,  or  whether  an  accidental  condition  of  the  hand  at 

I  Thii  vkw  i*  oaaAnnad  l>j  tho  Kmi  that  If  >  |Hirt  which  i«  Iho  objoot  of  cIo*e  st* 
Untion  Itbtlil  Dimly  in  on*  p(«i^ou,  llie  ili'jilBjr  uf  inun'tilnr  pn*i^  i)  acuDntpaaUil 
lij  VMoauilor  diUuiioa  in  thii  partkm  or  Ibo  bodjr  (u«  Gaskell  in  Ilw  Jounul  of 
Anamny  wid  Pby»lok^,  il.  (1877)  p,  TW>. 
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the  niomeiit,  cniise<]  certain  vpry  fliiglit  euggcatiotiH,  wliich  were 
iut«ii^itic(l  Uy  the  Attention  direcled  to  them.  Prohal>ly  the 
formisr;  but  one  tiling  is  certain,  thnt  had  Mr.  Jlniid  siiggi^sted 
other  i'tl'ucts,  iiisteud  of  prf»«rvin^  «ileiu-e,  the  c-huracter  ol'  the 
UDsitioiu  would  have  been  grcntly  moditicd. 


SectioB  n. — ^HyperaBtheaia. 

It  is  unnocessary,  under  this  head,  to  do  more  than  to  refer  in 
illustration  to  the  noioriouB  fuel  that  tho  expectation  of  the  pain 
of  an  actual  blow  on  any  ^wirt  of  the  body  greatly  intousifics  U. 
It  ie,  in  short,  tho  oonvurHC  of  the  other  truth  that  \)A\u  is  not  fett, 
or  only  slightly  felt,  when  tho  Attention  is  dirt-cted  in  u  diilcreut 
channel. 


Section  m. — Anesthetla. 


Insensibility  to  bodily  pain,  artificially  induced,  without  drugs 
and  8ol»?ly  by  psychical  means,  is  a  most  interesting  and  imjtortuut 
fact,  and  would  retiuire  a  chapt«r  iiiateud  of  a  few  paragraphs  to 
do  it  justice. 

The  simplest  example  of  antesthema  due  to  intellectual  condi- 
tions, occurs  when  tho  Attention  is  so  powerfully  arrested  in  a 
certain  channel  that  the  application  of  a  painful  stimulus  to  the 
body  is  not  observed.  The  writer  was  on  one  occasion  about  to 
have  a  tooth  extracted  under  the  influence  of  laughing  gas,  when, 
in  conscfiuence  of  an  unlooked>for  contretemps,  Uie  dentist  was 
unable  to  administer  it.  Tho  extraction  was  therefore  performed 
unthout  it,  but  the  operation  was  rendered  almost  painless,  by  tho 
writer  vividly  imagining  pleasant  ideas,  and  mentally  repeatJug  to 
himself,  "  How  delightful !  how  delightful  i" 

In  January,  1833.  there  was  a  young  woman,  Elizabeth  11.,  a 
patient  at  Guy's  lloepitnl,  who  was  found  by  the  house-physician, 
Mr.  Price,  to  b«  readily  susceptible  to  the  elTects  produced  by 
directing  her  attention  for  a  few  minutes  to  a  bright  object  In 
this  state  I  found  that  any  {Hirt  of  the  limbs  became  anEesthoslc 
or  seneitive  according  to  the  idea  impressed  upon  her.  When 
we  pricked  her  arm  with  a  pin  the  did  not  In  the  first  instance 
indicate  any  kvusu  of  pain,  but  when  we  impressed  upon  her 


J 
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miiul  llint  the  pricking  was  puinlul  stie  tnatiifestcJ  the  usual  Indi- 
catUm^  of  pniik.  Wlien,  oit  tbe  coutniry,  the  idea  vias  immedi- 
at«ly  impressed  upon  her  tbat  the  proceodinjc^  would  not  hurt 
her,  the  part  pricked  naa  at  once  entirely  univsthctic.  This 
experiment  wna  repeated  several  times.  She  had  no  recollec- 
tion of  it  when  aroused. 

A  young  ]a<Iy,  who  was  about  to  be  operated  upon  by  Mr.  J. 
'Q,  Thrnpp  under  the  influence  of  cLlier,  fell  into  a  condition 
Wnmlatiiig  the  effecle  of  etherisation.  Tbree  and  a  half  years 
before,  ether  had  been  administered  to  her,  on  account  of  the 
renio^'al  of  teeth,  and  previous  to  the  return  of  sensibility  she 
laughed  and  cried  in  a  hystericul  manner.  On  Xovember  iJO, 
1882,  Mr.  Tbruppheld,  for  a  eecoiid  or  two,  some  ether  about  three 
inches  from  the  patient's  mouth.  Scarcely  had  she  recognized 
the  smell  than  the  eyelids  ijuivered  rapidly,  there  was  convergent 
strabismus,  the  face  became  congested  and  assumed  the  purple 
hue  common  in  the  early  singe  of  aiiiestbi^sia.  Violent  trembling 
of  the  upper  and  lower  limbs  folluweil,  succeeded  by  strong  con- 
vulsive struggles,  and  at  lost  complete  flaccidity  of  the  muscles, 
with  heavy  brcalhing.  The  sensibility  was  blunted,  so  that  the 
edec  of  the  upper  eyelids  could  be  touched  witliout  inducing 
Kflcx  action  ■  (xU-ii.,  December  23,  1882). 

I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Woodhouse  Itraine,  who  has  had  large 
experience  in  administering  amvethelic-s  at  the  Charing  Cross 
Hospital,  for  tbe  following  striking  cases  of  imaginary  or  psychical 
koaasthesia. 

"  During  the  year  18G2  I  was  called  upon,"  writes  Mr.  Wood- 
house  firaine,  "  to  give  chloroform  to  a  very  nervous  and  highly 
hysterical  girl,  who  was  about  to  have  two  sebaceous  tumors  of  tbe 
scalp  removed.  On  going  into  the  operating  tlieatre,  it  was  found 
that  the  bottle  containing  tbe  chloroform  had  been  removed  to 
the  dispensary,  and  on  testing  the  Snow's  inhaler,  which  at  tbat 
time  I  was  in  the  habit  of  using,  I  found  it  to  be  quite  devoid  of 
even  any  smell  of  chloroform.  Then,  having  sent  for  the  bottle 
in  order  to  accustom  tlic  girl  to  the  face-piece,  I  applied  it  to  her 
&00  nod  she  at  once  began  to  breathe  rapidly  through  it.  When 
she  had  done  this  for  about  half  a  minute  she  said, '  Oh  I  feel  it, 

>  VTliM  clbpT  wnt  kdually  adiniiiiiterMl.  the  pnlienl  bfcninc  Mnsibln,  BQd  iawiuU 
blllty  WM  wilh  ilifllcu)tj  rpinduccd  with  wtcii  ounca  nf  other.  It  (ooiQi  m  pll; 
iwl  lo  have  ofM-mtvU  diiriiig  ih*-  L'Ontiniiniicv  or  the  nnyatal  ■nantheaia. 
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I  feel  I  am  going  off,'  atifl  as  tlie  chloroform  bottle  had  not 
arrived,  she  wus  lold  lo  go  oii  Iirenthing  quietly.  At  this  time 
her  hand,  which  had  been  resting  across  her  chest,  filipped  down 
by  her  side,  and  as  she  did  not  replace  it,  T  thought  [  wonld 
pinch  bcr  arm  gently  lo  see  the  amount  of  discomfort  her  hys- 
terical state  would  induce  her  to  bcnr.  She  did  not  notice  a 
gentle  pinch,  and  so  I  pinched  her  hiirder,  and  then  as  hard  as  I 
could,  and  to  my  surprise  I  found  lliat  she  did  not  seem  to  feel 
at  all.  Finding  this  was  the  case  I  asked  the  operator  to  begin, 
and  he  incised  one  of  the  tumors,  and  then,  as  the  cyst  was  imly 
slightly  adherent,  pulled  it  away.  At  this  time  I  had  removed 
the  face-piece,  and  wishing  to  see  the  effect  of  her  imagination,  I 
said  to  the  operator,  who  was  going  to  remove  the  second  tnmor, 
'  wait  a  minnie,  she  seems  to  be  coming  ronnd.'  Instantly  her  res- 
piration, which  had  been  quite  qniet,  altered  in  character,  becom- 
ing rapid  as  when  I  first  applied  the  inhaler,  and  she  commenced 
moving  her  arms  ahont.  I  then  reapplied  the  (ace-piece  and  her 
breathing  again  became  quiet,  and  she  submitted  to  the  second 
operation,  withoot  moving  a  muscle,  and  when  the  water  dress- 
ing and  bandages  were  applied,  in  answer  to  the  question,  as  to 
whether  she  had  felt  anything,  slio  said, '  Xo,  I  was  quite  nncon- 
scions  of  all  that  was  done,'  and  to  the  time  she  left  the  hospital 
she  flrmly  believed  in  the  potency  of  the  antesthettc  which  had 
been  administered ! 

"  Exactly  ten  years  later,  that  is.  in  1912, 1  met  with  a  similar 
case.  On  .Inne  Ifi,  1872,  Kate  Levy,  agi;<l  20,  came  to  the  Dental 
Hospital  of  London  to  have  some  carious  teeth  extracted,  but  as 
more  than  one  sitting  was  deemed  necessary,  it  was  proposed  to 
remove  the  two  moat  painful  and  ditlicnlt  teeth,  and  then  order 
her  to  come  again.  This  patient  like  the  last  was  of  a  very  hys- 
terical temperament,  but  had  nitrons  oxide  administered  without 
any  diflienlty,  and  the  extracrtiona  were  performed;  when  she 
came  to  herself,  she  refiised  to  sit  up  in  the  chair,  or  to  push  the 
piece  of  wood  froni  between  her  teeth  (where  it  had  been  plaoed 
for  the  purpose  of  keeping  her  moutli  open),  that  is  she  remained 
perfectly  motionless,  not  taking  any  notice  of  surrounding  objects, 
and  not  doing  anything  she  was  told  to  do.  That  she  was  con- 
scious I  knew  by  the  expression  of  her  face,  by  the  quivering  of 
both  eyelids,  and  by  the  reflex  action  which  immediately  ensued 
on  touching  the  coi\junctiva.     I  tlieretbre  said  to  the  operator, 


'Well,  if  she  is  still  unconscious  there  will  be  tjroe  to  remove 
SDOthcr  tooth,'  for  eleven  teeth  and  roota  hnd  to  be  cxtroctcd, 
ktid  to  my  surprise,  this  was  done  without  any  Apparent  suffering. 
I  tlien  remembered  the  previous  case,  and  said  to  the  operator 
'Now  she  is  coming  round."  She  thereupon  oi>ened  her  eyes, 
8At  up,  and  recovered  in  the  usual  way  that  (lutients  do.  tihe 
came  again  on  June  SUl,  and  wishing  to  try  the  influence  her 
imagination  had  on  her  sensibility,  I  determined  to  administer 
air  only.  She  breathed  this  for  a  few  seconds,  and  on  my  oalliug 
the  pupils'  attention  to  her  mode  of  quiet  breathing,  she  began 
to  inhale  the  air  more  deeply,  and  then,  on  my  giving  her  the 
cue  by  saying  to  the  pupils  present,  'Xow,  you  see,  when  I  lilt 
ap  her  hand,  and  then  let  it  go,  it  will  fall  hoavily,'  it  turned' 
out  as  wae  predicted ;  then  saying,  '  Now,  you  will  lind  she  will 
breathe  rapidly  and  then  ccaso  to  feel  pain,  although  she  will 
know  something  is  being  done,'  I  roniov«<l  the  iace-piece.  Th« 
operator  then  commenced  his  extractions,  removed  four  teeth, 
and  in  the  hospital  note-book  it  is  writu-n  by  Mr.  T,  II.  O.  I(ard< 
ing,  who  was  the  surgeon  on  duty  that  daj- :  *  Note. — The  patient 
brealhod  air  only  through  ibc  inliuler;  one  iirm  tooth,  two  firm 
fitatn)>a,  and  a  temporary  tooth  extracted;  said  she  felt  no  pain, 
hut  felt  the  teeth  coming  out — a  well-marked  case  of  hysteria. 
IT.  II.'  This  patient  again  came,  by  order,  on  June  2!)th,  and 
OD  several  other  occasions,  when  air  only  wai^  adminiMered,  and 
each  time  tlie  same  psychical  aniesthesia  was  apparent." 

No  one  who  has  studied  the  history  of  aniesthetics'  in  all  forms, 
doohta  that,  whether  by  inducing  a  profound  and  peculiar  kind 
of  sleep,  or  by  merely  rendering  the  patient  insensible  to  ^ennoriid 
impressions  related  to  a  certain  idea  or  train  of  ideas,  severe  as 
well  as  trivial  operations  may  be  pert'urmed  without  any  pain. 
A  few  words  on  aniesthei^ia,  especially  iu  connection  with  Dr. 
ElUotson  and  Mesmerism,  may  not  be  out  of  place  here'  A 
passage  in  Sir  John  Forbes'a  British  and  FoTeign  Mulicat  i?e-^ 
view,  on  ita  employment  In  surgical  operations,  is  now  of  real  V 

'  It  Ua  Koiukablu  fuel  that  in  all.orniTBrlxBJt,  bUtorica  of  niiBvlhetlcii,  juycAinif 
»iwitb<Hic(  ara  not  »vnn  ni^nt boned.    Yet  thay  pivcvded  ilruj^-anwttliMla,  und  to  a  , 
bitfi!  rstent  luggcikil  it.     Cloquet  ramortd  a  womac'i  bnail,  during  the  mcsinario  I 
thep  i<li«  boln^  bLIv  to  cotavfno,  but  inwiulblc  to  pain},  (o  for  Imtk  m  1^20.     Jl  ii| 
aaid  lUt  no  fatal  i-atu  Truia  pycbkal  aaM«lbe*[a  haa  occurml, 

>   Vui<  manrka  bj'  tbo  writer  an  ibe  occaaion  of  Dr.   EIIiot4on'i  death,  In 
Mtdkal  Time*  and  OaKclt*,  Augun  29,  1808. 
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List'irionl  interest,  und  tlic  period  which  it  niarkx  oti^^ht  not  to 
ovoriooktMl  by  nny  one  who  undertakes  to  write  atromjilete  his- 
tory of  ttu»'«tLctiv!c.  Four  ycara  before  (in  1S42)  at  a  diseue«ion 
.  the  M<^^ie»1  iind  Cbirurgi(.-al  Society,  ou  iin  operation  performed 
rithout  pain  under  tlic  influence  of  Mesmerism  (so-ealled),  a 
distin<;ui»hed  member  of  the  profession,  the  late  Dr.  Copland, 
dwcrted  that  the  faet  was  unworthy  of  the  Society's  considcmtion , 
because  pain  is  n  wise  provision  of  nature,  nitd  [latieDtfl  are  all  the 
belter  for  it,  and  recover  more  quiekly  t 

In  1843  appeared  Dr.  Elliutson's  well-known  work,  Xumerota 
Ctsa  of  Surrfiettl  Opfrab'ons  icUhottt  Ptiin  in  Ihc  ifamerie  Stale. 
Then  nfler  the  lujisc  of  a  few  years,  a  large  number  of  eapital 
0[)«rations  in  various  countries  (espevially  in  India  by  Dr.  Esdaile) 
having  been  piiinlessly  perfonued,  a  considerable  change  of 
opinion  evidently  took  place,  and  Sir  John  Forbes,  iu  his  Jieeinc 
for  October,  1646,  thus  writes:  "Indeed,  we  hesitate  iiot  to 
assert  thnt  the  testimony  is  now  of  so  varied  and  extensive  a  kind, 
80  strong,  and,  in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases,  so  seemingly  uu- 
oxecptiouable,  as  to  authorize  us — nay,  in  honesty  to  compel  us 
— to  recommend  that  an  immediate  and  complete  trial  of  the 
practice  be  made  in  surgical  cases."  But  scarcely  had  this 
number  of  the  liccieic  appeared,  when  the  lirst  operation  under 
the  influence  of  ether  was  performed  in  America !  This  was  on 
October  Iflth,  and  the  news  reaching  England  on  December  17th, 
tlie  discovery  was  announced  in  the  Mediml  (jazttk  of  the 
ISth,  under  the  head  of  "  Animal  Mngnctism  Super«^ed,"  and 
ou  the  follmving  day  Liston  operated  for  the  first  time  upon  a 
patient  under  its  influence.  It  was  soon  seen  that  many  phe- 
nomena, such  as  partial  consciousness,  calling  out  aa  if  in  pain, 
and  sensitiveness  to  slight  touch,  were  <)uite  consistent  with  per- 
fect insensibility  to  pain  (iinalgesia)  and  were  not,  aa  many  had 
supposed  when  they  occurred  in  mesmeric  patients,  proofs  of 
imposture.  Xow,  Dr.  Elliotson  and  his  opponeiita  were  both 
right  and  wrong — lie  wrong  in  asserting  that  Mesmerism  would 
be  the  auffisthelic  ultimately  adopted  by  the  profession,  but  right 
in  his  Itcltof  tliat  operations  had  been  painlessly  performed  uuder 
ita  influence ;  however  its  mode  of  aeliou  be  explained.  We  can 
hut  smile  now  at  the  objection  already  referred  to,  raised  ' 
much  flippancy  against  tbe  prevention  of  pain  ;  possib' 
rather  to  blush  that  nicmbcrt)  of  our  profession  sh 
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jrroand.  have  oppojieil  the  noble  altempt  to  intraduw  painless  ope- 
ration in  sultry.  Pcrliaps  the  prejudice  was  not  more  singular 
than  that  of  the  esleeme^l  Kditor  of  Clidiiis  against  the  eniploymciit 
of  ether,  for  he  wrote,  in  1847,  "T  have  <:onsiderabIe  dniilit  of  the 
propriety  of  putting  a  patient  into  so  unnatural  a  condition  aa 
results  from  inhalinj^  ether,  which  ^ems  scarcely  difieront  from 
severe  intoxication,  a  state  in  which  no  surgeon  would  be  desirous 
of  having  ft  putictit  who  was  about  to  he  submitted  to  n  serious 
operation"  (Ixii..  IL  p.  loni*). 

The  Ntnrquis  of  DalhonMie  wrote  in  185G,  -Tune  27,  in  referenoo 
lo  Esdftile's  psychical  ariB>s(hetic;  "  Of  the  eificacy  of  it  in  surgical 
caee-i  I  am  able  to  i*pe«k  with  contidence.  I)r,  Ksdaile  undoubt- 
edly did  po«se»s  the  facidty  of  so  influencing  the  sensations  of 
Dfttives  of  Imlia  by  means  of  mestnoriam  aa  to  n^duce  thom  to  a 
Vtate  of  insensibility  not  less  complete  than  that  which  is  now  pro- 
duced by  the  ose  of  chlorol'orm.  While  they  were  in  that  state  of 
insensibility  he  performed  upon  them  surgical  operations  of  every 
kind ;  many  of  them  tremendous  in  their  magnitude,  duration, 
And  severity.  Those  operations  were  performed  without  any 
apparent  consciou-iness  in  the  patient,  without  pain  to  him,  and 
tuually  with  great  success."' 

Dr.  Esdaile,  in  his  InbitiucHon  of  Mesmerism  {with  lite  sanctio)i  of 
Gwfrvnifnl)  into  tfw  PitbUt-  Hdnpifnii  uf  IixHa  (2iid  edit.,  1856), 
rds  261  opcrfttious  performed  by  him  in  the  ho^iiitals  of 
Xooghly  and  CalcutlA,  rendered  paiidess  by  miismcrism.  Of 
these,  ilOO  consisted  of  the  removal  of  large  tumors  from  10  pouudo 
to  103  pounds  in  weight.  In  a  hospital  cnlled  the  Subscription 
Hospital  there  had  also  been  eighty-four  capital  operations  per- 
formed ondcr  the  same  influence.  In  addition  to  these  d4&  opo- 
ratioas,  smaller  ones  were  performed,  as  teeth  extraction,  appliuo- 
lion  of  nitric  aoid  lo  large  wounds,  ftbsccsses  openod,  etc. 

There  were  14  deaths  out  of  261,  but  in  no  instance  was  duath 
caused  by  the  operation, 

'  LiKd  l)BlbDuu«  itatM  thiit  he  iippoinl*d  Dr.  Esdsile  in  1818  lo  be  one  of  the 
Pmlitcncj  Sili^cfinn  in  at^knowii^dKiiiDnt  of  llio  trrvloiK  he  hud  mniiiirxd  I"  hil- 
nwiit}^,  anil  in  ordcc  liiui  ho  might  be  ablu  to  cuiitiuua  li'ta  nervier  ut  tba  capitnl 
(CUeutU). 
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Seotion  17.— PaT«8th«Bia. 

The  individual  under  tKe  influence  of  Braidisro,  pei'sitaded  tliat 
he  U  in  danger  of  being  loM  in  the  etnow,  nhivei's  witli  imaginary, 
but  to  him  HO  leSiS  real,  cold.  Adopting  tlie  expression  which  tho 
Tichbonie  trial  has  rendered  so  proverbial,  wo  niaj-  say  that 
Shukcspeare  would  have  been  "surprised  to  learn"  tliat  a  niaii 
niiglit  be  able  to  hold  a  fire  in  his  hand  and  yet  fancy  himself 
cold  by  thinking  on  the  frosty  Caucasus,  and,  conversely,  might 
be  able  without  feeling  chilly  to 

"  Walliiw  nakin)  In  DoMniter  mow. 
By  lIiinkiTig  on  fantaMic  niniiner'i  hpBt ; " 

for  a  central  seneution  of  ideal  or  subjective  origin,  can  supplant 
the  sensation  derived  from  a  peripheral  itnpreasion,  since  the 
nntitbeHis  suggested  (being  more  powerful  in  proportion  to  the 
original  stimulus)  would  occupy  tbat  portion  of  the  cortex  h.tbit> 
ually  connected  witJ]  simple  Bensation  and  thus  a  kind  of  locnl 
hypnotism  result. 

Professor  Gregory  reports  one  of  those  frequent  ott»c8  in  which, 
by  suggestion,  "the  subject"  experiences  a  x-ariciy  of  sensations, 
"One  unn  was  deprived  of  sensation,  or  both  arms,  or  the  whole 
frame.  lie  was  made  to  feel  n  knife  burning-bot,  and  the  chair 
on  which  he  sat  equally  so.  When  he  started  up  he  was  made  to 
feel  the  floor  so  hot  that  be  was  compelled  to  hop  about,  and 
wished  to  pull  off  his  boots,  which  burnt  him.  He  was  nuide  to 
feci  the  room  ititoleriibly  warm,  and  aetuiilly  perspired  with  the 
heut;  ul^er  which  he  was  ma<]e  to  feel  it  so  cold,  that  in  a 
minute  or  two  be  buttoned  his  coat,  and  walked  about  rubbing 
his  hundi!.  In  about  five  minutes  h\a  hand  was  really  chilled,  a« 
I  found,  like  that  of  a  person  exposed  to  frost "  (xix.  p.  853). 

Mr.  Braid,  in  investigating  the  alleged  discoveries  of  Heichon- 
bach  in  n-gard  to  the  Od  force,  found  that  in  nearly  all  cases, 
even  when  the  persons  had  not  been  hypnotised,  draninga  magnet 
or  other  object  slowly  from  the  wrist  to  the  point  of  the  Angers 
produced  various  effects.  Among  these  were  "a  change  of  tem- 
perature, tingling,  creeping,  pricking,"  while,  when  be  reversed 
the  motion,  "it  was  generally  followed  by  a  change  of  symptoms 
/rom  the  altered  current  of  ulcaa  then  siigi/atttt    Moreover,  if  any 
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idea  of  what  mijcht  be  expoctwJ  existed  in  tlio  iiiiiid  |iR'viou»Ij-,  or 
wa«  suggested  orally  during  the  process,  it  wiin  gcutnilly  very 
epeedily  realized.  The  above  patients  being  now  roquMtod  to 
look  asi«te,  or  a  screen  having  been  intcqjoscd  ko  aa  to  pn'vent 
their  seeing  what  was  being  dont;,  if  ihey  wore  ruqui-sled  to 
deecrihe  their  sensations  (luring  iho  repeljlion  of  lli«  pro<.-e««c«, 
similar  phenomena  wore  stated  to  hv  rualizud  wln-n  thero  was 
nothing  whatever  done  bvyoiid  watching  tbum,  and  noting  thoir 
responses."  Ilis  son.  Dr.  Braid,  who  uettielei]  hi»  fnthcr  in  hi^ 
experiments,  remarks  in  a  letter  to  the  author  a  few  yt;tir»  ago, 
"certainly  the  first  rfsulta  would  have  mislfd  any  one  who  waa 
not  accustomed  to  sifi  such  nmUoi-s," 

When  nsiting  the  Crystal  I'alaco  some  ycare  ago,  it  struck  the 
writer  that  the  man  who  thou  Imd  charge  of  a  galvanic  battery, 
could  tell  soiiiclhing  about  Iinuginatiun.  I  was  not  luiatakcn,  for 
he  assured  mo  that  very  often  when  a  lady  had  grasped  the  handles 
of  the  machine,  ehe  rcnitirked  on  Ilio  i>cculiar  Bcnsations  she 
experienced,  and  ([uito  thought  she  was  being  gaU'anized,  although 
he  had  not  put  the  battery  in  action.  But  it  is  a  fact,  perhayis 
ei(ually  deserving  of  notice,  that  such  subjcclivc  impressions  may, 
a»  in  the  present  instance,  have  a  limit  to  tlieir  operations,  for  the 
galvanist  stated  that  he  had  cerer  observed  any  twitching  of  the 
handu  from  these  imaginary'  shocks. 

The  thonght  of  any  material  which  actually  sets  "the  teeth  on 
edge"  may  cause  this  or  allied  sensations'  of  discomfort  and  ereo 
innscnlar  movements.  Of  course  the  scnsitivene^  to  particular 
things,  in  conse<}uence  of  heredity  or  of  an  individual  and  acci- 
dental association  of  a  particular  surface  with  certain  setLialions, 
vmriea  greatly.  The  mere  recalling  of  tlie  fruit  must  have 
indDccd  decided  sensations  in  such  a  family  as  that  mentioned  by 
I'rosper  Lucas,  to  the  members  of  which  thfi  mero  sight  of  a 
peneh  was  intolerable,  producing  "  une  sensation  de  fr^niictsement 
interne  et  d'  horripilation."'  Hence  it  was  necatsary  to  prepare 
their  peaches  for  them  with  tlie  skin  carefully  rc-movcd.  (Vide 
Traill  PhSotophiqHC  el  I'hysioiofjique  de  VllrraUti  Nalurelle,  i.  481.) 


■  Sss  paf«i  &G-T. 
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Section  v.— Dy«»iUiesm. 

Then  as  to  actual  pain  caused  by  mental  states,  Sympathj", 
Expectation,  et<!.,  the  most  familiar  instance  ts  that  of  toothache, 
or  tic-douloureux  occasioned  in  this  manner.  Burton  quotes  from 
Dr.  Cotla's  Discoccrtf  of  Ignorant  ih-actitioHcrs  of  J'hysiek  two 
examples  of  what  "Phanaie  is  able  to  do;  the  one  of  a 
[larsoii's  wito  in  Northamptonshire,  anno  1607,  that  coming  to  a 
physician,  and  toM  by  him  ttial  she  was  iroubled  with  the  sciatica, 
■8  be  conjectured  (a  disease  fihe  was  free  from),  the  samu  night 
after  lier  return,  upon  hia  words,  fel!  into  a  grievous  fit  of  a 
sdatim;  and  suoh  another  example  he  hath  of  another  good  wife, 
(hat  was  so  troubled  with  the  rramp;  after  the  same  manner  she 
came  by  it,  because  her  physician  did  hut  name  it"  (xlviii.  p.  169). 

Laux^iius  records  tlie  case  of  a  young  man  who  watched  with 
gKM  attention  a  priest  being  bled  from  the  arm  for  an  altnclc  of 
pleurisy.  Two  hours  afterwards  he  experienced  a  severe  pain  in 
bis  own  arm,  at  tlie  spot  corresponding  to  tliat  of  the  puncture, 
and  did  not  get  rid  of  it  ibr  a  couple  of  days  (Ix.  p.  164).  This  is 
a  fair  instance  of  (lie  primarily  neuralgic  class  of  cases,  cjiused  by 
a  stimulus  aetiu^  ecutrally  upon  the  sensor}*  ncrvct<.  In  this  and 
the  following  case  it  in  inipuesiblc  to  say  how  fur  emotional 
oxcitemcut  assisted  the  result. 

Gratioict  (xv.)  relates  that  a  law  student  who  was  present  for 
the  6rsl  time  lu  his  lifv  at  a  surgical  op<;rattun,  which  consisted  in 
remuving  a  small  tumor  from  tlie  ear,  felt  at  the  same  instant  80 
acute  a  patu  in  his  own  ear  thnt  he  involuntarily  put  his  bund  to 
it  and  cried  out.  tjratiulet,  who  hiniBi-lf  witnessed  the  circum- 
stance, docs  not  state  whether  the  affected  car  corresponded  to 
that  upon  which  the  operation  was  pcrlurmud,  but  this  is  implied. 
This  case  forms  an  excvllcnl  illustration  uf  simple  pain  caused  by 
what  is  popularly  understood  as  "Sympathy,"  a  fellow  feeling, 
which  might  well  bring  it  under  the  category  of  emotional 
iufluencc. 


Section  TI.— Seniation  from  Association  of  Ideas  in  accordance  with 
the  Law  of  Contiguity. 

Instances  abound  of  physical  effects  resulting  from  the  op 
of  tliifl  law.     A  man,  at  a  previous  period  has  had  the  i 
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presented  to  hia  tninil  as  that  now  present,  and  with  it  there  was 
associated  a  particular  seii^itinn.  With  the  recurrence  of  the 
idea  ariAea  ttie  formerly  a»iociated  setisaliou,  uulees  the  latter  has 
been  (oo  fuint  to  induce  the  neceesarj'  oobeeion  or  "  polarization." 

Dr.  Kellogg  reconia,  in  the  ^mm«iH  Journal  of  Tusamtif,  the 
caae  of  a  friend  of  his  who  informed  him  that  he  had  freiiucntly 
flailed,  when  young,  in  a  steamboat  across  an  arm  of  the  sea 
which  waa  rough,  and  in  consequence  often  eiiftereil  from  aww 
sickness.  Upon  this  boat  was  an  old  blind  tiddler  who  diil  his 
beat  to  alienate  the  sufferings  of  the  passengers  with  his  xnolin. 
Tlie  re-iiilt  waa  that  this  instrument  became  aafiociated  in  bis 
mind  with  sea-sicknesa,  and  for  years  he  could  never  hear  it 
witlioat  experiencing  sensations  of  nausea  or  a  sort  of  mat  de  wtr. 
Van  Swieten's  case  of  vomiting,  which  will  be  given  under  in- 
voluntary muRcular  action,  might  also  be,  as  cnrreclly,  cited  here. 

Grstiolet  (XV.  p.  207)  relates  of  himself  that  when  a  child  his 
sight  became  aHected,  and  he  was  obliged  to  wear  spedaclca. 
The  pressure  which  their  weight  exerted  upon  the  nose  waa  so 
insupportable  that  be  was  obliged  to  discontinue  their  use. 
Writing  twenty  yean  aflcr,  he  says  that  he  never  sees  any  one 
wearing  spectacles  without  instantly  experiencing,  very  disagi-ee- 
ably,  the  sensation  which  bad  so  much  disturbed  bim  as  a  boy. 

Str.  J.  W.  Clark,  formerly  of  the  Uoyal  Indian  Knginecring 
College  (Staines),  informs  me  that  he  was  severely  burnt  in  con* 

lucuce  of  an  explosion  iu  a  hot  oil  bnth.  Kver  since  Ihe  aoci* 
dent,  now  some  years  ago,  the  smell  of  hot  oil  has  always  been 
prodoctive  of  a  feeling  of  nausea.  A  slifjbt  burn  from  ether 
vapor  (also  about  the  lieiul)  vniiscd  a  similar,  though  much  lees 
marked,  sensation  to  become  associated  with  it. 


Section  Vn.—Special  Sflases. 


Ill  rcgnrtl  to  the  tjirctnl  Ktises,  Ihe  influenco  of  the  Mind  ia 
notorioti».  If  any  one  prefers  to  consider  the  senses  under  the 
lent)  Mind,  be  bos  but  to  suppose  that  we  are  illustrating  the  in- 
flaenc«  of  one  group  of  mental  faculties  over  onolher  group, 
iovtcad  of  that  of  Mind  over  Body.  All  we  maintain  ii>  that  the 
psychical  state — the  condition  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres — may 
play  upon  the  sensory  centres  so  us  to  produce  certain  seusoriul 
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phenonictift,  and  ntso  that  it  may  so  affect  the  eensonum  that  itn- 
preeainiis  upon  the  eenees  received  from  the  outer  world  may  be 
moditied  in  vspiouh  ways.  We  cannot  adopt  Hunter's  mode  of 
expression,  "  the  idea  of  a  sensation  is  supposed  to  be  tlie  eensa- 
tion  iteelf,"  for  there  is  a  sensation,  although  subjective.  When 
there  is  actual  hatlucination,  we  may  say  that  the  idea  of  a  sensa- 
tion, having  induced  such  intensity  of  action  of  the  sense-ganglia 
as  to  cause  the  same  eflect  as  if  excited  by  a  material  object,  is 
supposed  to  bo  a  sensation  caused  by  an  objective  impression. 

(a)  OLrACTOKY. — The  influence  of  the  Imagination  (in  its  ex- 
pectivo  form)  upon  the  olfactory  sense  is  well  exhibit<>d  in  a  case 
reported  by  Professor  Bennett,  of  Edinburgh  (xviil.  p,  15): 

"A  clergyman  told  mo  that  somo  time  ago  suspicions  were 
entertained  in  his  parish  of  a  womun  who  was  supposed  to  have 
poisoned  her  newly  born  infant.  The  coffin  was  exhumed,  and 
the  procurator  fiscal,  who  atteudtd  with  the  medical  men  to  ex- 
amine the  body,  declared  that  h«  already  perceived  the  odor  of 
decomposition,  which  made  him  feci  faint,  and  in  consequence  he 
withdrew.  But  on  opening  the  coffin,  it  was  found  to  be  empty, 
and  il  was  al^crwards  ascertained  thai  no  child  had  been  born, 
and  consequently  no  murder  committed." 

{!>)  OfUi^K. — There  is  a  striking  observation  made  by  St. 
Theresa,  whom  M.  Maury  characterizes  as  the  metaphysician  of 
feminine  mysticism  and  of  ecstatic  illumination,  namely,  "I  have 
ki>own  some  of  weak  mind  who  imagine  they  act  all  that  they 
think,  and  this,"'  she  adds,  "  is  a  very  dangerous  condition."  One 
practical  reflection  may,  in  passing,  be  made  upon  the  ecstatics  to 
whom  she  refers.  It  would  be  much  more  difficult  to  believe  in 
the  credulity  of  the  saints  and  mystics,  if  we  did  not  see  ample 
physiological  reasons  for  believing  that  the  senses  were  really 
acted  upon  by  their  intense  thought  on  certain  spiritual  subjecta. 
They  knew  nothing  of  the  action  of  Expectation  or  Imagination 
npon  the  sensorium. 

In  cases  where  actual  visions  are  described  as  occurring,  while 
we  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  assume  more  tiiaii  an  excitement 
of  the  sensory  ganglia.  Miiller  would  have  held  that  there  waa  an 
image  impressed  on  the  retina  excited  by  internal  instead  of,  as 
uormuUy  happens,  by  external  stimuli.'     In  his  section  on  the 

'aU«r  ■>}»,  "  Til*  pntctm  bj  which  ]ibniitaiiiu  an  produced  b  Ihs  ktmm  of 
o  which  Ihe  vliion  of  actual  oxwnwl  objeota  li  due.    In  Ibe  laiior  cu«  puv 
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"  InflD«nce  of  the  Mind  upon  the  Senses,"  he  objects  to  the  terra 
halliicmntion  being  applied  to  kiioIi  experience,  because  it  implies 
that  tlie  phantaaui  in  n  mere  iden,  instviid  of  bciiif;  tri)l>'  a  scnMu 
lion.  This  objection  is,  of  course,  eqnaltj  forcible  whetJior  we 
reg&rd  the  retina  (in  the  case  of  vision)  or  the  optic  centres,  ue 
the  ftent  of  the  plienomenon. 

Miiller's  remark,  when  referring  to  those  caAos  In  which  ex- 
tirpation of  the  e,ve  coexists  witli  phantasms,  thnt  they  "  prove 
that  the  presence  of  tlie  retina  is  not  a  necessary  condition  for 
the  prmluction  of  such  phcnonienn,  hnt,  on  the  eontmry,  that  the 
deeper  seated  parts  of  the  essentiiil  orgnn  of  vision  iiro  alone  re- 
quired," is  an  admission  sufficietit  to  allow  of  all  other  instances 
of  spectral  phenomena  from  siibj^'ctivu-  causes  being  referred  to 
the  aenaory  ganglia  and  central  nuclei  of  the  optic  nerve. 

Unusually  vivid  senitatioiN  from  external  objects  occasioned  by 
cerebral  excitement  at  the  lime  will,  as  we  have  fretjuent  prooft, 
remain,  or  be  easily  recalled,  long  after  the  original  impression 
was  re<*ived.  Thin  was  strikingly  shown  in  the  experience  of 
one  of  the  sorrivors  of  the  iinfortnrmte  "  London."  When 
escaping  from  the  wreck,  in  the  boat,  he  would  aomclirace  bo 
baling  out  the  water  nnd  half  asK-ep  at  the  same  time.  When  in 
this  state  he  could  alwnye  kc  ft  vetwel  before  him  with  her  Htern 
under  water,  her  jil>-booni  niid  foretopmast  gone,  and  hor  fun-«uil 
Dapping  in  the  wind.  "  Ft  wiw  the  '  London  '  an  ehe  la«t  appeared 
to  nie.  At  any  lime,  during  the  night  if  I  were  to  cIom  my  oy«i!, 
if  only  for  a  second,  the  ship  wan  always  before  mc  m  this  form." 
And  atler  being  picked  up  by  the  banjuc  next  dny,  and  able  to 
ha^'e  some  sleep,  he  Huyn,  "and  a  troubled  Mtcep  it  was.  I  passed 
through  nil  the  horrors  of  another  ahipwrcvk:  and  for  many 
nights  alter,  and  1  may  say  many  weeks  after,  I  hud  to  go 
through  the  same  ordeal."  The  intensity  of  the  impresriion  do- 
rived  trom  wit4ie««tng  the  Bhipwreck  impressed  so  vivid  an  imug« 
on  the  optic  perceptive  centre  that  whether  sleeping  or  waking, 
there  was  a  ooni>tiint  flow  of  energy  from  tie  seiisorj-  to  iho  idea- 
tional centres  of  the  cortex. 


UdMof  UwratiBi  thravn  into  an  active  lUU  bjr  cxUmal  imprcMiou,  an  ooontTad 
ifl  iImI  oandiIii>n  lij  iho  uinwriiiR) ;  In  Ihn  foniior  cu«,  lh«  Idm  in  tlw  wnwirium 
•adtM  ibe  mct'tr*  tiau  of  oorrtspoiidin^  jmrlivl**  of  lh«  i«[lna  or  r>ptio  turn*" 
(KL  p.  l>9t).  Ho  uiAt  Ihal  ibo  action  ot  nn  idvH  u|inn  the  vrgut  at  vkiim,  no  ai  U 
ptoduot  •  corTMfiuniling;  MAMiUon  (•pvolra)  l«  nnt  nioi*  nroariiabte  than  Uie  o« 
natj  flinction  of  sigbi  bj  whicb  ta  idea  of  an  ul^t  U  (iroduMd. 
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The  simplest  example,  perhaps,  whiRh  can  be  adduced  of  tlie 
influence  of  Attention  npon  the  ^ensorjr  ganglia,  \a  the  act  of 
recolliujf  a  %'ieual  impreBaion,  even  after  a  long  inter%-al  of  time. 
Thus,  8ir  Isaac  Newton,  in  a  letter  to  Locke  (xxxi.  I.  p.  40), 
describee  how  he  once  looked  a  short  time  at  the  sun  in  a  mirror, 
and  then  turned  his  eyes  into  a  dark  corner  of  his  room  till  the 
spectrum  vanished,  repeating  the  experiment  three  timea.  The 
third  time  he  found  to  his  amusement,  nhen  the  light  and  colors 
were  almost  gone,  that  they  began  lo  return  "by  intending  his 
tncy  upon  them,"  and  became  as  vind  as  when  he  had  just 
llooked  at  the  sun,  but  if  he  ceased  "to  intend  his  fancy''  upon 
1  them,  they  vanished  again.  "  After  this,"  he  says,  "  I  found  that 
BO  often  as  I  went  into  the  dark  and  intended  my  mind  upon 
them,  as  when  a  man  looks  earnestly  to  se«  anything  which 
is  difficult  to  be  seen,  I  could  make  the  phantasm  return  without 
looking  any  more  upon  the  sun,  and  the  ofiener  I  mode  it  return, 
the  more  easily  I  could  make  it  return  again."  At  la»t  he 
Wought  his  eyes  "to  such  a  puss"  that  he  hud  to  shuthimcielf  up 
in  a  dark  room  for  three  days  together  "  to  divert  my  Imagination 
from  the  sun;  for  if  I  thought  upon  him  I  presently  saw  his 
picture  though  I  was  in  the  dark."  By  ihis  method.  i»nd  emjdoy- 
ing  his  mind  about  other  things,  he  began  in  a  ft-w  days  to  have 
some  use  of  his  eyes  again.  Yet  for  some  montlis  aHar,  "the 
'Spectrum  of  the  sun  began  to  return  as  ofVcn  as  I  began  to 
Fmedilate  upon  the  phenomena  even  though  I  lay  in  bed  nt  mid- 
night, with  my  cuMains  drawn."  When  Newton  wrote  this 
interesting  account  to  Locke,  he  said  be  had  been  several  years 
very  well,  but  he  thought  that  he  could  renill  the  speclrum  "by 
the  power  of  his  Fancy,"  if  he  durst  try.  He  adds,  that  such  an 
irrence  involves  a  (juestion  "about  ihe  power  of  Fancy," 
f "which  be  conf&sses  is  "  too  hard  a  knot  for  me  to  untie,"  but  inclines 
to  refer  it  to  "disposition  of  the  sensoHum  to  raove  the  Imagina- 
tion strongly,  and  to  be  easily  moved,  both  by  tho  Imagination 
and  by  the  light,  as  often  as  bright  objects  were  looked  upon." 
Another  remarkable  obser^-ation  was  made  by  Newton  in  this  case. 
He  had  only  looked  at  the  sun  (in  the  mirror)  with  his  right  eye, 
yet  he  found  that  "my  Fancy  began  to  make  nn  impression  on  my 
lefl  eye  as  well  as  upon  my  right,"  and  he  could  see  the  sjicctruna 
of  the  sun  if  he  did  but  intend  bis  Fancy  a  litle  while  upon  it. 
iifio  tluit  here  tJie  powerful  direction  of  Thought  or  Attention  pro- 
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duecd  the  samo  cffoct  on  tho  IvH  aye,  or  n  point  in  tlie  correspond* 
ing  optic  perceptive  coiitrv,  u»  thut  of  tlic  muij  it«clf  upon  tbe 
riglil  ejTC. 
Tho  following,  rfldtvd  hy  Sir  B.  Brodio,  \$  a  case  in  poiut: 
"A  gc'utlemun  of  my  uoqnaiiiluiicc,  of  n  very  M'nsilive  find 
imagiiiutivv  lurti  of  niititl,  inforuit^l  mc  thiit  not  infroquentty 
whuii  \iv  hiid  hifl  thouglitx  intuusoly  Gxtid  for  u  considuruhlo  time 
uu  ul)s«nt  or  imiti^nary  olijuct,  hti  hiid  itt  litiit  eucn  it  prujcvled 
tho  oppo«itu  wall,  tliough  only  fur  a  hncf  Hpuov  ttf  time,  with 
all  the  brightness  and  (UAtinctuo^s  of  roulity  "  (xxx.  p.  Si). 
.  A  mail  hiui  bis  mind  bo  far  awuku  during  itlcop  he  to  dream  of  a 
ire :  either  otic  which  haa  iinpreeiH.'d  his  retina  and  eeneorium, 
or  which  he  never  saw,  and  is  the  product  of  hix  ImaginBtian. 
That  the  highi-'St  sensory  contres  have  been  in  activity,  us  well  as 
the  lowLT  opiic  ganglia  is  indicated  hy  the  occasional  persistence 
of  the  phantom  after  waking  from  the  sleep  in  which  tho  dream 
has  occurred,  eince  this  neccssltiitcs  memory. 

The  next  cuse  given  by  iirodie  illuetratcs  these  remarks.  He 
Adduces  it  as  a  proof  that  in  visions  connci-'ied  witli  our  dreams, 
there  is  something  more  titan  what  occurs  in  the  instance  of 
ohjocts  ordinarily  presented  to  our  minds  by  Memory  and  Imagi- 
nation. Wlial  this  "  more  "  connista  of  la  not  decided  by  Brodie, 
and  its  decision  mast  depend  upon  whether  we  hold  that  in  the 
operation  of  these  faculties  the  same  hrain-tracka  (Mnsory  centres) 
are  excited  as  in  the  production  of  actual  phanlomA,  the  only  dif* 
Terence  being  on©  of  intensity;  or,  that  the  cerebral  homiitplieres 
only  are  in  operalion.  "A  friend  of  mine,  on  awaking  in  the 
morning,  saw  standing  at  the  foot  of  his  bed  a  figure  in  a  sort  of 
Persian  dress.  It  was  as  plainly  to  be  »cen,  and  as  distinct,  as  tho 
chairs  and  tables  in  the  room,  so  that  my  friend  wm*  on  (he  point 
of  going  up  to  it,  that  he  might  ascertain  what,  or  rather  who,  it 
was.  Looking,  however,  steadtiistly  at  it,  he  observed  that, 
although  the  ligure  was  as  plain  an  possible,  the  door  liohind  it  was 
plainly  to  he  seen  also,  and  prci^cntly  the  tigure  disappeared. 
Considering  the  matter  atterwards.  he  recollected  that  he  hud  had 
a  dream  in  which  the  Persian  ligure  played  a  conspicuous  part; 
and  thus  the  whole  was  satisfactorily  explained,  it  being  evident 
that  the  dream,  as  far  as  this  part  of  it  was  concerned,  hod 
continued  after  bo  was  awake,  and  that  tlic  perception  of  tho 
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imaginary  object  had  existed  simultaneoufily  with  that  of  the 
real  ones," 

The  physiologist  Gruithiiisen  had  a  drvam,  " in  which  the  prin- 
cipal feature  was  a  violet  tlutiic,  and  which  left  behind  it,  after 
waking,  for  an  appreciable  duration,  a  com()lGincntary  image  of  a 
yellow  Bpot"  (xliv.  p.  144). 

The  remarkable  power  posHeseed  by  some  persons  of  seeing 
visual  iniages,  especially  numerals,  has  been  worked  out  by  Mr. 
Gallon  in  the  most  interesting  manner  since  the  first  edition  of 
this  work  waa  published.  Thus,  for  example,  Mr.  Bidder,  (J.  C, 
in  performing  extraordinary  feats  of  mental  calculation,  can  refer 
to  certain  visual  numerals  vividly  depicted  in  his  sensory  centres 
in  a  definite  and  orderly  manner.  It  baa  Iteen  found  by  Mr. 
Galton  that  a  large  number  of  persons,  about  one  in  thirty, 
possess  the  name  faculty  in  dlHerent  degrees  of  power,  and  under 
different  forms.  Its  hereditary  character  is  strikingly  exhibited 
in  the  case  of  Mr.  Bidder,  as  his  father,  the  celebrated  "  calcu- 
lating boy,"  availed  himself  of  the  like  numerical  regtHter  to 
^hicb  he  could  direct  his  attention,  and  the  son  of  Mr.  Bidder,  Cj.  C.', 
has  a  riiniilnr  power — three  generations  in  all.' 

Tilt!  rcadurs  of  Scott's  Dfm<m"liiij>f  ami  Wilcftrrafi  will  re- 
member a  remarkable  cxatiiplo  of  «]iccl.ral  illusion  cited  hy  him 
from  Peter  Walker's  LireSf  occurring  on  the  banks  of  (he  Clyde 
in  1(186,  In  this  instance,  a  great  miiiiy  ponons  saw,  while  olhera 
ftulcd  to  »ce,^  companies  of  men  in  arms  marching  along  and 
tli»ippoariug:  also  bonnets,  guns,  and  swords.  The  narrator 
says  that  a  gentleman  near  him  called  out  "All  you  thai  do  not 
(see,  say  nothing;  fvr  J  jHrmfrde.  i/on,  U  is  a  mnttrr  of  J'ikI,  and  <tis- 
eentibte  lo  ait  lliaf  ore  not  MuneMindl"  A  nd  lie  proceeds :  "  Thos« 
who  did  sec  told  what  locks  the  guns  had,  and  their  length  and 
widencss,  and  what  handles  the  swords  had,  tvhethcr  small  or 
three-barred,  or  Ilighlund  gunrds;  and  thtt  closing  knots  of  the 
bonnets,  black  or  blue;  and  those  whi>  did  sec  them  there,  irhni- 
eitr  Ihi-y  trait  abrwid,  saw  a  buimd  and  a  virord  drop  in  the  tr«v  "  (p. 
15,  Ed.,  1876).  Ho  estimates  the  proportion  who  could  see  tliese 
objects  at  two-thirds. 

'  Tlio  rwder  will  Bml  Mr.  (iBltnn'i  jvijrfT  on  "  Vliiiallime  Niiineriilii "  Ici 
Niiliifc  for  JanuBty  IG,  18S0.  Svu  iilsu  liis  Inquirim  iiiId  lluumn  Fuciilif  aixl 
iu  Ili-vHiipiiionl,  IHSa. 

*  Iliid  all  M.H'n  tliitt:  H);unM,  wi-  hIioiiM  bHVO  referred  tli»  plieooiiwnun  to  u  rainge, 
but  w  n  fact  cnc-ihird — th«  unimngi native — could  kc  nothing. 
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: 


Xicolarfl  experience  (witbont  any  euggestion  from  witlioat) 
forma  an  excellent  pnrallel,  and  certainty  conl<l  not  be  explained 
by  mirage.  "  I  saw  several  (imea  people  on  bor«el)ack,  dogs,  and 
birds..  At]  tbese  pbantasma  appeared  to  me  in  tlieir  natural  mze, 
and  as  diiitiiict  as  if  alive,  exhibiting  ditierent  shades  of  carna- 
tion in  Uie  uncovered  parts,  as  well  as  in  different  colors  and 
fiisliiona  in  their  dresaeA,  though  the  colors  seemed  somewhat 
paler  than  in  real  nature.  Xone  of  the  figures  appeared  particu- 
larly terrible,  comical,  or  disgusting,  most  of  them  being  of  an 
iodi^rent  shape,  and  some  having  a  pleasing  appearance"  (xxvii. 
vol.  vi.). 

George  Combe  says,  in  his  L{fe,  that  when  he  tvas  a  boy,  be 
was  present  at  an  execution,  and,  be  observes,  "one  incident  im- 
pressed this  scene  very  deeply  in  my  memory.  At  that  time, 
bovs  wore  round  hate  baviii"  a  black  cord  outside  wound  round 
the  bottom,  with  which  to  contract  their  diameter,  and  make 
them  fit  the  head.  The  night  of  tlie  execution  n-as  clear  star* 
light.  After  dark,  I  issued  from  the  house  for  some  purpose,  and, 
bt>hold,  between  me  and  the  sky  hung  the  executed  criminal, 
dangling  in  his  black  clothes.  I  looked  twice,  and  there  he  was 
— there  could  b*  no  mii'tnke.  I  uttorcd  a  scream,  nnd  ran  into 
the  house.  Its  if  hii*  gbo^t  had  been  pursuing  me.  The  kitchen 
door  wni)  open,  and  I  Hew  to  the  tighU  There  I  saw  about  three 
incbea  of  the  black  cord  depending  from  the  front  of  my  hat 
having  a  knot  on  the  end  of  it,  and  as  thii*  nunc  exactly  between 
my  eye«  and  the  sky-line,  when  I  looked  up,  the  appennincc  of 
tlie  nnfortunate  devcnfled  wact  instantly  accounted  for.  But  I 
pused  a  resllesa  and  unhappy  night,  and  it  wan  many  da,\')t  bvforo 
the  scene  faded  from  my  mind,  an  u.t  to  permit  tranquil  lily  to  bo 
et^oyod  during  the  hours  of  dHrkneft>." 

A  curious  illustration  of  the  inflncnce  of  the  Imagiuntion  in 
modifying  the  perceptions*  of  eemtorial  inipre»fi'inK  <ltTivf<l  from 
the  outer  world  occurred  during  the  condugriition  at  the  Crystal 
I^ilace  in  the  winter  of  1866-7.  When  the  aninuiU  were  d©- 
Btroyed  by  the  tire,  it  wn«  supposctl  that  the  chim]innxcti  had  suc- 
ceeded in  CAcnping  from  his  cage.  Attracted  to  the  roof,  with 
tlii;^  expectation  in  full  force,  men  taw  tlic  nnlnippy  animal 
holding  on  to  it,  and  writhing  in  agony  to  get  astride  one  of  the 
iran  rib*.  It  need  not  be  itaid  that  its  slrugglcji  wcrcwatehLHl  by 
those  below  witli  breathless  suspcnflc,  and,  as  tbe  newspapers  in- 
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formed  ae,  "with  sickening  dread,"  But  there  was  no  animal 
whatever  there,  and  all  this  feeling  was  thrown  anay  upon  a  tat- 
tered  piece  of  hhnd,  so  torn  as  to  resemble,  to  the  eye  of  fancy, 
the  body,  arniP,  and  legs  of  an  ape! 

In  the  following  case,  within  my  own  knowledge,  the  visual 
illusion  was  clearly  excited  by  the  idea  being,  in  the  first  instance, 
present  to  the  mind.  A  lady  was  walking  one  day  from  Penryn 
to  Falmouth,  and  her  mind  being  at  that  time,  or  recently,  occu- 
pied by  tlie  subject  of  drinking  fountains,  thought  she  saw  in  the 
road  ft  newly  erected  fountain,  and  even  distinguished  an  inscrijr- 
tiou  upon  it,  namely — 

"^f  ittuj  mm  fhirsf,  let  bUt{  rams  ttnh  me  and  drinh." 

Some  time  afterwards,  she  mentioned  tho  Jaot  with  pleasure  to 
the  daughters  of  a  gentleman  who  was  supposed  to  have  erected 
it.  They  expressed  their  surprise  at  her  statement,  and  assured 
her  she  must  be  quite  mistaken.  Perplexed  wilh  the  contradic- 
tion between  the  testimony  of  her  senses  and  of  rhose  who  would 
have  been  aware  of  the  fact  had  it  been  true,  and  feeling  that 
she  could  not  have  been  deceived  (for  "seeing  is  believing"),  she 
repaired  to  the  sput.  and  found  to  her  it^toiii^hment  Ihnl  no 
drinking  founlain  wa*  in  existence — oidy  n  few  scattered  atones, 
which  had  formed  the  foundation  upon  wbieh  the  suggestion  of 
an  expeetant  imngjiiation  had  built  tlic  superstruelurc.  The  sub- 
ject having  previously  occupied  her  altontitm.  these  sufficed  to 
form  not  only  a  definite  erection,  but  one  inscribed  by  an  appro- 
priate motto  corresponding  to  the  leading  idea. 

Dr.  Wigan's  well-known  experience  in  his  own  person  is  a  case 
in  point,  and  is  too  striking  to  be  oniitlod  from  our  colUelaitta 
j}si/cko[injira.  ][e  wrts  atteuiling  a  soirie  given  in  Paris  by  M. 
Bellart,  shortly  arter  an  event  which  strongly  excited  public 
feeling — the  execution  of  Marshal  Ney — when  the  incident  oc- 
curred. On  the  arrival  of  a  visitor,  M.  Marechal  ahi^,  the  usher 
annouueerl  Mari-chal  Xey.  Dr.  Wigan  says  an  electric  shudder 
ran  through  the  company,  and  be  owns  thut  the  rceouiblanco  of 
the  pritico  was,  for  a  mouieut,  as  perfect  to  his  eyes  ax  if  it  liad 
hern  ihe  rfitlifi/. 

Mr,  Ilraid  gives  the  case  of  u  lady,  above  fifty-six,  who  bad, 
when  young,  been  a  somnambulisi,  but  in  perfect  health  and  wide 
awake  when  the  experiment  was  tried.     Having  been  placed  in  a 
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dark  cloaet,  and  desired  to  look  at  the  poles  of  a  povrerful  liorMs 
afaoe  rangnet,  and  describe  wliat  fhe  savr,  ahe  "declared,  uft«r 
looking  a  cniiniderahle  time,  that  e>be  saw  nothing."  However, 
after  Mr.  Braid  told  her  to  look  attentively,  and  slie  would  see 
tire  come  out  of  it,  she  spetdSy  mw  uparlis,  and  pretu^ntly  it  eeenied 
to  her  to  burst  forth,  as  eho  had  witne^ed  an  nriiticial  represen- 
tation of  the  volcano  of  Mount  Veeuvius  at  some  public  gardens. 
Mr.  Hraid  tlicn  closed  down  the  lid  of  tliP  trunk  which  c^mtained 
the  raagnet,  but  still  the  same  nppearnncoft  were  described  as 
i-i«ib]e.  "By  putting  leading  question?,  and  asking  her  to  de- 
•cribe  what  she  saw  from  atioltter  part  of  the  c1o8«t  (where  there 
was  notliing  but  bare  walU),  she  went  on  describing  various 
ahade«  of  most  brilliant  cornsentions  and  flame,  according  to  the 
leading  questious  I  hod  put  for  the  purpose  of  ulianging  the  fun- 
damental  ideas.  On  repeating  the  vxporimcnts,  similar  results 
were  repeatedly  realized  by  this  patient.  On  taking  this  lady 
into  the  same  cloAet  after  the  magnet  luid  hci^n  rcinovvd  to  nnother 
part  of  (he  house,  she  still  perceii'od  the  same  visible  u])pearances 
of  light  anrl  tinnie,  when  there  was  nothing  but  the  bare  wolls  to 
pro«Iucc  them;  and  two  weeks  after  the  magnet  was  removed, 
whvu  cbe  went  into  the  closet  by  herw^lf,  the  more  atisociulion  of 
ideas  WAS  sufficient  to  cause  her  to  realize  a  visible  representa- 
tion of  tho  same  light  and  flame"  (xxiii.).  Tlie  force  of  this 
illustnUion  would  remain  precisely  the  same  if  it  should  ho 
proved  that  a  light,  only  visible  to  "sensitives,"  docs  proceed 
from  magnets. 

These  instances  form  good  illustrations  of  tho  slight  influence 
of  Volition  o^-er  sensation  compared  witli  that  of  a  vivid  niental 
image  or  idea  acting  upon  the  sensorial  centres,  and  distorting  or 
moulding  in  other  forms  the  impressions  received  from  ohjeets  of 
sense.  The  fault  does  not  He  in  the  aflerent  nerve,  hut  in  the 
central  organs;  not  in  the  telegraph  wire,  hut  in  the  somewhat 
muddled  oflicial  silting  at  the  company's  head  office  and  en- 
deavoring to  decipher  the  nioBsiiges.  In  truth,  in  our  ordinary 
language,  we  give  the  senses  a  worse  character  than  they  deserve. 
They  report  correctly  on  various  occasions,  but  we  draw  an  in- 
correct inference  or  read  their  reports  in  a  hasty  or  slovenly 
manner.  It  is  only  when  the  sensory  apparatus  is  diseased  in  the 
first  instance  that  we  can  properly  speak  of  the  sonsea  deceiving 
us.    The  common  reply  to  this  apology  for  our  senses  is  that  in 


many  iii«tAniN!«,  its  in  Unit  of  the  oar  which,  iillliou^h  entire,  looks 
brolfcn  iu  tlio  water,  our  senses  even  in  n  heiUlhy  iHindition  nii»- 
loftd  ue.  A  littlo  ooii^iik-riition,  howcv^-r,  will  show  ilint  our 
«cii8V8  aro  not  really  at  tiinlt  evon  in  this  in»lancc,  and  iJisit  if  we 
urrivo  at  a  fiilse  conclusion,  it  is  the  result  of  our  not  iniikiDg 
ullowaiiee  for  an  intervening  medium  between  the  eye  and  the 
oar.  Who  would  blame  the  eye  beenuso  it  could  not  have  seen 
the  oar  at  all,  had  there  been  a  »torio  wall  in  tin-  wny?  Att  uTifnir 
would  it  be  to  eharg*'  the  eye  with  deception  because  its  funetiou 
18  interfered  with  and  distorted  by  an  intervenicnt  fiuid.  The 
child  bolieve-s  the  onr  broken  because  he  has  not  yet  learned  the 
ctfect  ]»roduecd  by  the  rcfractinjj  power  of  water.  Ignorance  is 
the  eause  of  un  erroneous  belief;  the  water  the  cause  of  the  »i>- 
pearance  of  the  oar:  the  organ  of  sight  niu:it  be  acquitted  of  all 
blame.  Kcid  says  lie  once  met  with  a  man  who  urged  that  the 
Froti^tant  argument  against  transsubslantiatioii  from  the  testi- 
mony of  our  serise-H  was  inconclusive,  because,  as  llicre  are  caecs 
in  which  several  of  our  senses  deceive  UR,  how  do  we  know  that 
tliey  may  not  all  deceive  ua  in  ibis  instance?  The  diiK-UNsion 
which  Ibllowed  nend  not  occupy  our  attention  ;  one  on  the  same 
subject  between  Erasmus  and  Sir  T.  More  is  so  much  to  the 
purpose,  us  the  influence  of  imagination  united  with  belief  is 
espeeially  brought  out.  that  it  may  bo  ref»rrcd  to,  although  the 
ct1i.-L-t  is  rutlicr  u  mental  than  a  bodily  one.  The  latter,  when 
vUitcd  by  Enisinus,  endeavored  to  convert  him  to  u  belief  in  the 
reiil  prcsunce,  and  assured  him  that  if  he  would  only  believe,  he 
would  be  Hitisfied  of  its  truth  by  unquestionablo  evidence.  On 
leaving  More's  house  he  borrowed  liin  pony,  and  tinding  it  \"ery 
useful  did  not  incline  to  return  it,  but  sent  the  following  lines : 


I 


'•QuixltDlliidliilMl 
Da  ourpure  Chriali, 

Otic  'luiid  vdi*,  dt  edti : 
Sic  tibi  rvMribo, 
Be  tuo  pslfrido, 

Cnds  •iivxl  bkbo*,  M  lMtN>:» 


which  a  writer  in  Maemillan  for  Suptoniher,  ISSo,  translatcit  thus : 

"  R«nimibnr,  you  tol4  m* 
Baltevn  and  vou'll  toe ; 
Believ«  *tii »  body 
Aad  ■  body  twill  U. 


"So  (buiild  T^u  lire  walking 
Thu  hoi  lumiDcNildu, 
IW)»»v«  fuur  itnlT'*  Dubbin, 
And  lUaietimT  you'll  ritlc." 

(e)  ArpiTORT. — A«  rogiirds  tlio  »cn»o  of  hearing,  il  is  very 
manireet  tbiit  tlitt  thouiflit  ujipcrmoM  in  the  mind — the  prcdurai- 
nant  iilca  or  vxpcciatioii — niiikcd  u  rcul  sonsutiou  Trom  without 
aasiiiue  a  liifloreul  t'linriniior.  If  of  two  cliilclri.'ii  li^lvning  to  a 
peal  of  bvlls,  one  i»  loM  tiivy  «i>-  "  Long  liv«  the  King."  and  the 
other,  "NovLT,  forvvor,"  to  t-ach  llie  oltimc-  nmy  eonnd  as  he 
expects  to  hoar  it.  But,  of  courso,  tboso  insUinccs  nro  muoli  more 
etriking  in  wliith  llic  L-xpeutiitiou  uxc-ilcn  tlio  ooiilnil  Ivriiiination 
of  the  auditory  uorre,  so  that  eounds,  voivcs,  etc,  arc  actually 
beard.  'I'liu  Iiiiutrinntion  may  bo  ,ju«tty  Mtid  to  bo  the  cause,  but 
it  is  mi  inmginalioii  Unit  sounds  urv  licurd.  Tbe  liuc  passage  of 
Maduiuo  dc  Stncl,  "  Ho  mighty  sometimes  is  the  power  of  Imugi-H 
Daliun,  that  by  it  we  henr  iii  our  )iuurl«  the  very  voice  am]  uc-cents 
of  oui-  wborii  wo  love."  is  true  iit  a  ttiore  lilorul  svnsu  l]ian  pro- 
bably she  iiitoiidud.  ■ 

The  iDfliiuiK-e  of  Attention  in  intensifying  auditory  scnt^ations 
19  constantly  brought  under  our  notice.     The  Highland  woman  ^ 
hearing  the  dietant  pibrocli  when  Uavclock  was  approaching  tofl 
the  relief  of  Luckiiow,  is  u  beauiifiil  illuetnition  of  the  itimiliar 
fact  that  the  intense  direction  of  the  tliougbts  to  a  particular  sen*  _ 
satJon  increases  thu  sensitiveness  of  the  sensorium.  f 

Ilyperfesthcaia  of  tho  iiuditorA'  sense  is  frequently  observed  in 
the  8o-called  mesmeric  state.  The  late  distinguished  ophthalmic 
Burgeon,  Mr,  Critchcll,  states,  in  a  letter  written  to  Capt.  James 
in  1H45,  that  he  wna  witness  of  this  exaltation  of  audition  in  a 
case  in  which  he  bad  himself  indticcd  the  hypnotic  condition.  So 
acute  was  the  hearing  that  the  piilient  "  bean)  the  leiwt  noise  even 
in  the  adjoining  room."  .Mr.  Critchctt  adds  that  the  patient 
could  tell  him  when  uwakc  all  that  occurred  during  the  apparent 
sleep.     {Private  LtUer.) 

Mr.  G.  U,  Lewes,  in  an  article  in  the  Forfnujhtly  Rerittc  {Feb- 
ruary, 1872),  on  "Chiu'Ies  Dickens,"  stutes  an  interesting  ftiet  in 
reference  to  his  hrain-lietions,  namely  (what  the  novelist  bad  him- 
aelf  told  him),  that  "every  word  said  by  his  characters  was  dis- 
tinctly Amrd  by  him.  I  was  nt  lirat,"  he  adds,  "  not  a  little 
puzzled  to  account  for  the  fact  that  ho  could  hear  language 
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utterly  imliko  llie  Iaiiguagt>  of  real  feeling,  and  not  be  aware  r 
its  iirc|io9terousiiesii;  liut  the  surprise  vanislied  when  I  thought 
of  the  phcnonieiiH  of  halliicinntion."  Sucb  iiiHtaiiccs  way  be 
t}iought  to  support  llie  npinioii  that  the  crentioas  of  the  Tninginft- 
tioti,  ami  the  imagfs  rcfalled  hy  the  memory,  occupy  the  same 
iKTVous  tract  113  tliose  which  arc  excited  by  imiiresitions  from 
without,  and  that  they  only  ro<|uire  additional  intensity  to  become, 
what  arc  ndniillod  by  all  to  he,  (subjective)  een»iitioiis  possessing 
tho  distinctness  whicli  nrdinarily  charncteriw.'.s  those  of  objective 
origin.  At  any  rate,  ttn-y  sbow  how  great  n  tendency  mere 
thought  has  to  excite  or  awaken  the  correlated  sensation.  Dickens 
slflo  says,  in  regard  to  his  si»ler-iii-lft\v  Mary,  tliat  ntler  lier  death 
he  WHS  haunted  by  her  image  every  day,  and  dreamt  that  he  saw 
her  every  night  for  a  year.  He  docs  not  me»n,  we  suppose,  that 
he  saw  ft  spectral  form  in  the  day — merely  a  vividly  detined  and 
irrepressible  memory  of  her  person.  In  Uie  dream,  when  the 
outer  world  was  excluded,  the  very  same  image  presented  all  the 
cburacters  of  a  sensorial  impreasiou. 

The  uncertainty  of  determining  the  point  from  which  sound 
proceed*,  and  the  large  extent  to  wliich  we  are  guided  by  our 
opinion  ivi«  to  the  direction  whence  it  comes,  are  shown  in  a 
striking  manner  by  th«  simplo  experiment  of  blindfolding  a 
person,  and  clieking  coppers  in  diBcrcnt  positions,  llis  mistake* 
of  answering  correctly  us  to  the  locality  where  the  coppers  are 
clicked,  are  frcijucnlly  ns  great  as  the  certainty  with  which  he 
maintains,  guided  by  some  illusory  indication,  that  he  must  be  in 
the  right. 

Aniestliefiii  of  tho  special  senses  in  regard  to  nil  impressions 
from  without,  cvoept  those  with  which  a  person  from  some  par- 
ticular cause  is  in  relutiun,  is  strikingly  exhibited  in  "  biologicnl  " 
or  hypnotic  stuteo.  Thus  a  subject  may  be  deaf  to  all  sounds 
ejcocpt  the  voice  of  the  oporntur.  Kir  .fumes  Simpson  pointed  out 
this  fact,  years  ago,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Edinburgh  Medico-Chi- 
rurgical  Society,  lie  observed  thut  such  pemons  "  were  deaf  for 
the  time  to  other  sounds.  Bells  may  be  rung  in  their  ears,  strong 
noises  of  nil  kinds  made,  tickling,  shaking,  rubbing  the  cornea, 
etc.,  practised,  but  they  sleep  on,  apparently  listening  alono  to 
the  voio:  that  s«nt  them  asleep  to  summoa  them  again  to  tho 
wakening  state"  (xxiv.  and  vii,,  Oct.  1851), 

It  may  bo  said  that  in  such  coses  it  can  hardly  be  true  that  the 
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ceKbnil  heniisphere»  act  upon  tlic  »en9ory  gunglia  bo  ns  to  pro- 
dace  thiii  cfTect,  and  that  it  is  rnther  tliat  tbe  impressions  uhicli 
reach  lli«  sensoriuin  nrc  not  perceived  l>v  the  mind,  unlcits  they 
be  dtrectiv  relnted  to  the  idea  or  Ul^ast  which  uro  at  tlint  time 
dominant.  Still,  the  fttatc  of  the  Intellect  determines  the  eft'oct 
of  tbe  sensorial  impression.  This  condition  is  exemplified  also 
in  cases  of  ordinarv  sleep,  absence  of  mind  or  ahcttraotion,  day 
dreaming  or  reverie,  as  well  as  in  the  somnamhiiliHiic  states  just 
referred  to.  l>r.  Carpenter  states  that  "  Sir  l-^lward  Codrin^on, 
when  a  yount;  man.  was  serving  us  «igiiaMieiitenant  under  I^rd 
Hood  at  the  time  when  the  French  fleet  was  confined  in  Toulon 
harbor,  and  being  de&irous  of  obtaining  the  favorable  notice  of 
his  commander,  he  devoted  himself  to  his  duty — that  of  watching 
for  signals  made  by  the  look-out  frigates — with  the  greatest 
enei^and  perseverance,  often  remaining  on  deck  nineteen  boars 
oat  of  the  twenty-four,  witli  his  attention  constantly  directed 
towards  this  one  object.  During  the  few  hours  wbicb  he  spent 
in  repose,  liis  sleep  was  so  profound  that  no  noise  of  an  ordinary 
kind,  however  loud,  would  awake  him,  and  it  used  to  be  a  favorite 
amusvment  with  bis  comrades  to  try  various  experiments  devised 
to  lest  the  soiindne^  of  bis  sleep.  Hut  if  the  word  "  signal  "  was 
Qvon  whispered  in  his  car,  be  wns  instantly  aroused  and  fit  for 
imnK-dialc  duty"  (viii.  p.  855). 

Ur.  Kennedy,  of  London,  formerly  of  Dublin,  supplies  mc  with 
a  pArallvl  inMtnncc  in  his  own  espt-nenee. 

"  I  wii*  taken,"  ho  writes,  "  by  the  Inst  trnin  from  Dublin,  to 
see  an  urgent  ease  nl  Kingstown,  and  bud  to  retuni  on  the  engine. 
The  night  was  wild  and  stormy,  and  a  spieula  of  hot  coal  was 
embedde<l  in  one  of  my  eyes.  On  arriving  in  Dublin  towards 
early  morning.  I  repaired  ut  once  to  our  moi^t  distinguished  oculist. 
Sir  William  Wilde,  and  nucccoded  in  getting  into  bis  house  and 
e\'«niually  into  bis  bedroom,  antidpnting  getting  immediate 
relief  lit  his  expert  bunds.  But  I  hud  counted  without  my  host,  as 
I  found  Sir  William  in  a  most  profound  sleep,  out  of  wliit;h  I 
could  by  no  mcAuH  rouHe  him;  »liouIs,  shakes,  atid  appeals  were 
all  equally  unuvuiling.  Ho  renuiined  obtuse,  and  I  had  given  up 
in  despair,  when  it  oeourred  to  me  to  itpproaeb  him  by  the  ruling 
pBuion,  or  in  other  words  to  rouse  him  by  touching  the  prepond* 
vratiug  idcu  that  occupied  his  mind.  I  therefore  placed  my  mnutb 
close  to  his  ear  and  in  whispered  accents  uttered,  "  Wilde,  there 
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IB  a  foreign  body  in  my  eye,  I  wniit  you  to  take  your  lancet  nnd 

'remove  il,  my  eye  is  in  agony."  TIjc  etlwi  was  vleotriral.  IIo 
»[>rnng  to  )ii8  feet,  took  tlic  candle  from  my  Land,  and  seizing  a 
lancet  1  lianded  liim,  placed  mc  sitting  on  a  chair,  everted  tlie 
lid,  exposed  tlic  epiculn,  removed  it  in  a  Iriee,  i>iittiiig  nie  into 
heaven  at  tlie  itame  moment,  completed  his  work,  and  we  eepar- 

.Uted  mutually  pleased  with  cncli  other.     The  process  appeared  to 
be  automatic,  though  in  a  moment  of  waking,  and  »leep  seemed 
to  be  instantly  resumed." 
((/)  Gustatory, — So  with  the  Bense  of  taste.     "Hold  yonr 

^tongue!"  exclaimed  a  Frenehninn,  *•  I  cannot  taste  my  dinner." 
Tlie  conversation  distracted  liii>  Attention,  and  would  not  allow 
liim  to  dwell  upon  his  viands  wilh  the  gusto  which  a  gourmand 
desires.  With  imaginative  jienple,  tlie  food  ealen  or  the  fluid 
drunk  as^tiniea  a  very  rlilieivnt  taste  according  to  the  fancy. 
Misled  by  Kxpectation,  the  grumbler  linds  the  meat  taste  bad; 
the  water  is  abominable.     I  have  known  n  gentleman  hopelessly 

f'&ncifiil,  send  out  tlie  cream  from  table  because  it  tasted  sour,  and 
find  il  sweet  when  the  servant  brought  in  w^hat  was  supj>osed  to 
be,  but  waa  not,  a  fresh  supply. 

(c)  TACTir,K  (*oe  /K.titiiesia). — With  persons  very  sensativo  to 
tickling,  the  mental  state  of  expectation  aroused  by  the  upproneli 
of  another's  linger  towar<l*  a  sensitive  part  of  the  body  is,  as  every 
ono  knows,  sullideiit  to  cause  the  iH^nsation  of  titillation.  Nny, 
even  the  thought  of  it,  without  the  gesture,  may  suflicc  to  induco 
it.  And  the  converse,  the  powerful  determination  to  resist  the 
ecnsiitiou,  is  frerjuently  found  to  be  etfeetual. 

The  influence  of  belief  or  expectation  in  bewildering  sensation, 
and  reiKlering  the  subject  unable  to  note  or  kH-alt;;c  the  altered 
conditions  of  pressure  on  the  surtiace  ot  the  body,  is  iniportuut  to 
the  investigator  into  the  alleged  spiritualistic  phenomeu  of  our 
day.  Sui-h  inthiencc,  and  the  extraordinary  ease  with  which 
persons  are  misled,  do  not  prove  such  allegations  are  all  baseless, 
but  they  unquestionably  prove  that  no  one  is  entitled  to  bclicvo 
them  unless  he  has  lirst  mastered  the  deceptive  influence  of  cer- 
tain mental  states  upon  bodily  sensations. 

On  the  26tb  of  November,  1880,  Mr.  Cumberland  gave  at  the 
Casual  Club,  London,  some  good  illustrations  of  the  way  in 
which  the  senses  are  thus  liable  to  be  completely  mystitied. 
Prom  a  short  notice  recorded  by  the  writer  in  tbo  Journal  of 
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Mmtat  Seiemx  {.JanHory.  1881),  he  extracts  the  following:  "  The 
primarT  object  of  tlie  exhibition  was  to  expose  modern  npiritoal- 
ism ;  but  its  interest  for  the  p»ychologist  conBiated  mainly  in  the 
oontiiBioR  induced  in  the  sensory  perceptions  by  certain  tnanifeo* 
,  tatioDs.  Thus,  for  example,  Mr.  Ciinifierland  placed  himiielf  at 
■a  table  with  two  gentlemen,  pitting  one  on  either  aide  of  him, 
with  whose  hanibi  he  joined  his,  the  gaA  being  lighted.  Having 
ttiafietl  themselves  that  both  Mr.  Cumberland's  hands  were 
kttacbed  to  theirs,  they,  at  his  rci]uest,  shut  their  eyes,  and  were 
asked  whether  they  still  felt  bis  hands  touching  theini.  They 
answered  allirnialively  without  any  hesitation,  whereas  Mr.  Cnm- 
berland  had  dexterously  removed  one  of  his  hand.t  and  mwle 
the  other  do  duty  for  both.  Having  obtained  their  full  assent  to 
lis  proposition,  the  operator,  having  one  hand  free,  employeil  it 
I  a  *  spirit  hanil '  to  touch  the  heads  of  tlie  gentlemen,  placing 
also  npon  one  a  trombone.  Mr.  Cumberland  then  resumed  his 
former  connection  by  both  hands,  wilhout  the  subjects  of  the 
experiment  being  conscious  of  the  change,  and  when  they  opened 
lieir  eyes  they  were  clear  m  their  opinion  that  whoever  touched 
tliein  and  placed  the  instrument  upon  their  hea<la,  Mr.  Cumber^ 
,  Jatid  did  not.    The  illusion  was  complete.  "* 

Aiiiiling  one's  self  of  the  same  principle,  one  can  easily  make  a 
person  believe  that  a  ring  has  been  placed  tipoti  his  arm  while 
hU  hands  remain  in  unbroken  contact  with  the  operator's.  The 
surprise  and  bewilderment  of  the  subject  of  the  experiment,  to 
which  we  have  oftcu  been  witness,  are  proofs  of  the  way  in 
which  Inctitc  scosation  may  be  led  Bstj^y  by  the  ruling  thought 
of  the  moiiiciiL  The  trick  is  thus  described  by  Mr.  Cumheriaiid  : 
"A  famous  test  introduced  at  dark  ai'anns  is  that  of  passing 
a  ring  over  a  sitter's  arm  in  proof  of  the  dematcrialization 
theory.  .-Vs  the  sitter  is  holding  the  medium's  hand  when  the 
nanife^tation  takes  place,  the  spiritualists  declare  that  either  the 
ing  iu  getUng  on  to  his  arm  must  have  been  demnlcrialiKed  or 
lat  a  passage  must  have  been  made  in  the  arm  to  ullow  of  the 
ring  [Mining  through.  .  .  .  All  tiiattlie  medium  has  to  do  is, 
kaving  got  his  hand  free  in  the  manner  described,  to  take  up  the 
riug,  poisung  it  over  his  own  arm,  and  liaxnng  regained  his  hold 

■  Tli*M  expsriiBcnU  on  not  given  bjr  tn*  for  Uio  purpow  of  exposing  ipintuAllim. 
Etc*  if  ■paritualiiin  a«re  true,  thnlr  furce  would  icuiniii  ptveitelj^  tli*  muic  far  the 
pmtytmt  I  )i>Tc  in  vi«w,  ot  cthibitinK  the  itiflucnoi;  of  ibu  Miuil  on  ScdmUoii,  Me, 
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of  the  sittec'ft  hand,  ask  liim  to  grasp  his  hnntJ  firmly,  in  order,  he 
a'lda,  to  avoid  trickery,  and  as  a  natural  rousequencc,  t]iv  rin^ 
comes  fliidiitg  down  to  the  sitter'^  arm,  who  ifi  confident  that  he 
never  for  one  moment  let  go  hi§  grasp."' 

Appreciation  ov  Wkuuit. — The  Rense  of  weight  hm  frequently 
been  misled  by  the  Imagination.  The  anecdote  of  Dr.  Pearson, 
though  well  known,  is  so  good  an  illiistintioii  that  it  i>an  hardly 
be  omitted  in  this  place.  When  potiLsnium  waa  discovered  by 
Davy,  Dr.  Pearson,  taking  up  a  globule,  estimated  itB  weight  on 
hi»  finger,  and  oxelaime<l  "BleBs  me,  how  heavy  it  i»l"  eimply 
from  expecting  a  metal  to  he  so,  whereas  the  revente  wag  the  renl 
truth. 

In  bis  Jlumai)  Ph/siofor^  (4th  edit., p.  821),  Dr.  CBr|>entcr8tatra 
tbnt  he  "has  seen  a  man  remarkable  for  the  poverty  of  bis 
muscular  development,  who  sbrnnk  from  the  least  exertion  in  bi« 
ordinary  state,  lill  a  twenty-eight  pound  weight  upon  Ids  little 
finger  alone,  and  swing  it  round  his  bead  with  the  greatest 
facility."  Now,  ibis  was  due,  tii-st,  to  a  mental  condition  rendered 
acutely  Bu»ceptible  to  impressions,  and  then  to  the  nctioit  of  the 
IniHgiuRlioi),  when  the  suKjwt  was  assured  that  the  wdght  wa*  « 
mere  trifle,  uud  thai  be  could  litl  it  eiuily.  This  idea,  hy  ntTvcting 
the  muHcutar  sense  of  resistance,  produced  the  ^me  cS'cct  u» 
actually  IcHKoning  the  weight  would  ha%'o  done.  Again,  to  tbe 
same  individual,  when  in  tbe  enme  ini)>ro«Mible  statu,  a  handker- 
chief placed  on  the  table  felt  xo  heavy  that  bu  could  not  raise  it 
after  repeated  attempts  to  do  so. 

In  regard  to  other  muscular  sensations,  tboy  receive  further 
illustratiun  from  the  iufluonov  of  tbo  Attention  on  involuntary 
uovemeute,  in  tbe  chapters  on  Muscular  Action. 

Sensu  of  EDtiiLiDitiL'M  (Semicibcitlar  Camals). — As  an  illastra- 
tion  of  the  dii^turbanco  of  the  sonsbH  by  combined  exerted  attention 
and  fear  (for  it  is  difficult  to  separate  the  two  in  illustrations  of 
tins  disturbance),  wo  may  mention  tbo  etfoct  produced  on  persons 
suttering  from  aca-sickncss  by  having  to  bestir  tbcniselves  on 
board  ship  and  having  to  bale  out  the  water  in  consequence  of 
threatened  danger  to  the  vessel.  The  annoyance  of  having  lost  a 
valuable  net  of  urtilicial  teelh,  overboard,  by  a  gentleman  labor- 
ing under  Bea-«ickncss,  bas  boon  known  promptly  to  arrest  th« 
altaok. 

1  Jounw]  of  Mental  Selencs,  Julj,  tB8I. 
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T16CBRAI.  Sessatioxs. — We  do  not  propose  to  enter  at  Inrgo 
npiin  tlie  infliienoc  of  the  Intellect  upon  tlte  oensntion^  of  vi^eeral 
origin.  The  general  ohHervatimi  msy  he  rnnde  tliat  niu-ntioit  to 
the  various  prooesees  of  secretion  and  nutrition  not  only  excitM 
their  activity,  as  will  lie  sulwetjiiently  shown,  hut  it  is  nocomjiftiiicil 
by  more  or  lesswell-dctingd  ti.>«ling.  The  ordinnry  ol)si'ui\'  )>^-nftu- 
tiona  which  these  proceesea  occutuon  become  tntensiticd,  and  a 
long  train  of  hypochondriacal  a^-mptoms  follows.  Under  thii 
head  are  comprised  the  sensations  of  the  alimentary  canul, 
including  the  pharynx,  (esophagus,  stomach,  and  intestincTi.  The 
familiar  pcn&ation  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  the  con.tc(|ucnco  of 
perturbations  of  mind,  belongs  to  the  Emotional  section  of  nicntAl 
states,  under  which  also  tlie  disagreeable  sensations  of  hypochon- 
driasis will  be  referred  to,  although  admitting  of  explanation  bj-  a 
reference  to  the  mere  operation  of  the  Attention, 

Attention  directed  to  the  stomach  notably  causes  a  sensniion  of 
weight,  aggravating  or  even  originating  dyspepsia.  Discomfort, 
■  sense  of  teusion,  ajid  other  forms  of  sensation  may,  evory  one 
knowa  from  experience,  be  induced  in  the  several  abdotuinal 
organs. 

i'robahly  no  simpler  example  could  he  given  than  the  following 
common  occurrence:  A  child  says,  "thinking  of  Ihnt  powdvr 
almost  makes  me  sick."  In  fact  he  experiences  nsu»ea  from  no 
physical  agent,  but  soh-ly  from  the  representative  idea  tJieroof  in 
bu  mind.  But  foroiir  thmilinrity  with  the  fact,  it  would  greatly 
Miqirtse  us  that  such  should  be  the  case. 

Squeami^moFis  is  fre<|ueritly  caused  by  Attention  and  by  other 
allied  mental  states.  Marshall  Kail  mentions  a  person  who 
could  not  attempt  to  untie  a  small  knot  without  a  sense  of  naoMA. 

In  concluding  thi^  Section  I  wish  to  revert  to  stales  of  Mind  ia 
Re(Y)l lection  and  Imagination  in  connection  with  the  vexed 
<)oestion  of  the  character  and  seat  of  resuscitated  mentttl  imagc-8. 

It  in  disputed  as  regards  the  ordinary  memory  of  an  object  or 
the  creations  of  the  Imagination — representative  consciousness — 
whether  the  same  psychind  or  encephalic  condition  is  excited  as 
in  the  actual  perception  of  an  object  present  to  the  eensea — pre-.H 
sentative  states  of  the  Mind.  It  is  obvious  that  the  answer  to  tins 
question  is  of  great  interest  in  the  consideration  of  the  influence 
of  ideal  psychical  states  upon  the  body,  whetJier  intellectual  or 
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emotional.    Tlic  tenoliing?  of  psjcliologUts  of  the  present  day 
appear  decidedly  to  favor  an  afRrmntivc  reply. 

Aborcroni bio's  work  on  tUa  Inlell/vtual  Potrfn  elicited  a  renmrk- 
ablo  review  in  the  Quarlirlff  for  July,  1831,  from  the  pen  of  Sir 
David  Brewgtcr,  wlio  conihntcd  the  idea  that  in  Memory  and 
Imagination  the  mind  recalls  past  improssioiis  and  forme  fr««h 
combinatione,  "without  any  a^i»tanec  from  the  organs  of  perecp- 
tion."  and  maintained  that  while  in  the  ordinary  action  of  tli<?^  . 
fuciilties,  owing  to  the  exceedingly  Heating  character  of  tJie  menial 
images  produced,  and  the  counteracting  influence  of  the  external  ] 
world,  we  cannot  fi\  and  subject  them  to  examination,  there  are 
exceptionally  favoring  circumstuiicos  which  reudor  it  possible  to 
examine  thorn  as  curet'ully  us  imprcsi*ioni«  made  upon  tliv  retina  by 
luminous  bodies,  and  tliiit  in  these  cases  the  images  recalled 
by  Memory,  or  OR-nted  by  Jmnginution,  "  follow  the  motions  of 
the  head  and  eye."  This  he  explained  by  supposing  that  the 
recollection  of  an  objert  previously  seen,  acts  by  retran-^mis^ioa i 
from  the  brain  along  the  nerves  to  the  same  points  of  the  retina 
as  had  been  acted  upon  by  tlic  original  object,  when  the  impres- 
sion there  had  been  transmitted  to  the  sensorium.  A  very  faint 
and  transient  impreiteion  was  supiiotiod  by  him  to  bb  formed  on 
Ihc  retina,  ju!>>t  eutticicnt  for  the  purpoei-s  of  Memory  and  Imttgi> 
nation.  If,  moreover,  these  faculties  are  powerful,  and  the  nerves 
excitable,  the  retinal  iiiiprcsaion  becomes  so  distinct  as  to  consti- 
tute tt  fipfflral  illusion.  Brewster's  general  conclusion  was  this, 
that  "in  all  our  organs  of  sense,  the  mind  possessi-s  the  power  of 
retransmitting  Uirough  the  nervous  filaments  to  the  expansion 
of  the  nerves  whicti  lire  acted  upon  hy  cslerniil  olijeets,  impres- 
aione  which  these  nerves  have  previously  transmitted  to  the 
brain,"  feeble  in  ordinarj-  Memory  and  Imagination,  brilliant  and 
phantastnatic  in  abnormal  states  of  the  brain  or  nerves.  If  tor 
the  peripheral  expansion  of  the  sensory  nerves  we  substitute  the 
M;n6onum,  or  whatever  lliat  portion  of  the  brain  may  be  in  which 
impretwiuns  are  registered,  Brewster's  opinion  is  in  accordance 
with  that  to  which  we  have  just  referred.  His  proofs  are  not 
•Itogether  satisfactory,  for,  in  the  first  place,  the  examples  ho 
adduces  are  not  those  of  ordinary  Memory  or  Imagination;  and, 
secondly,  as  regards  actual  phantasms,  the  fact  that  they  move 
with  the  eye  may  be  explained  on  another  principle  than  that  of 
referring  the  revived  impression  to  the  external  organs  themselves. 
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Al  first  viglit,  «irup1y  to  tLink  of  ntid  recall  llic  face  of  nn  ab- 
sent tncnd,  and  so  to  tbiiik  of  him  att  to  «««  Lis  fucv  projected  us 
if  prMOnl  before  mc,  do  ocrtuinly  sociti  very  dislinct  psyuUivul, 
and  tJti'ri'fore  encephalic,  conditions  not  only  in  degree  or  in- 
tensity, but  in  kind  und  scat.  TLe  one  opi-ratiun  feuls  to  bo  so 
purely  "  muntul,"  the  oilier  so  scusorial.  Tliat  eubjuctive  senso- 
tiona  and  oLjectivo  seii»itionB  occupy  tlie  sarno  seat  cnunot  be 
doubted:  but  the  difficult  question  is,  wbetht-r  the  definiKi  re- 
mciubranee  of  a  particular  object  passing  beyond  u  mere  notion, 
doee  or  does  not  cause  a  true  sensation,  however  Ibint  It  is  easy 
to  believe  that  the  scat  of  a  spectral  form  of  a  mountain  is  iden- 
tical with  that  of  the  conscious  impression  of  the  actual  object 
when  prvsont  to  the  senses,  but  not  so  easy  to  boHevc  that  ia 
recollecting  a  certain  mountain,  and  tracing  its  outline,  or  imagin- 
ing one,  "  wc  are  repeating  the  same  currents  and  reanimating 
the  same  nervous  tracks  as  in  the  survey  of  the  actual  mountain '' 
(Bain).  In  opposition  to  this  hypothesis  it  is  urged '  that  percep- 
tion is  a  bi-uue  fact,  or  a  synthesis  of  cognition  and  object,  n'hile 
memory  and  imuginutiun  arc  not  so,  for  the  object  is  not  present 
to  tbcm.  It  is  denied  that  seeing  a  rose  and  tlie  remembered 
outline  of  a  rose  involve  the  same  operation  of  mind — the  only 
difference  being,  as  alleged,  one  of  intensity.  Dr.  Carpenter,  on 
the  other  hand,  speaks  of  "  ideas  or  conoeptionB  as  cerebral  (i.  &, 
hemispherical)  states,  which  seem  to  recall  the  same  condition  of 
the  sensoriam,  as  that  which  was  originally  excited  by  the  sen- 
sory impressioQ  "  (viii.  p.  749).  It  Is  true,  I  can  think  of  a  rose, 
have  a  bare  abatnict  notion  of  it,  without  any  action  of  the  »en> 
Borium,  but  it  may  nevertheless  be  true  that  the  moment  it  ia 
figured  in  the  mind's  eye,  although  no  spectrum  or  phantasm  is 
formed,  there  occurs  a  change  in  the  optic  nerve  centre.  Sttll, 
<V6  tliink,  it  is  practically  ditticnlt  to  decide  at  what  point  the 

ictly  ideational  passes  into  the  sensational. 

Let  us,  on  account  of  the  importance  of  the  subject,  consider  a 
little  further  the  changes  which  physiologists  assume  take  place 
in  recalling  a  sensation,  such  us  seeing  a  person's  countenance  in 
the  mind's  eye.  According  to  Carpenter,  it  is,  as  we  have  seen, 
a  secondary  change,  caused  by  the  influence  of  ideational  (hemi* 

'  Ban  ihU  pMitJoa  My  mninUiiiH]  by  ihc  Rev.  W.  G.  Dnvin  jn  Uia  Jmim*!  of 
Hmtol  SclcBOornr  A)irtl,  IMAI.  Siui  aUn  ilio  oUvrvstluiii*  uf  LocktuiK  C'larku  ia 
the  PivcboUigHMl  JounuJ,  JanuBiy,  18(ifl,  p.  19. 
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epheric)  nctirity  upon  the  eensorv  ganglia.  I  recall  the  notion  of 
tbis  oliject — the  fiice — by  which  the  sensory  impreasion  or  state 
wae  formerly  produced,  and  b}-  keeping  such  notion  before  the 
oonscinusnese,  I  am  enabled  to  eee  in  my  mind  my  friend's  f&ce. 
The  general  notion  ia  all  that  some  can  attain  to,  the  setmational 
etate  not  being  reproduced.  lie  remarks  that  we  can  remember 
the  expremon  of  a  countenance  better  than  tJie  fcalares,  because 
the  former  appeals  most  to  our  ideational  consciousness,  while 
the  latter  obliges  us  to  recall  a  sensational  state.  As  in  rccolleo- 
tion,  BO  probably  ia  it  in  spontaneous  or  passive  memory ;  though 
here  external  objects  may  help  to  excite  the  renewal  of  previous 
sensations.  Hie  special  theory,  which  ought  to  be  kept  distinct 
from  the  general  question,  is  that  the  sensory  ganglia,  in  all  proba- 
bility, do  not  register  sensory  impressions;  "these  can  only  be 
reproduced  afresh  by  the  action  of  external  objects,  or  ideational 
changes."  The  hemispheric  gungUu,  in  reproducing  ideas,  act 
independently  of  the  scnsoriuni,  except  that  according  to  thi« 
physiologist,  tlie  results  of  such  cerebral  action  "must  be  Im- 
pressed on  the  sensorium  before  we  can  be  rendered  conscious  of 
them."  Probably  every  sensory  impression,  once  perceived,  is 
rcgiolered  in  the  cer«bral  optical  perceptive  centre,  and  "may  be 
reproduced  at  some  subsequent  time,  although  there  may  be  no 
consciousnesfi  of  its  existence  in  the  mind,  during  the  whole  in* 
tcrniediate  period"  (p.  SI)S), 

It  is  not  necessary  to  adopt,  in  an  unt]unlilied  manner,  the 
details  of  this  somewhat  elaborate  theory,  founded  to  a  large 
extent  upon  the  hypothesis  that  the  hemispheres  themselves  are 
not  the  seat  of  consciousness.  The  essential  point  remains,  and 
is  as  applicable  to  the  present  subject,  if  the  hemispheres  are,  as 
we  hold,  conscious  ganglia  without  the  cooperation  of  the  gan* 
glia  beneath  them.  We  have  seen  that  llain  (who  upholds  the 
latter  view)  is  equally  strong  in  maintaining  that  the  ideas  which 
our  memory  and  imagination  form  of  external  objects,  involve 
tlie  action  of  the  same  tracts  in  the  encephalon  as  are  excited  by 
impressions  immediately  derived  from  the  material  world,  or 
from  those  internal  subjective  stimuli  which  cause  actual  halluci- 
nations. 

Again,  ITerbert  Spencer,  the  teacher,  tun'  iSox^'.  among  psy- 
chologists, of  the  doctrine  of  evolution,  arrives  by  this  and  other 
routes  of  profound  psychical  investigation  at  the  same  conclusion. 
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Thu«,  liu  says,  when  speaking  of  the  idtfjis  of  throwing  a  etone, 
or  seeing  a  dog  run  away,  "  thvsc,  that  we  citll  ideas,  are  nothing 
«Uc  thaii  weak  rejjclitions  of  the  psychicnl  states  caused  by  uctuul 
impreosioon  and  motions  "  (x.  p.  456).  An  expression  he  employs 
w  &  very  forcihie  one — the  uasceiit  excitation  of  nerves  in  tlie  re- 
vivuhility  of  former  impre«(uoni}.  In  the  above-mentioned  acta 
this  oticuK,  as  reepects  the  motor  apparatus,  in  thinking  of  throw- 
iug  a  stone;  and  as  respects  tlie  o])tic  nerves,  in  tlie  mental 
picturu  of  a  dog  running  away.  "  Those  vivid  etjites  of  eon- 
mouenees  which  we  know  as  svnsations,  accompany  direct,  and 
tb«reforc  strong,  excitations  of  nerve-centre*:  while  the  faint 
states  of  consciousness  which  we  know  us  remembered  sensations, 
or  ideas  of  sensations,  accompany  indirect,  and  therefore  weak, 
«xeitalion  of  the  same  nerve-centros  "  (p.  124), 

Just,  then,  us  in  perceiving  objects  around  ns,  subjcct-eonscioue- 
ne8«  and  object-consciousness  aro  united,  sensorial  porceptjou 
parsing  insensibly  into  iutelleclusil  perception:  so  in  recollection 
and  imaginution,  the  iilvutiunal  and  seusiitional  changes  are 
almoet  inseparable ;  the  calling  np  of  one  of  the  states  as  origin- 
ally excited  by  external  objects,  citlle  up  the  other  and  in  this  way 
the  old  paths  are  traversed,  though  in  a  reverse  order.  It  must, 
however,  \>e  admitted  that  the  original  idea  which  was  abstracted 
from  the  sensorial  pen'cption  can  arise  in  the  mind,  or  be  recalled 
as  a  general  notion,  witlioiit  the  action  of  the  sensory  centres 
being  excited. 

The  application  of  this  position  to  the  influence  of  ideal  titateft 
of  mind  is  obvious;  whether  they  excite  by  their  intensity  and 
vividness  general  bodily  sensations,  or  such  action  of  iJie  sensorial 
centres  that  the  mind  referH  the  npocial  ncnsatinnR  to  objective 
sotirces  of  excitement;  whether  they  cause  movements,  or  wht-ther 
they  act  upon  the  organic  functions.  Whatever  hypothesis  we 
adopt,  the  fundamental  fact  remains  that  sensation  and  motion  are 
not  merely  more  readily  reproduced  by  the  original  imprctssion 
being  repeated,  but  may  be  reproduced  without  our  liaving  the 
slightest  recourse  to  them,  so  that  we  may  breathe  an  atmosphere 
in  which  the  body  foels,  the  eye  see-s  the  ear  liears,  (be  nose  itmells, 
and  the  palate  ta.^te«,  as  acutely  as  if  the  niulorifil  world  excited 
these  aenaations,  and  may  perform  muscular  at^tions  without,  and 
even  againat,  the  will,  and  with  or  without  consciousness,  solely 
in  re«pondence  to  ideas,  whether  recalled  by  the  memory  or  created 
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by  tho  imugiaation — the  common  centre  acted  upon  bj  objective 
impre^ione  from  without  and  by  subjective  impresaionn  from 
nithin,  ■being  the  sensorium,  and  the  reeultiiig  seneatione  and 
motions  being  in  many  ini^tanccs  as  powerful  from  the  latter  (the 
inner)  Honrce  as  from  the  former,  and  in  some  mope  bo. 

The  following  are  the  most  important  conclusions  in  connection 
with  the  Influence  of  the  Intellect  on  Sensation : 

1.  When  idoas  arise  from  the  sensorial  perception  of  impres- 
Mons  upon  the  peripheral  terminations  of  the  various  classes  of 
nerves,  they  may  react  upon  the  sensory  centres,  and  influence 
general,  special,  organic,  and  muFcular  sensations,  causing  sensa* 
tional  illusions. 

2.  When,  tlirougb  intellectual  operations,  ideas  are  imagined 
or  recalled,  these  may  be  merely  ideational  states,  but  they  ever 
tend  to  become  identical  in  character  though  not  necessarily  in 
degree,  with  the  complex  states  formed  when  peripheral  impreft* 
sions  from  external  objects  first  excited  them.  The  recurrence 
therefore  of  the  ideational  states,  cooperating  »vith  the  sensory 
centres,  usually  recalls  also,  although  hut  faintly,  the  sensation 
corresponding  to  the  idea. 

3.  In  some  conditions  of  the  brain,  the  sensory  centres  may  be 
so  powerfully  excited,  that  the  effect  is  identical  in  seni<ory  force 
— in  objectivity — with  that  which  results  from  an  impression  pro- 
duced upon  the  peripheral  terminations  of  the  nerves,  causing 
hallucinations  nr  phaiitasniata. 

4.  The  mind  under  certain  circnmatance«  can,  by  Attention, 
recall  the  sensorial  impression  so  distinctly  as  to  produce,  c,  y.,  iu 
the  ease  of  sight,  the  spectrum  or  image  which  was  impressed  on 
the  retina  and  perceived  by  the  sensorium. 

5.  Not  only  may  lij-pera^tlicsia  of  one  or  more  of  the  senseR  b*i 
produced,  but  complete  anteslhcsia  be  caused  by  the  action$  of  tfaft^ 
Intcllcot 


CHAPTER  III7 

IKFLUBKCe  OF  THE   IXTELLEOT   tPOrt   TUB   VOLUNTAnV  H08CLK8. 

Tub  severa]  mentnl  stAtes  comprised  under  the  Intellect  may, 
'^by  their  Action  on  the  voluntary'  muscles,  induce — 

L  Cotirdiniite  coDtmclion  And  ri-loxation:  MovoniQnt«. 
n.  Irrcgulnr  and  excvt»ivo  contraction:  Spume  and  oodvdI- 
«ion8. 
UL  LotMof  [)Ower:  Piiralysia. 


Section  I.~HnicaIar  Contraction  and  Relaxation :  MoTementi, 

The  influence  of  an  intense  and  exciting  idea  or  tlioiight  in 
inducing  well-marked  movements,  is  admirably  illustrated  in  the 
description  of  two  characters — one  real,  the  other,  indeed,  fictj- 
tiou3,  but  sketched  by  the  hand  of  a  nmster,  equally  true  to  nature. 

8ir  Philip  Francis  is  described  hj  his  biographer  aa"  pacing 
rapidly  forwanln*  iftop»riiufa  thought.  He  would  then  suddenly 
turn  short  round,  draw  himself  up  to  his  full  height,  and  'with  a 
sweeping  of  the  arm 'evolve  some  epigrammatic  sentence  or  well- 
rounded  quotation.  Even  his  nwn  family,  habituated  as  they 
were  to  theae  sudden  interruptions  of  the  measured  tread  with 
which  he  loved  to  pace  np  and  down  the  utmost  length  that  a 
email  suite  of  rooms  would  allow  him,  were  sometimes  startled 
hj  the  vehemence  of  the  outbreak,  and  strangers  were  absolutely 
electrified"  (xiii.,  i.  p.  454). 

The  other  character,*  fictitious,  is  thus  graphically  described: 

["His  small,  nervous  body  was  jiirred  from  head  to  foot  b;/  ihr  con- 

'CHSBitm  of  an  arynmotl  to  which  lie  saw  no  answer.     In  fact,  the 

only  moments  when  be  could  be  said  to  be  really  conscious  of  his 


*  Iter   Ruflu  Lyon  In  bi*  Mnvanittion  with  itn.  tloll. 
^Ui  Unit,  p.  47,  popuhu-  cditiou. 
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body  were  when  he  ir9mble(l  under  the  pressure  of  some  agitating 
thought."  To  some  extent,  no  doubt,  in  both  these  instances,  the 
intelluctuul  element  was  followed  by  emotional  excitement  which 
intensified  the  character  of  the  external  commotion. 

Observe  the  eye  when  thought  is  concentrated  upon  a  subject 
of  purely  intellectual  interest.  It  illustrates  a  law  we  shall  sjieak 
of  more  fully  when  we  have  to  treat  of  the  Emotions — ^Ihe  paral- 
lelism between  the  outward  signs  of  mental  states  and  the  action 
of  tho  senses.'  Wljy,  as  regards  any  practical  good  to  be  attained, 
should  any  change  occur  in  the  organ  designed  only  to  examine 
extcniiil  objects?  Yet,  as  if  stepping  out  of  its  province,  it  fre- 
quently peeps  and  pries,  and  strains  all  its  powers  to  gain  an 
insight  into  what  is  hopelessly  beyond  its  ken.  Why,  but  because 
the  movements  excited  by  the  objects  of  the  outer  world,  acting 
upon  the  senses,  take  place  not  only  then,  but  when  tlie  thoughts 
are  occupied  by  idi-as  having  no  relation  whatovor  to  the  external 
world.  It  may  sccni  a  contrudiclion  to  this  statement  that,  in 
profound  meditation,  the  eyelids  are  sometimes  closed  to  exclude 
outside  distractions — tho  impressions  from  without  calculated  to 
confuse  those  from  within — but  the  exception  is  only  nppan-nt, 
for  the  eye,  when  thus  veiled,  continues  to  fix  its  gaze  steadily 
upon  imaginary  objects,  or  in  motion  endeavors  to  track  an  idea 
through  intricate  maites  of  thought.  The  appearance  of  the  eyes 
in  ecstasy  is  a  striking  oscample  of  the  appropriate,  but,  so  to 
speak,  purposeless,  action  of  the  muscles  of  the  eyeball  in  ideal 
states  of  mind.  Again,  the  axes  of  the  eyes  in  an  absent  man 
walking  through  the  street  are  not  fixed  upon  the  objects  which 
he  meets,  but  are  directed  towards  a  point  suggested  by  a  sub- 
jective  image.  Hence,  confused  vision  and  the  danger  of  running 
against  anything  in  the  road.  The  philosopher  is  described  by 
Engel  as  walking,  while  pursuing  some  luminous  train  of  thought, 
with  his  eye  ardently  fixed,  the  eyelids  sometimes  joyously  opened, 
sometimes  half  closed,  engaged  in  imaginary  contemplation.  Fig- 
urative language  corresponds  to  figurative  gestures.  We  speak 
of  the  "  mind's  eye"  and  *'  mental  insight."    When  we  perceive 

'  Figurative  or  in«ta|ilioric  oxpr»«inni  derived  tfam  ifvnmtton  arc  inlrodaced  bore, 
lattood  of  III  tho  uliapMr  •?ii  Srcn-uiluai,  iii  uitler  i»  11luttntt«  ilin  [>an>lk1Uii)  Iwcwocu 
tbu  uHion  uf  ibi!  uiiiicIuH  whfii  Gifitnl  hy  ScDintion  nnd  lijr  EniotiuD.  Diderot 
fKiinlod  nut  (hn  liii|)i'.rtnii<'r  of  tliU  cornapoiidiHicw,  but  lr«  Mti  mnlnlj'  Indoblcd  to 
Qnllvlcl  tar  liuviu];  wurki.-d  out  the  idea  in  detail. 
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^tbe  bearings  of  a  ((ueetion,  we  say  emphatically  "  we  see  it"  *'  The 
ry(9  of  your  uiiderHtaiitling  being  enlightened  "  is  anoUier  famiUar 
example,  and  we  mast  udd — 

"  Who  w  grou 
Al  CMUiet  M«  ihik  [HilpntiU  devictT 
Tet  wha  10  bnid  bul  aayv  tie  >eu  il  eM, 
Wliva  *ucli  lll-ilnilinp  mutt  bo  attn  in  Mmi^Af  f" 

The  French  miv  "  Je  gouto  wlu,"  a  modo  of  epuoch  i-harnclcr^ 
izcd  by  Grntiolvt,  08  "eminemment  heureiwo  ct  fine,"  imd  be 
ends  a  lecture  by  cxprcBsing  ii  hope  that  liis  propoBiliono  have 
been  "gofllees"  by  th«->  intelligeuce  of  his  hearoK. 

Tho  Iwhavior  of  the  j^nstatory  muscles  and  tbo  ealirary  glands 
is  in  eirict  accord  with  this,  when  engaged  in  an  mtdtivtaat  repast, 
"  thv  tVast  of  reason  and  the  flow  of  soul."  Such  expressions  ara 
sufBcienlly  significant  of  the  fact  that  figurative  movements  ac- 
company certain  operations  of  the  Intellect,  namely,  smaclviug 
the  lips,  swallowing,  etc.  The  description  of  Captain  Porter  at 
the  Marsbalfica,  in  Dickens's  reminiBcences  of  his  early  life,  is 
tauet  characteristic  of  this  principle.  He  read  aloud  a  certain 
petition,  prepared  to  present  to  the  king,  praying  for  a  bounty  to 
the  prisoners  to  drink  hiii  Majt>city'fl  health,  on  the  oociiflion  of  his 
birthday,  to  all  who  would  hear  it  when  attaching  their  signaturca. 
"  Captain  Porter,  in  a  loud,  sinnorouB  vo\ce,  gave  him  every  word 
of  it.  I  remember  a  rfTfnhi  twtnf/us  roll  he  ga\e  to  s\itrh  words  aa 
'  Majesty — gracious  Majeaty— your  gracious  Majesty's  unfnrlanato 
sabjeots — your  Majesty's  well-known  munificence,'  a.i  if  Ihr.  icfiiila 
vrere  tcmetfimf/  real  in  hia  mouth,  amt  lieiidom  (o  taste"  (For^ter'a 
U/a,  vol.  i.). 

".I'entends  cela"  means  either  T  hear  or  nnderstand  that — a 
double  signification,  due  to  the  aame  remarkable  parallelism  ex- 
isting between  the  two  seriee  of  facta;  and  aUhoiigh  here  the 
muscular  correspondence  is  not  at  once  so  clear  as  in  the  case  of 
sight,  the  expression  of  the  facial  muscles,  when  a  subject  is 
not  understood,  strikingly  resembles  the  painful  distraction  of 
dealtiess. 

We  will  only  add,  by  way  of  illu-stration  of  all  the  senses  being 
figuratively  used,  the  forcible  language  of  Sir  Philip  Francis,  on 
receiving  from  Eilnuind  Burke  a  proof-sheet  of  his  reflections  on 
the  French  Revolution — language  wortliy  of  "Junius;"  "The 
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miseblof  yon  aro  going  to  do  youreclf  ii,  to  my  uiiprchonsion. 
pBlpcblc.  It  18  %'Uiblo.  It  is  audible.  I  Biiuff  it  in  tlic  wiad.  I 
tMto  it  ftlrciidy.  I  feel  it  iu  wvt'ry  eenso,  uud  so  will  you  bore- 
after"  (xiii.,  ii.  p.  282).  A  really  mngaificent  example  of  tigura- 
tivt'  oxprcssioas ! 

Tb«  iiifluenca  of  expectation  (or  expocuiiit  atteuiion)  upon  the 
facial  muAcIc'8,  is  well  exemplified  in  the  appearance  they  a«i«ume 
wbon  a  gun  'i6  about  to  bu  fired.  The  person  bo  affi-oted  dui>8  not 
expect  that  anything  is  going  to  happen  to  himself,  but  thwre  is 
a  i-'crtaiu  involuntary  nervous  twitching,  which  auticipatvs  the 
instinctive  oontruction  of  tliu  musclvs  around  the  eye,  occurring 
%vbcn  a  sudden  cxptosiou  or  shot  actually  requires  the  protection 
of  the  eyo  from  danger. 

The  effect  of  tb<mgbt  upon  the  facial  oxprewtion,  universally 
admitted  ati  it  is,  has  hardly  been  recogni:wd  till  recently  in  de6- 
nitoly  indicating  in  u  most  uniutuntional  but  frequently  precise 
manner,  the  idea  nt  the  moment  present  to  the  mind.  It  is  by 
this  menus  that  a  "medium"  or  a  "thought-reader''  can  often 
tell  a  person  his  name  or  the  word  bu  is  thinking  of,  by  inducing 
him  to  point  to  the  tottorti  of  the  alphabet  in  succession.  The 
slight,  yet  sufficient  movement  in  u  facial  or  other  muscle  on 
touching  the  right  letter,  all  unconscious  as  it  is,  suffices  to  prove 
a  tell-tulc,  and  it  is  certainly  astonishing  when  first  witnessed. 
Mr.  Cumborlund  has  repeatedly  shown  how  difficult  it  is  for  some 
people  under  expectant  attention  to  control  their  muscles  so  as  to 
offer  no  clue  as  to  what  is  going  on  in  their  minds.  "  With  such 
people,  keen-sighted  mediums,  with  their  natural  perceptive 
fifieulties  sharpened  by  practice,  have  an  easy  task:  but  with  leea 
impressionable  persons  a  greater  difficulty  is  experienced,  whilst 
nothing  but  failure  results  from  those  possessing  a  stoical  tem- 
perament" (xxi.,  January,  1882). 

We  see  a  different  form  of  expectation  exhibited  in  the  common 

Deriment  of  discovering  the  time  of  dny,  by  holding  a  coin  or 
(ng  by  a  hair  or  silk  thread  suspended  between  the  finger  and 
thumb  in  a  glass,  against  the  sides  of  which  it  is  expected  to  beat 
the  time  of  day.  As  is  well-known,  it  often  proves  successfhl, 
the  unconscious  action  of  the  digital  muscles  responding  to  the 
idea  or  expectation  present  in  the  mind  of  the  person  making  the 
trial,  I  was  not  aware  that  this,  with  a  slightly  different  object, 
bad  been  an  old  experiment,  until  looking  recently  into  Lord 
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works  I  fouud  tho  following:  "It  is  good  to  consider 
lat  things  imagination  buth'mottt  force:  and  the  rule,  us 
I  conceive,  IB  tbut  it  hiith  luont  force  upon  things  tbut  have  the 

lightMtiuidouifKi  [DolionM WhuUoevor  of  this  kind 

iboald  be  thoroughly  inquired  into There  would  be 

trial  made  of  holding  a  ring  by  u  thread  in  a  glass,  and  telling 
him  that  holdeth  it,  before,  that  it  ehall  strike  eo  many  timce 
against  tho  sidv  of  the  gUsi>  and  no  more."  lie  adds  an  experi- 
ment depemiitig  for  it«  succv^  on  the  ^nie  principle,  that  of 
"  holding  a  key  between  two  men's  6ngeni,  without  a  charm, 
telling  those  that  hold  it  that  at  such  a  mime  it  shall  go  otf  their 
fingorfc,  "  ISacon  eoncliiJeii  tbus:  "llowsouvcr,  I  have  no  upinioa 
of  these  things,  yet  so  much  I  conceive  to  be  true;  that  strong 
imagination  buth  more  force  upon  things  living,  or  that  have  been 
living,  than  things  merely  inanimate;  and  more  force,  likewise, 
upon  light  and  subtile  motione  than  vehement  or  ponderous" 
(siv.  Nal.  //.;-(.,  957). 

From  the  time  of  Bacon  to  that  of  Cbevreul  no  one,  so  fiir  aa 
know,  investigated  the  subject  in  a  philosophical  spirit.  The 
latter,  dnding  that  a  pendulum  composed  of  a  flexible  wire  and 
heavy  weight,  would  oRcill&te  when  held  by  the  hand  over  certain 
bodies  {e.  g.,  mercury),  alUiough  the  hand  wna  lixed  and  motion> 
]««,  placed  a  sheet  of  glass  between  the  mercury  and  pendulum 
when  in  motion,  and  found  its  oscillations  uniformly  impeded 
and  at  la^t  arrested.  Feeling  that  he  liad  not  discovered  in  the 
quicksilver  the  real  cause  of  the  motion  of  the  pendulum,  bo 
lised  the  hand  from  which  it  was  suspended,  instead  of  merely 
ttie  arm.  The  result  was  that  the  pendulum  did  not  move  at  all, 
whether,  or  not,  the  glass  intervened  between  it  and  the  mercury, 
lie  justly  concluded  that  an  unconscious  muscular  movement  ex- 
plained the  oscillations  which  bad  puzzled  him,  and  he  had  & 
vague  remembrance  of  being  in  *'on  ^tat  tout  particuUer"  (xv. 
p.  280)  when  bis  eyes  followed  them.  Ife  next  took  the  pre- 
caution to  have  his  eyes  bandaged,  and  found  that  this  also  had 
U>e  effect  of  preventing  any  action  of  the  pendulum. 

HiR  careful  investigations  resulted,  therefore,  in  the  conviction 
that,  although  a  pendulum  Huspended  from  the  hand  over  certain 
bodies  moves  and  performs  oscillations  which  increase  more  and 
more  in  extent,  this  motion  is  diminished  and  at  last  arrested,  if 
ati}*thing  else,  bo  interposed  between  the  pendulum  and 
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the  body  over  wliich  it  onrillfttea,  with  the  fxpefMion  thai  it  will 
have  ihi8  etfuct.  FiirllK-r,  it  is  nrre«te<)  the  inontciit  the  hnnd 
itself  iR  »n|i]iorled,  or  if  the  eyes  of  the  experimenter  nre  ban- 
ctaged ;  the  reason  of  the  latter  being  tlist  the  guiding  fiense  of 
F«ght,  «o  essential  to  motion  when  the  will  i»  in  abeynncc  {»»  ex* 
bibited  in  parnlysis),  has  been  taken  away. 

Xolhing  <-an  more  clearly  illustiiite  than  the  abnve  experimcDt, 
the  inttnenoc  of  n'hat.i^  popniarly  railed  the  imagination,  and 
which  rvflolves  itRelf  in  sudi  caseii  into  e\[)eutation.  It  forms  an 
txpfrmmtum  irrum  which  demonstrate!)  the  true  principle  at  work 
in  a  larj^e  nnmber  of  the  cuoeH  given  in  this  book;  a  principle 
which,  when  called  by  its  right  name,  in  I>y  no  means  to  be  de- 
apised.  For  the  pendulum  substitute  a  limb  contracted  from 
fanctional  disorder,  and  tlie  application  of  the  nnme  law  becomes 
practically  useful.  The  operation  of  the  imagination  is  rc<lu<;e<l 
to  simple  imagining,  and  can  be  intensified  by  other  psychical 
forces. 

One  more  exeeedingly  simple  illustration  may  be  adduced  of 
the  influence  of  what  may  be  called  expectant  imagination  a}K>a 
muscular  action ;  and  that  is,  the  act  of  /iillitir/,  from  expecting  to 
full,  as  happens  to  a  man  walking  oti  ii  narrow,  but  sufllciently 
broad  path  on  the  top  of  n  lionso  or  mountain.  In  Ilaeon's 
Nulural  Hiilorif,  thii*  very  example  is  given  under  "Kxperiment 
solitary,  touching  the  Ibree  of  imagination,  imitating  that  of 
sense."  The  ratintinlt  being  tlius  worded,  "  for,  imagining  a  fall, 
it  putteth  his  spirit  into  the  very  action  of  a  fall." 

The  involuntary  and  nnconscinus  movements  performed  when 
the  hands  rest  on  a  table  wiih  the  expectation  of  it  moving,  and 
its  conse<jiient  tipping,  are  notorious  instancem  of  tiie  intluence  of 
mind  on  the  voluntary  muscles.  Mr.  Omnberland  attondiHl  a 
tianee  where  all  present  were  "  perfectly  honest  though  self- 
deluded."  As  no  manilestations  took  place,  the  ((uestion  wbs 
asked  whether  there  was  any  sceptical  inHuence  at  work  which 
prevent«<i  "  the  spirits"  manifesting,  and  the  table  tipped  '*  Yfs" 
(three  tips).  In  reply  to  the  inquiry  whether  there  would  be  any 
manifes|ati<ins,  the  table  tipped  "A'o."  Mr,  Cumberland  re- 
marked  "  there  will  be  no  manitestations,"  and  held  his  thumb 
under  the  rim  of  Ute  table.  "  I  saw  the  sitters  exchange  glances, 
and  once  more  the  table  began  to  waver;  tinally,  under  the  pro- 
lominating  inHnence  of  those  who  were  iu  favor  of  the  'spirits' 
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mantfesUng,  it  tipped  out  nn  unswor  negativing  the  fint.  'Witli 
my  thumbs  thus  placed,  I  difitiia-tly  felt  thf  sitters  opposite  to  rae 
push  the  table,  cjiusing  it  to  tilt."  Vet  it  uppeurs  tliiit  for  ycruni 
these  well-meaning  people  htui  becu  sitting  at  the  tuble,  uncon- 
•doosly  causing  it  to  answer  thi--ir  ijueaiiane,  fimily  and  honestly 
oonvinecil  that  the  tilte  were  duo  to  feupernatural  agency  (xxi., 
January,  1882).  M 

Protussor  Barrett,  of  Dublin,  has  contrived  a  very  simple  b]i- 
parutus,  by  whi«li  the  pressure  of  the  fingers  on  a  board  on 
wbeols  moves  the  indimtor  on  a  dial  containing  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet.  If  the  exjierimcnter  e\pects  a  certain  word — say  his 
name — ^to  be  spelt  out  on  the  dial,  he  will  as  a  rule,  should  bis 
ftye  rest  upon  tlie  indicator,  so  unconsciously  influence  it  by  press- 
ing on  the  board  that  the  letters  will  be  correctly  indicated. 

Since  the  first  edition  of  this  work  appeared,  attention  has  been 
forcibly  directed  to  the  subject  of  thouyht-rtadmg,  principally 
through  the  public  performances  of  Mr.  Bishop  and  Mr.  Cum-i 
berland  who  have  succeeded  in  many  instances  in  divining  thoi 
thought  present  in  the  mind  of  a  per«on  at  the  time. 

Granting,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  one  man  has  ever  po»- ' 
•eased  the  (tower  of  becoming  actually  cognizant  of  the  tlioughtfl 
of  anorber  direcHy  and  not  through  any  of  the  senses,  such 
alleged  power  of  clairvoyance  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  a 
the  object  of  this  treatise,  for  it  aflbnls  no  illustration  of  the  in- 
fluence of  the  mind  upon  the  body.  It  belongs  to  an  entirely 
ditferent  class  or  order  of  phenomena  and  ouj^it  to  be  carefully 
kept  distinct. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  fact  that  such  thought-reading  is  per- 
formed through  the  indications  aflnnled  to  the  observer  by  the 
influence  exerted  by  the  thought  preeent  in  the  mind,  upon  the 
fvaturcK,  or  other  parts  of  the  body  of  the  subject  of  the  cxperi- 
mentT  affords  a  very  striking  example  of  the  influence  which  in 
tbi»  work  forms  the  subject  of  in<)uiry. 

Knving  had  various  opportunities  of  carefully  obftcrring  the 
attempts  made  by  both  Mr.  Bixhop  and   Mr,  Cumberland,  the 
author  \\m  no  hesitation  in  referring  their  success,  so  fiir  as  they 
are  succoisful,  under  test  conditions,  to  the  operation  of  those  | 
law*  gOToming  tlie  action  of  Mind  on  Body  which  are  discaesedj 
in  these  pages. 

Few  persona  without  the  proof  afibrded  by  such  experiment 


coiilil  be  prepared  to  expect  that  their  thoughts  are  bo  rapidly 
trjinsmitted,  and,  afl  a  rule,  bo  accurately  registered,  upon  the 
mueculur  and  vascular  system;  yet  sueh  is  undoubtedly  the  truth, 
and  being  true,  the  power  of"  reading  the  tliouglitu  must  altogether 
depend  upun  the  observation,  acuteness,  und  experience  of  the 
observer..  That  by  these  qualtficatioDD  great,  and  what  at  first 
Bight  appears  marvellous,  success  can  be  attained,  has  been  now 
abundantly  proved.  A  man  conceals  unknown  tu  the  thought- 
reader  an  article  in  any  placfi  he  chooGBs ;  the  latter  enters  tlio 
room  blindfolded  or  not,  and  takes  hold  of  the  hand  of  the  sub- 
ject, and,  it  may  be,  prL-sscs  it  to  his  foreht-ad.  Ue  then  walks 
rapidly  with  him  through  the  room,  throwing  all  his  mind  into 
tlie  pursuit,  and  concentrating  his  uttcntion  upon  the  faintest  in- 
dicaliun  of  the  subject's  thoughts — the  latter,  wholly  unconscious 
that  bo  is  all  the  time  spciikiuji;.  not  indevd  through  his  voice,  but 
by  his  muscles,  tightens  or  rcluxcs  the  grasp  of  the  tbought- 
reador's  hand  or  presses  more  or  less  forcibly  upon  bis  forehead. 
According  as  he  ajiproacbes  or  recedes  from  the  bidden  arliclc. 
More  than  this,  the  vuso-niolor  system  is  affected  by  tbo  excited 
attention  or  expectation  of  tbo  subject,  the  pulse  quickens  and 
the  hand  perspires  on  approacliiug  the  object  of  search.  That 
the  indications  aflorded  by  the  involuntary  contraction  of  the 
voluntary  muscles  and  the  state  of  the  circulation  and  sweat 
glands,  are  ollen  supplemented  by  the  tact  uud  pardonahle  guesses 
of  the  thought-reader  as  to  where  the  object  is  likely  to  bo  secreted, 
the  author  does  not  doubt :  but  that  there  is  n  sufficient  amount 
of  actual  muscle-reading  to  iniikc  the  oxperimonts  of  scientific 
interest  and  fairly  applicable  to  our  present  purpose,  he  as  little 
doubts.  Wlicn  not  blindfolded,  or  imperfectly  so,  a  thought- 
reader  is  further  assisted  by  the  unconscious  facial  expression  of 
the  subject,  as  he  neara  the  concealed  article. 

Mr.  Alfred  0.  Capper  who  bos  proved  himself,  to  my  knowU 
edge,  very  successful  as  a  thought-reader,  writes  to  me  as  follows: 
'*  I  consider  the  term  '  tlioughl-roading '  a  wrong  one,  as  I  never 
ire  any  actual  transmission  of  thought.    In  my  opinion,  the 
ilyect  does  very  often  quite  involuntarily  and  unconsciously  lead 
e  to  the  spot,  though  I  have  succeeded  with  several  gentlemen 
bo  have  purposely  tried  to  prevent  me  accomplishing  the  object 
as  far  as  the  pressure  of  the  hand  is  concerned. 

"  I  am  always  blindfolded,  and  generally  feel  an  impulse  to  rush 
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to  fl  pcrtftin  place,  and  I  go  to  the  exact  spot,  although  it  may  bo 
a  short  time  bcibre  I  find  the  urtit-lo  that  may  be  hiddcu.  Of 
course  I  cannot  succeed  with  every  '  subject,"  but  I  generally  am 
successful. 

"As  I  said  before,  the  '  subject '  does  very  often  help  you, 
although  he  will  declare  be  did  not  do  so.  But  how  it  is  one 
sometimes  succeeds  with  otbers  who  do  not  give  you  any  mu»- 
cular  indication,  I  am  really  unable  to  say.  So-called  thought- 
reading  is  a  most  interesting  Htudy."  (Jau.  29,  1883.) 

The  iu6ucnce  of  Sympathy  or  Imitation  on  the  body  has  been 
referred  to  when  speaking  of  the  signification  to  be  attaelied  to 
ibe^e  terms.  Soutbcy  has  ri^t-ordeJ  iu  The  Doctor  a  retiiiirkuble 
iDstancQ  of  Imitation,  in  which  the  automatic  action  of  the  broiu 
is  strikingly  exhibited: 

'•  I  remember,"  says  a  ccrtiun  Mr.  George  Garden,  in  a  letter 
written  from  Aberdeen  in  1876,  "when  Mrs.  Scorrgall  and  I 
were  with  you  last  summer,  we  had  occiision  to  speak  of  a  man 
in  Ihia  country  very  remarkable  lor  something  peculiar  in  his 
temper,  that  inclines  him  to  imitate  unawares  all  the  gestures  and 
motions  of  tboiic  with  whom  he  converses.  lA'e  then  had  never 
seen  him  ourselves.  Since  our  return  we  wore  together  at  Strath- 
bogie,  where  he  dwells,  and,  notwithstanding  all  we  hiul  heard  of 
him  before,  were  somewhat  surprised  with  the  oddness  of  this 
dotterel  quality.  Tliis  person,  named  Donald  Mutiro,  being  a 
little,  old,  and  very  plain  man,  of  a  tliin,  slender  body,  baa  been 
subject  to  this  Inlirmi^,  as  be  told  us,  from  his  infancy.  He  is 
very  loath  to  liave  it  obscr\'ed,  and  therefore  casts  down  bis  eyea 
when  he  walks  in  the  streets,  and  turns  them  aside  when  he  is  in 
company.  We  had  made  several  trials  before  be  perceived  our 
deaign,  ami  afterwards  had  much  ado  to  make  him  slay.  We 
caressed  him  us  much  as  we  could,  and  had  then  the  opportunity 
to  observe  that  he  imitated,  not  only  the  scratching  of  the  head, 
but  also  tlie  wringing  of  the  hands,  wiping  of  the  nose,  stretching 
forth  of  the  arms,  etc. ;  and  we  needed  not  strain  compliments  to 
persuade  him  to  be  covered,  for  ho  still  put  off  and  on,  as  he  saw 
us  do,  and  all  thir«  with  so  mueh  exactness,  and  yet  with  such  a 
natural  and  uuatJeeted  air,  that  wo  could  not  so  much  as  suspect 
that  be  did  it  on  design.  AVhen  we  held  both  his  hands  and 
caused  another  to  make  such  motions,  he  pressed  to  get  free ;  but 
when  we  would  have  known  more  particularly  how  ho  found 
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himfleirafTected,  he  could  only  give  us  this  eimplc  angwer — that 
it  %'ex«(I  his  heart  and  brain." 

The  Sympathy  of  the  whole  frame  with  the  prominent  ideas  of 
the  mind,  by  which  one  muRcle  or  organ,  when  aroutcd  to  action 
by  mental  states,  excite^i  oilier  mnnclc*  or  organs,  should  not  be 
overlooked.  The  term  so  applied  \mi<  the  authority  of  John 
Hunter,  who  lays  down  the  law  iJiat  "  every  part  of  the  body 
sympatbizes  with  the  mind,  IVir  whatever  affects  the  mind,  the 
body  is  aftected  in  proportion  "  (ii.,iv.  p.  167),  This  homogcni-ity 
between  tlie  actinn^  of  the  muscles  is  exhibited  whenever  one 
muscle  19  excited  by  mental  notivity.  When  ideal,  it  follows  the 
couri^e  which  would  have  been  puriiued  in  reality.  As  in  pres- 
ence of  an  actual  Bcene,  so  in  Imag^ination,  when  a  person  vividly 
imftgines  another  in  dan^r — say  from  the  fall  of  a  heavy  weight 
— how  the  entire  atlitnile  aesumes  the  form  of  averting  the  im- 
pL-nding  danger!  Reason  tells  him  it  is  altogether  useless  to 
movi-  a  single  muscle,  yet  not  mdy  does  the  law  of  Sympathy 
imiH-1  him  to  gesticulate,  but  forces  the  whole  system  into  har- 
vionious  action — the  eye,  the  facial  muscles,  the  arms,  and  the 
Icgw.  are  thrown  into  violent  action.  When  the  seene  is  purely 
the  work  of  Imagination,  the  cHc-ct  i»  ordinarily  feeble  in  char- 
acter; but  when  a  real  scene  is  witnessed  at  too  great  u  distance 
■te  render  nsstMaticc,  while;  the  horror  depicted  in  the  countenance 
ia  merely  the  facial  expression  of  the  Kmotton,  tlic  motions  of  tho 
arms,  trunk,  and  legs  are  the  automatic  representations  of  the 
forms  they  would  actually  assume  if  rendering  help  on  the  spot. 
Thus,  from  the  wonderful  fellow-feeling  established  by  nnlun 
^between  mind  and  mind,  body  and  body,  or  between  the  various 
<parte  of  the  motital  and  bodily  constitution  of  an  individual,  tho 
Tniatrination,"  sending  electrieal  thrills  through  every  nerve  of 
■the  budy."  stirs,  through  the  operation  of  Sympathy,  the  whole 
being  to  its  depths;  tiie  uearest  stations  being  in  cominunicutioa 
with  th<^  moot  di«lant  outposts,  and  the  frame  changing  notv  with 
it«  own  Hud  now  with  another's  condition,  as  redecteJ  in  its  owu 
chambers  of  imagery. 

The  influence  of  Atteotiou,  pore  and  simple,  upon  the  voluntary 
muscles  (usually  muscular  sensations)  li  not  so  striking  as  that  of 
some  of  the  foregoiag  mental  states.  Directed  to  the  pharynx,  it 
nsually  owasions  deglutition.  If  we  are  engaged  in  swallowing 
food,  it  does  not  assist  tJie  regular  action  of  the  muscles,  but  dts- 
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turtw  it ;  the  imprcsBtoa  msuie  hy  the  presence  of  a  moreel  in  the 
gullbt,  nnd  that  dfrived  from  the  Attention,  not  being  necessarily 
cnu»vnluiit.-oue.  Attention  or  the  direction  of  Thought  to  a  part, 
doM  not  nSvct  th«  muscles  under  the  control  of  the  Will  so  easily 
it»  ih'we  which  are  not ;  and  it  is  the  semi-voluntary  character  of 
the  phiiryngeal  muscles  which  renders  them,  among  the  striped 
ntuscleB,  the  moat  susceptible  to  ibt  inBucnce.  The  muscles 
engaged  in  articulation  are  also  markedly  influenced  by  Atten- 
tioD,  though  not  so  much  so  aa  by  Emotion.  In  the  prouuncia- 
doD  of  words,  the  embarrassment  caused  by  too  prolonged  an 
Attention  to  the  emphasis  and  the  nspimles,  is  familiar  to  all; 
and  the  only  remedy  then  is  to  pronounce  them  with  as  little 
thought  OS  possible  as  to  their  correct  enunciation.  Thus  a 
schoolboy  becomes  frequently  thoroughly  "  pottered "  by  the 
teacher's  method  of  tuition  ignoring  the  operation  of  this  prin- 
ciple, and  ihe  more  he  is  ordered  to  attend  carefully  to  minute 
shades  of  difference  in  his  mode  of  reading  or  xpeaking,  the  more 
difficult  docs  it  become.  In  stammering,  the  influence  of  Atten- 
tion is  well  known,  apart  from  those  occasions  in  which  it  is 
mixed  up  with  emotional  cxcitomcnL 

Other  examples  might  be  given,  but  these,  with  the  illastra- 
dons  alreaily  brought  forward  under  Expectant  Attention,  are 
proofs  of  the  influence  of  the  Attention,  directed  in  a  definite 
manner.  In  truth,  as  regards  the  voluntary  muscles,  it  almost 
requires  the  guiding  influence  of  an  expectant  idea  to  induce 
any  well-marked  action.  Simple  attention  to  the  finger  or  the 
foot  seems,  however,  to  render  it  more  difficult  to  keep  it  motion- 
less. A  certain  fidgetiness  is  begotten  in  the  muscles  of  the  part. 
These  irregular  muscular  contractions  occurriug  as  a  result  of 
this  cerebral  state  appear  to  be  indicative  of  an  overflow  of 
energy  from  those  centres  which  are  connc<:t«d  with  the  higher 
intellectual  processes,  more  especially  with  attention  to  cither 
the  motor  portion  of  the  cortex  or  the  ba;»il  ganglia.  The  latter 
seems  the  more  probable,  if  we  accept  the  current  idcAS  con- 
cerning Ihe  analogous  case  of  the  movements  in  that  morbid  con- 
dition known  as  post-bomiplegic  ohoroa  or  athetosis. 

Whether  the  movements  occurring  from  atteutiou  are  purely 
automatic  or  partially  voluntary,  the  hemispheres  appear  to  act 
upon  the  sensori-motor  ganglia,  and  the  influence  is  transmitted, 
in  either  case,  through  the  medium  of  tlic  same  cerebro-spinal 
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nerves  as  conrcy  tlie  mandates  of  th**  'Will.  In  directing  the 
Att«>ntion  to  a  6piic-i»l  point  of  the  body,  au  idea  may  net  directly 
upon  the  motor  gungliii  and  iiorves  (ideo-motor  aetiuii),  or  it  may 
set  up  at-tioQ  in  one  or  more  of  th«  sense-centres  (ideo-sensory 
action),  and  so  secondarily  load  to  movcmeDtK. 


Section  n.— Irregular  an4  CxcAHiitve  ITuteuIar  Contraction :  Spasni' 

and  Convulsions. 


M 


Fow  arc  the  illustrations  which  will  be  jrivoii  of  tlic  inftueucc 
of  tlie  Intellect  in  causing  »|)asiii8  and  ooiivuisioii*.  Whon  wc 
treat  of  the  Emotions,  our  cases  will  lie  abundant,  and  tliu  diffi- 
cnlty  will  thea  be  in  selection  rather  than  collection.  A  cold 
and  abstract  idea,  before  it  gvacraifs  an  Emotiou,  Is  not  adcu- 
lated  to  cause  excessive  muscular  contractJous. 

Mental  ajiplication,  even  of  n  very  slight  character,  may  cauM 
a  fit  of  epilepsy.  Marsball  Hall  observes — "Dr.  Tyler  Smith 
has  related  to  me  an  instjinec  of  an  epileptic  girl  who  experieucvd 
an  attack  whenever  sbv  tried  lo  undo  a  ditKeult  knot  in  her 
work,  which  was  tapestry"  (xvii.  p.  24).  Galea  menliunB  a 
young  man,  a  grammarian,  who  had  epileptic  fits  whenever  he 
studied  hard. 

It  is,  however,  when  a  powerful  expectation  is  excited  tliat  we 
are  most  likely  to  witness  spasm  or  coiivulaioii.  To  obtain  coaes 
in  which  Kxpectation  of  the  phenomenon  only  exists,  without  the 
emotion  of  Fear,  is,  however,  a  difficult  task. 

We  conclude  from  the  atutenieut  of  the  French  Commisaionera 
on  Animal  Magnetism — "upon  persons  endowed  with  sensitive 
nerves  we  have  produced  convulsions,  and  what  are  called 
crises" — that  the  effect  was  brought  about  by  leading  the  sub- 
jocta  to  expect  a  certain  result.  They  add — "Animal  Magnetism 
alone,  employed  for  thirty  minutes,  has  produced  no  effect,  ai>d 
immediately  tile  Imagination  has  produced  upon  the  aamepersou, 
with  the  same  means,  under  circumstances  absolutely  similar,  ft 
very  severe  and  well-characterized  convulsion." 

The  confident  assertion,  that  a  person  subject  to  epileptic  fit« 
will  have  an  attack,  has  fretjuently  proved  sufficient  to  produce 
one.  Madame  do  St.  Amour  attained  great  reputation  in  Franco, 
within  the  last  half  century,  for  the  power  she  exci'ciecd  over 
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nervouR  diaeasfis.  It  is  related  that  on  one  occssion  a  roung 
woman  waa  brought  to  her,  when  she  demanded — "Whnt  ia 
your  complMintt"  "Epilepsy,"  replied  the  girl.  "Then,  in  the 
name  of  the  Ixird,  have  a  fit  now!*'  exclaimed  Madame  de  St. 
Amour.  The  eiFcct  was  iiifltantaiieoiiB,  The  piitient  fell  hack- 
war<U,  and  had  a  violent  attack  ot"  epileptic  convulsions.  Without 
l-Ixpectation,  the  aimple  thought  or  remembrance  of  previous 
attacks  sutKccs  with  some  epileptica  to  cause  a  recurrence  of  the 
fit;  and  still  more  potent  is  the  recollection  of  the  cause,  if  the 
cadse  haa  been  of  an  alarniinir  cliaracter.  Ideal  Emotion  eimpljr 
takes  the  place  of  the  original  feeling.  In  Van  Swieten'a  works 
is  recorded  a  caee  of  epilepsy  which  may  be  referred  to  this  prin- 
ciple, that  of  a  boy  who,  ha\'ing  been  frightened  into  epileptic 
fits  by  a  great  dog,  had  a  recurrence  of  the  attacks  whenever  he 
heard  a  dog  bark. 

The  mischievous  influence  of  Sympathy  or  Imitation  is  exem- 
plified in  [he  following  case,  which  occurred  at  Lyoni*.  The 
Journal des  Q>ttnai»$aitees  Mi'dico- Chmtrgicalcs { 1 6th  February,  IS-*)!) 
treats  mich  occurrences  as  "excesisively  rare  in  the  annals  of 
physiologj'."  They  certainly  are  not  frequently  reported,  but 
occur  morv  frerjuoiitly  than  would  be  supposed  from  this  circuni- 
Rancc.  In  n  workshop  where  xixty  women  wero  at  work,  ouu 
them,  iiAer  n  violent  altercation  with  her  husband,  had  u  ucn 
ick.  Her  companions  pressed  round  her  to  ai<»ist,but  no 
bod  tboy  done  ko  than  first  one  und  then  another  fell  a 
prey  to  the  same  kind  of  attack,  until  twenty  were  prostrated  by 
it  The  contagion  uppean-d  likely  to  spread  through  tliu  com- 
pany, but  wa«  clieckcd  by  clearing  the  room.  The  reporter  in 
the  above  journal,  in  adding  that  there  are  few  precodvntz,  re- 
marks that  histopk*.  in  fact,  scarcely  pre«entM  moru  than  two,  the 
hmoUB  scenes  in  the  Cemetery  of  St.  Milliard,  and  the  occuc^ 
renoo  in  Uotirhuave's  practice,  which  is  so  well  known.  IlluMtra- 
tions  of  the  pernicious  influence  of  this  principle  in  counuctioa 
with  witnessing  or  reading  the  reports  of  atrocious  erinie«,  as  ia 
the  P(4irf  Nfies,  will  occur  to  the  reader,  and  need  not  bo  do- 
tailed  here,ns  they  do  not  constitute  such  good  examples  of  bodily 
effccl«  from  Syn>palhy  as  those  Just  referred  to,  though  striking 
evidences  of  a  blind  instinct  depending  for  its  benojicial  opera- 
tion upon  the  control  of  reason  and  the  moral  sense,  but,  lacking 
ttiMe,  leading  simply  to  a  misubicvous  reproduction  of  acts,  the 
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tmsf^s  of  which  are  impressed  on  the  tnind  through  one 

other  of  the  flent^es.     From  whnt  hut  the  unreasoning  operation 

of  this  law,  excited  Uj  an  aHhocintion  of  ideas,  could  it  happen 

^ktbat,  when  a  sentinel  of  Xapoleon'a  arm;  committed  nuicide  bjr 

^^ hanging  himeelf  in  his  sentrj'-box,  Boveral  immediately  followed 

^^his  example  when  they  hecame  his  successors  in  the  same  hox  ? 

^■Wbitt  a  practical  commentary  on  this  imitative  principle  of  the 

^Knenlnl  constitution  that,  to  prevent  further  mischief,  Napoleon 

^Kfoutid  it  neceeeary  entirely  to  destroy  the   box  by  tire.      Such 

facts  demonstrate  in  strong  colore  the  duty  of  not  neglecting 

the  idiosyncrasiea  of  men  and  women  us  regards  the  association 

of  external    forma   and    internal   images.      Often  what  we  call 

idiosyncrasies  are  the  workings  of  a  universal  principle  acting 

exceptionally  in  consetjuence  of  the  absence  of  certain  moditying 

^_influenees — a  principle  underlying  a  thousand  acts,  unsuspected 

^Bor  unrecognized  until  exposed  by  the  removal  of  its  ordinary 

^nafoguards. 

H  CflJses  of  spasmodic  action  of  the  pharynx,  more  or  less  assuming 
0<the  form  of  hydrophobia,  and  of  mental  origin,  are  more  likely 
to  arise  from  a  powerful  Emotion  llian  an  intellectual  act,  and 
will  be  given  under  that  head.  One  case,  however,  may  properly 
be  given  liere.  Dr.  Ferriar,  in  his  Meituiil  Histories  and  Re/kclions 
Jvol.  iii.  p.  46),  treating  of  Rabies  Canma,  observes: 

"  Dr.  I'ercival  has  justly  remarked  in  his  letter  to  Dr.  Haygart]i 
that  the  difficulty  of  swallowing  is  sometimes  produced  by  tJie 
power  of  Ima^nation  alone.  I  met  with  an  instance  of  this  kind 
lately  in  which  it  was  very  dif^cult  to  prevent  a  person  from 

I  rendering  himself  completely  hydi-opliohic.  Himself  and  his 
•wife  had  been  bitten  by  a  dog  which  they  supposed  to  bo  mad. 
The  woman  thought  herself  well,  but  the  man,  a  meagr«,  hypo- 
^  chondriacal  subject,  fancied  that  he  had  uneasiness  in  liis  throat, 
and  that  he  could  hardli/ nwallow  amjthmg.  When  he  first  applied 
to  me,  a  medical  friend  who  was  present  asked  him  whether  he 
bad  any  sensation  of  heat  at  tlie  pit  of  the  stomach.  ]  Ic  answered 
in  ibc  negative  doubtfully ;  but  next  day  I  fouitd  him  in  bed,  com- 
plaining of  heat  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  difficulty  of  swallowing, 
[tremors,  and  confusion  in  the  bend.  He  continued  to  persuade 
himself  be  was  ill  of  rabies,  and  confined  himself  to  bed,  expect- 
ing death  for  pearly  a  fortnight.  At  last  I  remarked  to  him  that 
peraona  who  were  attacked  by  rabies  never  survived  more  tlinn 
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^Bdnys;  this  drew  him  out  of  bed,  and  he  hugao  to  walk  uhout. 
Vya  little  indulgence  of  his  fears  this  might  have  been  couvcrtod 
into  a  ter^  dear  cok  of  hi/dropfMbia,  and  the  patient  would  probuhly 
have  died." 

It  in  important  to  remark  that,  as  pointed  out  by  many  medical 
writers,  but  by  no  one  so  forcibly  aa  bv  Rnah,  the  mere  mattion 
of  water  wilt,  in  a  hydrophobic  person,  induce  the  recurrence  of 
the  aymptoms.  The  image — the  Ima^nation — cauaca  the  same 
elitict  a.<«  the  attempt  to  swallow  water.  Hinee  consciousness  may 
or  may  not  be  present,  it  nmy  seem  to  be  a  misnomer  to  speuk  of 
the  influence  of  the  mind  at  al)  upon  the  body.  But  at  anr  rate,  in 
reference  to  tlie  caaes  which  are  now  under  consideration,  tlie  con- 
dition of  con9cioURne(»  is  implied,  for  it  is  by  reaching  the  hydro- 
phobic patient's  consciousness,  by  mentioning  to  him  water,  by 
lite  induction  of  a  definite  idea  in  his  mind,  that  the  first  change 
in  the  series  of  phenomena  is  excited.  That  ideaginous  changes 
(paradoxical  a^  the  statement  is)  may  take  place  without  an  idea 
is,  no  doubt,  true  when  properly  understood.  It  sometimes 
happens  that  the  term  "consoionsne-ts"  is  employed  in  different 
•raaes,  and  confusion  is  occasioned.  Thus,  there  may  be  a  state 
of  the  homiBphcrioftl  and  sensory  ganglia,  a»  in  somnambulism, 
in  which  thcru  i«  apparently  unconscious)  «lccp,  but  the  centres 
res|M>nd  to  an  idea  iniroduced  into  the  mind,  and  one  snys  that 
the  individual  is  conscious  of  this  particular  impre»»iun.  But  in 
tlie  ordinan'  sense  of  con8ciour«ness  lhi»  mav  not  bo  true.  The 
fiict  is,  one  [>erson  aseumej^  that  to  have  an  idea  in  to  be  conscious; 
and  anolher,  tliat  an  idea  may  he  pr*«ent  as  an  vxoito-motor,  with- 
OQt  the  mind  being  conscious.  The  terms  consciouMiens  and  im- 
pressibility are  frequently  confounded  together.  That  the  brain 
may  act  in  a  reflex  or  automatic  manner,  without  consciousness 
as  it  is  ordinarily  understood  is  indisputable;  but  that  the  brain, 
in  regard  to  tttat  which  is  conveyed  to  it  from  without,  must  be 
impressible,  is  equally  clear.  If  a  man's  cerebral  hemispheres 
are  BO  thoroughly  asleep  that  no  impression  can  reach  them,  it  is 
dear  that  no  idea,  understood  as  a  state  of  conscious  mind,  caa 
be  excited ;  the  sensorial  ganglia  can  alone  rcJtpond  to  impressions 
made  through  the  senses.  That,  however,  tlie  hemispheres  may 
be  in  a  state  in  which  they  respond  to  impressions  conveyed  to 
them  from  without,  or  that  a  latent  idea  (so-cnlled)  may  cxcitW 
moremcnts,  without  the  person  being  conscious  in  the  popula^ 
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miaw  vl'tho  tvrm.  is  that  which  can  and  'loes  happen.  If  a  man, 
who  is  hjdruphobic,  has  an  apoplectic  tit,  and  conscionsnefla  ia 
lUwlitbvtl,  the  spinal  cord  may  act,  the  sensory  ganglia  may  act, 
but  HO  "mention  of  water'"  will  excite  the  characteristic  spasm. 
R««lor«  coDSciousnees,  aud  the  mention  of  water  has  its  effect. 
lu  Itita  uind  similar  ewes  consciousness  is  merely  a  condition.  In 
the  epileptic  woman,  Madame  at  Aroour^s  command  that  she 
■hould  have  a  fit  would  liuvo  hud  no  effect  without  conscioua- 

KMS. 

Under  this  section  fall  thoso  cases  of  cataleptic  rigidity  which 
iKcnr  in  certain  suscoptibk*  states  of  mind  from  the  influence  of 
Kxpectation.  In  the  following  illustration  the  effect  of  what  is 
UMially  called  Imagination,  which  is  here  synonymous  with  Ex- 
pectation or  Expectant  Attention,  is  admirably  exemplified  apart 
from  the  partiL-ulur  muscular  aft'cction  which  resulted.  "  I  had 
heard  much,"'  says  Mr.  Braid  (xx.  p.  82),  "  of  an  interesting  case 
iif  a  highly  susccplibk-  hidy.  so  Buscfptible  to  ordinary  mesmeric 
paeees  that  she  might  bo  went  off  into  the  sleep  by  the  most  simple 
attempt  to  produce  it,  and  so  acnsitivo  of  the  influence  of  magueta 
that  she  was  quitu  uiioomfortabU'  it"  a  niugiiet  were  near  her  in 
any  room,  and  in  the  dark  she  could  point  out  any  part  of  the 
room  where  a  magnet  of  very  njoderate  power  was  placed,  from 
her  seeing  the  light  it  produced  streaming  all  around  it.  I  was 
kindly  invited  to  spend  an  evening  at  this  lady's  house  to  afford 
me  an  opportunity  of  seeing  and  hearing  more  particulars  of  these 
wonders.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  sitting  very  near  the  lady,  and 
of  enjoying  a  long  and  interesting  conversation  with  her  and  her 
husband,  and  no  munifeBtation  whatever  took  place  during  the 
whole  time  until  after  I  had  explained  my  views  regarding  the 
power  of  an  act  of  JixM  aftcntiorty  directed  to  any  part,  in  modify, 
ing  tlie  natural  condition  of  the  part  so  regarded.  She  was  re. 
quested  to  direct  her  ti.\ed  attention  to  her  hand,  and  watch  the 
result,  without  anything  being  done  cither  by  her  husband  or  any 
one  else.  She  did  so,  and  very  quickly  fell  asleep,  and  tfic  arm  to 
which  she  had  dineUd  her  attention  became  rigidli/  calnU-ptie."  Mr. 
Braid,  it  must  he  added,  had  a  fourteen-pound  lifting  magnet, 
with  the  armature  unattached,  in  his  Bidu  pocket  next  to  the 
Iftdy, 
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_  Bimplu  belief  or  conviction  that  a  musolo  cannot  be  con- 
tracted or  relaxed  is  sufficient  in  n  sensitive  punson,  or  in  one  in 
wlioni  this  eenKitivcnvsit  is  induced,  to  causv  tempurury  loss  of 
power.  It  IB  referred  to  the  luuiginution ;  in  other  words,  the 
•ffi>rt  to  carry  out  the  desire  or  uilKis  parulyzed  by  the  ulisorhing 
eoDviction  tliat  it  will  Ijl-  invtli-L-tuul. 

Dr.  (Jregory  gives  tbu  ciisu  {a  vorj-  common  one)  of  Mr.  W — , 
an  officer,  "biologized  by  I>r.  Durling,  whusc  niuscniitr  motions 
were  controlled  in  every  pussiblv  wuy.  Ho  was  rendered  unable 
to  rats«  bi«  hnnds  or  let  tliem  tiill ;  lie  wtu  made  unable  to  move 
one  while  he  could  move  tlie  othor ;  unublo  to  sit  donn  or  to  rise 
op;  or  to  take  hold  of  or  lut  g<j  an  object"  (xix.  p.  3d^). 

In  tlio  following  curious  case,  tbu  inlluviicu  uf  cxpuctation,  the 
conviction  of  inability  to  use  the  muscles  engaged  in  articulation, 
i«  well  exhibited: 

**Iti  Klei»chc,n  small  village  in  Germany,  belonging  to  Mr.  V, 
S — ,  H  maid  servant  of  that  gentleman's  family  was  sent  a  short 
league  from  home  to  buy  some  meat.  She  executed  her  orders 
correctly,  and  as  she  was  returning  in  the  evening,  ebc  thought  she 
suddenly  heard  a  great  noise  behind  her,  like  the  Doise  of  many 
wagons.  L"pon  turning  round  bIig  observed  a  little  gray  man, 
not  bigger  than  a  cliild,  who  commuruled  her  to  go  along  with 
bhn.  Sbe  did  not,  however,  return  any  answer,  but  conlinue<l  to 
walk  on.  The  littlu  figure  accompanied  her,  and  fre(|uently 
urged  her  to  go  aUmg  with  him.  Upon  reaching  the  outer  court 
of  bor  master's  residence,  she  was  met  by  the  coachman,  who 
asked  her  where  she  had  been,  to  which  she  returned  a  very  dis- 
tinct answer.  He  did  not  remark  the  little  man,  but  she  still 
continued  to  do  so.  As  she  was  passing  the  bridge,  he  summoned 
her  for  the  last  time,  and  upon  her  refusing  to  answer  him,  he 
told  her  with  a  menacing  look,  that  she  should  be  four  thiys  WiW 
and  dumb,  and  having  said  so  ho  disappeared.  The  girl  hastened 
to  her  apartment,  and  threw  herself  on  the  bed,  unahU  to  open  her 
ryftj,  or  to  jtromimtx  a  word.  Sbe  appeared  to  understand  all  that 
was  said,  but  could  not  make  any  answer  to  the  questions  which 
were  proposed  to  her,  except  by  signs.  Kverything  was  tried  for 
her  recovery  by  the  family  with  whom  she  lived,  but  all  was  iu 
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Tftiu.  She  wtM  iiicupabk'  of  swallowing  thv  m<^(liciiiC8  which  WCJH 
ordei-c(l  for  licr.  At  lant,  on  tfie  fxpiration  of  the  fourth  dajf,  li8P 
aroBo  in  tolerably  good  health,  and  narrated  what  had  La|)p«ned 
to  her"  (Ixiii.,  ii.  p.  15). 

Professor  Bennett  records,  on  Professor  ChrUtJBOn 'a  aullionty, 
two  oa«e8  which  ap^iear  to  h«  illii»trativu  of  the  influen(.-u  of  a 
nientnl  i^tate  unconnected  with  emotion  or  with  organic  diHcasc 
upon  the  power  of  locomotion.  "  Tlie  first  was  that  of  a  gentle- 
man who  frt-qucnlly  could  not  carry  ont  what  he  willed  to  perform. 
Often  on  endeavoring  to  undress  he  wub  two  hours  before  he  could 
get  ofl'  his  coat,  all  his  nicntiil  faculties,  volition  excepted,  being 
perfect.  On  one  occasion,  having  ordered  a  glass  of  water,  it  was 
presented  to  him  on  ft  tray,  but  he  could  not  take  it,  though 
anxious  to  do  so.  and  he  kept  the  servant  standing  before  him  for 
half  an  hour,  when  tlic  obstruction  was  overcome.  In  the  other 
case  the  peculiarity  was  limited.  If,  when  walking  in  the  street, 
this  individual  cniiie  to  a  gap  in  the  line  of  houses,  his  will  sud- 
deuly  became  inopt-rativo,  and  he  could  not  proceed.  An  uubuilt- 
on  space  in  the  street  was  sure  to  stop  him.  Crossing  a  street 
also  was  very  diiHcuIt,  and  on  going  in  or  out  of  a  door  he  was 
always  arrested  for  some  minutes.  Both  these  gentlemen  graph- 
ically duseribcd  their  feelings  to  be  'as  if  another  person  had 
taken  possession  of  their  Will ' "  (xviii.  p.  Iti). 

Dcmangeon  (Ix.)  cites  from  Be  la  Roque's  Journal  de  MMeeine 
the  following  eaio:  A  woman  saw  a  mitn  with  a  paralyzed  arm 
without  any  ill-effects ;  but,  subset] uently,  on  recalling  the  circum- 
stance, her  anu  felt  numb.  On  attempting  to  take  up  a  bottle  of 
brandy  she  was  unable  to  grasp  it,  and  let  it  fall.  One  side  of 
the  body  became  paralyzed.  Alanned,  and  afraid  of  losing  all 
power,  she  soon  expcricu  wd  a  genend  loss  of  feeling  and  motion. 
An  emetic  was  administered,  uud  she  was  bled.  On  recovering 
from  the  seizure  she  explained,  as  above,  the  circumstances  pre- 
ceding the  attack.  We  are  not  informed  whether  the  symptoi 
eiilircly  passed  away  or  not.  It  is  much  more  likely  t*>  have  b 
simply  a  case  of  hysterical  purulysis,  than  an  oncoming  attack 
real  paralysis  hastened  by  the  mind  dwelling  upon  the  man's 
palsy. 

Hysterica]  affections  of  tho. joints  are  good  examples  of  morbid 
conditions  arising  from  the  imagination,  hut  are  usually  more  op 
lose  emotional  states.     Sir  6.  Brodie  observes,  '*  the  symptoms 
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may  frequently  be  traced  to  the  oircunwtancM  of  th«  patient's- 
aiUntkm  having  been  anxiously  directed  to  a  particular  joint" 

Sir  Jiimes  Tajfct,  in  bis  Clinical  Lccturts  and  Essa_^s,  comment- 
ing GO  Brodie'a  tilatemcnt  that  at  least  four-tifths  of  the  female 
patients  among  the  higher  classes  of  society,  supposed  to  labor 
onder  diseased  joints,  only  labor  under  hysteria,  observes  that 
among  hi«  hospital  patients,  in  and  out,  the  proportion  of  nervous 
joints  has  been  less  than  one-fifth,  lie  finds  the  hip  and  the 
kneu,  which  are  the  most  lVe<[uent  seats  of  real  disease,  to  be 
equally  so  iu  the  mimicked  ea^es:  next  in  ordor,  but  rarely,  the 
tanal  and  carpal  joints,  or  the  elbow  and  slioulder  (xHx.  p.  204). 

Actual  paralysis  from  hard  and  prolonged  intellectual  labor 
should  here  be  noted  as  a  not  impoeeiblo  result.  In  many  of  the 
cases  which  come  under  our  notice,  there  are  other  causes  at 
work,  such  as  anxiety,  disappointed  ambition  as  to  literary  fame, 
iropccuuiosity,  etc.,  and  no  doubt  it  would  be  difficult  to  tind  a 
case  of  purely  intellectual  piimlysis.  At  the  same  time  excessive 
exercise  of  tlio  reasoning  powers  must  he  accompanied  by  danger. 
It  would  he  interesting  to  have  some  eaiiamte  of  the  numl>er  of 
literary  men  who  succumb  to  paralytic  affections,  altliough,  for 
the  reason  alxive  stated,  open  to  considerable  fallacy.  It  may  be 
remarked  that  these  cnses  of  paralysis  do  not,  as  a  general  rule, 
come  on  suddenly,  but,  as  Dr.  Hichardson  truly  remarks,  are  pre> 
ceded  by  aigniticant  warnings,  the  mo-tt  striking  being  *'a  sensa- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  patient  of  necessity  dnring  any  mental 
effort  for  frequent  rest  and  sleep;  symptoms  such  as  are  described 
so  faithfully  by  Johnson  as  belonging  to  the  case  of  the  poet 
Cowley.  The  cause  of  these  cases  is  U!>uaity  clear;  it  i-i  a  pro* 
grcMlTe  course  towards  general  paUy  of  mind  and  body,  and  it  is 
not  unlike  the  decline  of  menial  activilv  in  the  age  of  second 
childishness  and  mere  oblivion.  M'hen  this  condition  exists,  at 
however  early  a  stage,  the  slightest  shock  tells  on  the  nervous 
stractares,  and  transforms  suddenly  the  threatening  malady  into 
the  extreme  reality.  Sudden  muscular  [karalvsia  is  the  most 
common  6e(|uence  of  shock  under  this  condition ;  it  is  in  most 
cases  at  firet  a  local  paralysis,  hut  it  may  at  once  be  general  in 
respect  to  all  the  muscular  s^-stem  under  the  control  of  the  centres 
of  volition"  (On  Pfit/nical  Distasefrom  3Iai(al  Strain,  xxi.,  1869, 
I  p.  860). 

Gall  records  the  case  of  a  man  who  had  been  partially  cured  of 
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a  vround  in  the  brain,  and  in  whom,  if  the  exertion  of  mind  ^ 
prolonged,  "the  whole  of  one  side  was  paralyzed "  (xxii.,  ii.  p. 
115). 

In  Sir  Jamea  Pajfet's  chapter  on  "Xen'ous  Mimicry,"  or 
Nenro-mimesis,  from  which  the  foregoing  reference  to  hysterical 
joints  was  cited,  he  records  a  case  of  functional  paraplegia  as  a 
very  striking  illustration  of  the  effect  of  mental  strain.  "  I  saw 
one  day.''  ho  says,  "a  young  gentleman  who  had  been  over- 
working for  a  Civil  Service  examination.  After  a  three  hours 
mathematical  cram  he  fainted,  and  when  he  rallied,  had  a  verjr 
close  mimicry  of  paraplegia,  which  lasted  many  weeks "  (xlix.  p. 
200). 

The  following  observation  made  by  this  surgeon  is  entirely  in 
accord  with  the  fact  that  a  groat  man  like  Hunter  could  easily 
induce  paycho-phywcal  phenomoua  in  his  own  pfr»on :  "  Xothiug 
can  be  more  mischievous  than  a  belief  that  mimicry  of  organic 
disease  is  to  be  found  only  or  chiefly  in  the  silly,  solfish  girls 
among  whom  it  is  commonly  suiiposod  that  hysteria  is  rife  or  an 
almost  natural  state.  It  would  bo  safer  for  you  to  heliuvo  that 
you  arc  likely  to  meet  with  it  among  the  very  good,  the  very 
wise,  and  the  most  accomplished  women"  (xHx.  p.  185). 


CHAPTER  IV. 
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lyFLUENCK  OP  TUB  IKTKI.LRCI  UPON  TUE  I^VOLUXTARY  UDSCI.E9, 

The  Intellect  acts  upon  the  Heart  and  non-«triated  moscleB 
with  a  power  simitar  to  that  »vhich  it  exercises  over  the  vohiiitary 
or  striated  muscles,  cauHiig  (.'CKinlinate  Movements,  Spanni  and 
PamljPiB. 

I) BART. — The  direction  of  thought  to  the  Heart  has,  very  y«ii- 
crally,  an  emharrasning  influence  upon  its  regular  action.  It  is 
tnie,  emotional  states  exercise  a  much  gi-cater  and  more  instant 
inflncncc;  hut  simple  attention  tn  its  beats  ia  usually  nttcnded  hy 
slight,  and  occasionally  by  painful,  cardiac  dist^irbance.  Thia 
action  of  an  intellectnal,  as  distinct  from  an  emotional,  state  is 
referreil  fo  by  Sir  H.  Holland  :  "  There  is  cause  to  believe  the 
action  of  the  heart  ia  often  rpiickened,  or  othcrwige  disturbed,  by 
mere  centring  the  consciousness  upon  il,  without  any 
lion  or  anxiety.  On  occasions  where  \ta  beats  arc  fludiblo, 
rvation  will  give  proof  of  this,  or  the  physician  can  very  of>tn 
infer  it  while  feeling  the  pulse;  and  where  there  is  liability  to 
irregular  pulsation,  such  action  is  seemingly  brought  on,  or  in- 
crc8S>ed,  hy  the  eHVirt  of  Attention,  even  though  no  obvious 
Emotion  be  present"  (xvi.  p.  17). 

From  the  same  cauae,  medical  students  when  their  thougfato 
are  directed  by  their  studies  to  this  organ,  arc  frequently  sufferers 
from  its  diAturbed  action.  Anxiety  no  doubt  comcA  in  here  to 
aggravate  the  disorder,  and  will  be  referred  to  again  under 
Fmotion.  Peter  Frank  himself,  even  when  in  advanced  life,  is 
slated  by  Romberg  to  have  been  attacked  while  devoting  especial 
attention  to  the  subject  of  heart  disease  during  the  preparation  of 
his  lectures,  with  such  severe  palpitations,  accompanied  by  an 
iDtcrmittent  pulse,  that  he  felt  assured  he  was  ntTected  with  an 
aneurism ;  the  symptoms  only  ceased  after  the  completion  of  his 
labors,  and  aller  he  had  enjoyed  the  relaxation  and  diversion  of 
a  journey  (xxxiv.,  ii,  p.  6). 


lint  medical  men  tVeqm 
devoted  apcciul  attention, 
Boincidenc-e  ocviii-h  the  two  circuiastunces  are  likely  to  be  placed 
in  tlic  relation  of  cause  and  cfl'ect  witliout  sufficient  reftsoii.  There 

I  is  nothing,  however,  imiirobaltle  in  the  popular  impression;  for 
R  very  slight  symplom  refcrriblo  to  the  organ  especially  studied 
by  the  pliysician  would  concentrate  his  attention  upon  it,  and 
would  be  likely  to  aggravate  any  previous  mischief,  and  in  the 
case  of  the  heart  induce  irregular  action  and  ultimately  hyper- 
H^phy,  or  some  other  decidedly  organic  affection.     And  yet, 
^^robablo  »»  this  seems,  do  not  a  targe  class  of  fucts  appear  diffi- 
cult to  reconcile  with  the  si)]>posilion  ?     How  explain  the  im- 
punity with  which  thousands  of  h^'sterical   persoiii^  fancy  and 
^^rndy  believe  that  they  have  a  purtioulnr  disease,  dwell  anxiously 
^Bipoti  it  night  and  day.  and  yet  esca[ic  without  any  organic  dis- 
^pitM  whatever  ?    AVhat  proportion  of  medical  students  have  heart 
discjtHC  out  of  those  who  atkT  having  their  studies  directed  to 
cardiac  muladiei)  fancy  they  are  lhem!<clvoe  affected?    A  email 
one,  wt  believe.     Dr.  Armstrong  said  in  one  of  his  Iccturca, 
"You  will  ecldom  be  alarmed  at  hypouhondriusis  when  it  ot-eurs 
^in  young  subjects.     I  have,  since  I  have  lectured  hero,  had  the 
mfaonor  of  curing  some  pupils  of  extraordinary  and  dangerous 
organic  diseiisoa  liy  very  slight  means.    I  have  cured  an- aneurism 
of  the  aoiia  by  a  slight  purgative,  ossiBcjition  of  the  heart  by  a 
little  blue  pill,  and  chronic  disease  of  the  brain  bv  a  little  Kpsom 
■nlta!" 

^^  Tt  must  therefore  be  allowed  that  while  attention  to  the  action 
of  the  heart  embarrasses  its  action,  and  while  if  disease  be  acto- 
^ully  .present  it  proves  miechiovous,  there  ie  very  little  evidence 
to  prove  that  in  a  henlthy  organ  it  would  induce  more  than  func- 
tional disturbance, 
^h  Nowhere  arc  the  pathological  effects  of  the  Imagination  upon 
rtio  valetudinariim  better  satirized  than  in  The  Spectator  of  March 
29,  1710-11,  in  which  the  writer  of  a  letter  confesses  that  he 
first  contracted  biii  ill  habit  of  body,  or  rather  mind,  by  the  study 
of  physic.  He  said  that  he  no  sooner  began  to  peruse  booka  of 
this  nature  than  he  found  his  pulse  irregular,  and  scarce  ever 
read  the  account  of  any  disease  that  he  did  not  fancy  himself 
atllicted  with.  Dr.  Sydenham's  learned  treatise  on  Frucrs  threw 
litn  into  a  lingering  hectic,  which  hung  upon  him  all  the  while 
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urns  reading  Uiat  cxc«llcttt  plixre.  "Itlicii,"  he  oontinues, 
iplivtl  myedf  to  the  ^tudy  of  several  autlior^  who  huvo  wriUoo 
upon  Pbthisicnl  Diatonipera,  and  by  that  means  foil  intoiicon- 
MimpUon,  till  at  length,  gruwing  very  Cut,  I  was,  in  u  iiiiiiiner, 
ihamed  out  of  that  Iinngination.  Xot  long  atler  this  I  Tound  in 
myeelf  all  the  eymplonu*  of  the  gout,  except  paiu,  but  was  cured 
of  it  by  u  tniiUHC  upon  tlio  (Jrartl,  written  by  a  vcn,'  ingenious 
author,  who  (tu  it  ie  usual  to  convert  one  dislumper  iuu>  another) 
eoriod  ron  of  the  gout  by  giving  me  the  tttonc." 

There  arc  many  interesting  cases  of  fiiilure  of  the  heart's  action 
from  states  of  niiud  which  it  is  not  always  easv  to  amilvzo  and  to 
decide  QpOD  as  regards  their  eiuolioual  or  intvllectuul  chiiracter. 
Thus,  if  a  person  undergoes  a  sham  operation  ot  venesection, 
and  bcliL-ving  that  fainting  will  bu  Iho  result,  fitints,  we  may  be 
in  duubt  how  far  tVar  has  caused  llie  result.  Thus,  sumt;  years 
ago,  a  medical  student  in  Paris,  on  being  initiated  into  the  mys- 
terious rilvs  of  a  MuHonic  Society,  was  subji-ctcd  to  the  above 
process.  His  eyes  were  bandaged,  n  ligature  bound  round  hifi  arm, 
and  the  usual  preparations  made  to  bleed  him.  When  a  pretence 
of  opening  the  vein  wus  made,  a  stream  of  water  was  spurted 
into  a  bowl,  the  sound  of  whidj  resembled  that  of  a  flow  of  blood 
which  the  student  was  anticipating.  The  coueequence  was  that 
in  a  few  moments  he  became  pule,  and  before  lung  ftiinled  away. 
Gratiolet,  who  relates  the  story,  docs  not  say  whetlier  he  inquired 
into  the  proportion  of  cases  in  which  syncope  was  caused  by 
passing  through  the  ordeal  of  membership.  There  is  a  case  on 
record  of  u  man  who  was  sentenced  to  be  bled  to  death.  He  was 
blindfolded,  the  sham  opi-nitiun  was  performed,.und  water  allowed 
to  run  down  bis  arm  in  onler  to  convey  the  impression  of  lilood. 
Thinking  he  was  about  to  die,  ho  did  actually  die.  Imagination 
had  the  same  efl'cct  as  the  reality.  But  it  is  imposHible  to  »&y 
how  much  Fear  had  to  do  with  it;  probably  a  good  deal,  as  in 
the  instance  of  the  man  reprieved,  after  his  head  had  been  laid 
on  the  blix'k,  and  the  fatal  axe  was  about  to  fall.  The  reprieve 
came  too  late.  The  anticipation  of  death  hod  arreatcd  the  notion 
of  the  heart.  Tlcath  predictions  belong  to  the  claas  in  which  Fear 
may  enter  largely,  and  yet  in  some  instances  it  seem^  to  have 
been  simply  a  strongly  impressed  idea,  unattended  by  fear.  How 
far,  however,  death  happens  through  arrest  of  the  heart's  action 
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one  cannot  say,  but  this  seems  hy  far  tlie  most  likely  cause.  Prob- 
ably it  was  so  in  the  tbilowing  case : 

A  Iftdy,  the  daughter  of  Sir  Charles  Lee,  died  at  the  hour  fore- 
told by  an  apfmritioH.  Believers  in  the  reality  of  ghot)U  will 
perhaps  not  dispute  the  litness  of  such  a  case  as  an  illustration 
in  point,  if  we  suggest  that  even  a  supernatural  visitant  might,  by 
this  principle  bring  about  the  event.  The  apparition,  that  of  a 
little  woman,  ap]ieared  between  her  curtain  and  pillow  at  2 
o'elock,  and  as.-iiired  her  that  by  12  o'clock  that  day  she  would 
bi-  with  hci".  ""Whereupon,''  says  the  narrative  {xxv.,  xxvi.  p. 
20*2),  "  «he  knocked  for  her  niaid,  called  for  her  clolhcs.  and  when 
idic  was  rlressed  went  into  her  closet,  ami  came  not  out  Agtuu 
till  nine,  and  then  brought  out  with  her  a  letter  sealed  to  her 
father,  brought  it  to  her  aunt,  the  Lady  Everard,  told  her  what 
had  liajipenc'l,  and  dcclaivl  that  as  soon  as  she  waa  dead  it  migtit 
be  8ent  to  him.  The  Lady  thought  slie  was  suddeidy  tallen 
mad,  and  therefore  sent  presently  away  to  Chelmsford  for  a 
phy!«iciaii  and  surgeon  who  both  came  immediately,  but  the  phy* 
eician  could  discern  no  indication  of  what  the  Lady  imagined,  or 
of  any  indisposillon  of  her  body;  noiwitbstantling,  the  T^ady 
would  needri  hiivc  her  let  blood,  wbiuh  wan  douc  accordingly. 
And  when  the  young  womiui  bad  paticutly  lot  them  do  whiit 
they  would  with  her,  she  desired  that  the  chaplain  might  be 
called  to  read  jiraycrs;  and  when  prayers  were  ended  she  took 
her  guitar  and  pi<nlni-book  and  «at  down  upon  u  chair  without 
arms,  and  played  and  itung  »a  molodioui^ly  and  adtnii^bly  that 
bur  tuu»iti  master,  who  wa»  then  then.-,  udmired  nt  il;  and  near 
tlio  stroke  of  tn;elve  she  rose  and  xat  herself  down  in  a  great 
chair  with  arms,  and  presently  fetching  a  strong  breathing  or 
two,  immediately  e\pired,  and  wn^i  so  suddenly  cold  an  was  much 
wonden-d  at  by  the  pbysiclan  itnd  surgeon.  Shu  died  at  Wult- 
batn  m  Essex,  three  miles  from  Chelmsford,  nnd  the  letter  was 
sent  to  Sir  Charles  at  his  house  in  Warwickshire;  but  he  wa^  to 
afflicted  nt  the  death  of  his  daughter,  thai  he  oamo  not  until  she 
was  buried;  but  when  he  came  he  caused  her  to  be  taken  up, 
and  to  bo  buried  with  her  mother  At  Edmonton,  as  she  desired  in 
her  letter." 

It  may  bo  observed  that,  assuming  that  a  morbid  condition  of 
the  brain  caused  the  appjtrition,  the  name  condition  would  be  a 
itiing  one  for  the  fatal  impression  received  from  the  creation 
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^B»ivn  lniic,r.  ^\^etlier  lowering  Ihv  «^'«tcm  b^  the  removal  of 
^nod  would  iidd  to  tlic  powoiof  resinlinice  may  well  do  doubled. 
Probably  »  powerful  et'uiiulniit  would  liuvu  siived  life. 

Farther,  U  H  not  very  possible  tlntt  lier  eoudition  nller  dII  \vm 
{|M  of  tniiico  uiid  not  ncluitl  dtotli?  Ttiitt  «liu  wiis  in  u  pitil'mlly 
^Bliinnibiilislie  Atate  i.'*  further  i^ugg^-iftvd  by  bvr  iiinvit^ed  iiiuai- 
cnl  ability,  her  inii$lcr  evlduiitly  buing  uiiiiouustoined  to  such  a 
iliHjOiky. 

I  defur  i!pc«king  of  the  pi-obiiblu  channel  through  which  the 
InlclU'ct  aflV'Ot^  thu  heurt  until  the  Emotions  arc  treated  of,  and 
[iiiso  on  to  the  Iui);r4  uiid  bluoiivc-eitcle. 

Lcnos. — The  tunotiuns  of  Iti'^pimtion  «re  bo  closely  connected 
with  the  Heart  tlist  the  iiiflucnoe  of  the  liilolleet  upon  them  may 
be  referred  to  berL',  iiUhuugh  iuvulving  tbv  aelion  of  the  voluntary 
or,  as  they  aru  appropriutuly  t-jilled,  the  serai-voluntary  niueekit. 
A»  is  well  expressed  by  Mr.  WiikiuBou  (xcviii.  pp.  108-16),  "  The 
breath  awaits  while  the  Bteudy-fingcring  thought  explores,  and 
then  inspires,  not  whatever  comes,  but  precise  information.  Let 
the  reader  observe  himself  whun  he  is  feeling  for  such  infonnation, 
and  he  will  dnd  his  curiosity  rejoicing  in  periods  of  suspended 
.  .  .  We  Afrtr  best  in  breathless  attention,  »nd  see 
observantly  when  the  eye-thought  gaze»  unsh;ikcn  and  un- 
prompted by  the  lungs.  It  is  alao  to  he  noticed  that  the  voice, 
nhicb  consists  of  |wroeptioiis  freed  from  the  mind  and  launched 
into  the  air,  in  made  of  the  material  of  tlie  expirations.  The 
mind  is  breathed  out  into  the  social  world  by  the  expirations  and 
their  panties,  and  not  by  the  inspirations.  ....  The  Im- 
agination, which  is  the  intellect  of  the  passions,  builds  especial 
houses  in  the  breath,  or,  as  it  is  said,  forms  air-eaatles.  These 
arc  its  own  expirations,  in  which  it  revels,  for  what  it  draws  in  is 
nothing  to  it.  but  what  it  breatlies  out  id  all.  It  does  not,  how- 
ever,  expire  either  to  do  or  to  die,  but  to  run  atler  its  breaths 
as  they  sail  through  the  air;  not  desiring  to  leave  the  world, 
but  to  propagate  its  image  children  in  the  universal  Imagery." 
The  same  writer  also  makes  some  observations  on  the  relations 
between  the  exercise  of  thought  and  ref>pirat]on  which  are  true 
to  nature.  "Thought  ta  still,  and  eonleniplntion  breathless; 
each  involving,  tirat,  lixed  breath,  and,  »oeond,  a  small  expiring; 
and  so  on,  until  the  thought  is  travorHcd,  or  the  efl'ort  ends  aud^ 

begins  anew To  the  senses,  suspended  animation  iS^ 
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fluiipcnded  cotntciouftne^ ;  to  the  intcllcot  suspeniJcd  nniiiiation 
may  be  liTc,  tlioiiglit,  nixl  supremo  wnkerulrii-r!3 In- 
tellect toudic^  80  naar  upon  trniK-c,  tliiit  the  liigliest  case«  of  cither 
involve  (!OTtimon  pliciiomcnn,  am)  exist  in  the  »iimo  persona," 

Several  Htrikliig  exampleit  of  rcspirntory  spasm  n^iiiiiiiig  (he 
chnriK^tors  of  croup  occurred  in  1880  in  the  ['eniisiylviintw  Uni- 
versity liospitftl,  and  hitvo  been  recorded  by  Dr.  Weir  Mitelicll 
(l.  p.  71).  Tlie  [mtient.s  were  diildroii  in  the  Cliureh  Home  for 
Children,  and  these  attneks  were  induced  by  imitation  of  other 
children.  One  child  of  ten  was  snppoi^ed  really  to  hnve  a  shirp 
attack  of  oronp;  her  brcathniff  wns  hard,  ga'«piii<f,  crowing:  she 
wna  specdiless,  and  wildly  clutching  at  her  throat.  When  free 
from  s|t.iHnis,  "  Uie  approach  of  n  nurse  with  medicine,  or  the 
visit  uf  a  niiinaprcr  to  iho  Intinnary  siuried  her  off  anew."  Six 
or  seven  inmates  bcrnmc  alli-cied  in  the  same  way.  They  rajiidly 
recovered  when  s.'attcre(i  about  in  ditterent  hospitals  (I.  p.  74), 
The  mimicry  of  disease  in  these  cases  was  well  eseniplilied. 

Bloodvessels. — Sir  Henry  Holland,  in  the  eswiy  already  re- 
ferred to,  obsei-ves  that  he  Ilts  reason  to  think  that  "  Iieniorrhago 
(us  in  the  simple  case  of  epistaxis)  is  often  increased  by  Attention, 
but  whether  by  oxoitemont  lo  the  heart's  action  or  by  diroct  in- 
flucncu  on  the  vesHelt  of  the  part  cuiuiot  easily  be  deciilcd,  Con- 
centriited  attention,  moreover,  will  frctpioiitly  give  a  local  ecnse 
of  artcriul  pnli^ntion  where  not  previously  fdt,  and  create  or 
angmcnt  tlio»c  Miiging  and  rushing  noittcs  in  the  cars,  which 
probably  depend  on  the  oirewlation  through  the  capillary  \*c*sel8." 

The  singular  phenomena  of  Stignutta  may  be  littinglr  referred 
to  here,  for  so  tiir  as  they  are  genuine  iiiid  not  causL-d  by  nio- 
chunical  irrirntion,  they  nnse  from  the  mind's  influence  ou  the 
capillary  circulation  through  the  vaso-motor  nerves.  Ko  one  has 
treated  the  subject  in  a  tuorc  luminous  manner  than  M.  Alfred 
Maury,  who  forcibly  observes  that  ecstatic  mysticism,  including 
these  remarkable  appearances,  is  "  the  most  striking  proof  of  the 
inflnenec  of  the  Imagination  upon  the  body,  and  is  truly  u  miracle, 
in  the  sense  of  being  one  of  those  marvellous  cflecis  of  the  lawg 
of  thuuglit,  whose  secret  escapes  and  whose  extent  confound  us." 
lie  admits  the  fact  of  stigtnatixation  (n'^cr  making  the  allow- 
ance he  couttiders  necessary  for  imjiosture  and  exaggeration),  and 
explains  its  occurrence,  so  far  at  least  as  the  reference  of  th« 
phenomena  to  a  certain  group  of  psycho-physicol  facts  ntay  be 
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Bfearded  ns  an  explauntion,  hy  a  consideration  of  the  in6uence 
of  <1re:iinii  tipnn  tite  skin.  In  mentioning  those  csacs  in  which 
personR  hnve  dreamed  that  thoy  received  bloiire  or  wotinda,  and  ia 
■he  morning  have  found  marlcB  of  in6animalton  on  the  body,  and 
which  eomelimea,  in  the  roiitfte  of  a  <ky  or  two,  become  ulcem, 
he  oikservea  that  "just  so  with  viaionariea,  under  the  power  of 
the  Imagination,  by  the  concentration  of  the  Attention,  the  binod 
18  directed  to  the  place  where  they  fancy  tliey  arc  aflected" 
(Jtxxv.,  ISSft). 

M.  Matir;^!!  description  of  the  experience  of  St.  Francis  d'Aeni^i, 
wboDi  ho  regards  as  (he  ancestor  of  the  stigmatized,  is  much  to 
Ui4-  purpo^.  We  elmll  make  free  use  of  it  here.  One  day  when 
exhau8le<l  hy  fast,  and  abnorbed  in  re%*erie  and  prayer,  he  ima- 
gined that  Qod  ordered  him  to  open  the  GoBpeU  in  order  thnt 
lie  miglit  there  leani  his  will.  "Open  me  the  Holy  Book,"  he 
exclaimiHl  to  a  friar.  Three  limes  whs  this  done,  and  three  times 
it  opened  at  the  account  of  the  fiavioiir's  passion.  St,  Francis 
rdcd  this  as  a  proof  that  he   must   carry  hit)  imitation  of 

iri(4t  much  further  than  he  had  hitherto  done.  Uo<lily  mortifl- 
ealion  he  hnd  doubtless  practised,  and  had  criicilied  his  dcsirvfl, 
but  he  had  not  yet  Mibjccli-d  his  body  to  the  eufleringti  of  the 
crow,  the  [wnanco  now  vvidi-utly  required  by  the  Almighty. 
One  thoufflit,  one  dctiiiito  idea,  henceforth  occupied  him — his 
Ha*tcr'a  orncifixion.  His  Imagination  revelled,  *o  to  speak,  in 
all  IIi»  sniJTerings.  He  strove,  wjiilc  fik^ting  more  and  more,  and 
praying  more  and  more  intensely,  to  realii-.e  them  himitelf.  On 
the  anniverwiry  of  the  Exaltntioii  of  the  Cross,  resigning  himeolf 
more  tlmti  ever  to  one  of  thctc  ecstatic  contemplations,  be  ima- 
gined he  saw  an  angel  desceiid  from  the  vault  of  heai'en,  and 
npproAcli  him,  the  bands  and  feet  attached  to  a  croHS.  Aa  St. 
Fnincis  contemplated  this  vision,  full  of  profound  delight  mid 
luitonii'liment,  the  seraph  suddenly  vanished.  But  thu  piuus 
anchorite  experienced  from  this  siwctnclc  a  strange  reaction,  aud 
his  whole  system  was  more  than  ever  perniciiti-d  with  the  idea  of 
Uio  rculixiition  of  the  physical  suHcringn  of  (.'hrist  in  his  own 
person.  He  then  siiflcred  pain  in  his  hands  and  feet,  and  this, 
we  are  told,  was  succeeded  by  inflammation  so  severe  as  to  ter- 
lainatc  in  ulceration.  These  wounds  he  regarded  as  the  stig- 
DUita  ot  the  Saviour's  passion. 

It  might  not  be  safe  to  take  this  or  atty  other  saintly  narration 
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as  a  7>roo/' of  80  remarkable  an  influence  apnu  the  hoAy,  but  when 
viewed  by  Uie  light  of  fat-ta  coming:  within  our  own  knowledge, 
we  have,  I  think,  no  eufBcieiit  reason  for  rejecting  the  major  jior- 
tion  of  8ueh  nn  experience  aa  this.  80  clearlj'  defined  an  ideii,  ehi 
ardent  a  faith  intensifying  its  ojieration,  were  sufficient  to  reflect 
it  upon  the  hody.  M'e  may  accept  Bome  iihysical  result,  instead 
of  soiling  tlic  fair  fame  of  St.  Francis  d'Aesiel  with  the  charge  of 
piouB  fraud — always  an  easy  escape  from  ecientifia  difficulties,  but 
one  which,  we  venture  to  say,  will  be  less  and  less  resorte<]  to,  ad 
tlic  eolc  explanation  of  puzzling  ph^nomciin,  as  we  under^land 
better  the  delicate  nexus  which  iinite«  body  and  mind  in  insepar- 
able union. 

The  periodicity  of  stigmata  i^  a  further  interesting  illustration 
of  the  influence  of  Htteinioii  and  imagination  upon  the  direction 
and  localization  of  the  cutaneous  circulation.  On  sairils'  duy$ 
and  on  Kriilays,  the  seat  of  the  mark^  became  more  painful,  and 
a  brighter  color  indicated  a  fresh  afllux  of  blood  to  the  part ,  tlie 
mystic's  thoughts  being  specially  eoncenlnitcd  upon  the  piMttioD. 

Since  the  lirst  edition  of  this  book  wn.s  published,  the  cose  of 
Louise  Lateau,  the  "Stigmalisc-e"  of  Bttix-d'Uaine  Ifuinaut,  Bel- 
gium, a  young  woman  of  twenty-four  at  the  time  when  the  ap- 
pearances here  descril^d  were  recorded,  has  attracted  much 
notice.  The  Uoyal  Academy  of  Medicine  of  Belgium  appoinlMl 
a  CHimmission  to  decide  wlielher  an  article  bv  M.  Oharbunnier, 
entitlv<l  "Jjit  mnladie  tins  mt/sdi/ufg :  Jjuiii^c  Lakau,"  sliouhl  up[>ear 
in  one  of  the  Academy's  publications.  This  Commi^ion,  con- 
Bisling  of  MM.  Kossion  (who  did  not  act),  Muecurt,  and  Warlo- 
mont,  deemed  it  necessary,  in  order  to  fonn  u  satisfactory  opinion, 
to  examine  Louise  herself.  The  report  of  this  raodical  commis- 
sion, engaged  for  tive  months  in  the  iiivestigaliou,  is  the  best 
authority'  we  are  likely  to  have  as  to  the  real  facts  of  the  cascL 
Is  it  n  liiet  that  she  manifesited  the  Kligniaia  ?  If  she  did,  what  is 
the  oxphmalioii  arrived  at  by  tiie  C'oniiiiissioD  t  Buus  it  accord 
with  the  principles  applied  to  the  explanation  of  other  phenomena 
detailed  in  this  work? 

It  should  be  premised  that,  from  her  infuncj',  Louiso  wa^  con- 
stantly given  up  to  religious  exercises.    She  had  u  ajHicial  devotion 

'  M.  Wiuloiuunt  t«kM  DMcutM't  |it«copt  hi  his  guide, '*  Ne  t«nM  Jsmiii  one 
oboH  pEiiir  vniD  ijue  toiu  ne  In  Mchi«i!  vraip,  pt  bltp*  pnttoat  dm  d4nonibnin«BH 
■1  iwrfaiti  vt  •!  oomplMt  qu*  tou>  kij«k  «ar  dc  u'Rct^r  rt*n  otnli." 
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"poup  lc8  doiileurs  du  Ool-jolha."  Long  bofort  hf^r  first  com- 
niiiriion,  witivli  took  pluvu  when  «)io  -was  clcvuii,  "Elk-  itnvait 
Di6(litcr  iur  lc«  grands  luysif^rts,  bicii  qu'ellv  uV^t  apprie  tic  pirr- 
■onc  )a  mi-tliodfi  do  la  mt'dilnlion.  Toulc  potite,  ollc  uininit  k 
r£[>^t«r  1«8  doux  nom»  dc  Jl^ub  ot  dc  Muric ;  ello  avait  unc  gi-uiid« 
dWolion  pour  In  pattf^ioii  du  Suuvcur,  faiiuiit  Houv«ut  )u  climiitii  dc 
la  Croix,  aiMiMatt  assidQmotit  &  la  Suinto  Mbi»ff,  «t  priait  dcpuis 
longtcmps  eon  olmpdet  cliatjuc  jour,'"  Onv  night,  April  16, 
1868,  «he  tVIl  into  a  etato  uf  i!C«tA»y,  and  coutiiiuallv  talkud  iti  a 
religion*  slriiin.  81m  »iw  the  Virgin,  and  several  of  tlic  saints. 
This  condition  Intilvd  till  tin-  2l»t,  and  was  followt.-<I  bv  the  a[>- 
pcaninc«  of  tho  ivtignutla.  Blood  uozcd  tVuiu  thu  k-tl  Midv  on 
Friday  the  'i4t\i,  it  returned  on  the  Friday  following,  when  blood 
bIm)  transuded  from  the  feet;  and  on  ihe  following  week  from 
the  palms  of  the  imnds  likewise.  Lastly,  on  the  follouiug  Fri- 
days, thc«e  homorrhugM  returned,  until  September  26th,  when, 
for  the  first  time,  blood  flowed  eimilurly  from  the  foroheud.  The 
attack,  ns  it  is  called,  lai<led  at  lirst  seven  or  eight  hour»,  but  at 
tlic  time  of  (ho  Commission,  only  two  hours  and  a  half.  While 
it  lusted,  Louise  "became  insensible  Ut  all  cxlernul  stimuli,  ap- 
peurod  to  be  pre«ent  at  the  drama  of  (Jolgotha,  and  revealed  by 
a  well-marked  mimicry,  tJie  emotions  by  whicli  her  mind  waa 
affected  "  (xh-iii.  p.  15)! 

M.  Warloraont'B  report  commences  with  the  I8th  of  September, 
187-1.  lie  gently  removed  the  dried  blood  which  he  found  on  the 
forehead,  and  on  examining  the  skin  with  a  lena  he  failed  to  dis- 
cover any  scratch,  but  only  some  brown  points  resembling  pap. 
liele*  of  coiigiiliitcd  blood.  The  Hkin  waa  shining  and  remained 
clear,  after  being  washed,  the  rest  of  the  day.  On  examining  tho 
hands  he  found  sanguineous  spots,  the  blood  flowing  at  the  timu 
w  continually  that  it  was  diflicult  to  see  clearly  the  bottom  of  the 
womtd,  but,  examined  by  a  lens,  the  papiDre  of  the  skin  were 
tound  to  be  red  and  swollen,  resembling  fle^liy  pimples.  The 
loet  were  not  so  carefully  examined,  and  the  side  not  at  all.  On 
tliti  right  shoulder  was  a  wound,  presenting  drops  of  serum 
•csrcely  tinged  with  blood.  A  priest  tlien  administered  the 
ncruntcnt,  Louise  kneeling  on  the  stone  floor,  with  her  eyea 
closed,  and  her  hands  crossed,  over  which  the  communion  clotli 
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was  extended.  Then  elie  fiaRAecI  into  an  ecstatic  form  of  li^-pno- 
tism ;  her  immobility  resembled  tuarble,  her  eyes  were  closed. 
On  raining  tbe  lids,  the  pupils  were  found  to  be  widely  dilated, 
fixed,  and  insensible  to  HghL  On  liandling  tbe  parts  surrounding 
the  wounds,  which  before  bad  been  painfully  sensitive,  there  was  _ 
not  the  slightest  indication  of  suft'enng.  Pinching  tbe  skinf 
elicited  no  sign  of  feeling:  in  fact,  there  was  everywhere  com* 
plete  aniesthesia,  with  the  exception  of  slight  sensitivenesa  of  the 
cornea.  The  pulse,  which  before  was  120,  fell  to  100.  "When 
Abe  returned  to  consciousness  she  appeared  to  be  coming  out  of  a 
deep  sleep.  The  blood  was  still  oozing  from  the  wounds.  The 
sensibility  gradually  returned.  Tbe  pulse  rose  again  to  120. 
The  muscular  sense  was  abnormal ;  tJie  patient  not  knowing, 
without  lookiiig,  in  what  position  a  limb  was  placed. 

Louise  passed  into  a  state  of  ecstasy  at  an  expected  time— a 
quarter  past  two  o'clock  in  the  atlernoon.  Before  doing  eo  the 
pupils  were  slightly  contracted  ;  the  eyelids  almost  closed  ;  the 
eyes  expressionless.  When,  however,  the  ecstatic  crisis  had  com* 
iDeneed,  the  eyes,  open  and  dull,  were  fixed  upwards,  and  directed 
to  tbe  right,  the  pupiU  diluted  and  almost  insensible  to  light. 
She-  knew  nothing  of  what  was  going  on  arnund  lii-r  for  u  couple 
of  hour*.  This  was  t\xe^r.it  stage;  the  second  was  that  of  genu- 
flexion, in  which  she  clasped  her  hands  and  remained  in  th* 
attitude  of  contemplution  lor  n  certain  time.  A  titiiii  8tag«  wM 
marked  by  llie  paliciit  prostrating  herself  upon  the  ground  wttli- 
out  any  rigidity.  A  fter  a  while  she  made  a  i-apid  movement,  tbe 
arms  were  extended  iu  Uie  form  of  a  cross,  and  slic  remained  io 
ouo  attitude  fur  nn  hour  and  a  half. 

During  the  vc-slai^y,  the  Dow  of  blood  from  the  stignintn  was 
ooneiderable:  the  t«kin  Insensible. 

Tliv  puts«  fell  to  70  in  the  third  stage,  and  was  sotroely  p«p- 
ceptiblo;  the  respirations  became  very  slow,  and  the  rc^pimtor^ 
murmur  feeble. 

On  one  of  these  occasions  the  late  Mr,  Crilchctt  was  present. 
Ilis  sou  (Mr.  6.  A.  Critchett)  informs  me  that  he  was  i«Ati«livd  of 
the  gL'iiuiueness  of  the  phenomena,  and  attribut^td  ihem  to  vicarl- 
ouft  nieuMtruatiou. 

M.  Warlomont  constructed  nti  apparatus  in  whicli  tlio  right 
hand  was  enclosed  for  twenty  hours  before  the  wounds  appeared,. 
and  tivvry  meuiiii  appears  to  have  been  tjikvu  to  render  it  imposMble 
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for  LouUe  to  obtuin  uceo^  to  hur  hand,  tliu  im'iU  being  alno  care- 
fully cut  clo6L'.  8liU  Xlrn  Iiuiiiurrbage  occurrud.  Tlie  blood  was 
exaiiiiucd  under  tbe  microecopc. 

The  ouncliiflion  oirivcd  nt  lu  regni-ds  thoitc  echtnsicii  nnd  stig* 
iDMft  was  tbut  Bimulation  was  nliogcUtcr  precluded.  "  The 
stigmuta  und  iho  oc«tacic8  uru  rcnl.  Tlicjr  can  be  cxpkined  phy- 
siolofticuUy  "  (xUiii.  p.  193). 

Tht)  cx|ibinutioD  otforod  by  M.  Wartomont  U  fully  in  acoord- 
Mc«  with  tbi!  peycho-pby^icul  laws  rc-oogiiixed  in  theite  pages, 
•od  uImj  tbc  suggestion  iiiudu  by  Mr.  Critcbvit.  I  ntny  ndd,  (hat 
iu  u  rw<^nt  ktlcr  from  M.  Warlumont  )io  informs  mv  that  he  haa 
Mcn  DO  nnuon  to  alti-r  h\»  vil-wk.  Tlio  profiitic  arc  not  nov 
allowcil  to  eludy  tho  caao. 

Thero  \va»,  tbun,  tbe  long  prcpnriitivc  stage  of  constantly 
dwelling  upon  one  »ot  of  idciut — ideiut  dfliiiiii-ly  associated  with 
certaiu  localitica  of  ibo  body,  in  a  neurotic  girl.  Concentration 
\ha»  loL-ulized  was  followt^d  by  va^o-niotor  di«turbflni*c  nnd  oon- 
gi-sliun  of  ibi;  spots  to  nbicb  the  tlioughte  wore  so  inlensvly 
directed.  Not  only  might  jmssivo  transudation  of  blood  occur 
at  IsHl,  hut  the  irrilutioii  occusiuticd  would  inevitably  lead  the 
girl  to  rub  the  ekin,  and  so  greatly  aid  the  tendency  to  hemor- 
rhage. Then,  again,  tbe  condition  of  ecstasy  would  serve  to 
accentuate  the  determination  of  blood  to  the  affected  parte,  not 
only  by  tlie  peculiar  etfect  produced  on  the  circulation  as  hIiowd 
by  Braid,  but  alno  by  the  asHociation  e^labliHhed  in  Louise 
Laleau's  mind  between  this  state  and  tbe  stigmata. 

The  periodicity  of  tbe  stigmata  is  rationally  accounted  for  by 
the  ideas  with  which  they  originated  having  been  aKsocialed  with 
certain  days;  and  by  tho  we«kly  direction  of  thought  and  feeling 
in  tJie  same  channel.' 

■  CT.  amoD^  other  works  bcarlnc  «n  thU  lulijwt:  TjoiiW  Lktaui,  ik  vM|  Mi 
«stMM,  -n  SllKmniHi:  illain  mi'ilionli-.  Lcximiii,  1ST3.  I>ftr  lefebm,  PtahHMir 
i  rt'nirfTTiitc  Calholiqiie  de  I.ouvain.  Ijm  .Sli|:inatUA«  <Louiu  Lntenii,  Sirnr 
Bi'm»rd  do  I»  (V.li.  «!•-).  P»ri*.  IH73.  far  A.  Imhi>rt-Oiiorti«jre,  Pii>$FM<uri 
l'Gcoi»ile  mtdvciuede  Ckruiiiiit-I''i.-'rnind.  Bi-TpTiiiliie  ds  LouIm  Latcau.  In  tkig- 
■■ti*f«  d«  Bin<  d'tXaine.  Pnr  Van  [jnoy.  T"uninl,  Pnrii,  Lolpslg,  1ST4.  IrfiulM 
Idfnau,  U6tlgiu«tii4c,<l'apr^  iIm  Souma  AutlMDtiquu,  mcdicnlwet  tlicologiiiiM. 
Pw  n.  Baliling,  Tradult  do  I'Allotnnnd,  par  le  Dr.  ArMtnn  do  Non&,  Bruiclloi  ct 
Pariit  18*4.  IxniiMi  I.utvnii,  itifi)  Wijii>li-rlah<-n  iind  ihn>  B«d(-iittiii^  im  d«ut*cli«r 
Klrcl)i>ii«>iiflk1«.  F.  Mikyjiincku.  BiTlin.  l^TIi.  lo  the  iiboviviiiPiiliunod  pam- 
pbtnti  Ui*  CMC  it  diirrlbcd  Tf-ni  u  itini>1<>uira1  point  of  vlnw,  and  rvpiT^Kl  »>  mipii-u- 
loui.  SolcBM  at  mlnu:l«.    Luuiie  IaIoiu  ou  U  Stigmnliije  bolgo.    Par  Buunivrilla, 
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Tlie  relation  of  the  intvlk-ottinl  operntioiis  or  the  runetions 
nctivity  of  the  brniii  to  tlii!  uuiidition  of  thut  orgiiii  during  sUfp, 
is  a  siihject  of  ^ent  ititcrost  iind  requires  Kome  notice  when  wo 
are  considvrlti^  the  iiction  of  nioittHi  (■tales  on  the  bloodvessels. 
There  nre  two  ii#p«eti«  of  the  question  which  present  (heinsclvw, 
^rsi  the  positibility  of  the  intelleet  caiit^ing  the  condition  of  et«cp, 
and  aeeond,  the  absence  of  intelloL-tuitl  iictivitv,  in  other  words, 
the  condition  itself.  It  will  be  niOT^t  eonveniuiit  to  consider  the 
second  point  first,  and  then  to  i^i:  how  far  we  can  imagine, 
on  theoretionl  grounds,  sleep  being  induced  na  indicated  in  the 
former  proptwition. 

From  the  undoubted  fact  that  deep  sleep  is  a  condition  of 
cerebral  innclivity,  it  hus  l>een  hypothetiuilly  assumed  that  the 
blood-supply  to  the  brain  in  that  condition  ia  diminiithed,  and 
the  proof  of  tliis  portion  was  nflijriied  by  various  anlhors  m 
Durham,  Moore,  etc.  At  tJic  same  lime  this  can  hardly  be  con- 
eidcred  to  express  the  whole  physiology  of  sleep,  since  purtiat 
aniemin  of  a  nerve  centre  is  follinved  soniotiiiies  by  convulsions, 
while,  iu  addition,  the  tirnt  stage  of  sleep  h  evidently  connected 
with  changeii  which  have  gone  on  in  the  nerve  corpiiftclea  of  the 
cortex  of  the  brain,  mnec  lliv  iiocvst^ity  of  sleep  arisen  at  a  point 
where  the  corpuscles  arc  in  a  stale  of  tiitigui- — the  slate  of  the  cir- 
culation remaining  unallcrcd.  But  even  this  enlut-gvd  considern- 
tion  of  tlie  problem  cunuot  bo  iiocepled  as  expressing  the  whole 
process  carried  on  in  the  bruin,  for  it  is  a  matter  of  common  ob- 
oervation  tliat,  supposing  the  uuisculnr  system  to  be  fresli  and  UD- 
wearied,  the  cerebnd  corpuscles  will  continue  to  work  for  a  i-ery 
considerable  time  without  ilic  necessity  for  slce]i  making  itself 
felt;  while,  on  tlic  conlrury,  it  is  ii  mutter  of  every-day  experience 
that  physical  exercise  is  Ihu  most  powerful  cause  of  profound 
slumber.  So  that  on  llie  whole  it  is  not  improbable  that  under 
ordinary  circumstances  tlic  physiological  conditions  altcudunt  on 
the  tirst  stage  of  sleep,  are,  on  the  one  hand,  fatigue  of  the  cere- 
bral corpuscles,  and  on  the  other,  the  increused  perccntngo  of 
carbonic  acid  and  excretory  products  in  the  blood, 

Pwri*,  IBTG.  L««  mlnirlea  {Rnrtio  dm  Cour*  8«Ient!flquM.  ]$7S).  Viieliow.  In 
ihme  worki,  n>  in  Wkrlomijiit't,  inint'leUdoulitv(].ADdtIi«))hoiii..mMiiinrvHin{bat«d 
cither  (c)  n  luiirbiil  vtntc  or  I'l  dccnpllon.  Lrifrniiil  ilii  Sniillo,  In  ho  ircant  viwL, 
Ln  1liil6rlqut«  (lii,  p.  I&3),  oWrnu  ihiit  iti},-ninlii  in  {^>nvnii  tii.-l»n);  lo  iho  group 
of  ■■h^taatidraw*."  I  km  mnch  indobtcd  to  M.  Uurel,  of  Gand,  Tor  valualla  in- 
ftirmation  ia  ng«nl  to  L.  LKimu. 
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This  broflder  view  of  the  pbysiology  of  Bloop  doo«  not  low 
sij^lit  of  the  coexiEtence  of  partial  nrifcmiu  of  tbo  nt-rvo  c-C'utr««, 
since  this  necessarily  results  from  ibi'ir  inaction.  Allbougli  tio 
doabt  the  vaeo-motor  centre  in  the  medulla  bolps  tu  dctvi-miuo 
tde  calibre  of  the  corebml  vessels,  it  is  not  necossorv  to  assume 
that  itA  primary  stimulation  occurs  until  tlie  iietivily  of  Uie  cor- 
tkal  corpuscles  begins  to  diminish,  tbe  diminution  of  blood  sup- 
plytnji^  the  part  being  strictly  comparable  to  tbe  diminution  of 
blood-mipply  to  a  muscle  at  rest. 

From  this  standpoint  we  may  now  consider  more  fairly  tho 
question  nf  the  possibility  of  the  intellect  directly  causing  the 
condition  known  as  sleep. 

The  ca$c«  in  which  sleep  can  lie  said  to  have  been  produced  hy 
intellectual  effort  are  very  rare,  inasmuch  as  the  instances  which 
Tould  occur  to  the  reader,  simply  resolve  themselves  into  the 
voluntary  exclusion  of  sensory  impressions,  and  thus  the  s^'stem 
tsplaccil  in  a  condition  favorable  to  sleep,  since  sleep  is  a  synonym 
for  cerebral  reat,  while  the  operation  of  the  intellect  means  cere- 
bral activity.  To  assert  the  possibility  of  the  former  being  im- 
me^Jiately  caused  by  the  latter  is  evidently  an  assumption,  and, 
llicrefore,  thoec  im^lnncM  on  record,  such  iis  the  ana  of  Napoleon, 
whiob  appear  to  favor  it,  may  be  regarded  as  only  examples  of 
what  we  have  jui<t  elated,  namely,  tho  nduptiou  of  euch  conditions 
as  fitvor  i^lcop. 

It  is  true  that  one  intellectual  function,  namely,  Attention,  may 
be  uid  to  bo  followed  by  sleep,  but  here  it  r^-sults  from  cerebral 
exhattstion,  and  sk-ep,  therefore,  in  this  instance  is  only  an  in- 
direct t'onscquent.'e  of  an  intollectiial  process.  Of  the  influence 
of  Exi>ectalion  wo  shall  sponk  presently,  and  need  only  remark 
here  that,  althongh  hot  so  cliurly  in  aeennliince  witli  the  above- 
mentioned  principle,  it  would  uppcur  to  resolve  itself  iulo  n  modi- 
fied form  of  Attention. 

If  the  foregoing  viewa  of  the  relation  between  mental  action 
and  tbe  production  of  sleep  be  correct,  their  bearing  will  be 
recognized  on  Mr.  Durham's  observations,  and  Mr.  Moore's  in- 
genious theory  of  tbe  causation  of  sleep,  that  the  inhibitory  aetioir 
of  tbo  brain  on  the  vaso-motor  centre  is  suspended.  Thus,  if  it 
is  not  proved  that  the  cerebrum  exerts  an  inhibitory  action  upon 
the  sympathetic,  we  may  say  that  tho  usual  influence  of  mental 
activity  w  to  dilate  the  veaeels,  and  that  when  exhaustion  of  tlic 
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corebrnl  corpuscles  occurs,  »n(l  this  suinulndng  action  is  with- 
drawn, the  vMo-niotor  contractors  come-  into  full  pliiy  nnd  IcsM-n 
U)C  eulibrc  of  the  corcbriil  vessels — a  coiiconiitant  but  not  a  cauBC 
of  sleep. 

Ill usi rations  of  the  influence  of  Rxpc-ctntion  (whether  or  not 
actii>g  directly  on  the  vessels)  in  causing  sleep,  and  in  indncing 
wftkin;j»(  a  i-ertain  tinie,arc  not  ditlicultUi  linrl.  In  many  persons, 
fu  is  wull  known,  und  us  Sir  Juhn  Forbcit  demonstrated,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  expect  sleep  and  it  supervenes,  while  a  periion  im- 
pressed with  the  idea  tliiit  it  will  not  come,  nmy  be  rendered  rest- 
less for  hour.t.  Ur.  ElUotson,  in  dcscrihin};  a  case  of  mctimerio 
elec|i  in  a  female,  says,  "  Merc  iniaginalioii  was  at  len^h  ?u(Hrieiit, 
for  [  one  day  told  her  that  I  would  retire  into  the  next  room  and 
niesmcriiie  her  ihrnugh  tlie  door.  I  retired,  nhut  tlio  door,  per- 
formed ito  meitmeric  pnsses,  but  tried  to  forget  her,  walked  away 
from  the  door,  and  bni«i(.-d  myself  with  something  else — even 
walked  through  into  a  tliirrl  room  ;  and  on  returning  in  less  than 
ten  minutes  from  the  tlrst,  found  her  soundly  aniecp,  and  »he  an- 
swered mc  JuKt  a»  wiM  usual  in  her  sleep-nnking  condition  " 
(xxxvi.,  1846,  p.  47). 

Mental  hypnotii'v  were  found  by  Professor  Loycock  to  he 
"flingiilurly  euci-ossful  in  ihotto  onscx  in  which  tbt-ro  is  n  morbid 
ftp|iri>hL'ti@ton  us  to  8k-v|ik'N8  nights  and  a  hypocbuii<lriuonl  anxiety 
for  slfcp."  It  'i»  oHcu  the  morbid  feeling  uloiie,  ns  hu  observes, 
which  prevents  sleep,  and  ho  add«, "  this  is  proved  by  tho  circum- 
stnnre,  as  repeutodly  witne»i«od  in  uiy  praoticu.  that  any  simple 
remedy  adntinistered  to  the  patient  ko  a«  to  impress  him  with  the 
vonvictioii  that  it  will  cause  sleep,  w  followed  hy  sleep,  and  somo- 
tiinc)*,  when  convale^eeiicu  is  approaching,  by  as  prolonged  a  i^lvop 
as  if  a  uurt-otie  had  been  taken.  In  ono  ease  of  this  kind  the 
long  sleep  which  followi'd  ujioii  a  }iltu-(bo  I'xeited  alarm"  (£Um. 
Mttlic(dJournat,  Xoveinbi-r,  1862). 

Still  more  remarkable,  the  ufreot  of  a  purgative  pill  bus  been 
rendered  hU,  and  comfortable  sleep  induec-d  in  the  place  of  in- 
somnia, by  Iho  belief  thtit  an  opiate  has  been  administered.  8uch 
a  case  is  related  by  Dr.  Noble,  the  pilts  consisting  of  cxt.  col.  co. 
gr.  viij.  and  oal.  gr.  y! 

On  the  other  hand,  what  is  called  "  waking  at  will,"  must  be 
referred  to  the  influence  of  an  expectant  idea  us  riineh  us  going 
to  sleep.     Many  persons  cuu  ensure  waking  in  the  morning  at  a 
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ceriftin  hour  by  strongly  fixing  the  attention  npon  tlie  time  de- 
fired  ju»l  before  fnlliiig  asleep.  Tliia  aftbrds  nn  excellent  instance 
of  menial  aclirity,  without  conitciouflneftA  of  tlic  procci>e,  the 
peraon  being,  in  fact,  asleep  at  the  time  the  latent  idcn  enme»  into 
operation.  This  tiuitiliar  tiict  involves  nn  antonistic  calculiition 
of  the  Inpee  of  time.  The  Fukir  before  jiafsitig  into  bis  hiber- 
nuting  trance  determines  when  he  cihull  awake,  and  strinijcly  in)> 
presses  npon  bin  mind  the  day  or  even  tbe  honr  when  he  shall 
revive;  and  revive  he  accordingly  does.  The  late  Sir  James 
8impeon,  at  a  meeting  of  tbe  K<linburgh  Mcdico-Cbirurgical 
Society,  referred  to  a  striking  case  wilnoflsed  by  three  physicians, 
in  which  a  penton  "  biologized  "  was  commanded  to  sleep  thirty- 
five  hours,  and  did  so,  "  witb  two  short  intervals  of  permitted 
awakening  "  (xxiv.,  1847,  p.  48(1). 

In  this  connection,  it  may  be  observed  that  it  is  often  much 
easier  to  act  automatically,  in  getting  out  of  bed,  when  tempt«d 
to  indulge  in  further  rest,  than  to  bring  tbe  Will  to  act  upon  the 
tnuscles.  I  wake  from  sleep,  and  wish  to  rise.  Reason  strongly 
urged  tbe  act.  The  Will  fails;  not  a  muscle  moves.  Now,  if  I 
cease  to  endeavor  to  excite  mnvemeiits  by  volition,  nnd  dix'ert 
my  mind  to  another  subject,  I  Kud  thai  while  tbinking  of  Homc- 
thing  else,  I  nm  o»  my  fcut.  A  pitrnllel  cmo  \»  tbe  case  with 
which  wc  oHcn  remember  a  circunistnnoe  or  a  name  by  not 
thinking  of  it.  but  of  nnothcr  mutter,  iil^er  fruillc««  ctforls  to  re- 
call it  by  the  Will.  A«  I  write,  a  little  buy  vainly  vndonvont  to 
remember  the  tcn»o  of  a  Latin  verb.  I  make  him  change  en- 
tirely tbe  current  of  hi»  thought,  and  suspeml  the  action  of  the 
Will,  and  the  forgotten  tense  eoinitt  bitck  to  his  memory  by  uuto- 
matie  cerebral  action.  In  Macgregor'n  Thousund  M<Us  in  the  Hob 
Jtc^  Qi/KK  occurs  nn  incident  whiuh  will  illustrate  the  name  prin- 
ciple. Ho  suyn,  "  when  on  the  Meurthe  three  women  were  seen 
on  the  banks  of  the  river,  in  great  alarm,  who  searched  in  vain 
for  two  boys  suppu»i*d  to  have  ganu  iiway  to  fish,  but  missing  for 
many  hours."  Tliey  eagerly  naked  Mr.  Mucgregor  to  tell  them 
whether  ho  had  seen  them,  and  implorud  him  with  tears  to  advise 
them  what  to  do.  "  I  tried,"  b-j  mye,  "  all  I  could  to  recollect; 
but  no !  I  bod  not  Men  tbe  boys,  and  so  tlic  woiueu  went  away 
distracted,  and  left  rae  sorrowful.  But  smUietily,  when  toiling  in 
the  middle  of  a  very  difficult  piece  of  roek-work.  lowering  the 
boAt  [and  therefore  no  longer  trying  to  remember],  /  ranembatd 
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havtTigMen  those  bot/s,  so  I  rnn  over  tlic  Held*  after  the  mixions 
mammn,  and  noon  nHsiiitd  her  tlmt  the  children  hud  bocii  «ato  iin 
hour  ago,"  Siicli  are  the  invo)iiiil«ry  operations  of  the  cerehrtiin, 
when  asaiftcil  bv  the  ttiii)peniiioii  of  the  Will,  us  exhihitod  in  these 
instances;  and  still  more  strikingly,  when  in  sleep,  tlii^  uneon- 
Bcious  activity,  workiiijr  to  a  definite  end,  produeea  those  clmiiges 
in  the  relative  fnrce  of  the  Bympalhetic  ganglia  and  the  corebro*  I 
spinal  system  hy  whii'h  the  l>raiii  is  restored  to  its  waking  slat*. 
Dr.  Cnlhliert,  in  a  letter  to  the  ^Miait  Times  and  GtiZftk,  Novem- 
ber 5,  I85i*,  on  the  "  Ulster  Kevivals,"  observes  in  regard  to  th« 
"snlijectfl,"  that  "one  of  their  most  remarkable  en<Io\vmentt 
was  the  power  of  producing  sleep,  and  of  awaking  at  a  speeiG 
time." 

Dr.  T-aycock,  referring  to  tlie  circumstance  of  young  women  in 
peculiar  states  of  the  system,  "  stating  the  hour  when  a  watch  is 
placed  to  the  nucha  or  epigastrium  under  circumstances  such 
that  the  patient  could  imt  have  previously  known  it,"  observes, 
"  Somehow  or  other  people  know  what  o'clock  it  is  when  asleep, 
and  without  watch  or  clock  near  them ;  and  will  awake  at  a  time 
fixed  on  over  night  to  the  exact  moment.  I  have  myself,  more 
than  once,  wwdke  within  two  minuteji.  and  fre([ueiitly  within  five 
niiimtos,  of  llie  hour  so  fixed;  for  instance,  at  three  o'eloek  in 
the  morning,  when  my  usual  waking  hour  was  seven  ;  and  I  have 
awoke  at  tlie  hour  at  once,  fi-om  what  has  appeared  to  be  a  pro- 
found slumber.  Now,  something  of  this  kind  may  occur  in  the 
cases  alluded  to  above  "  (iv.  p.  324). 

The  influence  of  mental  states  on  the  bloodvessels  aids  in  de* 
terniiiiing  a  rise  of  Ti-nipcralure.  I)r,  Lombard,  who  commenced 
a  series  of  experiments,  in  I8C(i,  with  thermo-electric  apparatus, 
on  the  temperatui'e  of  the  head  when  the  mind  is  at  rest,  and  in 
a  condition  of  functional  activity,  demonstrated  that  the  use  of 
the  higher  intellectual  powere  was  lollnwed  by  a  distinct  rise  of 
temperature  in  the  head.  Arousing  ihe  .Attention  alone  sufHced 
to  induce  this  result  (xci.,  IS7S1,  p.  3).  Professor  Schitt",  in  the 
following  year,  arrived  independently  at  similar  results  from  ob- 
servations made  directly  upon  the  brains  of  animals  (xcii.,  l.  iii. 
p.  G,  1870).  Broca  and  Paul  llert  arrived  at  the  »ame  concluaioiu 
(xxxii.,  April  19,  1879). 

Dr.  Lombard  shows  that  although  in  every  brain  the  perform- 
ance of  intellectual  work  may  be  supposed  to  be  attended  will) 
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itiprmnl  c1inti£;c8,  yet  ttieso  diilVr  iii  OifTvivnt  in  (livid  iinlii,  niid  lo 
llic  tnmv  iiiiiividiml  with  difloi-vnt  kinds  of  work.  Two  condi- 
tioiifl  nr«.  Iio  tirid«,  usiinllv  v.-«^ctitial  to  tlic  production  of  licat  aj)* 
prcciabitt  on  tlic  outer  eurfavc :  firat.  Unit  tlic  work  be  eoiitiniioue 
for  8omv  minute:*;  And  ^i-cfind,  tlint  tlie  intellect  o[x.Tato  nith 
eonsidernble  inteni<It>'.  Altliough,  however,  these  t-ondition^  coni- 
I  bincd  arc  mucli  more  eflective,  prolonged  ii]>pIic«tioit,  not  intcnac, 
vsusc  tbc  «amc  eflectA.  It  i^  very  rlitlicult  to  dolcel  any  ri»o 
locrcbnti  tempernlurc  in  tlioive  who  work  leisurely.  Tlie  in* 
tcllttctuo)  work  perfornicd  must  bo,  Dr.  liOnibard  obBerve«,  "of 
ft  nalnrti  cither  to  ]ire.'<i.-nl  some  conaidcrabtc  difficully  in  its 
«cconiplii*limont,  or  dtcidodly  to  interv<<t  the  indtvidiiiil.  For 
rsnmple.  persons  wbo  are  not  iu  tlie  habit  of  expressing  their 

ii<loii3  in  writing,  may  be  made  to  rniite  the  tempcroturo  of  the 
iKiid  by  «>nni(-3lly  eiidenvoring  to  write  upon  a  given  subject,  even 
when  the  latter  hiis  been  on  the  mind  for  some  time,  and  has 
been  fully  discussed,  the  work  being  (liiis  limited  to  tlie  simple 
oonipositioQ.  Xot  so,  however,  with  the  bruin  acciiBtomed  to 
MinpoAttion,  even  when  the  subject  written  upon  is  a  difboiilt  one. 
In  like  manner  no  effect  is  produced  in  persons  accustomed  to 
malhunialicnl  work,  by  giving  them  problems  to  solve  or  sumti  to 
compute,  unlesif  either  the  task  be  one  of  unusual  difliculty,  or, 
u  in  the  ea.te  of  the  addition  of  tigures,  the  condition  of  un- 
usually rnjiid  performance  of  the  work  be  imposed.  If  tlie  in- 
lercdt  lrt>  strongly  excited,  good  rcsnlt.-t  are  oOen  obtained,  although 
tl)c  amount  of  absolute  iutellectunl  cHbrt  may  bo  comparatively 
small.  This  is  ithistrnted  by  the  efl'ei't.  in  «ome  peraons,  of  the 
reading  of  interesting  books  or  of  conversation  of  a  like  char* 
acler"(xci.  p.  123).' 

Tlie  form  of  meninl  work  in  which  the  subjects  were  employed 

iraa  as  follows:    (1)  Mathematical  calculations  of  considerable 

tlifficully,  performed  rather  slowly.     (2)  Arithmetical  computa- 

^B lions  {>eriormed  as  rapidly  as  possible.    {S}  Making  notes  of  snb- 

^Hjjects  rerjuiring  connidenible  reflection.     (4)  Putting  into  writing, 

^Kdeaa  difficult  of  expression, 

^      It  was   found   that   in    llie   individual   exjterimenled   on,  the 
greatest  effect,  both  as  regards  degree  and  rapidity  of  rise  of 

•  "Tli«flnllBMcn  t<>  tio  tniight  l\i«  tnX^fCf  ^  lo  itop  l/iiaiiny,  at  tnll.      TniCtiiM 

in  Uili,  >nil  tnct  in  th«  cipeKoivnlor  iii  div«rlu>g  th«  miiidorUic«ibj«ct  from  traiiu 
•f  Ihoiicht.  or  in  Iradlnt  Ilia  nilnd  Into  »wh  iniln*,  cviutltuU  a  \nrTge  jxirt  of  Ui« 
MqulnnioiU  of  tucotuM  cxperimeDliaj;  "  {p.  138J.  , 
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iperature,  vraa  cnuscd  by  e«mpo»ilion:  tlic  next  grentcst  cflcct 

'as  cau8C<)  W  rapid  aritknifUcal  computalhns ;  iitid  tlie  least  vfftxt 
hy  making  votes  (p.  132),     But  iio  rule  cnri  be  lau)  down,  for  tbe 

egmc  of  interest  toll  by  the  worker  in  dift'erentAubjccls  of  Miidy 
niodillot^  tlic  rci<ult8. 

Willi  regard  lo  the  regions  of  the  head  in  which  the  rise  of 
temperature  is  most  marked^  Dr.  Lombard,  who  in  liia  first  ex- 

crjments  arrived  at  llic  conclusion  tbiit  tbe  [ifi«terior  region  in- 

ieated  tlio  mnxiniuni  rise,  subsefinenlly  tVnind  from  a  larger 
number  of  observations  that  the  order  of  regions,  with  regard  to 
both  degree  and  rapidity  of  rise  of  temperature  in  all  four  kinds 

if  work  Piiccilii.^d,  wiw  (with  some  exceptions)  Ist.  Anterior  re- 
2d.  Middle  region;  3d.  Posterior  region, 
Ammkxtaby  Canal. — At  the  Westminster  Medical  Society, 
Mr.  (Juain  related  the  following  case,  which  strikingly  illnstrates 
the  indueiicc  of  involuntary  Attention  :  "A  gentleman,  who  had 
constantly  witnessed  the  &ufl'erings  of  a  friend  atflieted  with 
stricture  of  tbe  (esophagus,  had  sn  great  an  impression  made  on 

is  nervous  system,  tliat  after  some  time  he  experienced  a  similar 
ditticulty  of  swallowing,  and  ultimately  died  of  the  spasmodic 
impodinienl  produced  by  merely  thinking  of  nnother'e  pain" 
(xxxviii.  p.  273). 

Tho  rejection  of  tho  contents  of  the  stomach  fnmi  h  purely 
mental  state  is  well  L'xvinplitied  in  an  experinicnt  made  upon  one 
bundrcd  puticntti  in  a  huifpitnl,  and  reported  by  Dr.  Duraud  (dc 
Oros)  in  his  able  work  jisaais  dt.  Pkysioloriif  PhUosophiqw.  Th©  I 
hoasis  surgeon  administered  to  them  such  inert  draughts  m 
sugared  water;  then,  full  of  alarm,  he  pretended  to  have  made 
B.  mistake  In  inadvertently  giving  them  an  emetic,  instead  of 
syrup  of  gum.  The  result  may  easily  be  anticipated  by  tlioeo 
who  can  estimati-  tbe  inllucnce  of  the  Imagination,  ^ofrwer  than 
eighty — four-tif^hs — were  unmistakably  sick.  Uow  maiiy  of  the 
rt«t  sull'ered  from  nausea  is  not  staled.  Wc  iice<i  not  ajiprovo  of 
the  pious  fraud  of  the  iiifirmier,  but  the  experiment  having  bocD 
made,  it  is  a  pity  so  many  people  should  have  been  rendered 
mtscralilo  without  good  use  being  made  of  their  discomfort.  In 
regard  to  misleading  patients  generally,  even  eaustl  seictilia,  one 
of  the  pmetieal  ditlieulties  the  ini-estigntiun  into  the  influence  of 
:bo  Imagination  prcsculs,  is  certainly  tho  unseemliness  of  making 

iporimeuts  of  this  nature,  and  the  danger  of  aullying  that  strict 
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bonor  wlik-li  hy  no  profcsttion  i«  more  priKd  or  maintniticd  tbao 
by  the  profosdurs  of  tliu  medical  nrt. 

The  ulU'ii  iiiioti'd  experioncc  of  Vnii  Swietcn  illustrates  t)ie  io- 
flucncc  of  nil  idcn,  iii>urt  from  ImHgittutioti  or  Kxpeutation,  in  ex- 
citing im  «ot  ntiich  Imtl  originally  bt-eii  excited  t>y  nn  impression 
from  uititdut.  Ho  ruliUv:*  thiU  lie  once  pas^vd  a  deud  dog  in  a 
ctiite  of  putrc»(!en«e,  and  the  stench  caHBed  him  to  vomit.  Ilitving 
occuirion  to  pn»s  the  same  place.  *^rfra/ymrji*T/Vrrw(in/fl,  the  cir- 
canutanee  wus  eo  vividly  recnlk-d,  (hnt  he  could  not  help  vomits 
injf.  Clenror  proof  could  not  be  found  of  the  nction  of  u  mental 
imugc,  or  n  eulijcctivr  impreeoinn  (a  foreseeing,  Unacr  would  w»y) 
upon  tlio  muscular  nystem.  Such  »  cose  niiglit  he,  perhup»,  tuoro 
correctly  given  under  the  head  of  Sensation,  for  recollection  of 
the  circumstaneo  moKt  likely  involved  ft  reMwcilntion  or  revivul 
of  the  foniier  accompanying  olfactory  nnd  iinuf<entiiig  ^en^iulioni. 
In  a  mf<licul  point  of  view,  iisiiociotion»  are,  fmm  their  immense 
inflncnce,  of  the  grenteat  importance,  in  nen'ous)  nflcciions 
especially;  nnd  arc  frequently  the  foundation  and  explanation  of 
the  bodily  und  mental  plienoniena  tittle  »nt<pccled  by  Ihu  physi- 
cian, nnd  concealed  by  tlie  patient,  who  is  ashamed  to  acknowl- 
edge the  circum stance. 

The  mo«t  trivial  matter  atlnchcs  certain  ideas  to  certain  places, 
pcrsonif,  and  especiiilly  articles  of  dress,  to  which  they  cling  w^ith 
a  tenacity  which  is  truly  surjiriaing  nnlesi*  the  influence  of  the 
assDciulion  of  ideas  nnd  tlic  uutoniittic  action  of  the  bniin  be  con- 
sidered, Wlien  the  image  culled  up  is  dtsngrceubli^,  it  will  haunt 
the  mind  grievously,  und  may  at  hist  cause  acts  over  wliicli  the 
Will  has  no  lungcrany  control,  and  which  are  those  of  u  madman. 
Locko  cnlls  the  association  of  ideas  a  diseitse  of  the  imtlcrstand- 
ing,  and  it  m;iy  certainly  prove  ns  mischievous  in  inducing  bodily 
and  mental  discuses  ns  it  is  peniiciuus  in  the  employment  of  the 
reasoning  powers,  und  the  search  nfler  moral  truth. 

Van  SwictL-n  says  (xh  p.  414).  "I  have  seen  u  mun  who  had 
token  a  sutlicicntly  nauseating  draught,  not  only  shudder  and  he 
Dau8«fited,  hut  also  be  frequently  purged,  when  he  merely  saw  the 
cnp  in  which  he  bad  taken  tlic  medicine;  and  adds,  "Sic  eola 
idea  fastidiosi  rcmedii  renovata  purgnntis  phurmaci  vicim  supplevit, 
Bt  totum  corpus  turbavit."  lie  compares  this  to  our  thinking  ofi 
sadness  or  even  feeling  sad,  when  we  merely  see  the  icord  Haduow 
altbougli  it  bus  only  an  arbitrary  connection  with  it. 

The  cfBcucy  of  an  ideal  purgative  in  exciting  the  peristall 
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action  of  t]ie  intestines  )«  well  illiistrnlvij  in  ttic  following  caeci. 
Tbu  lutter  of  the  two  is  tlic  nioru  valuublu  I'roiii  Wing  tiio  pcr- 
Boual  (•x|H>i-ieiK-v  of  a  medical  ninn. 

Tlic  oilier  i\ay  a  laily  nui-^c,  at  the  Plymoutli  lluif|iital,  told  m« 
of  a  iHitiuiiL  iit  oiiv  of  lilt)  fuirialo  wiirdH,  wlio  was  inueb  dieeon- 
certv<t  at  tlic  doctor  linviiiv  ]^f\,  the  hospital  witliout  ord(.Ting  an 
a|ieri(.'nt  pill,  a:<  lie  lind  intviiiled  to  do.  Tlio  nursu  proci]ri.-d  a 
bread-jiill.  and  »ati»lied  Itur  mind,  Xext  day  i^lio  found,  on  in- 
quiry, tliut  it.  had  answered  its  purpose  sfttiitfaetorily. 

**  Dr.  S — ,  all  lii«  life  Imd  the  grL'n,le»l  horror  of  taking  mcdi- 
cino,  although  fully  ndmittini;  the  bi-neficial  and  necessary  cficcts 
of  it,  and  ooni^taiilly  prei^eriliing  it  Judieiuusly  for  oiherit;  he  con- 
aequently  never  took  it.  After  it  certain  period  of  life,  however, 
he  began  to  exporienw  n  torpidity  of  the  bowcU  and  all  tho  eon- 
sequent  uneiwini-ss.  iviiderin*'  it  appan-nt  to  himself  that  relief 
could  only  be  obtained  by  the  m^au!)  ho  proscribed  to  hie  paticnta; 
namelv,  the  tnkiiii;  of  nii-dieiue.  At^er  duo  dL'li))eration,  accord- 
ingly,  and  eoiitlict  with  himself,  ho  decided  upon  taking  some, 
and  iniflgiiiing  thai  nii  ordinary  doso  of  salts  would  answer  all 
the  purpum.*,  and  be  less  nivuscous  than  most  others,  ho  carefully 
mixed  one,  and  l»id  it  by  his  bedside  at  night  to  be  taken  in  the 
morning  when  he  first  woke.  Tho  proximity  of  it,  however,  and 
the  impression  on  his  mind  of  the  horrible  dose  which  awaited 
hia  first  waking,  banished  sleep  from  bis  eyes,  and  kept  it  con- 
tinnally  before  hira.  At  length,  however,  he  did  sleep,  and  even 
then  the  vision  did  not  leave  him,  but,  like  the  haunting  phantom 
of  the  roasting  pig  to  the  slumbering  glutton,  it  a&snmed  various 
guiMCH  and  positions  to  his  niind,  the  diOerence  alone  being  that 
his  was  more  purely  Imaginary,  us  he  had  not  swallowed  the 
cause  of  the  mental  disturbance,  which  the  other  had,  but  suflei-ed 
from  the  anliLipalion.  At  length,  however,  lie  awoke,  and  so  far 
from  requiring  the  prepared  medicine  found  all  occasion  for  it 
removed  by  an  ettbrt  of  nature,  and  from  that  time  he  declares 
that  he  has  nothing  to  do  when  suffering  from  torpid  bowels  hut 
to  lay  a  dose  by  his  bedside  at  night,  and  that  it  aa  effectually 
Bets  as  if  he  had  swallowed  it ''  (xli.  p.  64). 

Crichton  quotes  from  Pechlin  the  case  of  a  student  at  I^yden, 
who,  in  want  of  a  purgative,  looked  in  the  index  of  a  medical 
work  for  the  word  "pill,"  which  he  supposed  must  be  a  purga- 
tive, aiul  took  one  containing  opium,  hyoscyamus,  and  astringents, 
nU  was  accordingly  purged  us  he  desired  (txiii.,  ii.  p.  446). 
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CHAPTER  V. 

TKFLOKNCB  OP  THB  TltTBLLBCT  DPON  TUB  ORflAXlO  PItKOTIONS. 

Thb  Intellect  may  powerfully  excite,  modify,  or  suspend  the 
Oi;gsnic  Functions,  causinjr  changes  in  nutrition,  secretion,  and 
excretion,  and  thereby  attectiiig  the  development  n»d  mainten- 
ance of  tJie  body. 

The  consideration  we  have  already  given  to  the  influence  of 
Intellect,  in  its  various  a-tpects,  upon  the  muscles  engaged  in  llie 
rascolarand  respiratory  systems,  has,  at  (he  same  time,  exhibited 
to  a  considerable  extent  its  actions  upon  the  functions  of  orgauio 
life.  The  part  played  hy  the  involuntary  muscles  in  the  proccsMS 
of  secretion  and  nntrilion  is  so  important  that  the  two  cannot 
properly  be  sepamted,  and  the  present  is  in  fact  a  continuation 
ind  supplement  of  the  previous  chapter. 

As  meulal  iictiviiy  affucu  tho  roiipiration,  and  the  circulation 
and  acri6<.'Ation  of  the  hlood,  its  intluencc  on  xccretion  and  nutri- 
tion might  be  predicated  even  without  prow<Hling  more  deeply 
into  llu"  oauMsof  this  iuflueiioc.  But  the  i|uv;<tion  which  at  once 
arises,  whether  thoi>A;  vArJHlions  in  tliu  circulution  of  the  hlood  in 
the  organs  and  tisanes  adequately  m-vouiil  for  the  iiULTnlious  in 
oatrition  am)  secretion,  now  referred  to,  deserves  consideration 
here,*  Lot  ns  first  notice  (he  conclusion  arrived  »t  by  CI.  lienmrd. 
Admitting  llmt  the  nervous  system  exercises  an  incontcHtahle 
iofl»cnc«  upon  these  processes  extending  to  their  chemical  ptie- 
noinc-na,  he  maintains  (xciii.)  that  nti  this  can  be  accounted  for  by 
the  action  of  the  nervous  system  upon  the  circulation  of  thu  blood, 
and  that  there  is  uo  occasion  to  have  recourse  to  the  direct  influ- 
ence of  nerves  upou  nutrition  and  secretion.  Me  rel'ers  to  the 
starch  transformed  in  a  vegetable  cell  into  sugar,  due  to  the  nclion 
of  certain  ferments,  as  also  some  special  conditions  of  tempora- 
(are;  and  points  out  that  in  animals  we  find  the  same  conditione, 

^^1    '  Tfa«  niDtrb*  wliich  hWow  spi>1y  oquall;  to  ih«  moda  ot  *«tiuti  of  th«  Eiuotioiu 
^^PtopoB  iIm  nuDc  proccnt*. 
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the  same  ferments,  with  tliifl  diftereiice  onl;r — ii»  vegetable  life  the 
phenomenon  is  produced  under  the  inHiienc^  of  (he  sap,  germi- 
n&tiou,  etc.;  in  animals,  on  the  contrarj',  it  is  domii)at«d  by  the 
nervona  system  (though  that  this  is  not  estteiitial,  is  seen  in  the 
embryo),  ■'  which  acts  directly  upon  the  vessels,  and  the  moditicju 
tions  thus  produced  in  the  vascular  system  react  upon  tlie  chemi- 
cal phenomena."  Tie  believes  that  both  sympathetic  and  cerebro- 
spinal motor  nerves  act  upon  tlie  vessels:  the  foiiner.  acting  as 
moderators,  contract  them  and  lessen  the  supply  of  blood;  the 
latter,  on  the  contrary,  when  stimulated,  cause  the  vessels  actively 
to  dilate.     "  Voili  tout  le  meoanisme  de  I'intluence  nerveuse." 

Bernard's  experiments  on  the  submaxillary  gland  seemed  to 
show  that  the  whole  process  wa.s  cxpltt'able  by  what  we  know 
concerning  vaso-motor  action,  hut  later  obser^'ationa,  notably 
those  of  Ludu-ig  (Arbeilen  an  d.  Physiolog,  Lab.  a.  Leipzig), 
show  tliat  this  expresses  only  one  side  of  the  question  and  that  a 
second  element  exists,  viz.,  the  direct  action  of  the  facial  ncn-e  on 
the  secreting  corpuscles.  This  is  completely  ilhistrated  by  the 
cnicial  experiment  nfstimulnting  the  facial  nerves  in  the  bend  of 
a  decapitated  animal,  the  result  hiding  increa-scd  secretion  of  ."tntiva, 
the  blood  circulation  being  in  this  cusu  of  oourso  out  of  conHidvra- 
tion. 

The  action  of  the  cbotnical  phenonionn  is  augmenU-d  whenever 
the  nerves  derived  from  the  cer(,'bro-if[iinul  syKtcm  unlugonixe  or 
paralj-zc  the  iiitluenoe  of  the  sympathetic  nerves,  thus  allowing  of 
mure  btooii  and  a  Iiigli  teinperuture :  phenomenn  which  may 
result  from  the  suspended  Hctjou  of  the  sympathetic,  or  the 
incretiscd  action  of  the  eerebro-spinal  nerves.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  the  sympathetic  is  stimulated,  and  the  calibre  of  the  vessels 
is  lessened,  the  chemical  phenomena  diminish.  In  the  illustra- 
tion lie  employs  of  the  submaxillary  gland,  the  antagonizing 
action  of  the  chorda  tympani  upon  the  sympathetic  is  supposed  to 
caus<!  an  afflux-of  blood  to  tho  gland,  the  cells  of  which  contain 
certain  special  cbemituil  principles  which  this  blood  serves  to  dis- 
solve, and  so  excites  the  fiinc-tion  of  the  glund.  Secretion  is  the 
peculiar  chanictt'ristie  of  the  glands,  as  contraction  is  of  muscle; 
"the  accumulation  of  a  peculiar  compound  within  its  primitive 
cells  is  the  exclusive  privilege  of  the  glandular  tissue;  a  watery 
menstruum  is  then  poured  forth  to  dissolve  Uiis  substance  and 
couvey  it  into  the  excretory  ducts."     A  sufficient  supply  nf  blood 
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Is  rofiiiirc<l  to  create  tlic  fcpment  or  active  principle  of  ««eh  secre- 
tion, Motion  \s  nucvsts&ry  for  this,  althoiiglt  a  c-hcniical  proce«8; 
luid  for  motion,  muscle  u  indispenaahle.  Thus,  atlliou^li  tlie 
DfervoDS  evstcm  cannot  ci-cate  new  histological  elements,  "it  sots 
tbrtfa  their  uhiimcteriRtic  properties;  "  it  can  retnn)  or  acvelcrnto 
tbv  Mwrelivc  prucei^,  and  this  is  done  by  the  muscular  ap|>anitu«. 
"A  new  chemical  coniiHinnd  is  created  through  ils  action,"  On 
tlii«  hyp-ithoHS,  therefore,  the  nerves  do  not  directly  interfere 
with  or/pinio  vhemical  phenomena  aa  gslvanitim  acts  upon  inor- 
ganic niiUtcr,  but  only  through  the  circulation.  "Tlic  terminal 
funiiticiilions  of  the  nervous  system  do  not  tliiat  in  the  lifjiiiiU  of 
the  economy,"  and  thcreforca  distinct  mecliani^m— tlte  musi^ulur 
appamtuA  of  the  tcsmIs  is  required  to  enable  these  nervous  tibrcs 
"to  inodifv  the  composition  of  ihette  fluids"  (xlv.,  April  27, 
1801).  But  t<utHcient  ns  the  position  taken  liy  tiernnrd'  watt  for 
llio  purpose  of  showing  how  varying  mental  slates  must  induence 
the  organic  functions  by  acting  upon  the  ner^'Oi*  (whether  »ym- 

thetio  or  cerehro-spinal)  whicli    regulate  the  c^ilitiro  of  the 
l-Ib,  it  has  fnited  to  commend  itself  ils  the  whole  truth. 

It  has  in  fact  been  demonstrated,  and  is  not  now  disputed,  that 
nerv'ea  may  net  directly  upon  cells,  pigmentary,  soi-retory,  and 
other,  although  it  doc«  not  follow  that  there  is  a  distinct  set  of 
trophic  nerves.  It  is  true  as  Prof.  Itolle^ton  observes  la  regard 
to  the  influence  of  defeat  upon  »n  army,  in  making  it  readily 
ent-cnmb  to  dysentery,  eeorbutui^,  ami  nnijuriu,  or  of  gfral  life  upon 
priaonera,  there  is  no  clenr  indication  as  to  whether  tbey  are  pro- 
duced hy  vuKftilar  chimgcH,  or  by  the  direct  ni-tion  of  nervca 
which  cause  intracellular,  molecular  disturhiuice,  but  other  in- 
stances uuqueslionnbly  show,  us  we  have  seen,  that  nerve  force 
can  act  directly  on  tiiwues  without  the  intervention  of  bloodvessels. 

Lister's  observations  on  the  pigmentary  cells  in  the  web  of  a 
frog's  foot  have  proved  that  vliangc  of  eolor  is  there  "  dependent 

<  In  hi»  L«CD(u  do  pBtliolosi*  Ex))(-riTncntal«,  I87'i,  Clnudp  BcmDrd  r*]ir)iU<(l 
lib  MtilimcBU  In  l)io  fallowlnji  smoaji  oihcr  pauii};a :  "  I'uim  liw  raiuMui  oomina 
parlnul  Billcur>.c'Mt  toujoun  *iir  iii>  «lpi»eiil  oitiCnctile  i)Ue  m  purtcrait  I'actlon  de* 
DOtft :  I'aDBtomlo  inicrnwnpiijue  vlont  iei  eo  NJde  A  Ia  phjwiolotcle  pour  dcmontMr 
4«iM  !«•  imroii  inuculsirw  roxUUnce  fvtdoDCc  dutum  mi^iriM  jitaoiit*.  S«  duu  !*■ 
);l>iid(«  *l  duiu  d'uitna  tiuiu  crlte  di^inunttnilion  n'ot  |iru  donnio,  c«  ii'wt  pu  ud 
molif  |»ur  KdinMU*  If*  ncrf*  Irvphlqun  n^lisitiU  d'uiie  in»Dion>  uhiriiique  dircctc,  «l 
dwt  OB  •  in<raqu£  rexiat«no(!  puur  cxpliquer  l«a  pbonomina  ticritmin  "  (IxrllL  p. 

aiij. 


upon  molecular  movements  oarriod  oti  iii  tlic  interior  of  eelU  under 
■     the  iii(1ue[K'b  of  t)ie  iienou^,  and  under  t'ircum^tuiiocM  which  ex- 
clude tbc  intervention  of  the  b]ood-vu«cular  system  "  (xlvi.);  and, 
u  Prof.  Kolleston  observes,  "A  foree  which  run  be  seen  lo  pro- 
duce molecular  movement  withiu  n  pignient-ci-ll,  may  wetl  he 
Bupposed  to  be  competent  to  produce  uutritionul  or  chcniiinl 
changes  in  the  interior  of  cells  of  other  eharucters"  (xlvi.,  loc,  cit.)< 
In  regard  to  scci'etion,  nithough  vivisections  seem  to  prove  that 
it  can  be  arrested  or  excited  through  vuso-motor  ner%'es,  the 
pcriphenil  tci  iiiinntion  of  sympathetic  nerves  in  glands,  as  tmced 
by  I'fliiger  and  KupH'er,  suggests  their  direct  action  on  tlio  secre- 
tory process,  ae-cfTurcnt  tiervus,  although  some  miiintuiii  Unit 
these  arc  aflerent  nerves,  the  influence  of  which,  proceeding 
HJt/ro7ife,  is  reflected  upon  those  which  regulate  the  calibre  of  the 
BtcbscIs. 

H  Wliile,  tlieu,  wc  can  enlcrtoiu  no  doubt  as  to  the  fuct  thtt 
^Bneatal  states  dilute  and  contract  tlie  small  vessels  wliicli  coiiv«y 
^Bllltriinent  to  the  cells  of  glands  and  tissues),  and  thitt  this  ulonu 
would  go  fiir  to  account  for  the  phenomena  which  result  from 
Attention,  the  Imagination,  and  varitms  forms  of  ideational 
Activity,  it  is  certain,  we  repeat,  that  there  ib  uIho  an  influence 
directly  eomiiiunicated  from  the  mind  to  tlic  orgEntc  celU, 
whether  through  sensory,  motor,  or  distinct  trophic  nerves. 

y  niuBtrations  of  the  influence  of  ideas  upon  Secretion — the 
repreeentative  statee  of  consciousness  which  Imagination,  both  in 
its  recollective  and  constructive  or  creative  form,  comprises — will 
readily  occur  to  the  reader.     Unzer  expresses  the   truth   very 

fcdearly.  "Many  glands  pour  out  their  secretions  from  Imagina* 
tions."  The  mental  image  or  idea  must,  of  course,  be  in  relation 
to  the  secreting  organ. 

K  The  Palivary  glands  are  bo  notably  affected  by  ideas  that  they 
are  frequently  referred  to.  We  know  that  the  niei-c  idea  of  food 
is  Buliicient  lo  excite  llie  function  of  these  glands.  To  procure 
sutHeicnt  saliva  for  his  experimeiils,  Eberle  vividly  ima^ncd  acid 
fruits.  If  a  teaapoonful  of  colored  wati-r  be  placed  in  the  inoulh 
under  the  impression  that  it  is  tincture  of  pellitory,  the  ariitmnt 
of  salivu  will  be  considerably  increased.  In  the  hypnotic  state 
tliis  would  be  still  more  etleetive.  Just  as  spasms  or  convuli«ions 
re  more  likely  to  happen  when  the  will  is  suspended  and  the 
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mi  Mte  tndppc&dcutly,  00  wbon  (be  coutrolling  power  U  ra- 
mored  from  1)10  brain,  its  nulomuttc  uc-tion  is  intciisiliiHl,  mid 
ideus  c-xort  iiiui-b  more  powor  uvcr  tbv  orgsuic  ruuctions  wlit-n 
diicctud  towards  tbem.  Tbere  i«  a  constant  antagoQism  between 
rolnrilurv  and  involuntary  actions,  and  wbcu  anytbing  occurs  to. 
ntatnilizu  tllv  forniur,  tbu  latter  rule  tbo  lioiir.  One  reason  why 
the  emotions  net  so  much  more  powerfully  upon  those  functiona 
is,  because  tbey  are  less  under  the  control  of  volition  than  tbo 
Intellectual  fucullios  nre,  besides  being  probably  in  much  closer 
aDBtomicnl  relation  with  the  nervous  oentrea  which  intiuonco  the 
vascularity  of  the  secreting  glands. 

The  iofluencc  of  Attention  on  the  mammary  glands  is  well 
recognized.  The  case  of  a  lady  is  recorded  by  Dr.  Parry,  who, 
after  the  period  of  nursing,  was  aceuBlomed  to  have  milk  secreted 
wbcoerer  she  beard  a  child  cry.  lU-flex  action  of  the  encephalic 
contrea  specially  related  to  the  organic  functions  is  her©  well 
illustruled. 

The  secretion  of  gastric  juice  is  increased  by  the  idea  of  eating, 
as  proved  by  experiments  on  men  and  dogs  with  gaatric  tistulie. 

Aa  regards  the  secretion  of  the  livor,  vre  may  refer  here  to  what 
is  called  a  "  bilious"  heailache  when  brought  on  by  overwork  at 
the  desk.  Any  one  given  to  aludy  can  trace  auch  an  attack  from 
its  earlieat  stage.  Dr.  Latham,  of  Cambridge,  in  a  Clinktd  Lee' 
tUre  on  Nmaua  or  Si'ek  Ileailachcs  (xxxii.,  March  2H.  lH7i),  states 
that  he  meets  with  a  great  many  caeea  (sufficiently  severe  to 
re<inirc  treatment)  both  in  males  and  females,  hut  "perhaps  in  a 
I  University  town,  owing  to  the  large  proportion  nf  individuals  of 
studious  and  sedentary  habits,  it  may  be  more  prevalent  among 
males  than  in  other  places,"  The  attacks  he  refers  to  were 
brought  on  by  "  prolonged  mental  work,  protracted  mental  ex- 
citement, or  any  intense  strain  on  the  feelings."  That  the  attack 
may  come  on  during  actual  work,  and  be  arrested  by  snspending 
mental  application,  we  have  ample  evidence  to  prove.  It  is, 
however,  true  that,  if  there  is  actual  mental  excitement,  "  the 
attack  may  not  be  developed  during  the  paroxysm,  but  aflenvard^, 
^wben  the  excitement  has  passed  oH',  and  the  mental  strain  is 
I'Wroewhat  lessened."  lie  marks  two  stages,  one  of  disonlcred 
^seoaation,  including  glimmering,  spectral  forms,  and  other  signs 
'  visaal  derangement,  tingling  in  some  portion  of  the  body,  as 
Ibe  arm  or  one  side  of  the  tongue,  aiiectious  of  hearing  and  (io- 
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volving  the  motor  centres)  speech,  and  lose  of  power  over 
facial  musclcB;  tht;  othur  of  ln-'ntlauhe  iind  nausea,  wliifh  so  often' 
occur  wiUi  the  seneoriul  disturbances,  the  chief  symptoms  being 
cold  feet,  restlcaenuBi!,  and  the  loculisted,  mure  or  less  piercin^H 
pain  felt  in  the  head,  eapcciully  (so  for  aa  our  ohsen'ation  goes) 
over  the  led  eyebrow.     Dr.  Lathiinre  cuaes  were  generally  niarkf 
by  annniiu,  a  relaxed  condition  of  the  muscles  and  arteriea;  tb4 
pulse  small  and  compressible,  of^eii  slow,  but  accelerated  on  sUgb^ 
exertion;  the  general  tone  of  the  system,  in  short,  being  lowered^ 
The  headache  he  considers  explained  by  the  contraction  of  the 
cerebral  vessels  in  the  iirst  instance,  being  followed  by  their  dila- 
tation ;  the  vaao-motor  nerves  of  the  sympathetic  being  tirat  ei 
citetl,  and  then  exhausted. 

It  niiiPt  be  understood,  moreover,  that  it  is  not  neccsfary 
turn   aflide  to  the  alimentary  canal  in  order  to  explain  the  ]'h( 
nomcna  (i,  e,,  as  arising  from  actual  visceral  derangement),  since 
they  can  readily  follow  aa  consequences  of  cerebral  exhaustion, 
and  tlins  may  be  the  subjective  side  of  actual  incoordinate  Hw 
turlmtioes  occurring  in  the  cortical  perceptive  centres. 

Then  again.  Thought  acts  upon  the  secretory  function!)  of  th( 
skin,  kidneyi*,  and  the  iiitfAtinal  jrlntuU.    llencc  idoal  <liit}iln>relit-«.^ 
diuretic*,  nnil  purgative:*,  exciiisive  of  tiiose  whiuli  excite  lh« 
peristaltic  action  of  the  intcslincit.  **  m 

Crichton  give*,  on  the  authority  of  Pechlin,  the  crtseof  a  student 
who  applied  to  him  for  aiiviw  for  (inter  alia]  a  troublesome  col-, 
lection  of  giniry  mucu»  every  morning.    For  this,  the  doctor  eayfl 
"  I  ordered  him  fifteen  grain*  of  white  vitriol,  xviih  a  little  crcai 
of  tartar,  in  order  to  extricate  the  pituita  front  hia  stoninvh.     U< 
followed  my  advice,  but  by  ii  preposterous  conceit  persuaded 
himself  that  the  powder  wii^inteuded  asaswvat;  andnccordingly 
after  he  had  swnllowed  it,  he  covered  himself  all  over  u'itb  the 
bed-clothes  and  fell  into  a  proAisc  perspiration.     He  then  eunio  to 
thank  me  and  tell  me  that  the  powder  had  been  attended  with  the 
desired  success.    I  no  sooner  beard  uf  a  swejit  ihan.  full  of  wundcFc 
I  a.iked  him  if  be  had  taken  any  other  remedy  tlian  the  one  \ 
ordered  him.     lie  assured  me  he  bad  not,  but  that  bu  tbougli 
the  powder  which  I  prescribed  for  him  was  to  sweat  him  ;  which^ 
^^     cflect  he  therefore  expected,  and  which  bud  benn  eflVctuully  ac- 
^ft    oomplished"  (Ixili.,  n.  445).     The  above  case  would  have  been 
^^   Btill  more  satisfactory  as  an  instance  of  the  influence  of  expect 
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boo,  or.  u  it  Qiny  porhiips  l>o  termed,  expectant  imagination,  bad 
lie  piitieiit  not  covered  liim^ctfall  over  with  bed-clothes. 

Till*  intluL-ncu  of  tntenmi  study,  long  continued,  in  causing 
(liabuie^  will  not  be  <)uu8tiotiod.  In  one  of  the  most  rapid  cuaeii 
o'bicb  biivf  fttlli'ii  uikKt  our  notice,  tbi»  was  apiwirently  the  cauee. 
I>r.  Richardson  rcfi-rs  to  three  cases  "in  which  the  first  excretion 
e>f  Biijfar  and  the  protusc  diurcnia  were  sequential  to  severe  mental 
ftniiu."  mid  ob(>vrvi'«  that  "  they  constitute  a  hopeless  claas;  the 
danger  sudden,  thu  course  rapid,  the  fatal  end  sure  "  (xxi.,  ItiOd). 

Ill  the  Malicut  Timrs  and  Gmette,  October  10,  1868,  are  given 
Uii'  ri;^ult«  of  an  exHiuination  by  ]>r.  Byasson  of  the  renal  secre- 
lioD  pH«8vd  under  thu  oppoifito  conditJoiiB  of  repose  and  cerebral 
activity.     Thi-y  may  hv  tbu«  ifuiiitnnrixed: 

Irt.  The  oxerci«)  of  Thouiflit  was  followed  by  an  increase  in 
the  amount  of  urine.  The  number  1167  represented  the  (juantity 
ill  cubic  centimetres  on  the  days  of  repose;  1320  on  those  of 
cerebral  activity. 

2d.  The  amount  of  uren  w&«  au<^mented  in  a  marked  manner 
(indicating  incrcuiK-d  disintegnilion),  there  being  about  a  drachm 
more  on  the  day  of  cerebral  work  than  on  that  of  repoae.  Br. 
BjoBaoii  docs  not  doubt  the  contrast  would  be  greater  if  complete 
repose  had  been  secured.  "The  experiments  wer«  so  arranged 
thit  a  day  devoted  to  brain-work  sometimes  succeeded  n  day  of 
npoae  and  someHmes  a  day  of  muscular  work,  and  in  each  eau 
there  was  a  perfect  concordance  in  the  results." 

8d.  A  alight  but  uniform  increase  in  the  amount  of  the  phoa- 
phates  and  sutphate.i  during  mental  activity.  Anhydrous  phoa- 
pboric  acid  is  represented  on  the  day  of  repose  by  1.61,  and  on 
the  day  of  active  thought  by  l,!t8. 

4th.  The  density,  the  acidity,  the  uric  acid,  lime,  magnesia 
and  potash,  were  scarcely  affected.     Chlorine  was  leas  in  amount. 

I)r.  ByasAon  says  tliat  he  can  tell  by  a  eiiiglc  analysis  of  tlie 
niine  whether  a  man  has  passed  the  day  iu  rupo«e,  or  active 
tlionght,  or  muscular  action,  supposing  the  diet  to  have  been 
uniform,  and  the  external  conditions  similar  during  three  days  so 
employed. 

('hangea  in  the  chemical  compoaition  of  other  »ccrotion.s  are 
much  more  frefjuent  in  emotional  than  purely  ideational  slates. 
Still,  aa  liiebig  saya,  "every  conception,  every  mental  affection  ia 
followed  by  chttngea  in  the  chemical  nature  of  the  secreted  ftuids; 
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and  every  thought,  every  sensation,  is  accompanied  by  a  cbanjre' 
in  the  composition  of  tlie  sulistance  of  the  brain,"  whirh  may 
Ipad  to  changes,  however  slight  and  transient,  in  tho  functional 
i^  of  glands. 

^lusing  on  to  Nutrition,  a  few  observations  may  be  made  upon 

e  nnquefitionable  influence  excited  by  intellectual  states.  If 
utrition  only  occurs  when  the  vital  force  is  more  powerful  than 
the  opposing  chemical  forces,  whatever  in  mental  action  lowers 
vitalily  will  proportionately  interfere  with  nutritive  processes. 
I  Intense  mental  application  may  be  said  to  interfere  with  outri- 
tion  in  one  form  or  other.  In  determining,  however,  the  general 
ill-eflect  of  study  upon  the  body,  it  Is  impossible  accurately  to  die- 
ntaiigle  its  influence  from  tlmt  of  loss  of  exercise,  fresh  air,  etc 

ut  that  it  interferes  with  nutrition  in  many  inatunccs  cannot  be 
doubled;  sutliciently  so  to  Justify  tlie  oft-quoted  Hue  from  Sbake- 
Bpeiire  respecting  Cassius's  lean  and  hungry  look,  "He  thinks  too 
much."  Still  it  is  nitbcr  the  plotting  tliought — the  studying  tho 
overthrow  of  inconvenient  rivals — that  is  here  referred  to,  which 
wears  away  the  flesh,  and  which  justifies  tho  expression  that 
"such  men  are  dangerous."  On  the  other  hand,  tho  removal  ot 
the  means  of  study  when  the  intellectual  purauils  have  become  a 
habit,  is  detrimental  to  health.  It  is  said  of  Petrarch  that  "  bis 
friend  the  Bishop  of  Cavaillon,  fearing  lest  his  too  close  devotion 
to  study  should  wholly  ruin  his  health,  which  was  already  much 
impaired,  having  procured  of  him  ihe  key  of  his  library,  imme- 
iately  locked  up  his  books  and  writing  desks,  saying  to  him,  *I 
interdict  you  from  pen,  ink,  paper,  and  books,  for  the  spacw  of  ten 
days,'    Petrarch,  though  much  pained  in  his  feelings,  nevertheless 

bmitted  to  the  mandate.     The  first  day  was  passed  by  him  in 

the  most  tedious  manner;  during  the  second  he  sullerod  under  a 

constant  headache,  and  on  the  third  he  became  affected  with 

fever.    The  bishop  now  taking  pity  on  his  condition,  returned  htm 

is  key,and  thus  restored  him  toliis  prenous  health"  {xliii.  p.  4). 

Descuret  devotes  a  chapter  to  the  "  Mania  of  Study,"  and  cites 
Rousseau's  exaggerated  expression  "The  man  who  thinke  is  ■ 
depraved  aninmt."  which  he  paraphrases  "The  man  who  thinks 
too  much  depraves  hia  constitution,"  and  enumerates  among  the 
oonsequencea  of  extreme  mental  exertion,  gastritis,  onteritia, 
hemorrhoids,  cancer  of  the  stomach  or  intestines,  and  chronic 

'ections  of  the  urinary  organs — a  still  greater  exaggeration. 
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'Wl]fttev«r  may  be  tlic  injurious  influonco  of  mentiO  work,  the 
age  to  n-hit'h  lu&ny  i-rnitioiit.  tlihikcrs  have  nltaiiicd  »Iiowh,  at 
Iraet,  that  it  is  not  idc-otiitUtcni  with  longevity,  ahhougli  from 
dieaee  the  muscular  8^-«tcm   niny  become  WRftted.     We  havi 
collected  from  scvonil  ^ource?^  thv  foltowinj;  agft,,  at  <)cat]i,  of  mei 
who  have  excmt^vd  thuir  iutclluotuul  j)0\vcr<f  beyoiii)  the  average 

Aristotle  lived  to  63;  Arvhini«dca,  76;  Bacon,  66:  Boerhaave, 
70;  Bhimenbafh,  88;  Brouglinm,  90;  Uo»«iict,  77;  Sir  Kdward 
Coke,  84 ;  Carneudw8  ("no  intcnipcnitw  in  his  tliiwt  for  knowledge 
that  he  did  not  even  give  himself  limo  to  comb  his  head  or  pare 
hisnailB"),90;  ChantHr.7I;  Adam  Clarke,  70;  Demoi-rilus,  109; 
Dryden,  tiit;  Miss  Edgeworth,  82;  Euler,  7C;  Euripcdes,  75; 
Fontanclle,  100;  Franklin,  84;  Dr.  Fothcrgill,  68;  Galileo,  78; 
Galen,  90;  Gauss,  78;  Handel,  66;  Caroline  UcrM-hull,  98;  Hip-fl 
pocrates,  99;  Ilume,  66;  W.  Uuntcr,  65;  J.  Kunicr,  65;  Dr.  ■ 
Johnson,  75;  Kant,  80;  Landor,  89;  Leibnitz,  70;  Locke,  73; 
Lft(t«nge,77;  Laplace. 78;  Milton, 66;  Xewton.So;  Dr.  Olbcrs, 
flO:  Pindar,  80;  riato, 80;  I'ytliagoras.SO;  Quintilian.80;  Rcid,87;■ 
DagaId  Stewart,  73 ;  Solon,  80;  Soplioclea,  90 ;  Simouide*,  89; 
Mrs.  Somcrville,  92;  Thucydidcs,  80;  Thales,  96;  Wordsworth, 
60;  Xenophon,  90;  Zcno,  98;  Zimnicrmann,  67. 

Id  some  of  the  foregoing  examples  it  must  be  remembered  that, 
though  life  was  prolonged,  the  organ  of  mind  itself  was  com- 
pletely worn  out. 

>■  Wllh  cnriout  tat,  Uie  Imiii,  too  tlanW  wrriiighl, 
Pny*  oa  iurif,  nwl  UdwIraTtd  by  tbmi^lii." 

MaddtfD,  in  bis  Injinnilus  of  Gatius  {c|Uot«d  by  Dr,  Swectscr),] 
has  endeuvored  to  ostimatv  the  relative  longevity  of  different] 
classes  of  authors.     The  natural  pbilosophere  in  his  table  are  at] 
the  top,  their  ago  avcniging  75.     The  pfn-ts  are  at  the  boltnni, 
who  average  57.    Cas[>ar  gives  the  average  age  of  clorgj'mon  at  65 ; 
merchants,  62;  clerks,  farmers,  61  each  ;  military  men,  59;  law- 
yers, 58;  artists,  57:    medical  men,  56.     It  is  obvious  thai  Uie 

>  element  of  which  we  are  in  search  is  only  one  of  many  in  thew 
various  occnputions.  It  might  he  expected  that,  as  ap[>ears  above, 
medical  men  would  be  sliorter  lived  than  clcrgj-men,  without 
reference  to  mere  brain  work ;  taking  the  deaths,  however, 
of  twenty-two  distinguished  members  of  the  former  profession  iaj 

I  England,  in  1870,  their  ages  ranged  between  76  and  76.    As 
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the  naturiil  philosophers  (mainly  niatht'niaticiaiis)  and  poets, 
whether  or  not  Btuttstiog  comprise  »  Bufficient  niimljcr  of  oihcb.  it 
16  highly  probiible  that  the  greater  longevity  of  the  former  is  a 
fact.  If  WordHwortli  is  a  marked  exception,  he  is  niso  exceptional 
in  the  character  of  his  poetry.  He  was  more  philosophical  than 
emotional.  Kverything  goes  to  prove  that  purely  intellectual 
pursuits  influence  the  organic  functious  much  less  powerfully  than 
pursuits  involving  the  passions.  It  shows  t!ie  necessity  of  distia- 
guishing  between  Oifferent  forms  of  mental  manifestations,  the 
much  closer  connection  which  some  mental  processes  have  with 
the  bodily  organs  than  otln?r«:  the  far  greater  tendency  some 
have  to  interru|)t  and  suspend  their  operation  than  others.  Thus, 
it  is  ohvious  that  8ir  Isaac  Newton's  intense  concentration  of 
thought  did  not  imperil  tho  action  of  the  heart,  while  -lohn 
Hunter's  intense  indignation  suspended  its  action.  All  forms  of 
disease  are  indiscriminately  laid  at  the  door  of  study  hy  TiKsot, 
namely,  gout,  tumors,  aneurisms,  inflammations,  scirrhositee, 
ulcers,  dropsies,  baldness,  apoplexies,  convulsions,  etc.;  hut  it 
would  he  altogether  opposed  to  medical  experience  to  assert  that 
the  chances  of  inflammation  or  aneurism,  and  apoplexy  or  con- 
vulsionR  ariaing  from  study  are  e*iual.  An  aortic  aneurism  or  a 
dropsy  13  much  more  likely  to  reault  from  passion  or  other  suddea 
emotional  action  than  from  thought. 

tjnder  this  di\'i8ion,  reference  should  be  made  to  the  influence 
wliieh  we  cannot  doubt  that  mental  elates  may,  under  favorable 
circumstAnces,  exercise  upon  absorption.  Professor  Laycock  has 
maintained '*  the  possibility  of  a  lymph  deposit  being  ahaorbed 
from  an  opaque  cornea  by  the  daily  direction  of  the  Attention  to 
the  part  for  a  prolonged  period  by  means  of  mesmeric  passes" 
{vii.,  Oct.  1851).  If  this  be  so,  we  have  a  fact,  the  principle 
contained  in  which  forma  a  most  important  basis  for  the  practical 
treatment  of  so'me  diseases.  It  is  in  entire  accordance  with  the 
phyjiiological  law  laid  down  by  Midler:  "An  idea  that  a  struc- 
turid  defect  will  certainly  be  removed  by  a  certain  act  increases 
the  organic  action  of  the  part''  (lii.  p.  1896).  The  application  ot 
thii*  law— one  which  we  desire  to  bring  ont  here  in  bold  relief — 
boloncs,  however,  to  the  Chapter  on  the  treatment  of  disease  by 
psychical  agents. 

In  concluding  the  consideration  of  the  Influence  of  the  Intel- 
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lect  opoD  the  Bodr,  it  la  important  to  bave  clearljr  in  view 

that^ 

1.  Intelkclaal  States,  the  result  of  impresuons  made  upon 
tiie  setiaea  from  without,  or  conBtsting  of  purely  ideal  Btatee, 
irhetlier  tliese  be  formed  by  recolleotive  or  creative  ImugiDation 
llhe  aimple  retnembrutice  of  seiiBations  excited  by  the  outer 
world,  or  BO  combined  as  to  construct  new  forma),  cause  Scnea- 
[inn.  Motion,  and  important  changes  in  the  Organic  Functions  of 
the  body. 

2.  These  ideal  states  may  be  as  vivid  and  operatiTe  as  if 
toally  induced  by  real  objects  acting  directly  upon  the  sensory 
nerves. 

<  8.  In  the  ideal  slates,  the  bodily  changes  correspond  to  the 
ideas  present  in  the  mind,  and  are  themselves  involuntar>',  illus- 
trating the  automatic  action  of  the  hemispheres  upon  the  lower 
eeoBory,  motor,  and  sympathetic  centi-es. 

4.  The  Muscular  movements  which  express  mental  states  (gCfl- 
ture  language)  correspond  in  great  measure  to  those  movements 
which  arise  from  impressions  from  external  stimuli  on  the  peri* 
[^eral  expansion  of  sensory  nerves.  They  are  figurative,  nndfl 
Iience  verbal  expressions  also  arc  applied  in  common  to  both;  in 
ttiv  one  ca«e  intc-nded  to  be  literal,  in  the  otlurr  invtuphoric.  This 
analogous  language,  thus  applied  to  ideal  nnd  actual  lttatcl^  may 
eitlicr  be  explained  on  the  principle  that  Ihu  enccphnlii'  Ktiits  of 
botli  are  Identical,  or  that  idi'iitional  changes  always  tend  to  ^^^^ 
downwarfis  to  the  motor  and  sensory  centres.  ■^f 

In  fact  the  muscular  movcmen('«  which  form  the  eIenionti>  in 
the  language  of  gesture  are  repetitions  of  former  procettHex  which 
have  been  evoked  by  external  stimuli,  »uch  stimuli  being  of  suffi- 
cient force  to  determine  a  purposive  muscular  action.  In  the 
ease  where  a  gesture  is  made,  we  believe  that  the  overflow  of 
*Dcrg}'  pnssce  from  the  cortical  idealising  centres  down  along  the 
linea  of  least  resistance,  i.e.,  tiiosc  which  are  stereotyped  by 
former  action. 

5.  Fn  either  menial  state — tlie  ideal  and  that  excited  hy  sen- 
sible objects — the  Scnsorinm  maybe  placed  in  exactly  the  same 
condition  both  as  to  kind  and  degree  of  change,  the  stimulus 
proceeding  from  within  in  the  one  case,  and  from  without  in  the 
other,  tbo  mind  in  tlio  former  instance  always  referring  the  scn- 
•Mion  to  the  peripheral  cud  of  the  nerves. 
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PAIIT  II. 

THE   EMOTIONS. 


CHAPTER  VI. 
flBKBRAL  PSXCUOLOaiCAl.  AKD  PUTSIOLOaiCAL  PBINCIPLCS. 

I  WISH  to  tay  a  few  words  in  regard  to  tli©  sen««  tn  which  the 
term  emotion  is  hore  employed,  though  Diy  object  throughout 
these  oI)8er%'utionB  ia  to  present  lUuittralicm  of  the  action  of  Mind 
upon  Body,  rather  thuii  to  enter  into  tbc  iiiutuphy»ical  questions 
which  might  he  considered  in  oonneotion  therewith. 

Every  one  ia  conscious  of  a  difference  between  a  purely  intel* 
lectnal  o{>eration  of  the  mind  and  tliat  state  of  feeling  or  senti- 
menl  which,  also  internal  and  mental,  \a  e<jual1y  removed  from 
(though  generally  involving)  a  bodily  Herniation,  whether  of  plea* 
sure  or  pain,  and  which,  from  its  occasional  suffering,  is  often 
termed  Passion,  which  likewiBe,  because  it  moves  our  being  to 
its  very  depths,  now  with  delight,  now  with  anguish,  is  expres* 
sively  called  Emotion — a  true  commotion  of  the  mind,  involving 
in  its  effects  the  body  also,'  thus  subjectively  rendering  us  cod- 
Bcious  of  the  tumultuous  mental  movements  which  have  arisen, 
and  objectively  manifesting  to  the  outer  world  the  signs  of  the 
distnrbance  within,  the  climax  being  the  "  mens  emola,"  or  crazy 

■  nenw  tbu  nol  inrrujupiit  pncticc  of  ipviikiiig  of  menial  emolion  to  dUtii^piuh 
ll  from  hiidily  criiiikIIuti,  In^i-cd,  a  wriW-r  on  ih»  F«Ml(in«  (I>r,  Colpui)  gou  to 
Ar  M  III  lajr  "  Kmutiona  are  printu^ltv  niid  primitirH}'  applicnbla  to  tlic  Muailito 
tlian^  Htid  litiblc  <Tlftc[t  which  jMniculur  jinuion*  pnidiicD  upan  f/ic  /rame  in 
oaiwci|u«nM  or  a  particular  agltntiuii  nf  mind."  Jl  it  uvver  oropld^ed  in  tbii 
■Mm  in  ihg  pment  woik,  in  wliich  Euotlon  ii  cvftnrdcd  m  the  lUle  wbjcb  mums 
Hmm  «Si!ota,  and  t)i«rcfon)  t  niiintHl.  ]t  U  vpr;r  coftaia.  huwevor,  Uial  oiir  nvtion 
tft  what  ootutiluUs  an  omotioa  U  largely  derived  ftom  tU  plijrioal  Mccompani- 

MHIt*. 
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dlslr.ietior!,  of  Latin  writors.  We  can,  then,  easily  recognizB 
cunditiou  M'hivli  iJiti'urK  from  iiny  of  tho^o  Btates  of  consclousne 
which,  ill  reforence  to  ibcir  influence  on  the  bodily  organs  and 
tissues,  we  havii  been  considering,  diffV-ring  also  from  the  Will; 
and  yet,  aa  an  idea  tnuy  instuntly  excite  emotion,  and  cice  veraS, 
and  ua  the  emotions  form  motives  which  are  rapidly  followed  by 
acts  of  M'ill,  ideational,  omotioniil.  and  volitional  states  are  luti- 
tnatoly  bound  together. 

We  sometimes  apply  the  word  Kmotion  to  the  simple  fliowever 
spocinl)  state  of  mental  pleasure  or  putn ;  at  others  to  a  compound 
slate,  which  includes  the  idea  in  immediate  relation  with  it.  Thus  , 
a  painful  mental  feeling  may  exist,  and,  until  wo  know  to  what  | 
it  rt-fere,  we  can  only  term  it  an  emotional  state  ;  but  if  we  find  I 
it  arises  out  of  ilie  apprehension  of  evil,  we  call  it  Fear,  a  si>ccific 
emotion.  We  cannot,  therefore,  in  considering  the  specific 
emotions,  and  passing  beyond  mere  plciisuro  and  pain  of  mind,  t 
get  rid,  if  we  would,  of  an  ideational  element;  one  which  deter-  , 
mines  the  character  and  direction  of  the  purely  emotional  feeling  I 
which  it  gcncrat«s.  The  term  Emotion  will  be  used  both  in  its  ] 
sim)>le  and  compound  signiti cation,  though  it  may  occasionally  be  i 
convenient  to  desig^iate  the  former  as  Kmotion  proprr.  While,  j 
therefore,  endeavoring  to  distinguish,  bo  far  aa  is  practically  J 
U:«.^ful,  emotional  and  intellectual  Mates  of  mind,  they  will  be  j 
iuvvitably  blended  together,  and  under  the  head  of  Kmotions,  , 
employed  in  a  broad  sense,  we  shall  treat  of  those  compound  stales'  ! 
which,  strictly  speaking,  include  ati  ideational  or  intellectual,  as  1 
well  n3  an  atl'uctive  or  emotional  element.  ' 

"As  every  emotion  involves  the  presentation  or  representation     i 
of  objects  and  actions;  and  ha  the  perceptions  and,  by  implication, 
the  recollections  of  objects  and  actions  all  imply  cognitions,  it  fcA* 
low*  tJiat  no  emotion  can  be  ahsi/luteft/  free  from  cognition  "  (x.,  i. 
p.  ^76). 

When  our  desires  are  gratified,  there  results  mental  pleasure — 
Joy.  Wlien,  on  tJic  contrary,  they  are  disappointed,  there  arises 
luunlui  pain — Grief  or  Sorrow.     Such  are  emotions  as  regards    I 

I 

k^llM  w«ad  Pucloti  miftlit  be  iMn]  totncludo  tho  Idntof  secTlaiQ  alUiuBblD  rmIi* 
heMion,  uid  Ibo  ninuili'ii  or  fwliug  wliich  ik  UMciated   wlili  It,  whllo  tii*  word     ' 
Kmotlun  migbl  be  iilwttji  rigidly  rMtrictcd  to  tliB  laUeraitlc;  but  u  ciutom  hu     I 
midi^rcd  lit*  piwioiu  lUid  niiiuiiniu  tynonymoiu,  wa  tliftll  prabibly  avoid  conftiilon     i 
hy  {iiinuing  lh«  vounc  Indicated  'id  tlM  tesL 
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their  quality,  but  thej  vary  also  ,in  their  (^uantitatire  character. 
Again,  tbcy  may  be  matiiloated  in  very  ditferent  degrees  of 
toteneitr  and  force  from  the  slight  ripple  to  the  resiatleaa  wave : 
and  laaily,  they  may  differ  in  their  persistent'e.  It  ia  obvious 
that,  as  these  characters  vary,  the  intlueiiee  of  the  emotion  upon 
Uie  body  will  be  modilied. 

States  of  consciousiieus  invoU-ing  Kmotlon  may  be  variously 
classified,  but  all  claKsificationa  arc  more  or  less  arbitrary,  and 
we  shall  not  pretend  to  give  one  which  ib  eitJier  complete  or 
redaces  them  to  their  simplest  form  ;  hnt  the  following  grouping 
of  the  feelings  will  he  found  useful  far  our  present  purpose. 
Indelinite  they  must  necessarily  be.  As  Spenoer  says,  *'  4 
tbougbt,  no  matter  how  simple  or  how  enmplex,  contains  more 
or  lesa  definable  and  namable  elements,  ha\'ii)g  connections  lliat 
may  be  described  with  distinctness.  But  a  sentiment  is  altogether 
vn^e  in  its  outlines,  and  has  a  structure  which  continues  indii^ 
tincl  even  under  the  most  patient  introspection  "  (x..  ii.  p.  4). 
I'hotte  in  the  first  division  are  aniagnnistic  to  those  in  the  second; 
and.  on  the  whole,  the  former  involve  pleasurable  or  elevating, 
and  the  latter  painful  or  depressing,  Kmotion. 


11. 

1.  Grief  or  Sorrow,  is,  in  its 
various  stages  and  degree*,  iyn- 
onymous  with  Sudncra,  AfHic- 
tion,  I)i8trc»«,  DiecoiUvut,  Mel- 
ancholy. 

2.  Deapair.  the  antithesis  of 
IIoi>c  and  Faith, 


I. 
1.  Joy.iindilsvnriousformBor 
(ynuuyniii,  Contenimcnl, Cheer- 
fulnves,  Mirthfulnc8«.  and  the 
inteiiHcr  tttatc^  of  Rapture  and 
Ecatasy. 

^S.  Hope,  which  lins  been  rc- 
rred  to  in  connection  with  llie 
Imagination  understood  in  its 
broad  un-dicnl  vensc,  expects— 
has  /ailh — that  a  plcjisurable 
event  will  ha|ipeu,  and  ie  the 
opp4jsite  of  Dcttpiiir. 


3.  8«lf-»t«em,  Egoism,  Self-  8.  HomUity,    Modesty,    Self 

complacency,  Self-ruli«nce,  cul-  abasement, Remorse;  the  lowost 

niinaliiig  in  Pride  or  Conceit,  and  ignoble  form — Cringing, 
and  Vanity,  is  a  seltiKh  feeling, 


oppo9*i)  to  Modesty,  llnmilityi 
and  Cringitig:  a^sumus  when 
Allied  with  lintrcit  of  another, 
the  form  of  Sforii,  Contempt, 
^Di«dain,  and  Irripudcnco. 

4.  Courage,  Self-possession,  or 
IJonfidi-iRi',  implies  energy;  i» 
oppusito  of  Fear  uiid  Cow- 
rdice. 


4.  Fear,  and  its  acute  or  sud- 
den ibrm  of  Fri»ht.  and  intvnscr 
form  of  Terror  or  Horror,  with 
the  minor  ones  of  FaitiDienrtod- 
noss,  Anxiety,  and  Care,  thoiigli 
tile  laH  may  be  regarded  m 
gaining  in  ehronit^ily  what  it 
lo«cs  in  int4.Mjaity.  When  ept- 
dcmic,  Feitr  lusunies  the  Panic 
form.     Allied  to  Suspicion, 

Wonder  and  Aftonit<1iincut 
or  Surprise,  when  painful,  may 
be  clawed  with  Vvar. 


5.  CalnuHM.  tlie  opposite  of 
mger.  Self-control  implies  that 
there  is  an  emotion  to  represa. 

^M  6.  IiOTB  includes  the  lore  of 
^Wl«  true,  the  beanlifiil,  and  the 
Ifsod,  hut  is  mainly  applicable 
to  the  affection  between  human 
bfings,  in  their  various  rela- 
tionif  of  mother  and  <-hild,  hus- 
band and  wife,  etc. 

Admiration  of  another  more 
than  of  self  is  the  foundation  of 
Veneration,  Adoration,  or  Rev- 

K-oncc. 
"Wonder    or    Astonishment, 
boil  ptensurablc,  ia  a  form  of 
Admiration. 


5.  An^r  and  its  a«:^ravated 
phase?  of  Rage,  Furj%  Wrath, 
or  what  is  commonly  under- 
etood  as  Passion. 

6.  Hst«,  the  ignoble  and  more 
chrnnic  form  of  Anger,  leading 
to  Uevenge ;  the  antithesis  of 
I^ove. 
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7.  BeneTolence  or  Goncnwity         7.  HaleTolence,  Mifiuntliropy, 
fomi  of  Svmpathy,  CVm-     Aviirii'ioii«H!«* ;  tlio  direct  o[>. 
'pOnou,  or  Pity — a  mixture  of     posilo  of  Uvucvulunco  or  Gvtie- 
Love  and  Sadness.     Involves     rositj. 
"the    cndeuvor    to    free    that 
whtcl]  we  pity  from  sufFering" 
(Sjiiiiozii).      "  Pity  is  ttliiti  lo 
I."    This  w  a  mixed  state 
Fvbicfa  oxcitcH  painful  aanell  as 
ipleasoraljle  fvuling. 

Of  emotional  states  referred  to  in  ttio  succeeding  ilhiotmttone, 
the  most  important  will  be  those  which  aritte  in  connection  with 
GniSF,  Dbspaih,  Fbab  or  Phkiut,  Axobii  or  Kaor;  Jot,  Hope,  I 
Priub.  and  Cokfidknck.  Obviously  some  of  I  be  mental  tttatCB 
enamerated  in  tlie  foregoing  claBsificntion  are  feit  to  be  Ices 
einotional  in  their  character  than  others;  yet  they  cnn  hardly 
operate  witbotlt  involving  feeling  of  a  certain  kind,  and  tlivy  full 
under  the  designation  of  Emotions  understood  in  tJie  brond  and 
vouipk-x  signitipfltion.  They  are  PHS^iona.  in  one  of  the  many 
8enM«  attached  to  ibe  word ;  ninl  although  it  i»  true  ihcy  do  not 
•0  markciliy  affect  ihc  body  as  anger,  etc..  tlicy  have,  at  any  rate, 
outward  ]>hy»iiTn)  signs  which  cannot  be  overlooked.  When 
Bicbat  spoke  of  thv  Passions,  h«  evidently  had  in  view  such 
emotions  ns  nnger  and  joy,  which  so  remarkably  influence  the 
organic  functions.  His  editor,  M.  (.'"crisc,  who  places  the  strictly 
motional  clement  of  the  scnliments  or  passions  in  the  sympa- 
i«tic,  and  the  ide»l  element  in  the  brain,  coni{i1iiin8  of  Bichut's 
fusion  of  (ernis,  and  of  bis  location  of  the  whole  instcud  of  a 
of  the  passions  in  the  visceral  or  ganglionic  system.  "All 
Hit-hat  says  of  tlie  seat  of  the  pa.'^ions,  ought  to  he  restricted 
to  the  emotions ''(li.). 
These  remarks  on  the  detinilion  of  Kmotion  have  insensibly 
us  into  )he  anatomical  and  physiological  itiicslioiis  which  arise 
n  Ronnei-lion  with  it:  and  without  entering  minutely  into  their 
.consideration,  we  shall  here  pursue  the  subject  a  little  further. 
Cerise,  as  we  have  said.  bHieves  that  Kmotion  proper  has  its  i^eat 
organic  life,  while  the  desires,  or  sentiments,  with  wbich  such 
emotion  is  associated,  bdong  to  tbo  brain.  According  to  hiSi 
tIqws,  the  solar  plexus  is  the  focus  where,  under  the  form  of  se: 
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timeiital  emotions,  Uie  various  general  conditions  of  the  organism 
dtsipimieO  "  llumglitB  "  on  the  one  part,  and  the  iniprciwiou^  imd 
eill'ctive  ideas  on  tlie other,  nre  reallj*  felt,  or  wliero,  so  to  tipvnk, 
thtfir  eulio  ia  lienrd.  He  docs  not  pretend  that  it  in  ensy  to  cir- 
cumscribe it  aniitotnically,  eiinee  it  is  not  coinpotied  of  a  special 
apparatus,  but  rather  an  indefinite  one;  so  tlint  tlie  emotioitat 
echo  which  there  takes  place  does  not  oiler  any  very  distinct 
tharacler,  if  the  idea  of  the  cause  or  of  the  object  of  the  emotion 
does  not  cnnrey  to  it  the  precision  which  it  lacks.  He  remarks 
that, although  in  most  men  the  epigastric  emotion  is  verj*  obscure, 
it  is  stifli<:ieiit  to  prove  to  us  that  it  occurs  in  a  ganglionic  fociis 
communicating  with  one  or  more  sensory  or  motor  nerves — ati 
intermediate  ap}i<trcil  between  the  general  conditions  of  the  or- 
ganism and  the  brain;  between,  in  otber  words,  organic  and 
nnininl  life.  All  these  conditions  are,  he  considers,  completely 
met  by  the  Solar  picxua  of  the  sympathetic  (li.  pp.  .HOtI-7). 

Whether  we  employ  the  term  Emotion,  however,  in  a  brond  or 
narrow  sense,  we  must  entirely  decline  to  locate  itln  the  sym|«v- 
thetic,  and  can  only  regard  the  sensation  expcrienctNl  nt  the 
epigastrium  as  one  of  the  many  rtimlts  of  emotional  excitement 
hcrcultcr  to  be  considcrod. 

Dit^missing,  iIh'u,  as  u  holly  untenable,  the  theory  wbich  would 
£nd  n  M>al  for  the  emotions  in  any  of  the  sympatliellc  ganglia,  or. 
in  short,  in  any  other  region  of  tho  body  than  the  encejdtalon.' 
let  us  consider  to  what  portion  of  it  they  may  probably  be  rc- 
fomMl. 

It  is  striking  to  observe  liow  many  cerebral  physiologiats  havo 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  tlio  emotions  are  connected  in  8om« 
special  way  with  tlie  medulla  obkmgata,  or  the  adjoining  ence- 
phalic ganglia;  or  employing  the  term  E^ensorium  or  sensorium 
ooninutnc  in  the  old  sc».te  of  Unxcr.  who  includt-d  in  it — beside* 
Oic  medulla  spinalis — tlic  medulla  oblongata,  the  optic  thulnmi, 
and  pons  Varolii,  it  may  be  said  that  to  this  region  of  the  cerebro- 
spinal axis  they  have  agi-ced  in  nssiguing  n  more  direct  connec- 
tion with  the  emotions  than  1o  any  other  i>iirt  of  the  nervous 
system.  Thus  Willis  referred  tbcir  seat  to  the  pons  Varolii ;  and 
Dr.  Tiwld  lo  "  the  posterior  and  superior  pari  of  the  meso-cephulc" 
in   tbo  following  paKeagctt  (c.  p.  28^):     "Emotions  arc,  for  tbo 

'  Th«  C(.-mi  Ennpliulon  it  olwKy*  *mp1oj«d,  !□  tbii  work,  in  it*  Mn]|m)i#ii^T« 
DM  nt  the  conlcntx  of  the  ikull ;  the  tortn  Conbruin  b  ratricted  to  tho  hemi- 
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mo«t  part,  excited  tlirotigh  the  eciiBce.  ....  But  emotmne  may 

tikowtae  l>oproduc«d  bv  inli^Dectuiil  change Now,  emotion 

may  give  rise  to  moVemonte  independent  of  the  Will.  The  ex- 
traordinary influence  of  emotion  on  the  countenance  is  well 
knon-D,  and  tliis  may  ulfect  one  side  of  the  face,  which  is  para^ 
lyzed  to  the  influence  of  the  Will,  or  it  may  excite  movements  of 
the  limba,  e%'en  when  the  Will  can  exert  no  control  over  them. 
From  these  facts  it  is  plain  that  that  part  of  the  bruin  which  ia 
inABeoccd  by  Emotion,  must  he  bo  connected  that  the  convolu- 
tiona  may  ulR-ct  it  or  be  atlected  by  it ;  tliat  it  may  be  readily 
acted  on  by  the  nerves  of  pure  sense ;  that  it  may  influence  the 
spinal  cord  and  the  motor  nerves  of  the  face  when  the  ordinary 
channels  of  voluntary  action  have  been  stopped.  No  part  poa* 
•esses  these  conditions  so  completely  as  the  superior  and  posterior 
part  of  the  nieso-cephale,  which  we  have  already  noticed  as  eon- 
ccrued  in  acts  of  sensation,  h  an  emotion  excited  by  an  impres- 
aon  made  upon  one  of  the  senses?  This  part  becomes  directly 
affected,  and  through  the  optic  thalamus,  the  emotional  feeling 
causes  intellectual  change.  The  working  of  the  intellect,  un  the 
other  hand,  may  act  on  the  seat  of  emotion  through  the  Mime 
channel ;  and  an  excitement  of  this  part  produce  morcmcnt  of  a 
limb,  or  of  all  the  limb.4,  by  its  intlueiice  on  the  spinal  cord 
tlimiigh  (he  olivary  coliimnii." 

Brown-Siqnard  (1860,  Inii.  p.  226),  referring  to  Dr.  Todd's 
viewsi,  olwerves  that  he  hii«  given  some  good  reasons  in  their 
support,  adding,  "  I  am  ready  to  admit  that  the  pons  Varolii, 
particularly  by  ita  part  connected  with  the  roots  of  the  auditive 
diTve,  i'f  u  portion  of  the  centre  of  emotional  mavements,  but  not 
the  Hilt  of  the  whole  of  this  centre.  The  medulla  oblongata,  I 
think;  is  aim  a  part  of  thiit  centre." 

I'r.  Carj^icntcr,  writing  in  the  October  number  of  the  Urit.  ami 

I  thr.  Moi.  Jtfv.y  1840,  ol)eervcd  that  "  the  occurrcin*  of  ideas  in 

Jto  cerebrum  mar  produce  feelings  of  pleasure  or  pain  in  the 

jry  ganglia  analogous  to  those  which  arc  produced  by  m-nsa- 

n;  that  the  tendency  to  the  nxnirrcuce  of  a  certain  class  of 
ideas  constantly  connected  with  feelings  of  plcaoure  or  pain  con- 
|«lituteft  what  is  knunn  as  emotion,  dexire,  or  propensity ;  and  that 
tilts  is  eompoaito  in  its  nature,  involving  the  cerebrum  for  the 
formation  of  the  idons,  and  the  sensory  ganglia  for  the  feelings 
with  which  Uiey  arc  associated."    Essentially  the  same  views  are 
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expres*etl  in  liis  J7>unan  Physiolo<^,  4lh  edit.,  1853,  ninl  the  author 
lias  imcet'taiiictl  llmt  he  contiiuit-A  to  hold  them,  allhoiigli  lie  ob- 
Bcrves  (in  n  letter  rltited  Feb.  29,  1872)  tliiU  "  it  in  iniptii>.'ii))Ie  to 
give  niiy  liffinite  rcttsoiis  why  the  thalnmi  should  be  rognrded  as 
the  f[H'i.'iiil  Beat  of  the  Kmotions.  We  do  not  hivw^  in  the  first 
plaec,  ilial  lliey  are  (lie  weal  of  coniiiioii  sensation ;  but  the  evi- 
deiic«  of  Conijiarativc  Anatomy  scQins  to  rue  unmislnkiibly  to 
point  to  the  di^tinetne^  between  the  Sensorial  Traei  and  Ihc 
Cerebrum;  and  the  phenottioua  of  Uneonseious  Cerebration  in- 
dicnlu  thut  cerebral  ehanges  arc  only  brought  to  coasciou«ne«8 
through  Uivir  noting  on  the  ^enauriuiii  (HUiiniuuc,  through  the 
'nerves  of  the  internal  scusea.'  Now,  (he  SeuMorial  Tmct,  or 
some  part  of  it,  would  Hecm  to  be  the  seat  of  the  emotive  or  vS- 
fe<.'tive  8tiitr«,  whieh  inintedialoly  link  lheiii»i'lve8  on  ciclivr  to 
fieneatioiis  or  to  ideui;;  the  inipreKftions  that  produc>e  the  fonnor 
coming  by  the  sensory  nerves,  the  latter  by  the  nervei*  of  llic  in- 
tcrntil  »eiiae8 ;  for  they  are  often  bo  elonely  connected  with  tho 
Bcnsoriul  state  tliut  it  is  difiieult  to  separate  the  two.  Further,  it 
ecems  clear  that  the  einotioTi»i  of  the  lower  aniiuals  bear  no  pro- 
portion to  the  development  of  the  cerebrum." 

Dr.  Noble,  of  Manchester,  in  an  able  and  suggestive  book  pub- 
lished in  1«58  (Isv.!,  enunciated  vncws  to  which  attention  has 
recently  (1H83)  been  directed  by  Prof.  Cleland  of  Glasgow.  When, 
according  to  Pr,  Noble,  the  eeat  of  emotional  sensibility  is  acte«l 
upon  from  below  by  the  nerves  proceeding  from  the  viscera  and 
other  parts  of  the  body,  there  arise  the  buoyant  or  depresiUMl 
fecliiiga  comprieed  undcrwhat  is  sometimes  ealled  the  sixth  senso 
of  the  (iermans,  etcnix/tlheaiii ;  when  acted  upon  from  above, 
Emotion :  or  to  express  these  relations  in  Dr.  Noble's  own  words 
communicated  to  the  writer,  '■  I  regani  emotional  sensibility  a»  a 
form  of  internal  feeling,  distinct  from  sensation  proper,  and  also 
from  thought,  and  the  memory  of  thought.  I  look  upon  the  cor- 
pora striata  and  nplic  thalami,  intermediate  between  the  convolu- 
tions and  the  ganglia  of  external  sensation,  as  the  site  of  this 
inner  seniiiliiliiy ;  wlien  aelive  spontaneously,  it  forms  tho  p(CM«m- 
fAcsi's,  the  'spirits; '  when  active  under  provocation  from  sensation, 
it  i«  propensity;  when  nctivc  from  thought,  E'liotiou,  sentiment, 
and  80  on."  On  this  hypolhesis  as  to  the  seat  of  emotional  feeling. 
Mr  Morell  has  written,  "  It  would  harnmniKe  o.\tremciy  well  with 
the  whole  observed  development  of  our  knowledge,  which,  com- 
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menctng  tcUIi  a  physical  impulBe,  appears  next  in  the  form  of  an 
incipieut  mentul  son^tltiHty,  uiid  then  expands  into  Jitttinct  notions 
or  ideas,  which  ideas  can  then,  in  their  turn,  react  upon  the  enio- 
tion».  The  position  of  the  above-mentioned  ganglia  at  tlie  baM 
of  the  hemispheres  corresponds  exactly  with  the  supposed  fiinc-  j 
Uon  *'  (op.  cit.,  p.  l'2V).  V 

Profeaeor  Layoock,  who  located  in  the  cerebral  hemispheres 
the  egotisiic  instincts  and  proponsities,  the  seximl  and  domestic 
instincts  and  mural  sentiments,  and  looked  npon  the  cerebellum 
raa  the  centre  of  ve^tative  Hte  and  of  all  the  processes  of  the  or-V 
ganic  appetites  and  instincts,  rognrdeil  the  mednlls  oblongata 
••  as  at  leaat  the  seat  of  ihe  corporeal  feeling  of  pleasure  or  pain. 
He  thought  it  probable  "  that  a  series  of  changes  takes  place  in 
the  great  enocphnlic  centres,  which  end  finally  in  the  meduUa  ofr> 
iatujtita  before  the  higher  feelings  and  sentiments  can  he  experi> 
enced;"'  adapted  movements,  however,  resulting  from  changes 
therein  which  are  wholly  independent  of  sensation  or  conscioua- 
ncsa.  "  Being  the  seat  of  the  substrata  of  all  those  cor|)oreal 
actions — crieA  and  facial  moremenls,  by  wliieh  states  of  con-icioua- 
neea  are  manifested — these  can  be  and  are  manifesteil  aulomatU 
cally."  AficT  i>b*ervirig  that  thogc  who  avc  nccii-nomcd  to  bmo- 
ciaie  coriscioujiiiesi*  with  all  aduptod  movements,  cannot  cnsily 
comprehend  ihe  aulomntio  nature  of  the  violent  twitchefi  of  the 
fftcc  in  infantile  convulsions,  and  the  avitonnitic  groaning  often 
altered  during  sleep,  ai*  if  expressive  of  great  pain,  from  the  action 
ora  morbid  condition  of  blood  or  lung  on  the  afferent  nerves  offl 
tlio  pnenniogastric.  and  through  it  on  the  mfilulta  tMontfthi,  he 
adds,  "tltere  nre  phenomena,  however,  in  favor  of  tJie  doctrine 
that  titt  mrdttUa  oUwifala  is  (he  common  genmrif  of  aU  ccntciota  Hatea 
-—KhrtKfT  ikrff  rrfcr  ta  corporeal  jirwefMS  or  the  punl//  mcrpkolie 
fkanifrj  a**oeMtffi  «vVA  ii/(Vm.  Tlie  corebrwl  and  cerebellar  hemi- 
tpheres  may  be  considered  as  extensive  peripberiea,  having,  like 
the  corporeal  poripbery.  the  meiluUit  nWmgatn  for  their  centre.  So 
that  tt'leorganic  changes  taking  place  therein,  whidi^  in  the  usual 
■tklos,  coincide  with  conscious  elnW* — as  ideas,  fiM-lings,  or  desires, 
may,  during  morbid  states,  pmts  downwanis  to  the  mcdulhi  ob* 
longnia,  and  there  excite  the  adivity  of  appropriai*-  motor  or 
kinetic  »ubs(ruta.  without  at  rhe  same  time  exciitng  any  state  of 
oonsciousneitt  whatever.  This  is,  in  fact,  what  occurs  in  atl  coses 
of  autoiasUc  or  unconscious  cerebral  action.    Pomibly,  it  ia  in 
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tlio  hciis  nigtr  wo  must  look  for  tliis  common  eciisory  "*  (Ir,,  ii.  pp. 
443,  4(51). 

I)r.  Kirkos,  in  hU  Handbook  (186S),  shjs:  "It  iit  not  iinproh- 
»b1o  tlint  ilm  8ci)8orj'  gauglid  aro  tlic  organs  of  those  cmutiojis 
hikI  onioiioiiitl  iiute  or  PXpro«Hii>ii»  wliirli  Uclong  to  ihv  iii»tiiict« 
vrbk-b  men  niul  uniiiiitls  Imvc  in  common— such  us  fvur,  nngcr, 
cte. — while  through  tbc  bottiis{>hcrc»  tbv  mind  manir«»tit  ii«vlf 
in  it«  liighor  Biid  peculiarly  buiiiim  emotions  nnd  f(.>oliug«"  {lili. 
pp.  469-70). 

In  hia  J'rincipUs  of  PsycMoffff  (x.  p.  572).  Mr.  H.  Bpcncer 
obeervM  that "  the  medulla,  being  tho  scat  of  nil  feelings,  whether 
RTOueod  from  without  or  from  wiUun,  it  nntunilly  hujijiens  that 
its  undue  excitement,  in  whatever  way  caut^od,  producca  through 
the  viigus  nerves  like  efFects  on  the  viscera — it  naturally  happens 
that  aensiitions  inteiisvly  patntiil  or  pleasurable,  and  emolionB 
intensely  painful  or  pleasurable,  alike  cause  fainting."  (He  lulds 
that  synoope  may  be  caused  even  by  iuteuse  intellectual  action.) 
The  reader  acquainted  with  the  writings  of  this  psychologist 
needs  not  to  be  informed  that  he  believes  in  the  constant  ctkipera* 
lion  of  all  the  leading  nervous  centres  in  every  thought  nnd  emo- 
tion. Stilt,  a»  respects  the  medulla  oblongata,  he  regards  it  "lu 
the  Eieat  of  emotional  feeling  considered  as  a  mental  slate  apart 
from  the  movements  to  which  it  gives  rise.  Not,  of  course,  that 
it  ti/  itsdfcat\  generate  Kmolion,  but  that  it  is  that  out  of  which 
Kmotion  is  evolved  by  the  coordinating  actions  of  the  great  cen- 
tres above  it.  IJcn^tionH  being  the  ultimate  elements;  ideas  of 
them  being  but  the  [uirtial  excitations  of  the  structuree  in  which 
the  sensations  originally  arose,  and  emotions  being  compounded 
out  of  the  ideas  of  sensations  (the  composition  being  now  mainly 
organic),  it  results  that  the  centre  in  whieh  all  siniple  (cclings  or 
sensntions  are  brought  into  relation  remains  to  the  last  that  in 
whieh  they  are  localized,  to  whatever  extent  thoy  arc  reeoiubincd 
by  the  actions  of  higher  structures."  (Extract  from  a  letter  to 
the  author,  March  2,  1872.) 

IconfcMto  rather  a  strong  leaning  to  any  physiologj-  of  the 
Emotions  which  rccogniites  a  special  and  intimate  rrlali&nship 
between  them  nnd  the  medulla  oblongata,  or  some  portion  of 

■  "  Tbe  virinrclion*  of  Brown-Sjqiiurd  nntl  Ssokultki  ihow  ihkl  rrict  amj  be  ox- 
cited.  iiiilppi>ii(l':'nt1y  ot  puin,  b;  (lie  rvHcx  aclion  of  llic  nttdttta  ahUmifata.  Thojr 
d»  nol  diir«r  in  thrir  tent  sod  urigjlii  tram  Inughltr,"  bio.  (lots.  elL). 
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the  senaoiy  ganf^Ha,  one  in  acoordnnce  with  the  observation  o1 
Brown-Svqiiard  that,  while  the  rariona  ncrvouB  centrea  wliich 
compose  the  hase  of  tlie  hrain  are  the  eonduetors  of  veltmtary 
motor  iHllucncc,  thcjr  arc  the  ivtiires  of  emofional  movements 
(xlrii.,  AiigiiRt  17,  I8G1).  The  importance  of  the  medulla  ob> 
longnta  in  this  connection  is  bm-ne  ont  hv  the  obsen-ationa  of 
Dr.  I<o<-khftrt  Clarke,  who  re^rds  it  as  probable  that  the  power 
of  expres^ii)};  emotions  and  desires  is  dependent  upon  the  coor- 
dinating functions  of  the  olivarr  bodies.  iOn  the  Tntintale  Stnie- 
tun  of  Ike  Brain,  Ivi.,  1868,  p.  S18.)  Schroeder  van  der  Kolk 
held  tbc  Slime  opinion,  and  went  further.  He  found  that  in 
bunots  of  pre/  ihcfle  bndieii  arc  more  highly  developed  than  in 
herbivorous  animals,  the  passions,  especially  anger,  being  no- 
conlinffly  much  moif;  Dtrnugly  expreosed  in  the  faces  of  the  car- 
oivora  than  Ihc  herl>ivorn.  "The  superior  corpora  oHvaria  ap- 
pear  to  b«  orgon^  for  th©  involuntary  or  reflex  expresaions  of  ihi 
paiwiuns.  ...  In  birds,  Uioy  seem  to  serve  for  the  movi 
m«nts  of  the  feathers  in  the  head  and  neck  in  passion"  (On  l/tE 
Mtd.  06.,  Ivii.  p.  204.)  There  is  a  wide  distinction,  however 
(though  not  necessarily  a  coutiiidiction),  between  the  above 
proposition  of  Lockhurt  Clarktv  and  holding  thut  the  medulla  is 
Ihttseator  or|^n  of  the  emotions,  in  the  sense  in  which  Mar- 
iliall  Hull  employs  the  term  when  hettiiys:  "t'motinn,  the  pas- 
ttouK,  and  the  rnwto  of  pain  huvc  their  »ent  in  the  modulhi  oblon- 
gata, and  act  not  along  th«  cerebral,  but  the  true  npinn)  and 
ganglionic  nvrv«s"  (xvii.  p.  2'i).  There  may  be  the  cloim  rela- 
tionship bciwciin  the  emotions  and  lb«  medulla,  which  the  mus- 
cular coordination  referred  to  by  Dr.  Clarke  implies,  and  yet 
the  seat  of  Emotion  be  elsewhere;  in  the  optic  thalnmi.'  as  siig- 
geartcd  by  Dr.  Carpoutor,  or  the  mc8o-cephn]c,  as  held  by  Dr. 

>  T1i«  probribilttj'  or  lh(M  bodi«  boing  ihe  Mat  «f  •ttlier  oiinnion  or  •mutlonal 
•Miiitton  ii  Inutriird  if  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Ckrko  be  eonvet  Uikl  Ihcy  an  parU  of 
the  f-niml  Hppanilu*  «nircrn<Hl  In  vlilim,  Hn  hi»«  tlinwn,  In  the  pMcoMiin|C»  of 
(he  Buynl  Socioty  (vol.  li,,  IftSl,  p.  3(141.  that  Ihi-  optic  tructt  or  iiervra  *n  niit 
only  <i>nnfct*d  vitli  ibo  ooiyon  quadrl^niiilna,  liut  a  ouiuidpniblu  diviiion  i;oI«m 
tiM  ojilic  thaUiDu*.  unit  iprnidt  out  ■oiong  It*  c«lk  A»  rvcimrkod  \iy  Dr.  Clarko 
to  ■  ktUir  to  lh«  aulbnr,  it  U  certain  tbnt  «e  bare  (hiqucnl  bcniorrhof^c  and  otbv 
MOrWd  chan^  in  ihM*  hiiiliw  wllhuiil  hiM  of  tWnMtlon,  or  aaj  allonition  In  the 
■MW  of  tha  Boiotiiiat ;  and,  farther,  that,  kltbougb  Ibeir  liu  ii  In  Ih4  dlrwl  ratio 
of  that  of  llt«  ONVbnl  bditwpbvro*,  lh«y  ar«  nd  lo  mucb  tmaller  in  tbe  ui  and 
•bn-p  tbun  in  man  u  one  would  utpoct  on  tbe  •uppuition  of  tbclr  bring  iba  cukk 
tional  eoMim, 
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Todd,  or  ill  Uic  (-ercbral  I)«mi8p1ieres  themaclves,  as,  in  fact.  Dr. 
Clitrku  liini^elf  beliewn,  SchrootU-r  van  <iur  Kolk  aliii>  regiirdod 
the  Iicmi8plicrc8  (posterior  ttiiJ  middle  lot>c^]  ti»  tlic  ecat  of  the 
emoUuii^,  iind  Dr.  Miiiidiiluy  ob«crvb^:  "Tliv  lioiiiiKplK-ncol  rvlli* 
arc  coiirL'»i«edly  not  sensitive  to  pain;  ettUl  tliuy  ]mv<!  n  cciiisil>iliiy 
of  tbeir  owD  to  idcits,  niid  tliu  M^n^iliilily  wtiidi  tbuii  d«v1iir«8  the  ■ 
manner  of  tlicir  itlli-clioii  is  wlmt  \vu  <rull  emotioiiiU;  ntid  m  (lK>rc 
mn^'  be  u  hvpt.'nt.iftbvsiii  or  mi  iiiiH-ittbusin  of  Mn^o,  «o,  iileu,  there 
may  be  a  bypcnvstbc^ia  or  au  aiiR«thesia  of  iiive*.  Cortuiiily 
tbc-re  do  not.  n|i|ji.'nr  to  be  aatisfuctory  grounds,  vitlicr  in  pxy- 
cbolygy  or  physiolog^v,  for  EUppoeing  tlio  nervous  ccnlre*  of  ctno- 
tioii  to  b«  dislinct  from  those  of  idea."  "Emotion  ie  slrieily, 
perhaps,  the  sem^ibility  of  tbo  suprvmo  cculrw  PicmiHphvrical 
ganglia]  to  idfua"  (Ixiv.  pp.  47,  137). 

There  in.  no  doubt,  a  euurce  of  error  in  the  very  simplicity  of 
the  exclusive  view  of  tlie  nii'dullu  oblongata  being  the  scat  of 
Emotion,  since  the  whole  ueno  prot-css  which  culminute«  in  an 
emotional  display  vanes  so  much  in  extent  in  one  casi:,  the  dis- 
turbance aflccting  a  simple  reflex  cycle  in  the  medulla,  and  ia 
others  being  evident  as  the  result  of  a  complicated  action  of  the 
higbeat  as  well  as  the  lowest  centrcii.  Tbo  hemispheres  must  be 
involved  in  any  true  and  conscious  emotion — in  fact,  an  uncon-  ■ 
BciouH  emotion  is  a  contradiction  in  terms.  Thus  the  emotion 
may  in  one  case  be  au  example  of  the  purest  reflex  action  {f.j.,  a 
sudden  start),  or  in  another  may  present  a  gradual  development  ■ 
in  the  higher  centrc»,  culminating  in  a  dittclmrge  from  the  lower. 
Such  an  instance  would  be  found  in  the  case  where  an  individual 
experiences  either  of  tJic  emolions  after  having  listened  to  a 
speaker  for  some  time,  and  reasoned  on  what  he  heard. 

Although,  hiiwever,  it  must  be  admitted  that  there  arc  objec- 
tions to  the  attempt  to  dissever  and  separately  loealize  tbc  intel- 
lectual and  the  emotional  elements  of  mental  states  in  which  they 
arc  combined,  I  cannot  but  think  such  a  special  relationship 
between  tbc  emotional  element  and  the  medulla  must  be  ad- 
mitted  as  shall  explain  why  the  passions  act  upon  the  muscles  M 
and  u]ion  tbc  organic  functions  in  u  way  uiitvcivally  felt  to  bo 
dillcrcnt  from  that  in  which  a  purely  intellectual  proci-ss  acts 
upon  them.  On  the  hypothesis  whieh  refers  tbc  intellectual  and 
emotional  clemcnt»  equully  to  tbobcmispbcrcx,  ornblih  does  not 
St  least  recognize  that  the  power  of  expressing  emotions  Is  de- 
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pendent  upon  the  medulla  oblongata,  it  eeems  to  me  more  diffi* 
cnlt  to  account  phyeiolo^cally  for  the  popular  belief  of  the  feel- 
ings being  located  in  the  heart  or  breast,  and  for  the  sensations 
at  the  pit  of  the  stomach;  while  the  recognition,  in  some  form 
or  other,  of  an  anatomical  or  physiological  connection  between 
the  mednlla  oblongata  and  the  emotions,  brings  the  latter  into 
close  relation  with  the  ganglionic  cells  of  the  pneumogastric, 
and  with  the  alleged  origin  of  the  sympathetic  or  with  its  gan- 
glionic centres. 

With  some  difference  of  view,  therefore,  mainly  on  points  of 
detail,  there  is  a  marked  concurrence  of  opinion  among  modern 
physiologists  as  to  the  encephalic  centre  of  emotional  changes — 
those,  at  least,  which  involve  movements — all  referring  it  to  one 
or  other  of  the  encephalic  divisions  of  the  old  sensonum  commtme. 
We  feel  justified,  then,  in  assuming  that  this  region  hears  a 
special  relation  to  the  emotions. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


TCB  OF  TQB   BUOXlCi.tft   UPO^I   SBXSATION. 


Beotioit  I. — fsthesia. 

As  Kmotion  tuny  cxcito  ordiiiarj-  Seiisntione  (testhesia),  which, 
ill  Hddition,  nmy  In?  cither  ext-vsaivo  (liyptTiff-thcinu).  or  tHminisbcd 
{anscalhfsiii),  wbik'  it  may  also  inducf  perverted  Hvii^utiona  (par- 
wstbeeiu),  which  when  painful  coiistitutu  dyHft8t(i(>8ia. 

riutsiiijc.  now,  from  lh«  considL-riilion  of  the  gon«niI  i^TOhology 
uud  physiology  of  tht"  KuiotlLins.  we  proceed  in  ihc  liret  place  to 
examine  the  intuFc-stinsr  sertc^s  of  phenonivna  reuniting  from  the 
openition  of  their  intluenee  upon  sensation.  Ever  tending  to  he 
confounded  with  the  converse  Huccession  of  events,  the  inQtience 
of  niorhid  Btalea  of  ecniiibility  in  prodneing  emotional  disorder, 
it«  consideration  requires  more  diserimination  thim  that  of  move- 
mentfi.  We  ean  eeareely  avoid  employing  language  which  is  not 
Htrietly  scientific,  mid  ean  be  only  underatood  in  a'poputar  sense. 
Indeed,  with  two  elements  so  closely  allied  as  the  emotion^  and 
sensational — mental  feeling  and  bodily  feeling — it  mnat  constantly 
happen  that  in  onr  terms,  ns  in  reality,  we  confound  the  two 
together,  and  in  this  blending  fail  to  discover  which  is  cause 
and  which  is  effect,  or  speak  of  the  consciousness  of  corporeal 
pleasure  and  pain  as  if  it  were  not  itself  lu  one  sense  a  mental 
state,  although  only  referring  to  the  condition  of  the  body.  We 
justly  speak  of  some  feelinga  as  corporeal  and  of  others  as  mental, 
although  the  former  state  involves  consciousness  as  well  as  the 
latter;  only  it  has  reference  to  the  condition  of  something  externa) 
to  mind,  which  impresses  the  extremities  of  the  sensory  nerves 
distributed  upon  and  in  the  body.  So  with  the  special  acnsee, 
while  consciousness  is  implied,  it  has  reference  to  the  varying 
Btate  of  the  bodily  organs,  the  eye,  the  ear,  etc.,  as  impr^cd  by 
external  objects.  It  is,  however,  perfectly  easy,  in  spite  of  inetA- 
physical  difficulties  of  this  kind,  to  make  clear  what  is  meant  by 
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tli«  influi-nco  of  n  powerful  emotion  upon  Mnanlioti,  as  a  pail  of 
tbnt  iiiQuciicc  of  the  tiiiiiil  upon  tli«  bod,v  wliicb  we  arc  enOc-av- 
oring,  in  tliiH  work,  to  paint  ont  and  illuntrate.  For  example, 
thfrc  cull  lie  tio  qui^tilion  :is  to  the  fut't  that  moral  <]i»gnH  (lo<-i<  in 
sonic  iii«Inncc«  cause  tlio  M^n^talion  of  nuusen,  or  that  ilUlrcs-t  of 
mind  nwy  occnaion  ncunil^iu,  or  fright  the  wn^ntion  of  cold,  or 
that  tliv  ««n8c8  mny,  under  fvar,  be  stiniulateil  centrally,  ho  as  to 
CAU8C  «til>j<xiivc  sensations,  wliethcr  olfadorv,  visual,  nnrlitory, 
gustiitury,  or  tactile.  Tlicsk-  facts  remain  of  iiitcix'st  and  im|toF. 
tnnoCt  ulthougli  the  bare  etaicntcnt  of  tJicin  »ug:gc«t«  »onie  quea- 
tion*  uf  diflirulty.  Thoy  are  so,  wliethcr  our  pliy»iolojjy  re^mrds 
the  fuiictioiii<  of  the  hcniisphcrical  f^nnglin  as  conipn»iiig  the 
MOtational  as  well  as  thi>  idcutional  elements  of  the  i»asiiiont> — 
(sec  ante,  p.  152) — or  whether  ii  relogntes  the  fonnor  to  the 
Ktisory  gan^lin.  They  an.-  ho.  altliun^h  not  only  do  mental  and 
phj-sicttl  senrations  tnvr^v  imperceptibly  Into  each  other — for  we 
COOeUiiitly  wilneitit  the  siiuie  results  from  emotumiil  iis  from  ocnsa- 
thMiat  cxciteriicut,  physieul  and  corporeal  puiii  alike  acting  npon 
tbfl  body  (lut,  e.  g.,  in  iguickcning  the  virctilation) — but  mental 
sensations  are  so  united  with  their  n-t^ociatcd  ideas  that  it  ix  diftl- 
fiolt.  and  oilen  impossible,  to  supanilu  this  purely  tniolionul  1mm 
the  ideiitiniial  ulementK  of  passion.  It  is  u  penalty  which  we  pay 
for  our  c)ui>mticatious  and  divisions  that,  liowever  convenient  they 
are  up  to  a  certain  point,  they  sometitiu-s  lead  ns  to  do  violence 
to  nature;  to  dissever  that  which  is  inseparable,  to  sacritice  in  the 
proecDt  case,  it  may  be,  the  intinnito  cohesion  of  [Mychiciil  slates 
to  the  idol  of  rcducinii;  overii'thin;;  in  science  to  orders  and  clash's. 
When  we  start  with  Emotion,  in  its  biild  sense,  as  our  lir*t 
dement  io  the  series  of  phenomena  under  review,  we  lose  sight 
for  the  time  of  the  mental  conception  ivhieh  has  dctortnined  the 
character  of  the  emotion,  and  thereby  determined,  to  a  oonsider- 
ible  extent,  the  character  of  the  resulting  physical  changes.  It 
would  bo  idle,  tberL-rorc,  to  pretend  that  we  cnii  rigidly  curry  o«i 
any  such  divii^icm  as  that  of  emotional  and  iiitellectuul,  desirable 
B8  we  certainly  hold  it  to  bo  to  have  these  states  roughly  in  view 
in  peycbo-jihysieal  invcKtigalions.  For  however  dilliciilt  it  may 
be  to  free  an  Emotion  fniin  its  intollcctuul  aceoiiipuiiinieiit.  we 
feel  no  hesitation  in  deciding  that  certain  mental  suites  arc  com* 
paratively  emotionles.a,  while  on  the  other  band  there  are  mcnia] 
states  at  once  recognizable  as  essentially  emotional,  however  much 
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they  may  involve  conception.  We  liBve  seen  thnt  n  vivul  idcn, 
dutiiitti'ly  directed  to  a  oertAin  locality,  nmy,  without  geiiuruiiiig 
Ally  oniotioii,  induce  a  fleiisatioii.  Wc  have  adduced  the  ttxp«rt- 
onee  of  John  Uiintcr.  "I  am  coiilldeiit,"  lie  Miid,  "  thnt  I  cftti 
&x  my  attention  to  any  part  until  I  have  a  sensation  in  thnt  part;" 
words  whidi  ought  to  be  in^erilwd  in  letters  of  gitid  over  the 
entrance  of  n  Hospital  for  the  Cure  of  Disease  I>y  I*fyi-hii|mthy. 
Huntcr'8  contldent  a»»ertion  is  the  more  tntc-rc*ting,  hucuuec, 
drawn  from  his  own  c\|)vricncc,  it  shows  ilint  the  principle  is  not 
confined  in  its  operution  to  the  8ueecptible  und  ner%*ou«,  hut 
opcratcH  even  on  men  of  the  highest  nii'nta!  endowments.  And 
if  calm,  unimpa»Aioned  thought  cim  thus  affect  sensntion,  how 
nmcli  more  profoundly  will  an  intense  emotion,  as  Fear  or  Joy  ? 
"  For  securing  attention  ton  limited  suliiyct,  the  fueling  of  Terror 
is  highly  elllcacioiis"  (Bain).  In  the  next  chapter  we  shall  sec 
the  striking  intlueiicc  of  Ktnotion  on  mui^cular  tnovenienis,  but  in 
that  inlliienee  we  shall  aUo  witJioHs  its  action  n|K>n  ecnsiitiun 
when  tlie  nntocedent  of  nnttion.  Thus  the  muscular  action  ex- 
cited it)  voniiling  is  tlie  result  of  the  nausea  we  have  just  instanced, 
»»  a  good  illustration  of  a  sensation  induced  by  moral  disgust. 
.  Subsequcutly,  we  shall  Mtudy  the  phciiunicna  which  the  emotional 
I  impulse  causes  in  the  body,  perceptible  by  others,  and  in  tliia 
k^Mnse  objective;  now,  wo  consider  those  phenomena  which  are 
p'itltogclhcrsubjective.  In  unotlier  sense, also, lu-o  they  subjcclivp, 
in  that  they  are  the  result  of  impressions  from  within  und  not 
from  without.  While  they  are  such  stalex  of  feeling  as  have 
iuinicdiatc  refcreneo  to  the  bodily  organs  in  their  relation,  ordi- 
narily, to  iho  extcrnnj  world,  wu  appmneh  them  in  n  reverse 
order  tu  the  naltiral  one.  Disregarding  the  outer  world  imd  the 
impressions  thence  received  by  tlie  sensory  nerves,  we  pinco  our^ 
'  solves  in  the  inner  world  of  menial  Emotion,  iiiid  ubservo  the 
influence  which  streams  therefrom  through  the  sensorium,  induc- 
ing various  sensations  detcrmiiicd  by  n  variety  of  euuBe«. 

Our  Kturting-pointi  then,  is  this:  Emotion  may  act  upon  the 
tenvory  ganglia  and  centres  of  the  nerves  of  sensation,  so  as  to 
produce  any  of  those  sensiitiom*  which  are  ordinat'ily  induced  by 
imprc(>iiions  upon  tlieir  periphery;  such  sensations,  although 
ocnlnil,  being  rvfern^d  by  the  mind  to  Uie  periphuinl  termina- 
tion of  the  nerves. 

it  may  bo  assumed,  in  accordaace  with  recent  doctriuoe  in  re- 
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gard  to  cortical  percoptivfl  centres,  that  tlicy  arc  also  involved  in 
the  action  of  Emotion  upon  Scnsaiion. 

BceiUcts,  however,  (hose  direct  and  purely  suhjeclivo  sensations, 
fiCDtvtion  may  be  indirectly  «xciled  by  olian^re«  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  peripheral  tcniii nations  of  the  Bcnsory  ner\'cB,  which 
cbang«s  ore  iiidu*^*d  by  Kmotion,  but  not  through  the  uhanncta 
of  (tio  sensory  nerves.  Claude  Bernard,  indeed,  holds  that  tJie 
twme  nerve  may  transmit  the  seneory  current  in  both  directions 
(xciii.),  to  and  from  the  brain,  but  the  s«ns»tions  now  referred  to 
admit  of  a  ditfcrent  explanation,  being  probably  due  to  the  influ- 
ence exerted  by  the  emotions  upon  the  sympathetic  nerves,  as, 
for  example,  in  the  sensation  of  "  creepinees  "  from  fear,  the  local 
changes  t^^uecd  in  the  skin  arc  impressed  apon  tlic  sensory  nerves 
at  their  peripheral  terminations.  IrVlienever  the  rapillary  circu- 
lation of  a  part  is  increased  by  emotional  excitement,  the  senei- 
liilily  is  aagmeiited.  and  the  mind  experiences  sensations  in  the 
ordinary  way,  centripetully,  although  truly  originating  in  an 
emotion. 

And  not  only  so,  but  persistent  morbid  feelings  may  act  di- 
rectly npon  the  character  of  the  blood,  and  the  blood  thus 
ehangcd  may  atlcct  the  i)eii.'>ory  nerves,  ami  produce  innumenible 
eabjective  Acnsutions,  The  inflnence  of  the  emotions  on  the 
blood  hail  yot  to  be  oon»idcrcd;  this  granted,  the  action  ol 
drsipmin  in  cati^ine  dyemitheaia  i^  clenr.  The  circuliition  of  the 
bI(io<l,  also,  aa  well  ii-t  ]t»  compoHilion,  is  so  mncli  attected  by 
emotional  imjinltes,  thai  from  thin  cause  likewise  arine  altered 
sensation.",  whether  exftfJj^erllt^■d  or  (leadened.  In  respect  to  the 
special  semMhs,  a  tla.-*li  of  li^lil  or  a  voice  may  be  perceived,  an 
every  one  knows,  as  a  merely  subjective  sensation,  from  central 
congestion,  and  Ihi.'t  cong<-8lion  may  be  rauitcd  by  intense  Emotion. 

Striking  jtroofs  of  the  induction  of  bodily  Rensations  by  means 
of  psychical  agency,  arc  to  be  daily  found  in  the  sensations  pro* 
daccl  by  nicntnl  imngory  of  an  emotinnnl  ehoractcr.  The  senita- 
tiona  of  a  ball  in  the  throat  and  that  of  throttling,  so  ollen  cniifl 
by  emotion  and  »o  familiar  in  cases  of  lij-i»tcria,  may  be  refer 
to.  By  Uondwrg  the  tflvlum  i«  rcganled  aa  a  dii-ect  fiiibjccti 
senMition,  and  not  an  indirect  one  occasioned  by  spasm  of 
phiu-ynx,  which  he  doca  not  believe  to  be  pi'Csgnt,  for  "  Ho 
and  solids  pass  e<jually  well  through  the  gullet."  Sir  W 
Scott  said  he  did  not  know  what  other  people  feel,  hut  will 
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'*  the  hvateric  paaeion  lliat  imjicla  teai-s  is  a  terrililc  violence — a 
Bort  of  tlimttliiig  aensatioti,"  The  AcaoiVi  Jc  rtspirer  ia  a  nearly 
allied  state,  dae,  in  emotional  coses,  to  subjective  irritation  of  the 
respiratory  centre. 

There  are,  however,  agreeable  ae  well  as  disagreeable  psycho- 
physical phenomena.  Here,  as  in  hypochondriasis,  it  is  very  easy 
to  put  the  carl  before  the  horse :  but  no  one  doubts  that  while,  on 
the  one  hand,  a  healthy  glow  of  bodily  health  acts  ujion  the  mind 
and  causes  pleasurable  emotion,  joy,  on  the  other  hand,  induces 
that  general  sense  of  bodily  comfort,  or  well-being,  to  which  the 
term  (WJfrt'ji(/iMia  ia  often,  though  not  quite  correctly,  applied,  as 
it  should  include  deprea«ing  as  well  as  buoyant  feeUiig. 

Anxiety  causes  innumcrublo  orgiitiic  sensations,  A  man  pict- 
ures liimself  ill  a  position  of  rc«puueibility ;  delivering uii  impor- 
tant speech,  for  instance,  in  the  llougc  of  Commons.  This  is 
instantaneously  succeeded  by  a  "qualm  in  the  stomach."  I  do 
not  now  mean  actual  queatfiucsfl  or  nau8eti,  but  tho  well-known 
indc^cribiiblu  Kcnsution  referred  to  tho  pit  of  the  stomach — the 
|[*'4)pi gastric  centre ;"  others  experience,  instead,  an  equally  weil- 
marked  sensation  in  the  Icg«,  Uie  poriiieuiii,  or  the  palms  of  the 
.Lands. 

Probably  no  sensation  is  more  universally  recognized  a«  cou- 
lected  with  Kmotion  than  thia  iuslanlancous  epigastric  feeling, 
I'hich  may  pass  into  a  complete  qualm  in  the  sense  of  sickly 
iintness,  or  even  into  a  qualm  in  the  sense  of  its  8axon  original 
ealb.     Milton  speaks  of  "  qualms  of  hcart-sick  agony,"  and 
io  reader  may  be  reminded  of  lis  physical  correlative — the  qualms 
[of  conscienee.     Again,  t  may  cither  shv  I  am  qualmish  from  a 
moral  cause,  or,  with  Pistol,  "I  am  qunlniishut  the  smell  of  leefc." 
Tho  sensation  in  tlie  pit  of  the  stomach  forms,  no  doubt,  the 
main  reason  why  the  emotions,  when  not  located  in  the  heart, 
Hhave  been  referred  to  the  stomach  by  the  vulgar,  and  to  the  solar 
plexus  by  some  eminent  pliyniologisls.    As  popular  opinion  refers 
the  seat  of  sensational  impn-»sions,  not  to  the  sensonum,  but  to 
the  peripheral,  or,  as  indeed  they  are  often  called,  the  eonlJetit 
^axtreinities  of  the  sensory  ncrvcs,  so  does  the  same  authority 
^bcfer  the  emotions  to  the  region  of  the  stomach  or  breast ;  the 
Hfcv&son  being  tliat  mental  feelings  have  excited  the  central  uuelei 
"of  the  nerves  which  supply  these  organs;  the  centre  of  the  emo- 
tional mo\-cmeiits  being  in  the  medulla  oblongata  (see  p.  161). 
In  regard  to  epigastric  sensations,  there  has  always  been  a  ten- 


dcn<7  to  oonncct  tlic  docpcst  feelings  of  tlie  soul  with  this  region 

orUie  umljilious.     To  tliis  Bjiot  n  monk  in  the  eleventh  cenlurj 

dirccu  ihe  thoughts  to  he  turned  in  order  to  «rrivc  at  the  Iiighest 

di-groti  of  mental  insight.     "  When  thou  art  alone  in  thy  cell,"  V 

BW15*  he,  "shut  thy  door,  and  seat  thyself  in  a  comer:  niise  tliy 

Ksind  above  uU  tilings  vain  and  Innieiiory:  recline  thy  heard  and 

chin  on  thy  breast;    toni  thy  eyea  and  thoughts  towards  the 

viiiddlc  of  thy  abdomen,  and  eeureh  the  place  of  the  heart,  the 

Mat  of  the  soul.     At  tir^t,  all  will  be  dark  and  comfortless;  but 

if  Ihou  frorecrcro  day  and  night  thou  wilt  feel  an  inelTable  joy,j 

■ad  uo  fiuoner  has  the  soul  discovered  the  place  of  the  heart,  than! 

it  is  involved  in  a  mystic  and  ethereal  light.'" 

Shakespeare  recognizes  the  influence  of  unhappy  feelings  on^ 
the  seuHitions  of  the  alimentary  canal,  in  the  passage  in  which^ 
logo  says: 

"The  tbciught  viMnof 
Doth,  like  n  pnlsoiuni*  tnlnucnl,  j^naw  my  Inwiirdt." 

Taylor  taye,  in  his  JCiirli/  Jiistort/  of  Mankind,  that  at  tlio  Berlin' 
D«or  and  Dumb  Institution  they  jmsh  the  forefinger  against  the  > 
pit  of  the  stomach  to  express  "  I;"  that  at  the  Edinl>urgh  Insti- . 
tution  they  indicate  their  desire  or  will  by  placing  the  hand  on 
llie  stomach,  ''in  accordance  wiih  the  natural  and  wide>fipread 
theory  tliat  desire  and  passion  are  located  there." 

In  accordance  with  the  metaphoric  use  of  words  in  this  con- < 
nevtion,  it  may  he  added  that  we  speak  of  the  sietxnm/  details  of 
a  crime,  from  the  acknowledged  influence  it  possesses  in  produc- 
ing a  state  of  naUF^a,  which,  if  aggravated,  would  lead  to  actual 
vomiting.  Sometimes  our  expressions  are  strictly  tiguralive,  at 
other  times  they  puss  insensibly  into  a  description  of  the  actual 
physical  ctfect.     The  former  is  intended  in  such  a  phrase  as — 

"  My  ^irit  n<:ken»  At  Ihe  tiii[«fiil  tlioiighl," 

JujiK.iA  BaILUI'S  "  ETnlrALI>." 

That  hope  deferred  makelh  the  heart  "  siek,"  is  a  proverb  sa 
true  as  it  is  ancient.    Thus  Shakeepcare — 

"  I  trvl  r^tKh  (hnrji  cllu(>n>lon  In  my  brraal, 
Sudi  ficrco  ulnrunu  botli  of  liop«  aDtl  fur, 
Aa  I  ftos  ikjC  witb  wurklng  at  nir  IhoUfchU," 

Ukk.  ti.,  Act  IV.  Stkxbi 

'  Sm  SlMheim'i  Bwlesiiuticnl  lliilory,  and  Oibbon,  who.  In  quoting  ibo  pMf 
duneurixn  the  lli-bi  ■*  '*  iho  produciion  of  ■  dltlcmpcrrd  &ncy,  Uic  cttui 
Oiplj  tlociiach  kuO  ac  empty  brain." 
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Tbc  effect  produced  upon  the  nbJornirtal  region  by  tlio  emotions 
is  reeogiiizuil  in  tlie  iiit<;rvhuiigeublciieHS  of  tliu  teniie  employed 
in  (ill  laiiguagvB  to  signify  the  pliy^icul  and  lIh'  nientnl  Hinte.  In 
the  olde«t  liiritorioul  work  uxtnut,  wc  reud  tbac  "Joseph  made 
liiMlv  for  liifi  bowfU  did  yearn  upon  Wis  brother;  and  ho  soiigbt 
wli«ro  to  wcDp."  The  Hcb.  D'Om  is  literiilly  rendered  in  the 
autboriKed  version  :  the  UH»oeiiition  of  the  two  ideiu  is  therefore 
met  with,  an  might  be  vxpeeted  from  itii  foundation  in  nuture, 
in  ibe  lunguuge  of  the  early,  no  liiw  tbun  in  the  later  ages  nf 
the  hnman  ruec;  popular  languuge  being  lurgcly  juaiiitcd  by, 
though  needing  qnaliBcution  fruin,  the  unatomieal  und  physio- 
logieul  teaching  of  the  pre:«eiit  day.  The  Cireeks  made  uihi  ol 
tbo  «onio  metaphor.  In  the  nbovo  passage,  for  example,  the  word 
employed  in  the  S<ptiia„'irit'  ig  ijiuirn  or  (ftjt  in  the  Oxford  >fS.) 
•k-UMfo.  tiiL-  intestiMv^  "r  ln-welit,  the  won!  which  fre(|uenl]y  oi-euni 
in  the  writings  of  8t.  I'aul,  as  in  the  expression  rendered  by  our 
translators  "  bowels  of  moreien  "  (n^Sd/i™  Mtii^pji)  und  "  straitened 
in  your  own  bowels."  Hence  by  a  curious  interehange  uf  ideas, 
along  witli  verbal  identity,  the  temlere«t  emotions  am  represented 
iu  the  Slime  language  as  that  which  is  employed  to  deseribe  tlie 
physical  cireniustanees  attending  the  death  of  Judas  Iscariot. 

From  pro&no  Greek  authors  similar  examples  might  be  cited, 
but  the  foregoing  arc  sufficient  to  mark  the  connection  which 
every  one'a  coneciouenesi*  and  observation  have  in  nil  ages  recog- 
nized between  the  emotions  and  the  alimentary  canal. 


Section  II. — Hypereesthesln. 

It  may  here  be  noted,  without  detailing  casts,  that  although 
aniealhcsia  is  frequently  found  ae^ociated  witli  insanity,  Uiere  are 
casea  in  which  liyperieathesia  is  et|ually  well  marked. 

One  marked  form  of  hypei'iusthefiia  of  emotional  origin  ia  seen 
in  ki/pocliondriasis,  although  in  many  cases  the  attention  paid  to 
the  impressions  is,  in  the  Bret  instance  at  least,  excited  by  a 
morbid  condition  of  some  organ  of  the  body. 

Wg  may,  however,  with  Romberg,  refuse  to  admit  eases  thun 
originating  as  properly  hypochondriacal.  "  Ilx'pochondriasis  can 
only  be  said  to  exist  if  the  mind  creates  new  sensations,  whieli 

■  Til*  LXX.lDProT.  iU.,10,R9d«rltbr«>rU>j:va(1>owolt,Le.,t*n(lernMnl«t>, 
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in  their  turn  give  rise  to  nutritive  derangements.  .  .  ,  The 
mind  is  productive,  it  creates  oorporeal  aensatjoiis  and  ohnngus; 
tlie  iuinginution  dings  to  its  own  prodiietionfl  and  aliai^'lies  it«ulf 
to  a  given  group  of  sensorr  nerves  "  (xxxiv.,  I.  pp.  184-5). 

Agnin,  the  special  direction  of  thnuglit  to  one  part  may  eauM 
anxifty,  or  anxiety  may  induce  a  person  to  direct  his  thoughts  to 
the  operations  of  the  hodily  functions.  The  course  of  phenomena 
in  hypochondriasis  ia  not  so  simple  as  at  first  8ight  ap[H-«r». 
Ilotvcver,  the  fact  undoubtedly  remains  that  redeciion,  and  especi- 
ally the  anxious  reflection,  upon  any  of  the  bodily  sensntiotte, 
increases  them  to  a  morbid  extent,  and  may  originate  a  liD«t  of 
imaginary  disorders. 


Section  III. — ^Anaatheaia. 

In  ca»Qn  of  liysteria  in  which  there  is  a  loss  of  sensation,  it  la 
difficult  to  decide  to  what  extent  this  condition  can  be  fairly 
referred  to  the  abnormal  suite  of  the  Kmotions,  and  frequently  the 
invasion  of  the  disorder  is  so  gradual  as  not  to  be  obviously  con* 
ncctttd  with  any  &|>ecia1  mental  exciting  cause :  at  the  same  time, 
tile  obM-rvatioiisofmany  physicians  would  cnntirm  the  statement 
of  M.  Briquet,  that  "  it  is  not  rare  to  find  it  coming  on  quite  sud- 
denly after  Emotion."  He  makes  the  observation,  in  regard  to 
cases  of  hysterical  unwstheeia  (of  11240  of  which  he  gives  an 
analysis),  that  whatever  may  be  the  extent  of  the  affection, 
whether  of  the  whole  of  one  side,  or  of  the  organs  of  sense,  it 
only  involves  the  parts  supplied  by  the  cercbro-spiiial  system, 
never  those  supplied  by  the  sympathetic,  as  the  intestines,  lungs, 
etc.  We  are  »]>(  to  lose  sight  of  the  reality  and  interest  of  cases 
of  hysteria  in  general,  by  too  summarily  dismissing  tbcm  as 
"hysterical,"  instead  of  learning  a  lesson  tVom  their  etiology;  as 
a  Gennan  writer  exclaims,  "  \Voe  unto  him  who  swears  allegi- 
ance to  a  word !" 

Cases,  in  full,  of  hysterical  aniestheflia  may  be  seen  in  the  G(U. 
dc$  Hop.  and  Annahs  MMieo-T'stfchologiqufg,  1855,  p.  294. 

Dr.  Wilks  (xlv.,  March  '27,  1869)  records  the  case  of  a  girt  to 
whom  he  was  called,  who  had  received  a  groat  fright.  She  had 
an  liysterical  attack,  and  fell  into  a  state  in  which  she  appeared 
to  have  altogether  lost  the  sense  of  touch. 

II 


In  an  article  in  the  Annates  Mcdieo-Ph^siahifiipta  (xxxv.)  "On 
DUeoMB  of  the  Cutaneous  Sen«bilitT  among  the  Insane."  M. 
Aazouy,  of  Mareville,  states  that,  in  that  institotion,  of  six  baa- 
dred  patients  (including  many  demented,  idiot,  imitecile.  and 
melancholy),  he  found  more  than  half  presented  different  degrees 
of  cutaneous  insensibility.      He  refers  to  the  observations  of  M. 
Michea,  which  prove  the  existence  of  ameethesia  in  most  atT'ectcd 
with  melancholia,  especially  among  religious  and  suicidal  type- 
maniacs,  and  cites  the  case  of  an  old  man  in  the  asylum  at  Dijon 
who  received  a  serious  wound  which  did  not  cause  bim  any  pain. 
The  application  of  cupping-glasses  and  various  irritants  was  not 
lelt  by  him.     This  patient  believed  himself  to  have  been  dead 
■forty  years,  and  besought  that  he  might  be  buried.    By  way  of 
experiment,  he  was  literally  buried  up  to  the  neck,  and  the  only 
thing  he  complaint^d  of  was  that  his  interment  was  not  com- 
pleted.      The  writer  obeervea:    *'I  believe  I  have  sufltciently 
ahown  that  insensibility  to  pain  is  a  pathological  state  which 
^.constitutes  not  solely  a  fortuitous  event  peculiar  to  some  casefi  of 
^■nenlal  alienation,  bnr  rather  a  very  frequent  symptom,  of  which 
Httie  appearance  is  intimately  bound  up  with  the  generality  of  the 
^^pe*  of  jnwinity.     This  immunity  from  pain,  independently  of 
ft*  ottcrntioris  of  which  the  scnra  of  touch  may  itself  be  the 
object,  in  witnessed  in  variouR  coiidition.i,  according  to  tJio  form 
vOf  delirium  that  it  acconipnnicH;  it  iii,  in  gcncrni,  yroporiiontd  to 
H(A«  moral  fcaiiin,  increanes  or  dccrcnseo  with  it,  and  ittflucncM 
H^owcrfully  the  development  and  progress  of  the  diseases  incident 
"to  the  insBHc"  (ix.,  1860,  p.  68). 

The  cotiriiMonnaires  of  St,  Mi-dard  in  1781  serve  as  examples 

antesthesia.     As  numbers  of  these  persons  were  thrown  into 

.  peculiar  condition  by  oiiiiflos  known  to  be  directly  and  purely 

lental.  they  admit  of  sojiariition  from  cases  of  hysteria  of  vague 

fjOr  unknown  origiil,  and  may  therefore  be  fairly  employed  as 

illiitttriilions  of  the  influence  of  emotional  excitement  upon  the 

sensibility  of  tlie  body.     Tliey  were  usually  complicated  with 

disorder  of  the  motor  system,  cspocinlly  a  spasmodic  condition  of 

10  muH<r1cs, 

The  work  of  Carry  do  Moutgoron,  La  VeriUdn  JUtraeles,  eon- 

lina  the  most  astonishing  rocitnis  of  the  blows  to  which  tlie 

.■ulsionu aires  were  subjected  at  their  own  desire,  without 

in,  and,  acconling  to  this  author,  without  any  visible  efl'ecL 


fe. 
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C&lmeil,  however,  olieervts  Uiat  "riuiny  of  tlioso  fhnutics  de- 
ceived tlienisclvefl  greatly  in  imagining  themsvlvci  to  be  invul- 
oerahle,  for  there  has  boon,  scores  of  timoe,  umlvniuble  proof 
pren  that  many  amongst  thorn  showed,  after  tho  cruel  infliction 
of  blowB  which  they  solieited,  large  patches  of  discoloration 
under  the  akin,  imd  innumerable  contusions  on  the  surface,  which 
bad  borne  the  most  severe  aeeaultit"  (ci,,  ii.  p,  886). 

In  the  cuee  of  the  eonvulsionmaire  ^lisette,  "She  was  struck  on 
the  head  with  a  log,  then  with  four  logs,  and  tliun  had  tlio  four 
members  pulled  in  difterent  directions.  ...  At  length,  two 
en  atood  on  her  body:  then  one  man  stood  on  her  back;  two 
others  dragged  up  her  arms,  and  gave  her  the  strapado.  They 
palled  her  arms  and  legs,  one  person  being  on  her  stomach; 
they  suspended  her  by  tlie  feet;  then  balanced  her  by  the 
uma  and  legs,  a  man  being  on  her  back;  then  they  turned 
ber  round  like  a  spit;  then  again  dragged  her  by  the  four  mem> 
bers,  two  persons  also  pulling  from  below  the  shoulders.  This 
pulling  continued  for  a  long  time,  because  there  were  only  tax 
persons  to  pull  (!)  After  that,  they  again  gave  her  the  strapado 
and  the  ordinary  sape  d  la  mvrailU;  then  they  trod  her  unda^^ 
foot,  fifteen  persona  at  a  time"  (op.  cit,  p.  370).  I^f 

The  insen.tibility  to  pain  in  these  cases  appears  to  have  beein 
complete.  The  slight  extent  to  which  the  internal  organct  Buf> 
ftred  seems  to  be  best  explained  by  the  extreme  rigidity  of  the 
mnficlea,  which  was  a  marked  feature  of  the  plienomeno — a 
rigidity  so  fretjuently  produced  «ith  great  caae  by  hypnotic 
manipulations. 
The  distraction  of  the  attention  from  impressions  made  upon 
e  sensory  nerves,  whether  painful  or  pleasurable,  when  the 
mind  is  under  the  induence  of  powerful  Emotions,  notoriously 
interferes  with  or  entirely  prevents  the  mind's  perception  of 
tbeDi:  this  principle  forms  the  foundation  of  a  large  class  of 
caeeA  of  paychical  anteethesia.  liapt  in  ecstasy,  the  devotee  feeU 
neither  cold  nor  wounds.  In  those  cases  of  hypnotism  in  which 
annsthesift,  but  not  complete  sleep,  is  induced,  the  immunity 
fVom  pain  arises  from  tlie  occupation  of  the  thoughts  or  ideas 
in  another  direction.  Of  course,  in  those  cases  in  which  there 
is  profound  slumber,  the  insensibility  is  not  due  to  the  same 
principle,  although  the  sleep  may  have  been  originally  produced 
by  mental  influences.     Mr.  Braid  found  that  if  a  patient  expfdy 
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an  operation,  hie  sug^«tirins  and  bis  endoavor  to  absorb  tbc 
mind  in  another  subject  were  apt  to  prove  unsiiceosKfuI.  Tbia, 
however,  doo«  not  ueceBsarily  involve  eniotioniil  cxt'itiMnvitt, 
though  it  18,  no  doubt,  often  present. 

The  battle-field  eonatiititlv  nffonls  exHrriples  of  the  influence 
of  an  engro^DHing  enmtiun  in  blunting  ttuiisiition.  In  reporting 
the  battle  of  Monte  Rotundo  (1867),  a  epeclator  write*  in  tli« 
Comhilt  Maga^e:  "All  day  long  the  battle  raged;  the  (roojis 
were  fainting  with  hunger  and  fatigue.  Certainly  tbcy  were  the 
liveliest,  most  patient  sot  of  sufibrors  I  ever  saw;  the  cerlainfy  of 
vietori/  ektoro/ormed  tfidr  pain." 

A  striking  ca«e  of  auEesthcBiit  eaused  by  emotional  excitement 
is  recorded  by  Professor  Ball  (ciii.,  No.  1,  1881,  p.  16).  The 
patient  had  fallen  into  a  piutt^Jon  with  his  niothor-in-law.  There 
was  left  heini-ana>sthe«ia,  and  no  blood  appeared  when  tbc  «kin 
was  transfixed  with  a  pin.  The  sens*  of  temperature  was  also 
absent  on  the  samv  side;  so  of  the  sensibility  of  the  mucous 
membranes.  Tiekling  the  left  nostril  fuiled  to  induce  sneezing, 
-which  was  immediately  caused  by  tickling  the  right;  the  tongue 
was  insensible  on  the  left  side,  as  well  as  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  letl  cheek  and  pharynx,  A  distinct  median  line  separated 
the  sensitive  from  the  amestliesic  half  of  the  body.  Braell  and 
taste  were  BUppreased,  and  sight  weakened  on  the  left  side.  The 
dcafiiesn,  however,  was  complete  on  both  sidea. 


Seotion  TV. — Farnsthesia. 

The  seusatioiia  of  heat  and  cold  are  notably  caused  by  emo- 
tional disturbance. 

"  I  bav-.'  H  tn,Uil  v"\ii  (fax  llinll«  iLmiigb  mj  voiiM, 
That  lUiniMt  ftvozw  up  tbc  beat  of  life." 

RgMKo  jxn  Jrurr,  Act  it.  8c.  t. 

The  commiBsion  appointed  by  the  King  of  France,  in  1784,  to 
report  to  the  Academy  of  Science*  on  tbc  claims  of  Animal 
Magnetism,  reported,  among  other  pbcuomenii  tbcy  observed, 
that  without  touching  "the  subject"  or  employing  any  menus 
whatever,  he  experienced  pain  and  very  great  warmth  {une  efxtUur 
tri»  fframle),  simply  from  expectation. 


tUOTIOKf 
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It  is  clear  that  Fear  may  not  only  causti  tlio  subjective  scusation 
of  cold,  but  may  also  reduce  tbu  tuutpuroturu  by  it^  actiou  uijoq 
the  vaso-motor  nerves. 

lutaacee  occur  daily  of  cold  extremities  from  painful  emutioDa;! 
Wmth  being  soon  restored,  if  IIop«  or  Joy  bu  tiubstituted  for  j 
"cold  Fear." 

Tbc  influence  of  Shame  on  the  external  ear,  as  well  as  tba] 
cb»ek,  is  proverbial.     Tbo  expreBsion  "a  burning  shamo  "  is  not 
a  mere  figure,  but  involveo  and  bao  ite  origin  in  tliu  actual  suusa- 
tioD  of  heat — 

"  llbia  Ml*  Ui&l  to  rnur  wanton  Ulk  fttt«Bd*d,       J 
Do  barn  tbomwlvai  Ibr  taBTint;  to  olbndad." 

VltNUK  AMD  AnOHtH. 


i 


Era.»mus  Darwin  relates  the  following,     Altliougb  the  expoaure  ! 
to  the  cold  of  n  fro-»ty  ni;f lit  hail,  no  doubt,  considerable  influence 
in  causing  a  chill  in  the  first  instance,  the  power  of  Fear  in  sus* 
tainingthe  morbid  and  purely  subjective  sensation  of  cold  after- 
wards, cannot  be  dented. 

"A  young  farmer  in  Warwickshire,  finding  his  hedges  broken 
antl  the  sticks  carried  away  during  a  froety  season,  determined  to 
vateb  for  tbc  thief.  He  lay  many  cold  hours  under  a  haystack, 
and  At  length  an  old  woinim,  like  a  witcb  in  a  play,  appronobcd, 
and  begun  tu  pull  up  the  hedge  :  he  waited  till  she  hud  tiod  up 
her  baUle  of  sticks,  and  was  t-urrying  them  ofF,  that  ho  might 
convict  her  of  the  tbefk,  and  then  springing  from  bis  concenlmeut 
he  seized  bis  prey  witli  violent  threats.  At^er  Kuiiie  alti'rcation, 
n  which  her  load  was  K-ft  upon  the  ground,  she  kneeled  upon 
the  bottle  of  xlii-ks,  and  i'iii«ing  her  arms  to  heavcu  beneath  the 
bright  moon,  then  at  the  full,  spoke  to  the  farmer,  already  shiv- 
cring  with  cold,  'Jfeavm  grant  that  thou  never  ntaj/e^  know  again  the 

1htt»f'tie/  to  he  worm.'  He  comiilained  of  cold  all  the  next  day,  and 
wore  an  upper  »t»at,  and  in  u  few  days  another,  and  in  a  fortnight 
look  to  his  bod,  always  saying  nothing  made  him  warm;  he  cov- 
ered hiiniK-lf  with  very  many  blankets,  and  had  a  sieve  over  his 
hce  as  he  lay;  and  from  this  one  insane  idea  he  kept  his  bed , 
bIhivc  twenty  years,  for  fear  of  the  cold  air,  till  at  length  he  died '' 
'  Ixxv.,  ii.  p.  869).' 

'  Dpon  Uli*  CMe  Wocdtvuitli  rounded  UU  poimi,  "  (UtaAj  Blnkn  niid  llntry  ' 
'  a  tme  *to(v." 


INFLCENCB   OF  THB   EMOTIONS   UPON  SENSATION. 

Tlic  ob«(>rvatioii  is  made  by  Dr.  RiihIi,  thitt  eoldicn  favored  hy 
fihv  fortune  of  wur  r<.-niuiu  oonipnrnlivuly  inecDtiible  to  cold. 
During  Uie  American  War  tlio  rhiladiilpliia  Militin,  uccustotiicd 
to  Uic  cornfortB  of  oity  lifo,  *lepl  nftcr  tbo  bftltle  of  Trenton  in 
tents  and  ItuniH,  or  iu  tlic  open  air,  in  the  culdvst  months  of  the 
year;  yet  in  the  course  of  six  weeks  only  two  were  ill,  uiiil  lliero 
va»  hut  one  death.  Dr.  Rush  says  be  ean  only  account  for  the 
leullhineiM  of  so  large  a  number  of  men  under  such  circumstances 
by  the  vigor  infused  into  the  human   body  by  tJio  vietory  of 

IfFronton  having  produced  insensibility  to  all  the  usual  rouioto 
^Jl&es  of  dieeiise.' 
^Vo  one  will  doubt  that  the  sensations  of  liungir  and  thirst  arc 
Diodilicd — aroused  or  dulled — by  the  condition  of  the  mind.     A 
^     llhUd  hi'ars  water  nientiont^rd  uiifl  experienceit  a  desire  to  drink  in 
i^KAKC^ucncu.     With  the  <lrunknrd,  thv  nivntal  intngu  of  it  gla»s  of 
Hspirits  will  excite  bis  peculiiir  thirst  for  drink.    I'craons  are  oftoa 
thirsty  when.aH  (.-very  one  knows,  if  the  attention  be  diverted,  the 
seubUtioQ  die^uppeurs.     But  apart  from  these  examples  of  thv  in- 
fluence of  ideas — the  imagination — there  are  eases    in   wliieli 
Hfemotional  exoitoment  tends  to  ereule  thirst.     Tbu»,  it  has  been 
"observed  at  the  commencement  of  an  engagement.     Dr.  Rush,  in 
his  essay  on  the  Ivjlurnee  of  the  American  Revolution  upon  the  Human 
Body,  Bays  he  noticed  thirst  to  bo  a  very  common  sensation  among 
both  the  officers  and  soldiers,     lie  adds  that  it  occurred  when  no 
exercise  or  action  of  the  body  could  have  excited  it  (Ixi.,  i.  p.  128). 
^bTbifl  is  tlie  more  striking,  because  the  eireumstance  of  the  mind 
"oeing  concentrated  upon  another  subject  failed  to  extinguish  this 
sen^itioD. 

The  influence  of  Emotion  in  causing  hunger  is  curiously  illus- 
trated by  the  following: 

A  bookseller  lately  informed  me  as  u  singular  circumstance 
tliat  a  pecuniary  loss  exerted  an  extraordinary  cfFoct  upon  bis 
appetite.  A  gentlcmun  hiid  bought  a  large  number  of  books, 
and  sent  u  check  for  them.  On  presenting  it  to  the  bank  the 
aokseller  found  that  it  was  worth  so  much  waste  paper.  Th« 
was  very  considerable  and  of  course  occasioned  much  disap- 
aintment  and  vexation.     It  waa  succeeded,  however,  by  an  uu- 

'  Sotno  of  thaw  cum  plea  buluBg  cquallv  to  tlie  inflaenM  of  tlie  miad  on  tbe  vallt 
'  bloodvMwli,  uid  upjnr  tbt  bond  of  "  InToluiiUr.v  diiucIm  "  w«  »h>ll  rvht  to  Iha 
I  of  Loiabud  ■t^in.  ^m 


OBUjiI  craving  for  food.     II«  Bent  out  for  »ome  bi-efstcak  nii(i  nto 
ono    of  the  hoarticst  meals  that  he  had  ever  done  iu  itttt  life., 
Mc» Denver,  from  that  time  hU  loBgciiuwd  him  noconccm.    Dearlj 
''^^^^ght  as  tlie  pleasure  of  his  moul  wa«,  be  acemcd  bnrdly 
■^^retit 


I 


Section  v.— I>y>flB«theiia. 


~S7bi>n  illnatrating  the  influence  of  emotionu)  states  upon 
^Vfclority,  aeveral  examples  will  be  given  in  which  pain  n-os  present 
*-**  one  of  the  reRutto.     There  are  other  caseB  in  which  the  vas- 
cularity is  either  not  marked  or  altogether  secondary,  and  ia 
Mrhich  severe  puin  is  the  prominent  and  primary  symptom ;  being 
the  tfon»equence  of  the  fear  of  pain,  or  the  witnessing  the  signs  of 
fMin  in  others. 

Daring  an  immk,  some  years  ago,  in  Paris,  a  trivial  event 
liappened,  and  in  related  by  Oratiolet  (xv.  p.  2)^6),  which  is  a  good 
illnstration  of  the  tfiwt  produced  upon  sensation  by  psychical 
impreaAions.     A  company  of  soldiers  and  National  Guarrlaj  en- 

C    gaged   in   the   line   TManche-Mibray,   were   exposed   t*or   a   fen^ 
moments  to  a  murderous  tire  from  all  sides.     One  of  the  coni^" 
batant«  received  a  slight  contusion  from  a  rellected  ball  upon  the 
shoulder,  and  scarcely  noticed  it.     Arter  the  iikimiisb,  however, 
experiencing  a  momentary  pain  in  the  part  wliich  hud  been  struck, 
and  fancying  in  his  fright  be  bad  received  a  more  severe  injury, 
bo  felt  a  stream  of  blood  flowing  down  the  side  of  his  vbest  IVom 
the  wound.    "  He  distinctly  felt  it,  yet  the  skin  bad  not  even  beeBj 
broken."  4 

Oratiolet  (loe.  cit.)  also  mentions  two  medical  students,  engaged 
in  dlsBcction,  one  of  whom  playfully  struck  the  other's  extended 
Soger  with  tlic  back  of  his  scalpel.  Frightened,  and  imagining 
tliat  be  wa«  cut,  be  uttered  a  terrible  cry,  and  when  lie  discovered 
hi»  miittake  averred  that  tbc  pain  was  so  acute,  that  be  thought 
the  inslri) merit  bad  penetrated  to  the  bone. 

One  of  my  friends,  on  hearing  of  a  relative's  hand  having  been 
injured  by  a  pistol-sliot,  felt  an  acute  pain  not  fur  from  the  spot 
and  turned  very  pule. 

Professor  Bennett's  case  of  a  terrified  hutcbL-r,  who,  on  tryllj 
to  book  up  a  heavy  piece  of  moat,  slipped,  was  suspended  by 
iroi  by  the  hook,  and  when  taken  to  u  chemist,  said  be  mSat 
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acute  Agony,  \»  well  kiiowu.  Tbe  bixik  had  ouly  trav«ned  his 
uuiit,  liiv  arm  wiut  uuiiijurud,  aud  yd  tlirough  foar  he  cried  out 
witli  "  cxcciwivo  [Miiii  "  wLcu  tbo  «lcevo  was  cut  off  in  order  to 
allow  ot'llic  iirm  being  i-xumiuL-d. 

An  cxiH'^Uciit  l'\uiii])]l-  uf  tbt'  iiitluouce  of  emotional  cxcitvtauiit 
in  tbo  form  of  a  fuarlul  bfliof,  in  CAueliiga  i^orreeiioudiog  aciieu- 
tiou,  18  given  by  Dr.  JJoblo  (Ixv.  p.  120)  ou  the  authority  of  Dr. 
Whilcbiad: 

"  Moni).  Boutibouno,  a  man  of  literary  attuinmcnls,  a  native  of 
Pari*,  served  in  ^Najjoltoii's  army,  and  was  present  at  a  number 
of  engageiiiGnts  during  the  early  part  of  the  present  century.  At 
tbo  baitlc  of  Wagraiii,  which  resulted  in  a  treaty  of  peace  with 
Austria,  in  November,  1809,  Moiib.  Boutibunnr  was  at-tively 
engaged  during  the  whole  of  the  fray,  which  histed,  if  I  rightly 
remember,  from  soon  allor  midday  until  dark.  The  rauks  around 
him  had  been  terribly  tliinned  by  the  enemy's  shot,  so  that  his 
position  at  sunset  was  nearly  isolated ;  and  while  in  tlie  act  of 
reloading  his  musket,  he  was  shot  down  by  a  oanuon-ball.  Thu 
impression  produced  upon  hie  mind  was  that  the  ball  had  pastod 
Irom  letV  to  right,  through  his  legs  below  the  knees,  sepuratin^ 
them  from  his  thighs,  ua  he  sud<lenly  sank  down,  shortened,  as  he 
believed,  to  the  extent  of  about  a  foot  in  measurement,  the  trunk 
o!"  the  body  falling  backwiirds  on  the  ground  and  the  senses  being 
completely  paralyzed  by  the  shock.  In  this  posture  he  lay 
motionless  during  the  remainder  of  the  night,  not  daring  to  move 
a  muscle  for  fear  of  fatal  consequences.  He  experienced  no 
severe  suffering;  but  this  immunity  from  pain  he  attributed  lo 
the  stunning  effect  produced  upon  the  brain  and  nervous  system. 
'My  wounded  companions,"  said  he,  'lay  groaning  in  agony  on 
every  side,  hut  I  uttered  not  a  word,  nor  ventured  to  move,  le^t 
the  torn  vessel  should  be  roused  into  action  and  produce  fatal 
hemorrhage,  for  I  had  been  made  acquainted  with  the  fact  that 
the  bloodvessels,  wounded  in  this  way,  did  not  usually  bleed  pro* 
Jiisely  until  reaction  took  place.  At  early  dawn,  on  the  following 
ming,  I  was  iiroused  from  a  troubled  slumber  by  one  of  the 
ical  staff,  who  came  round  to  succor  the  wounded.  *  What's 
matter  with  you,  my  good  fellow  ? '  {Qu'a't-il,  mon  eamaradef) 
he.  'Ah!  toucha-moi  daucematt,  je  eoiis  prie;'  I  replied, '  Vh 
I  de  canon  m'a  emporti  les  jambcs.'  lie  proceeded  at  once  to 
4xiine  my  legs  and  thighs,  and  giving  me  a  good  shake,  witli  ft, 


- 


risdejok  he  exclaiux'd, 'Jbite«-rou3  leeer  (Vabord,  ronx  H'avcz  rim 
de  mat.'  Wlivrcupoii  I  sprang  up  in  utter  AfltonUlmient,  and 
stood  firmly  on  the  legs  which  I  believed  had  been  lost  to  me  forfl 
ever.  I  fvit  more  (liiitikriil  ttmii  I  had  ever  done  in  the  whole 
counic  of  my  life  bcforu.  1  hud  not  a  wound  about  me.  I  had, 
indeed,  been  shot  down  by  an  inimenw  cnnnon-hall,  but  instead; 
orpMsing  through  my  leg»^  u»  I  firmly  bvlicved  it  to  liave  done, 
the  ball  bud  iifw^c-d  muler  my  fi^el,  and  had  [doiiglied  away  a 
cavity  in  the  curtb  bcnvnth,  nt  K'ost  n  foot  in  depth,  into  which 
IDT  feet  8utldi'iily  isaiik,  giving  mu  the  idi^a  tlint  I  had  been  thus 
ibsttercil  by  the  e«]iai-iitiou  uf  my  logs.  Voil^  ce  que  at  /ait-it  k 
pnowcr  tPinuu/uuUion.' " 


I 


I 
I 


Section  VL^^peoial  S«tu«s. 

Tbe  influence  of  Emotion  in  exciting  the  eunse  ofAight  is  illu»- 
tmtcd  by  many  ghost  stories,  viBioim,  etc.  The  exprowion  of 
I'olvridgc,  ill  regard  to  this  c-Ihks  of  pbcnomeua,  is  a  happy  one, 
■^Thc  imagination,  under  (emotional)  oxcilcmont,  generates  and 
produce*  a  form  of  its  uwd."  The  Htate  of  the  fuulings  ot  the 
time  will  determine  the  character  of  phantasms,  whether  fearful 
or  agreeable.  Tboee  who  believe  iti  real  visitations  from  tliA 
other  world,  and  have  any  knowledge  of  pliyaiology,  do  not  deny 
that  there  are  subjective  as  well  as  objective  ghosts. 

All  this  is  true  us  fiiet — whether  we  hold  tJiat  tbe  sensory 
centres  are  called  into  activity  every  time  we  recall  to  the  mind 
the  localities  which  we  have  visited,  or  the  sounds  we  have  heard,  ■ 
in  accordance  with  the  position  taken  by  Bain  and  others,  that  a 
Bonsation,  and  a  remembrance  of  u  senflstion,  involve  the  same 
portion  of  the  brain — or  whether  we  believe  that  the  mere  recol- 
lection of  an  object  is  a  purely  idealional  act,'  involving  only 
those  portions  of  the  cerebral  cortex  whii-h  are  not  in  direct  com- 
munication  with  the  special  sense  organs,  while  nothing  short  of  ■ 
the  presence  of  distinct  hallucinations  or  illusions  of  the  senses, 
as  ocular  spectra,  implies  the  activity  of  the  sensory  perceptive 
centres. 

Are  the  organs  of  sense — the  distal  extremities  of  the  sensory 
nervea — themselves  affected  by  emotional  excitement?     In  other 


■  8«o  p.  83  nf  thU  work. 
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word*,  i«  9ucli  central  hypenpsl  liesia  transmitted  to  the  peripheral 
turuiiiiatioii»  of  the  iioivo^?  The  remarks  already  made  on  the 
luflucDce  of  the  Intellect  upon  Seusntion  (Chapter  H.)  apply  hero 
aUo,  mttiatis  mutantUt.  It  is  obvious  that  our  preHeiit  atan<]|x>int 
docs  not  necessarily  extend  boyond  the  central  terminations  of 
the  Boiieory  nerves.  It  is  suiBcient  that  we  allow  that  tlie»«  can 
be  excited  by  Ati  cmolional  impulse,  to  account  for  alt  the  sabjeo- 
tjve  ^usorial  phciiomeiiK  wliich  follow,  without  supposing  any 
centrifugal  cbuugo  to  take  place  in  the  course  of  these  nerves  or 
iu  tboir  pcripheml  vxpausious. 

Wc  know  that  a  m.in  who  labors  under  amaurosis  can  still 
behold  Hpoctia;  that  if  lie  is  deaf,  he  can  still  hear  au  audible 
■voice ;  or  can  smell,  though  his  olfactory  nerve  is  destniy«d ;  and, 
therefore,  it  cannot  ho  needful  to  suppose  any  centrifugal  action 
along  tlic  course  of  the  nerves  of  sense.  This  remains  a  secure 
position  to  lake,  even  if  it  be  true  that  this  backward  action — 
retransmission — can  occur.'  No  physiologist  has  gone  further 
than  Miiller  in  maintaining  that  it  can  and  doe«;  in  tiiot,  I 
venture  to  tliiuk  thut,  while  admitting  that  the  internal  parts  of 
the  apparatus  of  vision  are  alone  essential  to  the  production  of 
certain  [iht^numcna,  ho  confuuiidH  twu  views  wliii-h  are  distinct— 
the  one,  that  sensorial  phenomena  of  Hubjertivo  origin  aren«  truly 
status  of  sensiition  us  those  cxcitL'd  objectively:  the  other,  that,  in 
the  former  cobo,  there  is  usually  a  current  along  the  nerve  from 
centre  to  periphery.  He  is  right  when  he  says  tliat  phantasms 
and  visions  are  not  to  be  confounded  with  mere  ideus;  hut  when 
he  says  that  they  are  seated  "  in  the  senses,"  and  that  the  idea  iu 
the  sensorium  excites  the  active  state  of  particles  in  the  retina,  it 
would  be  cleurer  to  siihstitute  the  expression  that  the  idea  in  the 
cerebral  hemispheres  excites  the  action  of  the  sensorium  and  the 
central  terminations  of  the  sensory  nerves,  so  as  to  produce  the 
same  effect  aa  if  excited  by  a  peripheral  impression. 

'  Thnt  Bocompliihcd  phyikiBti,  tbf  Inlo  Dr.  Symundi, olHorvw — "I  donolMaaBf 
imjmiaibiltlsi  ill  HiK'b  a  lraiiiitiii««i<>n,  wb«n  thn.lnipmuiton  U  ixn ml ii rally  vIHfl«d; 
Biid  it  nppettn,  indw-'d.  Jonipwlml  probnble,  from  llu'  wi-ll-knowii  fuct  lh«  tbow 
IwrU  of  l\iif  iifrvoiia  njulnm  whloh  liuvn  iM^n  uocil  to  bn  aum-lnini  In  ihntr  action, 
pre  ever  ready  to  nympaUiiKc;  unil  tliiis,  whi'ii  h  <<i.'tln)n  pnri  i.>r  Ifar  1>raiii  iiumodl- 
utely  r»n(.'nnir4l  In  ihn  recalled  impmuion  i>,  from  eome  ponae  or  ntlier,  (ixclu<d,  nnd 
vrhich.  from  it*  L'ciniiwLit.iii,  liud  ortuii  been  ■.■xcitml  »l  tbi.'  rain(<  lirn«  witti  ■  apot  on 
tha  rftlna,  IIip  Inllcr  liecouifJ  tikowiti'  nffpclrd.  Bill  Ihough  Vic-  admil  llic  pmlia- 
bilit}'  uftucb  cuiiBviiling  iictiun,  wliul  Iihi  bovii  iilrOHd<r  ««.\A  Ik,  1  truit,  mitliciual  to 
■how  that  tbn  rnpmdiicllonor  the  Ktuution  take*  place  indtpeiidcnlly  "  (ixvl.  p.  SH), 
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Witli  regard  to  a  qacption  sometimes  ask«<)— nrc  tlio  suhjcctivc 
sensorial  phenomena  or  senentions  which  ari^  from  an  intcrnnl 
atinutlus  like  an  emotion,  as  real  ua  tl)08«  excitinl  by  an  external 
object? — it  is  obvious  that  a«  senuition,  and  the  consciooeiiess  of 
an  impression  made  upon  the  nerves,  are  the  same  thing,  and  as 
this  function  is  rented  in  tJie  i>«n»'ory  centres,  and  not  the  periplicry 
of  the  nerve,  it  is  as  truly  a  tK-nruition,  whether  the  ttcnsorinm  is 
reached  from  within  or  from  without;  whether  acted  upon  from 
above  or  l>elow.  Tlie  iiidividinil  who  thinks  he  se«^  an  olije<.-ti 
"which  is  not  present  to  excite  the  optic  nerve,  ought  to  be  lold~^ 
Dot  tlint  he  is  wrong  in  saying  he  is  eotiscious  of  the  sensation 
experiencvil,  but  in  su|)p(>sing  that  that  sensation  consists  of  the 
oonsciousne^  of  an  impression  produced  upon  the  peripheral  ter- 
■tination  of  the  nerve  by  an  external  object. 

Ill  the  majority  of  cases  of  fiilse  sensations  of  mental  origin, 
expectant  attention  uppcara  to  be  tlic  chief  clement  in  the  causo- 
tioii.  and  we  have  had  occasion  to  rvfer  to  several  interesting 
coses  in  a  pn^>vious  section.  In  some,  however,  although  a  state 
of  expectancy  is  also  present,  Fear  itself  hits  gvnuruted  this  expec- 
tant condition,  and  in  illustration  of  this  the  two  following  eiises 
may  be  mentioned.    The  first  has  reference  to  the  Heneo  of  smell. 

(a)  Olfactobv. — WTien,  durinp  the  reign  of  Charle«  L,  the  Par- 
liaraeiit  was  at  issue  with  the  King,  and  there  were  rumon  of 
dangerous  plotfi,  report  was  uiiido  to  the  Uoueu  of  ono  (without 
foundmion)  which  wan  designed  to  blow  up  the  members.  During 
its  reading  some  stood  up  alnniicd.  including  "  two  very  corpulent 
inembvrs,"  wIiohv  weight  broke  a  board  in  the  gallery,  wbicb  gave 
M  great  a  cruek,  that  some  thuught  there  was  a  plot  iiidood,  and 
Sir  John  Ray  cried  out  that  he  smdf  gunpowder.  The  rc«ult  was 
A  panic  in  the  House,  and  throughout  London,  followed  by  an 
armed  band  marching  to  Westminster  to  defend  the  IIouM  Irom 
tbis  imaginary  gunpowder  plot ! 

(A)  OcuLAH. — The  effect  of  alarm  and  imagination  id  health  upon 
the  sense  of  night,  aa  well  as  upon  feeling,  is  exceedingly  well 
illustrated  by  the  following  account  given  by  Mr,  Braid: 

"  Two  captains  of  merchant  vessels  arrived  in  |>ort  at  the  same 
time,  and  both  went  to  take  up  their  quarters  in  their  usual 
lodgings.  They  were  informed  by  tbe  landlady  of  the  house, 
however,  that  she  was  %'ery  sorry  that  she  could  not  accommodate 
them  on  that  occasion,  as  tlie  only  bedroom  which  she  could  have 
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tapproprintcd  for  their  use  was  occupied  Ijy  tlie  forpw  i>t'a  gentlo- 
.man  juBt  dtcoa*ed.  Being  moat  anxious  to  remain  in  their  ac- 
customed lodgings,  nlnioet  on  anir  terms,  rather  than  go  elsewhere, 
they  offered  to  sleep  in  the  ronm  wherein  the  dead  body  vvaa  laid 
ont.  To  this  the  landlady  readily  gave  her  assent,  considering 
it  better,  so  far  as  «A<*wa«  concerned,  to  liave  three  such  cuetotners 
in  her  room  than  only  one,  and  he  a  dead  one.  Ilanng  re- 
paired to  bed,  one  of  the  gentlemen,  who  was  a  very  great  wag, 
began  a  conversation  with  the  other  by  asking  him  if  he  had  ever 
betbre  slept  in  a  room  with  a  corpse  in  it,  to  which  he  replied, 
"  Xo."  "  Then,''  said  the  other,  "  are  ynu  aware  of  the  remark- 
able circumstance  that  always,  in  such  cases,  al^er  midnight,  the 
room  gets  tilled  with  canaries,  which  ily  about  and  sing  in  the 
most  beautiful  manner?''  His  companion  expressed  his  surprise 
&t  this.  But  no  sooner  said  than  realized  ;  for,  the  candle  having 
been  put  out,  presently  there  was  a  hurst  of  music,  as  if  the  room 
aally  was  full  of  canaries,  which  were  not  only  heorfl,  but  at 
length  the  horrified  novice  in  the  clmmhcr  of  death  avowed  that 
(4>oth  saw  and  /ell  the  binis  flying  in  all  directions  and  plunging 
inat  him.  In  a  short  time  he  became  so  excited  tliat.  without 
Bng  lime  to  do  liis  toilet,  he  ru.«lieil  (iownRtairs  in  his  night* 
dress,  assuring  the  astonishiHl  household  of  the  fact,  and  ineiatiiig 
that  (he  room  really  wiin'/uite/nil  nf  furih.oi*  he  eould  testify  from 
the  evidence  of  his  senses,  for  he  hiid  not  only  hiarti  them,  but 
also  aten  and  /(/( ihcm  jUtppine/  their  wiiiffs  ar/ain^t  him  "  (xx.  p,  88). 
The  captain  had  some  excuse  for  saying  ho  hr^rd  them,  although 
I  not  for  seeing  or  feeling  them,  for  his  companion  had  really  imi- 
liated  tlie  not«  of  the  canary  by  blowing  through  a  reed  dipped 
in  water. 

Pcttigrew  cltce  from  ]>r.  Rcid  "  the  etwe  of  a  woman  who  was 
almost  blinded  by  fright,  in  witneswiiig  a  paroxysm  of  epilepsy 
with  which  her  hueband  was  nffvctcd  in  the  night.  In  one  eye 
Uie  vision  was  eompleti?ly  destroyed  ;  in  tbc  other  the  capacity  of 
•eeing  was  interntittent,  'going  and  coming,'  as  she  herself  de- 
scribed it,  'likv  tlie  sun  when  a  cloud  passes  over  it"'(1tZTi. 
p.  101). 

(c)  AuriTORY.— In  the  following  ease,  deafness  was  cnuaed  by 
fright.  It  is  given  by  Sir  Astlcy  Cooper  and  quoted  by  I'ettigrew: 
"A  child  ten  years  of  age,  who  wanted  to  write  her  exercise  ond 
crape  her  slatc-pendl,  went  into  the  echool  in  tlie  dark  to 
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fetch  her  knife,  when  one  of  h«r  echoulfellows  hurst  from  hchtiid 
the  dftOT  to  I'pighteti  her.     She  wiw  much  tfrrificd,  and  her  head 

nvhcd.     On  the  following  dnv  shu  bn-ume  dt-uf,  and  on  the  next, 

BO  maeb  bo  as  not  to  hear  the  loudest  tulkiug.     Sir  Aetley  eaWfl 
her  three  months  uf^er  ihia  hud  happened,  and  ehe  continued  ia 
tfaifl  deploruble  Btate  of  deafness  "  ^Ixxvi,  p.  9y). 

Mr.  Dalby  informs  loe  that  he  hs«  had  several  remarkable 
cases  of  deafness  from  mental  eauscB  fall  under  his  notice.  He 
made  the  following  reference  to  them  in  his  Addrest)  iwt  President 
of  the  Section  for  "Diseasce  of  the  Ear,"  at  the  Internulional 
CongTCBc,  in  1881.  fl 

"  I  have  known  the  hearing  in  apparently  healthy  subjects  to^ 
be  almost  completely  lost  on  the  witnessing  a  sudden  death  of  a 
near  relative;  on  several  occasions,  immediately  upon  the  receip^H 
of  news  of  a  painful   nature;  in  the  cuao  of  women,  upon  the™ 
fright  produced  by  a  cry  of  fire  or  an  alarm  of  burglars  in  the 
bouse;  at  the  witnessing  of  the  terrible  sight  of  a  man  cutting 
his  throat;  once  on  the  receipt  of  great  good  fortune  which  had^ 
not  been  unttcipatcd.     On  t^^ch  of  these  occasions  the  hearings 
power  of  the  patic-nt  was  always  perfectly  good  up  to  the  time  of 
the  cataaCrophc,  and  imniediutety  af^envarda  the  deafness  waa 
intense,  so  that  the  change  in  all  probability  was  almnet  inMan< 
taueoas."    Mr.  Ilolhy  suggests  that  there  was  a  sudden  hyper* 
lemia  in  some  portion  of  the  brain,  or  perhajis  in  the  medulla  at 
the  origin  of  the  aaditory  nerve  (xciv.,  iii.  p.  SHO). 

I  am  not  aware  that  there  is  any  proof  of  hyperamia.  Rather 
would  it  aeem  likely  that  there  is  a  sudden  molecular  change  in 
the  nervous  tissue,  destroying  for  n  time  the  continuity  in  the 
course  of  the  auditory  track.  Or  if  the  change  be  vascular,  it 
•eetna  more  probable  there  is  capillary  spasm.  It  is  difficult,  hnW' 
ever,  to  see  why  it  should  persist  so  long,  a  difficulty  which  also 
applies  to  the  theory  of  hypenemia.  WTiatever  the  solution  may 
be,  it  doee  not  explain  satisfactorily  why,  when  the  shock  pa^iBca 
tfaroogh  the  optic  nerve,  the  organ  of  hearing  siifl'ers. 

Prof.  Sail,  of  Paris,  holds  the  view  that  localized  spasm  or 
onmp  of  the  vessels — cerebral  ischiemia — is  the  true  explanation, 
aud  he  records  the  following  case. 

In  May,  lM7d,  C.  D — ,  tet.  2(j,  was  in  good  health  when  he  had 
a  quarrel  with  his  mother-in-law  and  fell  into  a  violent  pasaion, 
Tranblingwith  emotion  he  went  home,  intending  to  relate  to  his 
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wiftt  wliAt  ]iiid  pa»«cd,  but  to  his  astonUhmctii  he  found  that  ho  trns 
ctoaf,nDd  moreover  he  <.-ouId  not  »peak.  Kright«iied  at  his  coudi- 
tjon,  ho  wrote  on  a  piece-  of  paper  thu  iianit;  and  u'Idrt.-««  of  a 
doctor,  showing  tlic  dcurncse  of  hU  mind.  The  next  dnv,  ut  four 
o'clock  in  the  niWnoon,  he  suddenly  reoovorod  the  power  of 
speech.  He  rciiinincd,  however,  complcioly  deaf  in  both  ears. 
He  bImo  labored  under  lefl  hemi-nniL-sthcHiit  (sec  under  "ann«- 
,  tbosia").  The  senses  of  ^m^U  and  tnsfe  wore  abolished  on  the 
Mine  aide:  that  of  sif/hl  wuakened.  Thi.-ru  was  a  slight  di.'gix'e  of 
left  facial  paral^-sis,  and  the  left  arm  was  weak.  The  tongue  de- 
viated to  lh«  loll  side. 

The  application  of  galvanii<m  removed  the  affection.  Tlio 
tactile  sensibility  first  increased,  and  on  the  fourth  application  the 
patient  hoard  a  loud  cracking  in  the  right  car,  as  if  somuthing 
bud  burst  in  his  head,  and  hearing  was  inslantl^'  restored.  At 
the  same  instant  scusihility  fully  roturucd  and  he  was  ({uito  well. 

It  remains  to  add  that  a  year  aAcrwards  the  patient  had  u  re- 
turn of  the  symptoms  without  any  emotional  cause,  and  was  re- 
lieved by  the  same  treatment.  Two  months  subscfiuently,  a 
violent  emotion  caused  a  relapse,  and  he  was  for  the  third  time 
deaf  and  dumb,  and  aniestbesic  on  the  left  side.  He  waa  again 
treated  and  relieved  by  galvanism  (ciii.,  No.  1,  1881). 

(d)  GusTATORT.  —  See  the  above  illustration  of  the  influence 
of  the  emotions  on  the  sense  of  taste.  llyBterical  cases  of 
bomi-uniostbosia,  in  which  this  sense  is  involved,  ma^  also  be 
referred  to. 

(e)  Tactile  (see  jSs(hfsia). 

In  eonduding  this  chapter,  we  may  briefly  state  the  principles 
which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  the  influence  of  the  Kmotions  upon 
sensation,  exciting,  as  stated  at  the  commencement,  ordinu;-T  sen- 
sationa,  excessive  and  morbid  Bensations,  or  suspending  them 
altogether. 

1.  Thought  strongly  directed  to  any  part  tends  to  increase  its 
Tascularity,  and  consequently  its  sensibility.  Aesodated  with  a 
powerful  emotion,  these  eflects  are  more  strikingly  shown.  And, 
when  not  directed  to  any  special  part,  an  excited  emotional  con- 
dition induces  a  general  aonsilivencss  to  impressions — an  intoler* 
ance  of  noise,  for  example,  or  cutaneous  irritation. 

2,  Thought  strongly  directed  away  from  any  part,  especially 
when  this  is  occasioned  by  Emotion,  lessens  its  sensibility.     Aa 
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the  activity  of  the  cerebral  fuDCtionB  during  deep  intellectual 
operations  ezcIudeB  coDScioueneBB  of  the  impresBtona  made  upoQ 
the  Bensorj  nerves  generallj,  bo  an  absorbing  emotion  effectually 
produces  the  same  result 

3.  The  emotions  may  cause  Bensations,  either  by  directly  ex- 
citing the  sensory  centres  and  the  central  extremities  of  the 
nerves  of  sensation,  or  by  inducing  vascular  changeB  in  a  certain 
part  of  the  body,  which  excite  the  sensitive  nerveB  at  their 
peripheral  terminations. 

4.  There  is  no  sensation,  whether  general  or  special,  excited  by 
agents  acting  upon  the  body  from  without,  which  cannot  be  ex- 
cited also  from  within  by  emotional  Btatcs  affecting  the  sensoty 
centres ;  Buch  sensation  being  referred  by  the  miud  to  the  point 
at  which  the  nerve  terminatea  in  the  body. 


CHAPTEK    VIII. 

IKFLUKSCB  OP  THB  BMOTIOKS  UPON  THE  VOLUKTART  MUSCLES. 

The  Emotions,  hy  their  action  on  the  iieuro-nnisculnr  sjetem, 
may  cause — 

I.  Coordinats  cnntraotioB  and  rclaxntion  :  Movements,  M 

II.  In-e^ilar  and  excesuve  contraction:    Spasms  and   Con- 

viilsions. 
ni.  Loss  of  power :  paralysis. 


Section  I, — Utucnlar  Coiitraction  and  Belaxation. 

The  ordinary  infltient'e  of  Emotion  upon  the  musclea  is  most 
marked  upon  those  of  the  face — "the  Dyall  of  the  afiections" — 
and  ae  we  shnll  find  it  convenient  to  include  the  muBcles  engaged 
!n  reepiration  in  the  consideration  of  the  action  of  the  emotions 
on  the  voluntary  muscles,  it  must  be  added  tliat  they  are  strik* 
ittgly  influenced  by  emotional  changes;  less,  hnt  sufficiently  dis- 
tinctive, is  the  efl'cct  produced  upon  the  limbs,  especially  the  hand. 
The  question — To  what  extent  the  Influence  of  the  mind  on  the 
&cial  muscles  is  direct,  or  through  the  heart  and  lungs,  will  be 
referred  to  subsequently.  As  Kxpression  depends  on  the  contrac- 
tion and  rela-xation  of  the  muscles,  the  relation  between  Emotion 
and  muscle  becomes  of  great  interest  and  importance  in  a  phytri- 
ognnmical  point  of  view,  including  in  this  all  the  fleeting  expres- 
sions, gestures,  and  attitudes  to  which  the  paK^ions  of  the  soul 
subject  the  body.  The  predominance  of  one  emotion,  or  of  emo- 
tions of  one  class,  may  cause,  however,  more  than  evanescent  ex- 
pressions— may  determine  the  settled  character  of  the  featui'cs, 
and  is  the  basis  of  physiognomy  as  distinguished  from  more 
pathognomy — emotions  of  a  noble  and  lol>y  character  tending  to 
produce  a  refined,  and  those  of  a  geusual  character,  t,  debused 
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'  typt  of  expression,  which  taaj  become  not  only  permaaent  in  the! 
individual,  but  hereditary. 
As  Scott  describe-s  Bertram's  features,  in  Rokeb^ — 

"  Por«vil  {MUtioiu  cheTitfaM  long 
^^-  Hod  ploiiitb'd  them  trith  impivauoiw  (tiong." 

^^L    On  the  contrary,  w  Kutkin  says,  "  there  is  not  any  virtue,  the  ' 
^^b|lrcifle  of  which,  uvcn  momontarily,  will  not  impress  a  new  fair* 
^^otM  upon  the  fcaturca,  neither  on  thorn  only,  but  the  whole] 
1^  My." 

^1     Let  us  consider  now  the  most  Gtriking  und  funiilisr  eflocta  ot  I 
^B  flroog  emotion  upon  muscular  contraction  and  rclnxution. 
^M     Joy  excites  the  whole  muscular  sj'stem,  pruducing,  when  cx- 
^pcessire,  laughter,  rapid  motions  of  the  limbs,  dnaoiug,  ruuning, 
leaping,  throwing  the  arms  about,  and  clapping  or  rubbing  the 
haiidH.     When  moderate,  the  mouth  relaxes  into  a  smile  from 
contraction  of  the  zygomatic,  involving  with  it  the  smile  of  the 
eyes  from  action  of  the  orbicularis  palpebrarum.    The  levator  lubii 
raises  the  upper  Up  and  shows  the  teeth.     The  broad  griu  of 'Joy  i 
coDtniflts  witli  that  of  ITatc.     The  efl'ects  of  Joy,  as  coDtrustedi 
with  ihoee  of  Grief,  were  well  exhibited  in  the  Bamsloy  Colliery 
I       Kxploi^ion  of  1866,  when,  after  a  pcrioil  of  ttuRponse,  two  men 
rcachi.'d  the  top  in  ^lely — one  of  thmn  having  volunteered  to 
•eek  for  any  that  were  still  living,  and  succeeded  in  bringing  the  | 
other  in  wifety.     "  They  were  ne;u-ly  pulled  to  pieces  by  the  de- 
lighted cngiuccrs,  who  seized  thcnt,  shook  lianda  with  tliem, 
stripped  them,  scrubbed  and  congratulated  them  till  they  were 
almost  overdone." 

The  brighine»!  of  the  eye  in  joy  is  due  to  several  cansea;  one 
would  appear  to  bo  the  action  of  the  ocular  and  possibly  the  oi^ 
bicular  muscles  in  rendering  the  eyeballs  tense. 

The  signs  of  Joy  may  closely  bonier  upon  those  of  Fear,  be- 
eaose  the  mind  pictures  to  itself  the  poselblo  prevention  or  removal 
lof  the  sources  of  its  joy — 

*'Vis  fum  Mpud  ni*,  ila  »Dti»iM  ocmrontuii  «!  mcU 
8|ie,  gBudig,  minndo  boo  Uula,  Um  rcpeatimt  bono," 

AxDku,  Alt  v.  5c.  iv.  I.  U-(>. 

Here  Terence,  in  representing  Tamphilua  as  laboring  und< 
nixed  and  contending  fuvlings,  recognizes  the  psychological 
liBt  Fear  and  Joy  are  simultaneously  caused  by  glad  tidinga. 
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Tlio  nMtrilfi  arc  dilated,  tho  iinglo  of  the  mouth,  the  eyelida^ 
and  the  eyebrow's  aru  ruigod  b}-  pleasurable,  and  depreeaed  hy 
painrul  feelings.     The  activity  of  tlie  vocal  muEcloe  U  cxdted  by 
.Toy,  giving  a  clmractcriirtie  tone  to  tlie  voice,  but  it  may  be  too 
rapid  to  allow  of  iutelligiblQ  articulation — 

"  WitA  hurritd  toUt  and  cngrr  look, 
'  Funr  nol,'  ho  wiiil,  •  my  ImiIidI  ! 
WUl  Mid  l~Kdiili  (— ull  11  Kdl— 
Kajr,  ftmrnnt — 1  wiJl  wll  |>mv!do 
Th»*nrFl}'  of  my  loY<>ly  bridi' — 
Mjr  liridc? '  bal  Ihnt  the  aeaitU  eluuff 
tn  trtmor  to  kU/altrriiiff  lanffut." 

LuHu  ov  tiiK  Uleu,  CAsta  ti.  xii. 

Still  further  embarrasHmeiit  is  caiinod  by  increased  frequency  of 
Bwnltowing. 

The  muscles  directly  engaged  in  rcHpiradon  are  excited,  and 
indirectly  induce  changoB  which  more  properly  belong  to  the 
organic  functions. 

In  explaining  the  action  of  Joy  on  the  muacles,  Darwin  ob-      | 
sorvcs,  *'  with  animalit  of  all  kind«  the  acquirement  of  aIniOHt  all 
thoir  pleasures,  with  the  exception  of  those  of  warmth  and  rest,      i 
are  aseoointcd,  and  liavo  long  been  associated  with  active  movo- 
meiit«,  as  in  the  hunting  or  acarcli  allcr  food,  and  in  their  court- 
ehip;  moreover,  the  mere  exertion  of  the  muscles  after  long  rcat 
or  confinement  ie  in  iti4clf  a  pleuHurc,  us  wo  ourselvcB  feci,  aud  u      i 
we  MO  in  the  play  of  young  animals.     Therefore,  on  this  latter 
principle  alone,  we  n>igtit,  perlmjiv,  expect  that  vivid  ploaaure 
would  be  apt  to  show  itself  converaely  in  muscular  movements  " 

(xcv.  p.  77).  m 

Of  the  sounds  produced  during  the  laughter  of  Joy,  Darwin^^ 
observes,  "  we  c«n  seo  in  a  vague  manner  how  the  utterance  of 
soundit  of  some  kind  would  naturally  become  associated  with  a      ' 
pleasurable  state  of  mind:  for  throughout  a  large  part  of  the 
animal  kingdom,  vocal  or  instrumental   ooundB  are  employed      , 
either  as  a  call  or  as  a  churm  by  one  sex  for  the  other.    They  are      i 
aUo  employed  as  the  means  for  a  joyful  meeting  between  the 
parents  and  their  oflkpring,  and  between  lUe  attached  members       ' 
of  the  same  social  community.     But  why  the  sonnde  which  man 
utters  when  he  is  pleased  have  the  peculiar  reiterated  character 
of  laughter  we  do  not  know.  .  .  .  This  is  an  equally  obscu 
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'  point  why  the  corners  of  the  mouth  nrc  rctmctcd  and  tli«  upper 
lip  raided  during  ordinary  lauglitcr"  {xcv.  p.  207). 

Gmt — ^In  the  early  stagu  of  CJrief,  acute  pnin  inducw  wringing 
of  the  hands,  grinding  the  tcL-th,  tvuring  the  hair,  sobbing  and 
groaning.  It«  inflncnce  on  thu  power  of  spocdi,  whva  t)xtretue,_ 
is  well  deecribed  by  Capulct  in  "  Roiueo  and  Juliet " — 

■•  Ocslh,  U»l  bath  U'«n  her  hunix  hi  nnkc  nie  wail, 
TIm  up  roj  U>ngU9,  and  will  not  let  mo  ipckk." 

Yet  not  IcM  truv  is  the  description  of  hnpelcsancss,  in 
chronic  form,  by  Collins  in  bis  Ode  to  the  Paseiioiia. 

"Willi  woftil  moMUPM,  wan  despair, 
Low  lUlloD  tiiuniU,  liii  grii^f  tw^il'd; 
A  (I'lKinn,  ttran)!o,  and  minxlnl  air, 
Twiu  mJ  bv  lit*,  \>y  tlnru  'Iwm  wild." 


While  hope — 


Willi  Vfvm  to  Auri 


• 


RnvliAiiUd  Htiil'd,  and  wav'd  hor  iciUon  lialr." 

In  a  later  stage  Grief  induoei^  feeble  n-^piratory  movements 
and  Bighing,  and  produces  on  all  the  muscles  very  different  effects 
from  .loy.  They  art,,  in  fact,  the  uatunil  rfsuU  of  pain  which 
has  been  folt  to  such  n  degree  08  to  exhaust  tlie  e^'stem;  the 
faccid  muscle  now  droop  under  their  own  weight,  thoite  of  the 
dieek  e«pocially  tending  to  product-  by  tb«ir  action  on  th« 
eyelids  the  familiar  expression  of  sadness.  ■ 

Thf  antagoiiisni.  in  (irief,  to  tlio  orbiculiiris  palpebrarnm,  cor- 
mgator  supertilii,  and  pyruniidalis  mwi,  indicated  by  the  obliquity 
of  the  eyebrows,  has  K'd  Darwin  to  propose  an  ingeniouR  explana- 
tion, after  being,  ht-  siiys.  sorely  puz<ilL-d  to  discover  one.  One 
sunny  day  he  mot  a  girl  whose  oyebrows  as  ehe  looked  up  at 
htm  became  very  oblique,  and  the  forehead  furrowed.  On  ro- 
taming  homu  ho  made  threw  of  his  children  gaze  at  the  top  of  a 
tall  tree  standing  agninst  an  cxtreiuely  bright  sky.  The  abovo- 
mentJoncd  grief  muscles  were  energetically  contracted  to  protect 
the  eyi^  from  glare.  In  still  trying  lo  look  npwardii  »  struggle 
occurred  between  them  and  the  frontalis  muscle,  especially  be- 
tween its  central  fascist  and  thu  pyniniidalii<  nani.  The  effect 
waa  precisely  the  same  as  witnussed  in  grief  or  anxiety.  Children 
coatract  the  grief  musclos  whun  they  acreain,  for  the  purpose  of 
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in  the  Jiret  instaneo,  compresfting  iheir  eycA  ftiid  ad  protect! 
them  from  being  gorged  with  blooii,  ami  afterwanls  from  Imt 
"I  iherefore,"  eajs  iJarwin,  "expected  to  find  with  children,  tliat 
when  lliey  cndeaviired  either  to  prevent  &  crying-lit  from  <;oining 
on,  or  lo  stop  crying,  they  would  check  the  contraction  of  the 
ubove-nanied  musclea,  in  the  same  manner  as  when  loolcioj^ 
upwards  at  a  bright  light;    and  conf<eqnentIy  that  the  central 
faflvite  of  the  frontal  muscle  would  often  be  brought  into  play." 
Mr.  Darwin  observed  children  under  Buch  oircum«tnncr8,  uod 
found  this  to  be  the  case.     He  met,  for  instance,  a  little  girl  who 
had  been  frightened  by  a  dog,  and  when  he  inquired  th«  cause, 
"she  stopped  whimpering,  and  her  eyebrows  inatantiy  became 
oblique  to  an  extraordinary  degree.     Here,  then,  as   1  cannot 
doubt,  we  have  the  key  to  the  problem,  why  the  central  fasciA 
of  the  frontal  muecle  and  the  mnRclen  round  the  eyc9  contract  in 
opposition  to  each  other  under  the  influence  of  grief,  whether 
their  contraction  be  prolonged,  ao  with  the  melancholic  insane, 
or  momentary  from  some  trilling  cause  of  distrcHit.     We  have  all 
of  ue  as  infants  contracted  our  orbicular,  corrugntor.  and  pyra- 
midal muflcles,  in  order  to  protect  our  eyes  whilst  soreaining; 
our  progenitors  before  us  have  done  tlie  sumo  during  nitmy  gen- 
eration*; and  though  with  advancing  years  we  easily  prevent, 
when   feeling  diKln^ssed,  the   utterance  of  screams,  wu  cannot, 
fi'om  long  hitbit,  always  prevent  a  slight  contraction  of  the  above- 
aaroetl  muscles;  nor  indeed,  do  we  olwcrvc  their  contraction  in 
ourselves,  or  fttlcmjit  to  stop  it  if  slight.     But  the  pynimidal 
muscles  6cem  to  be  less   under  tlie  command  of  the  Will  than 
the  other  related  museles;  and  if  tJiey  bo  well  developed,  their 
contraction  can  be  cheeked  oidy  by  the  nntagonietic  contraction 
of  the  central  faseiiw  of  the  frontal  muscle.    The  result  which 
ticccsearily  follows,  if  these  fiiseite  contract  energetically,  is  the 
oblique  drawing  up  of  the  eyebrows,  the  puckering  of  their  inner 
ends,  and  the  Ibrmution  of  rectangular  furrows  on  the  middle  of 
the  forehead.     ...     In  all  cases  of  distress,  whether  great  or 
mioll,  our  brains  tend,  through  long  habit,  to  send  an  order  to 
certain  muscles  to  contract,  as  if  we  were  still  infants  on  ihu 
point  of  screaming  out;  but  this  order  we,  by  the  wondrous 
power  of  the  Will,  and  through  habit,  are  able  partially  to  coun- 
teract, although  this  is  effected  unconsciously,  as  &ir  as  the  nieanit 
of  counteraction  are  concerned"  (xcv.  p,  IQ'i), 


\y  obecrviHl  whoti  spunking  of  Jo,v,  Uie  angles  of  the 
moutb  arc  doprtiwcd  in  Grief,  hy  Uie  acUon  of  the  <]epre»»oreH 
angali  oris.  The  cxpliiunliun  is  i-oforitid  hr  Danviti  to  the  wine 
gcD«rtil  principle  as  the  obliquity  of  the  oyobrows.  Children 
when  they  scrcntn  not  only  contract  the  orbicular  muitcles  iind  bo 
dmw-  up  the  lip.  but,  iu  order  to  kuep  thu  tnoutb  open,  the  du- 
preMors  of  the  nn^^les  of  th«  mouth  uct  Htrungly.  Lri  grief  or 
low  spirits  the  same  will  huppeii,  for  "as  the  doproseor*  have 
been  repeatedly  brought  into  strong  action  during  infancy  in 
many  generations,  nerve-force  will  tend  to  flow,  on  the  principle 
of  long  asaociatcd  habit,  to  these  muHclea  iw  well  w  to  various 
other  6icisl  musclca,  whenever  in  after-life  even  a  slight  feeling  of 
dtstress  is  experienced.  But  as  tho  depressors  are  somewhat  leas 
Dnder  the  control  of  the  Will  than  most  of  the  other  muscles, 
we  might  expect  that  they  would  often  slightly  contract  whilst 
the  others  remained  passive.  .  .  .  The  above  actions  (includ- 
ing a  slight  sufliieion  of  tears)  may  he  conetderod  as  rudimenlal 
featigefl  of  the  screaming  fits,  which  are  so  frequent  and  pro- 
longed during  infancy"  (xcv.  p.  107). 

Oontrvit  the  mild  facial  cxpreasiou  and  crouching  utlitudu  of 

Evmilitj  with  the  firm  and  deoi-iive  tread  of  Pride,  the  head  erect 

^.     or  thrown  back,  the  mouth  firm  and  compressed,  or  displaying 

^^    a  characteristic  smile — "Pride   smiling  stern,"   ae    Beatlie  ex- 

f       prenesit. 

^H  amc 


"  Th«  M|>  .if  Pride,  tlw  vy*  of  flamo, 
Th«  (utMrDtro  tip  tliat  apmnl  curl'd, 
Tlw  oy«  Ihnl  iMiii'd  to  tci»r(i  thn  world." 

KoKKBT,  C*MTO  I.  viiL 


Ikmiliiir  and  striking  are  the  characters  Pride  takes  when  it 
amounts  to  contempt,  or  scorn,  disdain,  sneering,  and  doflanco. 
n»rwin,  who  points  out  that  they  can  hardly  be  distinguiiihed, 
sllliough  they  may  be  expressed  in  difl'orent  ways,  refers  to  the 
slight  uncovering  of  tlie  canine  tooth  on  one  side  (levator  labil 
Btiperioris  Hlie<]ue  nasi)  which  may  occur  and  which  passes  into  a 
derisive  laugh  or  a  sneering  smile;  and  also  to  the  feature  insisted 
opon  by  Duchenne,  the  partial  closing  of  the  eyes,  or  averting 
them,  or  turning  the  whole  body  away,  the  signification  of  which 
b  clear,  namely,  that  an  individual  is  too  contemptible  to  be 
taken  any  notice  of.  Disgust,  a  closely  allied  feeling,  is  indicated 
by  signs  of  revulsion,  especially  about  the  mouth  and  in  tbi 
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action  of  the  bands.  Kxpnlmve  movements  of  various  kinds  are 
observed,  aa  spitting,  and  protrading  the  tongnc,  which  is  ppovep- 
bially  insulting.  The  Aby&siniiitiK,  the  Aiiatralinnii,  the  Malaya  of 
Malacca,  the  Fucgians,  and  negroes,  are  all  known  on  the  testi- 
mony of  travellers  to  manifest  their  contempt  by  spitting  (scv,  p, 
2(;i).  The  exposure  of  the  t-anine  tooth,  referred  to  as  occasionally 
seen  in  sneering,  has  been  worked  out  by  IJsi-win  in  a  very  inter- 
esting manner.  "  I  have  seen  it  exhibited,"  he  says,  '*  with  perfect 
distinctness  by  a  lady  who  was  being  quizzed  by  another  person. 
It  was  described  by  Parsons  (TVansad.  Philosoph.  &>c.,  App.  1746, 
p.  65)  as  long  ago  as  174(),  with  an  engraving  showing  the  un- 
covered canine  on  one  side.  Mr.  Rylander,  without  my  haxing 
made  any  illusion  to  the  snbjeot-,  asked  me  whether  I  had  ever 
noticed  this  expression,  as  he  had  been  much  struck  by  it.  He 
has  photographed  for  me  a  lady  who  ttometimc-s  unintentionally 
displays  the  canine  on  one  side,  and  who  can  do  so  voluntarily 

with  unusual  distinctness The  action  is  the  same  a«  that 

of  a  snarling  dog;  and  a  dog  when  pretending  to  fight  often 
draws  up  tlie  lip  on  one  side  alone,  namely  that  facing  his  antag- 
onist. Our  word  sneer  is  in  fact  the  same  as  mnri,  which  was 
originally  snar,  the  t  •'  In-ing  merely  an  flcmcnl  implying  contia- 
uanco  of  action."  (Wedgcivood.)  I  suttpeet  thai  we  see  a  tr»c« 
of  this  same  expression  in  what  is  called  a  derisive  or  sardonic 
smile.  The  lips  are  then  kept  joined,  or  ainioel  joined,  but  ot>o 
comer  of  the  mouth  'i»  retracted  on  the  side  towards  tlie  derided 
person,  and  this  drawing  back  of  the  comer  i«  part  of  n  true 
sneer"  (xcv.  p.  251). 

A  man  may  express  \m  sovereign  contempt  of  a  person  who 
asks  a  favor  of  liim,  by  ii  shrug  of  the  ishoulders.  lie  uSccts  to 
be  unable  to  do  anything.  To  an  Knglishman  the  motion  is  an 
irritating  one,  but  on  the  Continent  it  would  mem  gi^norally  to 
imply  no  more  tlian  helplessness,  or  a  negation,  a*  when  you  ask 
a  man  to  explain  any  circumstance  and  ho  indicates  that  he 
i.«nnot  do  so  by  shrugging  the  shoulders.  It  is  difficult  to  see 
why  the  muscles  which  cause  this  action  should  be  called  "the 
patience  muscles."  Darn-in  says.  "  this  gesture  implies  an  unio- 
lenlional  or  unavoidable  action  on  our  part,  or  one  that  we  cannot 
'»erforin ;  or  an  action  performed  by  another  person  which  we 
tonot  prevent."  It  accompanies  such  speeches  as  '*  it  was  not 
y  fault;"  "it  is  impossible  for  me  to  grant  this  fovor;"  "be 
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must  follow  liU  own  course;  I  cannot  stop  bim;"  and  Darwin 
might  have  ndded,  "I  don't  cure,"  n  phrase  iiidicntiv«  of  the 
mental  uUitudo  which  leuda  u«  to  refer  to  it  under  Contcuipt. 

**  The  attitude  uf  tlie  proud  courwr,  magnificently  cupnriitoucd, 
or  of  the  cock  that  has  Just  vunquishud  hi»  enemy,  coincided 
with  the  attitude  of  tlio  pruud  man,  so  far  aa  the  relation  of 
the  form  of  these  nninials  to  that  of  man  permits  it  In  ciieh 
ca«e,  the  head  is  high,  the  movement  grave  and  measured  "  (Gall, 
mcii.  iv,). 

With  this.  Gall  contrasts  the  expression  of  Vanity:  "Ohserve 
In  his  cage  either  a  canary  bird  or  a  goldfinch:  while  you  ad- 
dreos  him  in  a  kind  tone,  you  will  see  him  turn  from  side  to 
ride,  and  answer  you  in  afl^ctionate  accents  expressive  of  hia 
pleasure."  "One  of  my  bitches  is  never  happier  than  when  she 
is  carrying  my  slippers  in  her  mouth.  Chamied  with  this  hon- 
orable burden,  she  bridles  up,  and  wriggles  her  whole  body,  and 
the  more  I  exclaim  '  Fine  Stella,  fine  Stella !'  the  more  animated 
are  her  movements,  and  ehe  passes  from  one  to  anotJier  to  obtain 
a  tribute  of  admiration.  She  might  have  been  likened  to  a 
country  dnmwl,  in  a  new  gown  on  her  way  to  church,  wriggling 
to  and  fro,  with  head  up,  neck  stitf,  and  chc«t  protruded,  to 
draw  upon  hi.Tsi<lf  thv  envious  looks  of  her  companions.  Thitt 
game  bitch,  that  had  always  been  very  lively  and  fawning,  became 
suddenly  af11ii;ted  with  a  sullen  eaduuss,  and  in  spite  of  all  I 
could  do  to  enliven  her,  she  continued  lying  in  her  corner. 
After  two  years  of  melancholy,  she  suddenly  resumed  her  former 
gayety,  and  bt-gan  to  caress  me  with  her  ordinary  liveliness  and 
aft'ection.  In  the  course  of  the  same  day,  I  learned  that  a 
squirrel,  which  I  had  had  in  the  house  for  two  years,  had  been 
killed.  Never  was  unquiet,  vnin,  and  jealous  courtier  more 
deeply  wounded  than  was  this  poor  brute  by  the  presence  of  a 
strange  animal"  (xxii.,  iv.  p.  190;  v.  p.  282). 

The  attitude  of  the  man  iiilected  with  Vanity  is  the  opposite 
to  that  of  Pride,  although  both  are  founded  in  selfish  feel- 
ing. "  L'orgueilleux,"  observes  Descuret,  "s'tMfeve;  le  vanitettx 
s'^tale." 

The  characteristics  of  Envy  or  Jealonsy  are  well  described  by 
the  same  anther.  "  When  misfortune  happens  to  his  rival,  there 
is  an  infernal  smile  upon  hia  thin  lips;  if  fortune  is  his  tot,  his 
features  immediately  contract;  his  eyebrows  meet;  his  oyea  bu- 
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oomc  sunk  i»  their  »ockeU;  liU  figare,  Alre»<Iy  mnagre,'  Beem* 
to  become  Atnnied — iii  oliort,  tlie  envious  man  grows  thin  with 
the  good  fortune  of  iinothcr.  If  lie  hears  read  any  productioa 
of  remnrknble  merit,  be  i«  silent,  but,  wliile  fancying  tbftt  he 
conceals,  be  betrays  himHclf  nearly  nlx\'ay!i  to  nn  ncutc  observ'cr 
bj  a  eligbt  cluttering  of  the  feet,  a»  if  lie  wiitlied  in  ««mc  sort  to 
avenge  bis  vexation  on  the  ground"  (Ixvi.  p,  599). 

It  IB  fVom  the  came  motive  that  men  bite  their  lips  n-ith  jealoua 
vexation. 

>*  Bui  ^itwini;  <riinIo>y.  out  of  tliclr  *I|[hl, 
t>Utiiig  nluiie,  bi*  l>ill«T  lip*  did  bigbt. " 

Tni  Fakhir  Qducsix. 

Fear  amounting  to  Terror,  by  causing  spasmodic  respiration, 
Rtay,  as  in  grief,  choke  the  iitterBiice,  or  the  voice  ia  husky. 
The  facial  expression  is  tliat  of  dyspim-a.  In  describing  painful 
Kspiration,  Gratiolet  obBcrvea:  "  Ces  mouvemenis  ont  pour 
cause  inimi'diate  lea  contractions  de  ce  muscle  pcansster  du  cou 
(platyema  niyoidci«'),  dont  la  partic  faciale  a  recu  dc  I'nnatomistc 
Saiitorini  le  nom  de  muscle  rieur,  risorius,  enns  doute  par  aiiti- 
plira»e,  ear  ce  pri^teiidu  ri»onus  v»t  te  muscle  do  In  dyspnue  mor- 
tollc,  do  I'angoissc  et  dc  I't-pouvauto"  (xv.). 

Darwin,  who  uiitcrs  minutely  into  the  cautse  of  the  action  of 
the  pitttysma  myoidcs  in  contracting  with  the  shiver  of  Fear, 
arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  the  first  Hcnsation  of  Fear  or  the 
imagination  of  something  dreadful  commonly  excites  a  shudder. 
He  cuugbt  himHcIf,  he  sayi:,  giving  a  little  involuntary  shudder  at 
a  painful  thought,  siid  distinctly  perceived  that  his  platysma  con- 
tracted. One  of  his  eons,  while  getting  out  of  bed,  shuddered 
from  the  cold  and  felt  this  muscle  contract.  Mr.  Darwin,  there- 
fore, concluded  that  "iis  it  certainly  often  contracts  during  a 
shudder;  and  as  a  shudder  or  shiver  often  accompanies  the  tirat 
sensation  of  fear  we  have  a  clue  to  its  action  in  the  latter  case  " 
(xcv.  p.  .808). 

In  the  accounts  of  the  frightful  colliery  explosion  at  Barnsley, 
in  1866,  the  effects  of  fear  and  suspense  are  well  portrayed.  The 
cage  was  lowered  into  the  pit  in  the  hope  of  rescuing  some  of  the 
suflerers.  Then  two  men  lay  with  their  beads  over  the  edge  of 
the  pit  mouth,  the  spectators  standing  around  and  maintaining 

'  "  Lcanfncni"  (Shak«»i)««ro). 

'  Hu«(il«  lie  ttnyvuT  at  l>uch«nnp  (ic^r'-i  Album  Lfgmde,  >l.]. 
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tbe  most  profound  eilc-ncc,  life  or  death  liniigiug  on  tlic  rentilt  of 
the  eipcrimcut  The  atillm'ss  of  drath  wiw  prowrvi-d  by  llic  nwo 
•track  ocvupantB  of  tiio  platform,  lu  thviy  checktd  their  breath  uudcr 
Uic  influeuco  of  their  Liefil.v  wrought  feelings.  Then  the  two 
men  gmve  a  loud  ehout,  whirh  was  hvtird  e<.'hoing  and  reechoing 
within  the  shaft.  All  listvntd  in  siekmmff  auapaue  for  a  response, 
but  Douc  camo,  and  tbe  shout  was  repeated  with  a  like  result. 
In  Childe  Harold  is  well  expressed  the  signs  of  this  condition 

of  tniud : 

"All  hutven  wid  earth  *r«  (till,  tliouKb  ooi  in  *]c«p. 
But  brfalklrf  m  h«  grow,  when  feulinj,'  miM, 
And  (itoif  u  v«l(Hid  in  tliDuylila  toodurp," 

Fear,  if  it  doea  not  proceed  »o  far  in  tbe  direction  of  terror  as 
^lo  paralyze  the  Tuuscle?,  indueoJt  nipid  muscular  action  in  the 
of  flight,  while  it  lixesand  eoiilnictit  other  \>&r\»  of  the  body 
b  tlie  instinctive  attempt  to  conceal  and,  os  it  were,  diminish 
their  fli/x-.  The  man  flying  from  pursuit  wilh  his  head  bent  be- 
tween his  shoulders,  has  been  justly  cuniparnd  to  a  dog  with  it« 
tail  between  its  legs,  under  similar  cirouniHtuncus.  By  acting 
bicfly  on  the  flexor  mutcles,  fear  cuui^es  the  general  bonding  or 
^CUH'ing  of  the  frame — analagous  to  thu  action  of  the  hedgehog, 
«tc — while  courage  contracts  tho  extensors,  and  producos  expao- 
uon  and  height. 

"To  have,"  says  Mr.  Spencer  (x.,  i.  p.  48S),  "  in  a  slight  degree 
sach  psychical  states  aa  accompany  tbe  reception  of  wounda,  and 
are  experienced  during  flight,  is  to  be  in  a  atate  of  what  we  call 
Fear.  .  .  .  Fear,  when  strong,  expresaea  itself  in  cries,  In 
eflbrts  to  escape,  in  |ialpitatioiiA,  in  trcmblingB ;  and  the^c  are  just 
the  manifeatationa  that  go  along  with  an  actual  cuftering  of  the 
evil  feared." 

"  H*  Mi«w«T«d  nati|:lit  at  nil :  bill  ndtllng  new 
F«Bn  to  bii  nDiBZcmcnt,  nlnrini;  wyde 
With  nUiny  «7W  itnil  liortlMH  fai'llow  bew, 
Astoriulit  %\ooA,  u  one  ibni  IiuI'Mpjde 
lohfiuill  nirl«  nith  ihnlr  chulnn  untvde, 
Bim  yeic  Bf^inv,  nud  yctt  acHi'"-'.  boipnlcc 
The  gcnllc  knight ;  »ho  noajcbt  to  him  rojilydo; 
But  ln.'iublin(;  viery  jiifiil,  did  inly  qiuih*, 
ADd  fullring  tongue  nl  Init  tbeM  wotdi  leoma]  forth  to  ahitk«." 

'Thk  Faerik  Qvxkmk. 

The  muscular  states  alike  of  contraction  {or  tension)  and  relaxa- 
tion, And  illustration  in  tlie  emotion  of  Terror,  for  with  the  signs 
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of  the  former  already  lueiitioood,  and  "the  sUre  of  tlic  eye, 
are  <;omb)uotl  the  ruUixution  of  the  niiissetors,  the  sphiucters, 
aiid  tlie  procesiMM  of  orguuic  life  with  whicli  we  are  not  now  con- 
cerned.' 

Beattie  ha«  accurately  described  the  muscular  action  and  ap- 
penrauoe  of  the  eyes  in  one  form  of  fear — Smpicioa: 


"Siupicion  hidvi  hcrbnd, 
Nor  dnM*  th'  »blli]ilcly  glcainin)|;  ojrcbiill  rnlw." 


The  attitude  of  the  muscles  in  Courage,  firm  and  resisting,  and 
prepared  for  defence,  with  a  hold  facial  exprcsdon,  cuntra»t«  with 
llio  wcIUrecogiiiKcd  outward  siffus  of  Fear. 

The  influence  of  the  conflicting  mental  conditions  of  courage, 
or,  perhaps,  rather  defiance,  and  of  fear,  was  well  rcprci*cnted 
i-ocwutly  at  the  exvcution  of  Hinsoii,  at  Newgate.  I  ahbn^viato 
the  diMcriptioii  given  by  ihe  IMUi/  TrUgraph  :  "A  tall,  muiieular, 
and  somewhat  defiant-looking  man,  aikanced  intk  fpiick,jirm  tread 
up  the  step*  of  tlit-  scaffold.  He  was  detcniuiied  to  meet  his 
fate,  if  poisiblo,  unflinchingly.  He  exclaimed,  'Now  for  the 
grand  secret!'  and  when  he  reached  the  drop,  he  looked  with 
assumed  nonchalance  on  tlio  iron  chain  depending  from  the  croes- 
beam  above  him,  and  then  down  at  hie  feet,  with  which  he  ap< 
pcared  almost  to  stamp  npoii  the  drop.  His  whole  asjtect  for  a 
moment  was  that  of  a  niiui  who  hold  in  soprcrae  contempt  the 
fall  that  WU8  bttbro  him,  and  was  as  ri^ady  to  die  as  he  would 
have  been  to  live,  had  the  opportmiity  of  a  renewed  period  of- 
existence  been  afforded  him.  But  as  Calcraft,  who  had  followed 
the  culprit  to  the  drop,  proceeding  with  his  hideous  preparations, 
drew  the  white  cflp  over  the  condemned  man's  face,  every  particle 
of  courage  seemed  to  forsake  him;  his  whole  frame  quirered  WM 
fear  as  the  noose  was  adjusted  round  his  neck;  and  the  chaplain, 
speaking  the  last  words  of  spiritual  exhortation  left  him  to  meet 
his  doom.  Some  resistance  on. the  part  of  the  culprit  had  been 
anticipated,  and  from  his  demeanor  when  he  first  left  the  room 
where  he  was  pinioned,  probably  not  without  reason.  But,  m 
previously  stated,  his  whole  bearing  was  altered  in  a  moment 
when  the  full  reality  of  his  awful  jiofition  was  ronlized,  and  if  the 

'  Sm  a  KiHid  dnii5rl|iltiiii  <.f  llin  phyiicAl  rmjiector  Tfrnirand  of  utbcr  omutioiu  In 
Bun'B  Umutbii  and  Um  Will. 
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^■(cn-ices  of  the  two  warders  nho  6tood  behind  bitii  had  been  re- 
^M  quired,  it  wouhl  bnve  been  to  support  and  not  to  control  him." 
^B  CaUnaesa — a  placid  condition  of  the  feelings  generally — iB 
^m  '  marked  bv  a  gentle  contraction  of  the  muscles,  indicative  of  re* 
^  fioBe,  but  at  the  »tme  time  of  latent  power — by  a  countenance 
I  free  from  furrows,  but  not  relaxed  hy  weakness, 
H  Rage  or  Anger  contracts  the  manseters,  inflates  tbe  nostrils, 
^1  eipands  the  chest,  furrows  the  forehe&d,  and  exposes  and  rolla 
^F  Uie  eyeballs,  denches  the  list,  and  indaces  a  violent  action  and 
more  or  less  rigidity  of  the  muscles  generally;  it  usually  impels 
the  body  forward,  while  Fear  impels  it  backward.    The  zygomatic 

Imiuclen  and  levatores  labii  contract,  and  expose  the  teeth. 
I  one  day  saw  two  cabmen  quarrelling  in  the  street,  one 
violently  gesticulating  while  the  connleimnce  of  the  otlier(and 
older  man)  was  completely  controlled,  and  he  held  his  hands 
Ifciiind  liim.  On  placing  myself  in  a  position  where  I  could  see 
UicRi,  [  found  they  were  in  vigorous  action.  The  overflow  of 
Berve-force  found  vent  tbere  while  the  man  commanded  his  feat- 
Brw  in  order,  as  lie  supposed,  to  conceal  Lis  anger. 

Darwin  attributes  tlic  most  striking  signs  of  Ilage  to  a  direct 
kCtion  of  the  excited  seni^orium.  But  he  observes  that  unimnls 
and  their  progenltorw  have,  whon  attafkcd,  fought  and  defended 
them»elvefl,  which  they  would  not  Iiavo  done  unless  enraged. 
The  muscular  action  thus  a»oi-iiited  with  rage  is  inherited. 
Further,  \-urious  organs  will  bo  iitlectt'd  by  rage  in  nearly  the 
.same  way  as  by  bodily  sutt'cring.  The  heart,  according  to  him,  is 
■fleeted  in  a  direct  manner,  jirobably  also  by  hiiMt;  voluntary 
exertion  incrcuaea  its  action :  nerve-force  readily  flows  tbrough 
accustomed  channels,  and  thus  although  there  may  not  be  any 
muscular  action  whatever,  the  eflect  of  the  emotion  of  rage  will 
b«  to  increase  tbc  flow  of  nervous  force  to  this  organ,  and  the 
Will  cannot  control  it  if  it  would  (xcv.  p.  76). 
^K  "The  destructive  passion  is  shown,"  obaen'es  Spencer, '*  in  a 
^'general  tension  of  the  muscular  8,>-Bteni,  in  gnashing  of  teeth  and 
protrusion  of  the  claws,  in  dilated  eyes  and  nostrils,  in  growls; 
and  these  are  weak  forms  of  the  actions  that  accompany  the 
killing  of  prey.  Everyone  can  testify  that  the  psychical  state 
called  Anger  consists  of  mental  representationsof  the  actions  and 
npreflsiotiB  which  would  occur  while  iiiJIicting  some  kind  of 
in  "(x.  p.  488). 


The  deacrtption  of  Karl  Doorm,  who  "  took  hU  rasaet  beard 
'between  his  teeth"  in  his  anger,  adniiruhly  represents  tlie  sym- 
holic  acts  of  this  paesioii,  as  well  as  tlie  uccouipanying  rapid 

Imovomonta — 
Oil 


"Ai  tlii*  hr  itinicd  nil  m],  iiiidpocodliii  linll; 
Now  guun'A  Li»  uatlcr,  imw  h!i  tippBr  lip.'' 


IndigBatioo. — This  slate  and  Anger  differ,  as  Darwin  olMervu, 
only  in  degree  from  Rage.  "  The  respiration  is  a  Httlc  hurried; 
and  as  ull  the  muscles  serving  for  this  function  act  in  asttociation, 
the  wings  of  the  nostril  are  somewhat  raised  to  allow  of  a  free  in- 
draught of  air,  and  this  is  a  highly  characteristic  sign  of  indigna* 
tioH.  The  mouth  is  commonly  compressed,  and  there  is  almost 
always  a  frown  on  tlic  hrow,  instead  of  the  frantic  gestures  of 
extreme  rage.  An  indignant  man  unconsciously  throws  himself 
into  an  attitude  ready  for  attacking  or  striking  his  enemy,  whom 
h«  will  perhaps  scan  from  head  to  foot  in  defiance.  He  carries 
his  head  erect,  with  his  chei^t  well  expanded,  and  the  feet  planted 
on  the  f*round.  lie  holds  his  arms  in  various  positions,  with  one 
or  both  elbows  squared  or  with  the  arme  rigidly  suepended  by  his 
sides.  With  Europeans  the  fists  are  commonly  clenched  "  (xov. 
pp.  34R-7). 

Love  und  Hate  prcRfiil  their  opposite  characteristics  no  loss 
clearly;  the  general  effect  of  the  former  on  the  body  being  to 
possess,  retain,  and  embrace  tJie  object  upon  which  it  expends 
itself;  the  attitude  of  the  mother  pressing  the  child  to  her  breast 
being  in  unison  with  the  leading  feeling.  The  smile  of  Hate  may 
be  opposed  to  that  of  Love,  for  we  may  witness,  eepeciatly  when 
a  person  thinks  he  is  able  to  succeed  in  a  nefarious  scheme, 

"ThoghuUy  imiUorrnll  H>iti>:nUy." 

OoDtrast  again  the  expression  of  Adoratioii,  n  compound  of  love, 
render,  and  four,  with  that  of  Baren^;  taking,  on  the  ouc  band, 
lie  exquisite  description  of  Una — 

■'  With  foMol  hand',  find  knPM  flilt  lawlj  bent. 
All  aiffbt  tbo  tvKtcht." 


"^r  Wordsworth's  Unee: 


"(Julot  uanun, 
BrMtbtan  wiUi  adonitkin.' 
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A.Dd  on  tbc  otlicr,  Collins's  stanza: 

" bill,  witli  a  trona. 


P 


Rcv(Tiig;i<  iinjiotlMil  rnM: 
H*  ibtv*  hii  l)li>cHl.aUiin'(l  iword  in  thunder  down. 

And,  with  R  -niihorin^  lonk, 

Th*  imrHlMotiiiuiiii;  trtinipet  took, 
And  blew  •  biMt  «□  loud  and  dread. 
Wen  n«'eT  pR>ph«tlc Miinib  *u  full  of  wo«; 

And  VTtr  uid  anon  hn  boat 

The  doubling  drum  wSlh  nirloii*  hcHt. 
AmI  though  aainetinm,  moh  dnarjr  pauM  b«twMD, 

Dfjectcd  Pitv  B[  hii  lido 

Der  wiul-tiibdintig  v<iio0  applied. 
Yet  ttill  ba  kept  hi*  Hild  unaller'd  lolcn. 
While  caoh  ftrttln'il  Imll  ot  tight  acon'd  bimllng  rmm  hli  head-'' 


n 


From  thcttc  i!xi>mj>le»,  it  ia  sufficiently-  clear  that  certain  feclinga 
of  the  mind  act  upon  certain  muscles  of  the  body  in  preference  to 
others.  Taking  those  of  the  eyebrow  alone,  it  ia  not  nil  atliiir  of 
chance  that  one  statu  of  mind  induces  contraction  of  the  orbtcu- 
larirt  palpL'bruruni  and  the  pyraniidalis  nasi,  and  thereby  a  lower- 
ing expression;  another  (joy  or  inquifiitiveneos)  contraction  of 
the  froulal  muDcle,  and  consequently  an  arched  eyebrow;  and  a 
third  (agony  or  painful  thinking)  contraction  of  the  corrugator 
■apercilii.*  The  fixetl  relationship  between  certain  muselcB  and 
certain  mental  fltates  is  also  proved,  converi*ely,  by  the  effects 
produced  in  evoking  the  latter,  by  placing  the  former  in  par- 
ticular attitndeR.  Thiii  can  be  done  to  sonic  extent  in  »n  ordinary 
condition  of  the  system,  but  can  only  be  thoroughly  effected  in 
ortiBcial  Aomnambuliam  or  Braidivm. 

To  determine  the  exact  relation  between  particular  emotions 
Uid  particular  mu^des,  there  arc  tlireu  methods  available.  The 
first  la  to  observe  the  contraction  of  the  muscles  under  the  influ- 
ence of  well-recognized  emotions,  whether  in  thu  sune  or  ineano; 
the  second,  to  call  up  distinct  feelings  when  the  peculiar  condi- 
tion of  ilic  nervous  system,  known  as  artificial  somnambulism, 
boa  been  induced,  and  then  to  note  the  action  of  thu  muscles;  the 
ihinl,  to  galvanize  the  musclea  separately  and  observe  thu  mental 
expression  produced. 

The  opinions  universally  held  in  regard  to  the  expression  of 
the  emotions  are  baee4]  on  the  first  method;  when  wo  speak  of 
universal  opinion,  however,  ue  are  aware  how  considerable  is  its 

*  6m  thwo  imricnu  •iptoHiona  illaitfatfd  in  the  pluti'i  at  Brll'i  AtuUomj  of 
fapiiaaiuB. 
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dircrgoticc  in  re/rnrd  to  the  fipiificanee  of  certain  expressions. 
Tliis  is  rcnmrkaljly  eliowti  by  asking  diftererit  jiersonfl  to  give 
t]icir  opinion  as  to  ttic  iiicaiiitig  of  cei'tain  facial  expressions.  Still 
A  8iit>8taiitial  unanimity  obtains.  Tlic  observation  of  the  insane 
is  a  fruitful  t^onri-c  of  knnwiodgf,  and  I  Lave  during  the  last  ten 
yours  obwincd  a  liirgy  number  of  pliotographs  from  various  insti- 
tutions, more  wiH'ciiilly  ihe  Cumbridgc  Asylum,  KaHswood, 
Ei5M.-x  Hall,  and  llothlem  lioKpital.  I  am  particularly  indi^bted 
to  Dr.  Bnvnge  for  a  valuable  series  of  photographs  of  patients, 
taken  at  the  last-rnvnlianod  attyhim.  I  have,  of  oourse,  availed 
myself  of  the  opportunity  of  observing  tiic  cxjircssions  of  patients 
tbemsc-lvcs  in  a  variety  of  nieutul  states,  and  IIhr  in  many  in* 
sbiuoes  is  more  trustwortliy  than  pljotogriiplis,  bvcause  the  atten- 
tion of  the  patient  is  in  t]ic  latt^ir  ollen  nrn-sted  and  diverted  into 
a  IVl-^L  ohannvl  of  thought. 

It  is  in  artificial  somniimbulism  that  I  have  witnessed  the 
most  beautiful  expressions.  The  uifeots  pruduecd  on  the  muscles 
are,  under  these  conditions,  more  reliublu  ]ierhaps.  than  under 
any  other,  for  tlic  subject's  mind  is  so  absorbed  in  the  one  idea 
or  feeling  evoked,  that  the  museiilnr  eiintractious  nre  of  the  nio«t 
detinite  and  i«lrtking  character. 

The  lost  method  referred  to  is  that  carried  out  with  so  much 
skill  and  pei-»cverance  by  Duchenne  (de  Uoulogne),  It  muet  not 
be  forituttun  that  it  i»  open  to  one  objeclion  from  whieh  the  pre- 
ceding is  free.  For  the  expressional  significants  of  tile  eontrao- 
tioii  of  a  particular  muscle  must  be  interpreted.  And  this 
iutcrpretuliun  muiit  dL>pL>nd  upon  the  Judgment  already  formed 
of  the  oxpre«si(>n  of  the  emotions.  What  Buchenne's  method 
servos  to  show  is  the  function  of  each  facial  muscle  in  producing 
or  assisting  to  produce  a  certain  emotional  oxpreiisiun,  the  mean- 
ing of  whieh  is  acknowledged  by  mitnkind.  Duchenne  also 
induced  pL-rsons  to  call  tJieir  facial  muscles  into  action  by  trying 
to  throw  themselves  into  certain  mental  states  and  comparing 
tlie  results  with  the  converse  method  of  galvanizing  the  muscles. 
The  influence  of  the  emotions  on  the  muscles  of  the  face  is  shovm 
in  the  following  table,  the  results  arrived  at  by  Duchenne  appear- 
ing to  inc  to  be  essentially  in  accordance  with  those  reached  by 
the  other  metliods  of  investigation. 

Moderate  contraction  of  the  zygomati- 
cus  major  and  the  orbiculana  paU 
pebraruni  (inferior  portion). 


4 
4 


I 


Langhter 

L»nght«r  (ironicftl) .     .     . 
OrieC     Deip&ir  .... 

Dqeotion 

Sad  refleotion      .... 

Great  ^ief  (with  weeping) 

Fear 

Pright 

Fright  I  with  tortnre)   .     . 
Anger  (concentrated)  .    . 

Aagar  (foroeioni).    Rage  . 
Contempt 


I 


OBnbt 


Zvgoiiiiiticiu  Duyor  only. 

Orbiculurix  palpebrarum  (superior  po 
tion  }  and  Zygoinaticus  major. 

Xjg^tniinticus  major  and  orbiculariEi 
palpebrarum. 

Bumnntor.  Dcprcttsor  labU  inferiorU 
(quadrfitus  metttt). 

Dopr(iii(>or  ungul'i  oria  (Iriongalaris). 
The  corriigntor  flupercilii  {the  ipief 
mittwU  par  excellence).  fl 

Dopr<ss»or  ni);;uli  oris.  Triangularia 
(comprcsitor)  nuai.  lol'erior  rectus 
(causing  downward  gaze).  ^| 

Orbicularis  palpobrarnra  (superior  por. 
tiou).  Dt'prcBeor  unguli  oria  (tri- 
Angiilariii).  ■ 

Corrugator  aupcrcUii.  ZjrgomaticuB 
minor. 

Frontal  portion  of  occipito-frontalis  ■ 
ami  plutysma  myoidea. 

Extreme  contraction  of  frontalis  and  ^ 
platysma  myoidea.  fl 

Corrugator  supercilii.  PIntyfima  my- 
oidea, and  depreasora  of  lower  jaw. 

Orbicularis  paljiebrarnm  (superior  por- 
tion);   Mas^etera;    Buccinator;   de- 
pressor   labii    inferioria ;    platyama  _ 
myoidea.  | 

Pyramidalis  nasi ;  platyama  myoidea ; 
depressors  of  tbe  lower  jaw,  in  an 
extreme  degree. 

Palpebral  muscles;  depressor  labii  tn> 
ferioris;  compressor  nana;  levator 
labii  auperioris  abetiue  na^,  Oc- 
cipito-frontaliB  (frontal  portion);  de- 
pressors of  lower  jaw. 

Levator    labii     inferioris;     eccentric 
fibrca  of  tbe  orbicnlaris  labii,  cithcri 
of  ila  lower  half  or  both  balveti 
once:  the  frontal. 
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EcMtMry     ......    Zygomaticaa  major ;   rectos  superior 

and  oblit^uus  superior. 

EBTpriM.    Artonisliment    .     Occipilo-frontalla     (frontal     portion). 

I>epre6sorB  of  lower  jaw.    Stronger 
coDtractioD  in  astotiishmenl. 
(Xoii-«motio  iiaL) 

AWfWfif Oociptto-frontalis  ffrx^ntal  portion). 

Bcflaatiea Moderate  contraction  of  the  orbicn- 

laris  palpelirarum  (superior  portion) 

Heditatios Strong  contraction  of  ditto. 

Iq  violent  PaAsion,  the  dilators  of  the  nostril  come  into  plaj ; 
and  in  some  forma  of  Fnrj,  the  maasetere. 

Wtt  have  referred  to  the  significant  character  of  the  movcuionta 
of  the  hand.  A  ven'  remarkable  writer  of  the  17th  ccntnry, 
Joha  Bolwer,  wiu  the  author  of  a  book  entitled  Cfiirologia;  or  the 
Natural  Langueufe  of  the  Hand!  O»npo«ed  of  the  Spealeififf  MoiioM 
and  Discoamng  Gtsfura  thereof,  etc.,  the  motto  bi'iug  "Mania 
manbrum  homhiis  Icqitaeissimum."  In  it  he  observe*  that  this 
member,  which  he  quaintly  terms  "the  maniinl  Text  of  utter- 
niic«,"  takes  "  oftentimes  the  thoughts  from  the  forestalled  tongue, 
making  a  more  qaick  dispatch  hy  gesture;  so  when  the  fancy 
hitlh  over  wrought  the  Hand,  our  conceptions  are  display'd  and 
utier'd  in  the  verj'  movemcnl  of  a  thought.  For  the  gesture  of 
ih(i  hand  many  times  gives  a  hint  of  our  intention,  and  speaks 
out  a  goml  part  of  our  meaning,  before  our  word^,  which  accom- 
\mny  or  follow  it,  can  put  themaelvcs  into  a  vocal  posture  to  b« 
uiidontood.  And  as  in  the  report  of  a  Piece,  the  eye  being  the 
nitnblor  ooiiM)  discernes  the  discharge  before  any  inteiligenoo 
by  conduct  of  tho  vocall  wave  arrive  at  the  Enre,  although  the 
Auiih  and  report  Ar«<  twins  horn  at  the  instant  of  tlie  Pieces  going 
oil',  »i>  although  t^pvwh  and  Gesture  are  conceived  together  in 
tli(>  nilndv,  yvl  tho  Hand  lirst  appearing  in  the  delivery,  anticL 
ixtlin  tlu>  (on);u«,  in  m>  much  as  many  times  (he  tongue,  perceiving 
h«f««lf  fon-«tuird,  >|>are9  itself  a  labour,  to  prevent  a  needless  tan- 
(i)liif(U>."  The  r«iiiarks  on  gv«tures  in  general  are  adniirHhIe. 
"  Tliu  lini'unicula  of  the  body  doe  disclose  tho  disposition  and 
lliullnntion  of  iho  niiudo  in  generall;  but  the  motions  do«  not 
M\\y  sii,  hut  ihM>  IVirthiT  disclose  the  present  humor  and  state  of 
miudo  and  nill,  I'or  as  tho  tonjjue  speaketh  to  the  eare,  so 
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Gtsbire  spi-Akcth  to  the  eye,  and  therefore  a  number  of  such 
perK>ii»!  whose  eyos  doe  dwell  upon  the  faces  and  ^shions  of  men, 
do  well  know  the  nd%'antage  of  lhif>  obflervaLinn,  an  being  most 
part  of  thoir  Btbility ;  neither  can  it  bee  denied  but  that  it  U  a 
grcut  (litcovorcr  of  diesimul&tion  mid  great  direction  of  businei^se. 
For,  after  one  manner  almost  we  elappe  oup  hands  in  joy,  wring 
tbt^'tu  in  Korrow,  advance  them  in  prayer  and  admiration ;  shako 
onr  head  in  diitdaine,  wrinkle  our  forehead  in  diclike,  critipe  our 
no«e  in  anger,  blush  in  shame,  Hud  m  lor  the  most  part  of  the  _ 
moflt  subtile  motions"  (civ.j.  f 

Bulwur,  in  his  work,  Plulucophus ;  or,  th«  Deaf t  ttnd  Dumbt Man's 
FriewU  unfolds  "the  subiilc  iirt  which  may  enable  one  with  an 
ob»crvaut  Eie.  to  hfirr  whnt  any  iniin  speaks  by  the  movement  of 

this  11)18."*  and  designates  Gesture  the  Vox  Corjtom — the  only 
^»ech  and  general  language  of  huninii  nature.  "  What  though," 
be  eayB,  "you  ojinnot  expn-ttHe  your  mindos  in  iho^u  VL^rball  con- 
trivanee*  of  m»u*s  invention ;  yet  you  want  not  spc«oh,  who  have 
your  wAo&  body  fur  a  Tongue,  having  ii  languugi*  more  natural) 
and  significant,  which  is  t-omuion  to  you  with  as,  to  wit :  Gesture, 
the  general  and  uuiversall  language  of  Human  Nature,  which, 
when  we  would  have  our  speech  to  have  life  and  efficacy,  weo 
joyne  in  commission  with  oar  wordea,  and  when  wee  would  apeak 
with  most  state  and  gravity,  we  renounce  words  and  use  Nods  and 
other  natural!  signca  ulone  "  (cv,.  Introduction). 

We  may  undoubtedly  grant  to  Bulwer  what,  he  says,  in  all  he 
asks  to  be  allowed — "  to  have  bin  the  first  that  by  Art  endeavored 
to  linke  the  MuBcles  and  the  Afi*ectionH  together  in  a  new  Patho- 
myogamta ;  or  at  least  to  have  published  the  Banefl  between 
Ml/ob>gu3  and  Patholoffi/.  that  any  Y'hysiolngicall  Handfaater  that 
can  marry  them  stronger  together  might  doe  it  if  he  pleas'd " 
(ovi.,  Introduction). 

Taking  a  general  view  of  the  opposite  conditions  of  the  muscles 
^-contraction  and  relaxation — it  may  be  observed  tJiat  the  absteaco 
of  all  painful  and  pleasurable  emotions — a  state  of  apathy — may 
be  accompanied  by  motionless  features  and  relaxed  limbs;  hut 
perhaps  the  aimplest  and  most  satislitctory  illustration  of  Emotion 
producing  relaxation  of  the  voluntary  muselei^  in  found  in  moder- 
ately pleasurable  states  of  tlie  mind.     The  whole  body  is  in  a  lan- 

■  A  vny  mirir  rrtvtvure  la  Itp-Un^unjzii,  dow  ho  much  nnptojod  Ui  tba  adu 
of  df uf-  isuUk. 
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guid  and  relaxed  condition,  and  natunilly  asfiiimea  the  rccnmbent 
posture;  the  eyelids  droop,  and  tlie  lips  slightly  open.  If  the 
emotion  intensities  into  active  Joy,  smiling  and  laughter  succeed, 
ID  which  the  tihresof  the  orbicularis  oris  are  relaxed.  We  have, 
however,  no  longer  simple  relaxation,  hut  decided  contraction 
also,  the  antagonistic  musc-les  of  the  orbicularis — the  zrgomatiui — 
being  called  into  active  exercioe.  Relaxation,  again,  vre  have  soea 
cxcmplitiefl  in  the  later  stages  of  Grief,  in  which  it  results  from 
tiio  exhaustion  of  pain  and  despair.  In  weeping,  in  which  there 
appears  to  be  a  relaxation  of  the  muscular  tibrea  surrounding  and 
controlling  the  moutli,  the  eHWrt  is  really  due  to  the  powerful 
contrnction  of  the  muscles  of  the  cheek,  and  especially  of  the 
triniigularia  oris. 

Contraction,  it  has  been  said,  is  the  natural  language  of  the 
painful  imiotions,  relaxation  of  the  pleaaui'ablo  oncii,  and  it  is  true 
Uinl  in  the  early  stage  of  Grief  we  witness  violent  contmctions  of 
6oniti  of  the  muscles.  In  Anger,  again,  the  musclefl  are  vigorously 
coDtroctcd ;  but  there  are  many  exceptions  to  the  rule  ns  thus  laid 
down.  It  would  he  more  correct  to  say  tlinl  the  pleiuiintbli;  or 
joyous  emotions  impart  rrpansioit  to  the  rxprension  ;  the  painful  or 
sorrowful  once,  fojiantration.  8ome  confusion  huf  ariKvn  from  tbo 
use  of  the  word  "  contmcliou  "  as  applied  ^mctime«  to  the  muscIeB, 
and  sometimes  to  the  expression.  Joy,  Hope,  Benevolence,  con- 
tract tbo  muscles;  so  do  Grief,  Fear,  Avarice;  but  the  former 
mainly  contract  the  extensors,  and  tbe  latter  the  ftcxors,  und  the 
result  in  tbo  fir^t  cuec  is  expansion.  However,  wo  shall  subse- 
quently ece  more  clearly  huw  far,  and  in  what  «pnso,  it  is  true  tliat 
there  exists  a  rohition  hrtwetin  contraction  and  painful  emotion  on 
the  one  hand, and  relaxation  and  plonsurahiu  emotion  on  the  other. 
What  principle  determines  these  outward  manifefitations  ? 
The  discussion  of  this  iiucHtion  has  been  to  some  extent  antici- 
pated, 08  tlic  origin  of  certain  facial  movements  has  been  aug* 
gested  in  enumerating  them. 

We  must  commence  with  the  recognition  of  the  fundamental 
principle  which  governs  purely  corporeal  actions,  before  we  can 
trace  the  i;uidiiig  principle  of  emotional  movomenta. 
Prochaska  did  this  under  the  term  Lex  No^tn  eonsmiatio  so  prorai* 
ntly  brought  into  notice  as  a  grand  tolcological  law  by  l*ro- 
•or  Laycoek,  and  by  Bain  as  the  law  of  self-conservation.  By 
tu6  of  it,  in  uueou»ciouB  states^  certain  movementa  lake  plae« 
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I  cnetirc  llio  i>r««cr\'alion  of  tho  individual.  In  oonscioui  sl&tcs 
tb«  working  of  tliiK  )nw  h  mninly  xecurod  by  fooling — by  tlio  bcd- 
wions  of  plcn»iiro  iind  jMiin. 

The  cmotionni  movomcnt»  arc  no  less  guided  by  tJic  HAinc  prin- 
ciple, niid  tbcy  employ  (he  8»me  mncJiincry  wliva  ouiwnrcily 
exprcBscd. 

Some  of  these  niovcmonl^.  however,  are  obviously  directly 
dtaigiiod  to  secure,  in  aoconlitixH!  with  the  liiw  of  Con^orvntiou, 
the  object  suggested  by  n  vuruiti  emotion,  wbilt-  others  buvo  no 
iQcb  direct  object,  but  occur  by  virtue  of  a  Inw  of  Corrcs)ioiideiice, 
to  which  we  ure  about  to  refer.  The  former  may  be  cnllod 
primary:  the  latter,  sccoiidarj-  or  figurative. 

Under  the  influence  of  Fuur,  or  a  ^euMO  of  danger,  certain  nium 
eular  movenicnUi,  securing  flight  or  defence,  occur,  the  obvious 
utility  and  design  of  which  wo  at  once  recognize.  A|Mirt  from 
vxpreMion,  uhbongh  from  their  cunritiint  association  with  certain 
fooling,  they  become  recognized  as  indicntioiis  of  the  latter,  and 
as  such,  are  of  use  They  may  or  may  not  be  coinbinod  with  tho 
Will,  They  arc  in  some  instances,  as  in  the  action  of  Grief  on 
the  tachrymal  glands,  safety  x'ulvcs — mainly  outlets  of  emotional 
excitement — though  not  the  less  useful  aa  constituting  a  part  of 
the  natural  Innguagc  of  the  emotions.  There  arc,  moreover,  a 
number  of  movements  which  have  more  or  leas  loat  their  primary 
character  and  are  not  now,  in  the  snine  sense,  immediately 
employed  to  protect  the  individual,  but  are  mainly  important  as 
ootwanl  signs  of  emotion.  Thette  miiRcnIar  changes  appear  to  be 
based  on  those  originally  performed  for  the  sernce  of  the  bodily 
organs,  and  especially  those  which  minister  to  scnsniion. 

Q«ll,  who,  in  spite  of  the  fate  of  the  details  of  his  Organology, 
was  an  original  observer,  a  true  philosopher,  and  infinitely 
superior  to  moat  of  hia  critics,  made  an  honest,  though  uiisuc- 
ecMful,  endeavor  to  account  for  the  character  of  the  movement* 
accotnpanying  the  ditiercnt  emotions;  and  hia  dcAcriptiona  of 
(heir  iwttiml  lan^uago,  independently  of  his  mode  of  explaining 
them,  have  rari'ly  been  i^iirpn.ssed.  In  some  of  the  l>eAt-murked 
examples,  the  pom>  and  movements  of  the  head  are  in  accordance 
with  the  alleged  position  of  the  cerebral  organs,  but  this,  grant- 
ing the  correspondence,  would  only  explain  a  part  of  tho  mov^ 
mcnts  of  the  muttclcs  of  the  face  and  body;  and  further,  tlierr 
are  emotions  charnctcrizcd  by  marked  outward  aigns,  none  t 
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whicli  appear  to  receive  any  explanntiun  from  their  6uppo«ed  seat 
in  the  brnin.  Thus,  the  movements  of  vVnger  ure  not  explained 
by  the  situation  of  Destructiveneas  above  the  ear,  althougli  Gall 
attributes  to  this  the  fact  that  "the  head  is  drawn  between  the 
shoulders,  and  is  cairied  neither  forward  nor  backward,  but  makes 
a  rapid  movement,  or  rather  it  turns  rapidly  from  left  to  right, 
and  from  right  to  left"  With  regard,  also  to  the  action  of  the 
teeth,  etc.,  in  Anger,  etich  movements  are  much  more  easily  ex- 
plained on  the  principle  that  the  muacles  preligiire  the  form 
which  they  would  assume  in  the  corporeal  acts  of  eating,  etc., 
and  which  we  witness  in  carnivorous  animals  when,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  rage,  they  tear  iheir  prey.  The  pantomime  in  man  ii, 
in  such  instances,  a  figure  of  the  real  and  completed  act  in 
animals.  "  Why,"  asks  Gall, "  does  the  humble  man  walk  meekly 
along,  with  his  eyes  tixed  on  the  ground,  while  the  proud  one 
struts  with  expanded  chest  and  hc-jid  erect?"  And  his  answer  ia 
that,  as  "  the  organ  of  Pride  has  its  seat  in  the  median  line,  in 
the  superior  posteiior  part  of  tlie  head ;  during  its  energetic 
action  it  elevates  the  head  and  carries  it  a  little  backward;" 
while,  as  Humility  is  the  reverse  slate,  the  head  and  body  are 
bent  forward.  "  It  can  only  be  explained  by  tlic  absolute-  inaction 
and  the  complete  apathy  of  llie  orgau  of  I'ridu"  (xxii.,v.  p.  282). 
ThiA  example  \»  the  mottt  plausible  that  can  bo  adduced  in  favor 
of  Gall's  position.  It  doi-n  not.  howovcr,  hulp  lo  cxphiiu  many 
of  the  gestures  which  wc  ob»crv«  iii  IVidu,  niid  which  wo  refer 
to  another  principle.  A»  regardi«  the  elcvatiou  of  tin'  head  might 
it  not  be  accouuted  for  by  the  oorrt^pondiiig  attitude  ae«umed 
when  a  pcrsou  ou  a  height  has  literally  to  look  down  from  it 
upon  one  who  ut  below  him  ;  or  when  a  giant  regards  a  dwarf? 
Hence  a  proud  man  it  siiid  to  be  '*  high,'"  and  he  is  apt  to  utter 
tall  talk.  Ill  the  opposite  state  of  Humility,  may  not  the  position 
of  the  head  bo  explained  by  a  reference  to  the  counterjiart  form 
assumed  in  bodily  debility? 

Sir  Charles  Bell,  in  that  fascinating  book,  The  Anatomy  and  Phi- 
losijph/  of  Ui-prfssioii,  as  connecltd  with  (he  Fine  Arts,  di\-ided  the 
cerebro-spinid  nen,'is  into  two  great  classes :  the  tirst,  or  original, 
comprising  those  of  the  Cord  and  the  Fiflh  Cerebral  Nerve,  po«- 
isesscd  iu  common  by  man  antl  the  lower  animals ;  the  second,  the 
far-famed  "  Respiratory  "  or  "  Superadded  "  class,  introduced  to 
adapt  tiie  organ  of  breathing  to  man's  intellectual  nature,  arising 
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from  the  medollft  oblonj^ata  and  aapplyinjt  the  head,  neck,  Ihrcwt. 
and  nlieitt,  which  thus  form  "  a  mt^chntiifltn  fur  Rcapiratinn  not 
fiiiiiid  ill  the  lower  animals,  hat  gradually  intitidiice^I  by  a  iilow 
prtkcesji  or  derelopnieiit  into  the  anima)  kinfcdom,  in  order  that, 
lK«icte«  oxygenating  the  blood,  it  may  be,  in  Man,  the  organ  of 
Voice  ntid  Kxiiression."  This  class  of  nerves  it  is  wliich  ia  mainly 
aflectcd  by  the  emotions;  in  fact,  their  office,  according  to  Bell, 
'»  to  commnnii-ate  our  feelings.  '*  not  in  the  language  of  sounds 
merely,  but  in  the  language  of  Expression  in  the  countenance 
bIbo."  Hut  the  Action  of  the  mind  on  the  heart  is  anterior  to 
that  on  the  lungs.  Thus,  he  save,  "Certain  strong  feelings  pro- 
duce a  disturbed  condition  of  the  heart;  and  llii'ough  that  cor^ 
porciil  influence,  directly  from  the  lieart,  mdirtefl!/  from  the  mind, 
the  cxtcnsi\-e  apparatus  constituting  tlie  organ  of  breathing  is  put 
in  motion,  nnd  gives  us  the  outward  signs  which  we  call  Rxprcs- 
■ioo  "  (cvii.  pp.  87,  92,  2«i7). 

That  the  emotions  act  upon  the  luusoles  concerned  in  expres- 
sion, through  tlicir  primary  intluoiice  upon  tlie  heart  and  respira- 
tion, as  insisted  upon  by  Sir  CImrles  liell,  can  only  h(!  admitted 
up  to  II  ceilain  point,  and  unless  qualified  and  stipplemcnted, 
MrvM  to  explain  tliu  modus  operaitdi  of  only  nome  of  thci  vxprcs- 
eions  occuionvd  by  omotional  excitvmeac* 

'  ParwiD,  wbo,  in  hi*  intmlnctiaD  to  bU  Dotc^nt  -if  Man,  mj^  that  be  but  in- 
tended liicludlni;  in  hii  work  nn  Mmy  <>n  iho  ci|irtMliin  nt  Iho  voiioua  cniotiona  of 
mtn  mil  ibe  lorn  niiimaU.  add*  that  bii  ntlMitiun  wm  e»lli.>il  to  tlieaubjMrtbir  Sir 
Cluule*  BelV*  book  on  iho  Anatomy  of  Eijucuion,  in  urbich  be  "  niftintBuii  thmt 
iDiD  u  enduu'cd  with  c«rlAiD  niMicIca  lulvl^rRir  tlie  utkv  uf  «ipnniiii;bi«  <inici|ii>n(." 
On  tbu  itr.  Dnrwin  obHin'M,  "A>  ihli  vlaw  li  obrioiuly  «p[>ii>Hl  to  the  bnllpf  that 
mn  M  •lMivnJi.ll  Dum  toniv  otim  form,  it  wnk  nccMMty  for  mo  to  tyinfliilT  il.  I 
iikewiw  witbcd  tu  McorUin  buw  tar  tha  etnolinm  ire  nsprwiod  in  tlie  main  nmnnor 
if  Um  ditfcroni  raoM  of  nan."  Ou  thetc  tvo  qiietiioiu,  ilii*  inMu  uf  flioi*  Hr> 
Dtk'ui  it  likely  to  coUeot  toKcthn  will  bo  of  tcnat  iotcrctt  [  1873]. 

1  n'Mlii  tbla  footnote,  wriltvii  bcf'ira  ihn  piiUii-ntlun  i>r  .Mr.  n]itvrin'*  rcinuikalilo 
l>0"k.  Tbi'  EipitMion  of  tbo  Emotioai  in  Msn  nnd  Animul),  vrhic^U  fuinilwl  tiiv  ex- 
pectnlloa  ndatd  by  the  pcvvloiii  vrltlntc*  frtim  Ifan  Mimn  nrlKinsI  obacrvnr. 

1  may  bo  allowed  lo  add  Darwin'i  wonU  in  lendiui;  iu«  a  copy  of  hli  work :  "  1 
bare  now  Iniabed  your  book,  and  linve  read  il  with  gnaX  inleruil.  Many  of  your 
(■*<•  knr  vnry  ftrlking.  A*  I  foil  lui*  would  bv  tbo  ousi-,  I  bnv«  liumt  tTiiich  by 
tt;  and  1  ibuuld  huvr  m<>dillal  aovenU  pawngM  in  my  bonk  '-n  Eiprvuiun  if  I  had 
had  til*  ndvalilaca  of  nutdlni;  your  work  linfor^  my  pnlitlvnii'm,  I  alwityi  felt,  and 
«ld  to  a  y«ar  ago  to  FrofeaMr  Uondcrs,  tbnl  I  Iwd  noi  aiilRcivnt  kuuwlvd^  of  phy- 
niAofy  to  Inal  my  lubjocl  in  u  piropir  way."  (|)oc-  '2'i,  it^TJ.)  The  bat  pn-of  1 
<U  givv.  Ihal  I  tliink  Duririn't  iiiocWy  1«1  liini  luiiiidori.'ftiinntiiliiiiitialitli-ntiolM 
(cTllie  talk  be  undertook,  la  toella  hU  eonclusioni  nwly  in  tlii*  edition  [16M]. 
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"  There  \»"  ho  oUterves,  in  liis  fjmphk^  fiescripiion  of  the  effects 
of  Terror  on  itiiin,  a  "  e[(a.sin  on  h'm  britnsl — he  canool  bre»thc 
freely ;  the  cheitt  i«  ck-votcd ;  t  he  mtisclcs  of  \m  neck  and  shoulders 
arc  in  nctioii ;  Iji^  brcntliin^  is  ehort  iind  rapid ;  there  ii>  h  gapping 
and  a  convulnivo  motion  of  his  lip^,  a  tremor  on  his  tiollow  check, 
a  gulping  and  cnteliing  of  his  throat;  and  why  doe^  his  heart 
knock  at  hii<i  rihs,  wliilv  vet  there  ie  no  force  uf  circulatiou? — for 
his  lips  uiid  checks  arc  ushv  pnle"  (ovii.)- 

So  in  descrihing  the  overwhelming  influence  of  Grief  on 
woman,  he  spetilcs  tint  of  the  nerveless  and  relaxed  condition  of 
the  body — it  reclines;  the  limbs  gravitate.  Then  follow  ihcxigns 
cooncetcd  with  rcHpirution.  "Why  comes  at  intervals  the  long- 
dniwnsigh?  Why  are  the  neck  and  throat  eonviiWd?  What 
cuuscs  the  swelling  and  t)nivenT)g  of  the  lips,  and  the  dcndly  pnle- 
n«s;S  of  the  face  ?  Or  why  is  the  hiiiid  so  pale  and  earthly  cold  f 
And  why,  «t  intervals,  as  the  ogony  returns,  docs  the  coiivulsion 
spread  over  the  frame  Hke  a  paroxysm  of  suffoeatioii  ?  "  Bell's 
answer  is  that  these  outward  signs  of  the  passions  in  the  face  and 
elscwbere  cannot  proceed  from  the  direct  influence  of  the  mind. 
"However  stmnge  It  may  socra  to  unaccustomed  ears,  it  is  to  the 
heart  and  lungs,  and  all  the  extended  instruments  of  breatliing, 
that  wo  are  to  trace  these  effects," 

With  the  required  modilii^ation  of  tlie  tfuanf  laid  down,  the 
force  and  truth  of  thctte  ohsensitiona  mny  be  i"ea<Iily  adiailted.  It 
is  impoii»ib1e  not  to  »ee  in  the  oppresaion  of  the  breathing,  and  in 
the  expresaion  of  the  mnseleR  of  the  face  most  concerned  in  respi- 
ration, the  same  eft'oets  produpcd  hy  certain  violent  mental 
emotions,  whieh  arc  tlie  icrnilt  of  morbid  conditions  of  the  heart 
and  lungs  without  these  mental  changes.  It  seems  clear,  indeed, 
as  wc  have  said,  that  the  cnrephalic  cantre  of  the  emotions  must 
be  closely  connected  with  the  i-oots  of  the  nerves  supplying  tho 
lungs;  80  that,  by  a  fixed  physiological  law,  secured  by  connec- 
tions— not  mere  contiguity — of  nervous  fibre,  it  is  idniost  impos- 
sible for  the  foriuci-  to  be  excited  without  increasing  the  action  of 
the  thoracic  organs.  But  tlicre  would  seem  to  bo  something 
more  than  all  llii» — a  certain  tiliicss,  discernible  in  many  iristuuccs, 
at  least,  and  probably  present  in  all,  between  the  emotion  %vhich 
agitates  the  muscles  of  even  tlie  mouth  and  nostrils,  and  the  form 
whieh  they  assume,  and  which  may  he  duo  to  the  actioQ  of 
another  and  more  comprehensive  principle. 
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Bvll  i)oe«  not  cx|>l»iii  why  of  two  cqunll^-  [>ou-crful  cmotione, 
one  induces  a  linp[>v,  tlic  otticr  ii  miMi-nblc  cxprcesmn  of  tho 
rvaUir««,  nlllioiigli,  in  botli  inetnncL'^t,  tlio  licarc  bc»I(i  loudly 
Rgttiiin'  the  wnlbt  of  the  tbcM,  and  tbo  brcatbiii^  ia  equally  uc- 
cclvniied.  Tbc  pu)|)itatioti  of  joy  uuil  fvar,  ll:o  broatliltNittnms  of 
(leligbt  ntid  iitami.  arc  a«compitiiic<l  by  oppoMitt;  fuciul  exprcsnona. 
Another  prinviplo  i^  nt  work. 

Thta  principle  rvstt  lirtit  upon  the  fni-t  ttiiit  llio  functionx  of  tho 
bodily  orgiins  nre  iisKtsli-d  nnd  ^unrdvd  from  injury  by,  uud,  ia 
diort,  aru  dependent  upon,  the  action  of  the  inusclcti.  lu  regard- 
ing ibc  action  of  the  emotions,  therefore,  upon  the  nmecles,  it 
Kerns  nnlurul  to  trucu  their  muvemvnU  to  their  originiil  use  und 
rignification  in  their  inimv<liute  connection  with  the  bodily  organs, 
particularly  th(«e  of  upmal  eeiise.' 

The  oiuiiitance  rendered  by  the  muaclea  to  the  bodily  organs, 
and  wbieb  is  effected  bolli  by  the  will  and  automatically,  may  be 
illustrated  by  their  artion  on  tbe  organs  of  sense. 

For  example,  in  ordinary  vision  the  facial  muselcs,  including 
even  those  of  the  eyeball,  may  be  passive,  but  the  moment  it  is 
Becevary  to  look  intently  at  an  object,  they  are  employed  to 
direct  tJ)c  organ  of  sight  towards  it,  and  exclude  impressions  from 
other  M^nrces.  In  addition  to  the  direct  action  of  tlie  muscles  of 
tbe  eye,  those  of  the  cheek  nre  raised,  and  the  eyebrows  are  de- 
pressed. .More  than  this,  ihei-e  are  accordant  or  sympniitelio 
gMturcs  of  the  body.  To  this  class  of  movements  we  shall  refer 
iindor  a  distinct  head. 

So,  in  mni-e  thnri  ordinary  smelling,  the  nln)  nasi  nre  dilated; 
■nd  toe^tcapu  a  di;t:igrei-4ible  odor,  the  nasal  muscles  couspiru  to 
oxclude  it. 

In  listening,  again,  while  the  trunk  is  fixed,  the  neck  is  strained 
in  order  that  the  ear  may  approach  nearer  to  tbe  point  whcnc« 
the  sound  proceeds,  and  all  the  faeiul  muscles  assume  u  significauit 
form,  having  relation  to  the  organ  of  hearing. 

In  tasting,  the  action  of  tho  lip«  assists  in  bringing  the  food  in 
contact  with  tho  most  sonaitivo  portion  of  tho  tongue,  and  accord- 
ing us  it  is  pleasant  or  nani!«ous,  they  ossumo  diOercnt  forms. 
With  lasting  are  closely  connected  the  acts  of  deglutition,  mai-ti- 
cation,  and  respiration,  the  muscular  signs  of  which  are  himiliar 
to  all 

>  See  fiiolnntD  at  p.  90  of  tliU  woric. 
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TheS:*'  muscular  actions  mlled  fortli  bv  iiiipresaiotiH  from  »vith- 
ouc,  «u(l  so  iiL'lpiug  to  briug  iib  into  rolation  witli  the  external 
world,  arc  not,  however,  coiifiuod  iu  their  exercise  to  thU  directly 
seiiiuitiouul  sphere,  but  are  constantly  employed  by  (he  emotiona — 
and  in  intellectual  operationa.  as  we  have  seen — being  then  ex- 
cited by  impressions  from  within.  These  emotional  movementa 
may,  as  we  have  said,  be  called  figurative.  Thus,  there  exists  a 
beautiful  correspondence  Iietween  the  play  of  the  muscles  from 
the  action  of  the  senses,  and  from  the  action  of  tlie  sentiments. 
Observe  in  I'ride,  understood  in  its  coarser  form,  how  much  of 
the  outward  exhibition  of  its  natural  language  is  associated  with 
the  normal  action  of  the  muscles  when  employed  in  the  exercise 
of  bodily  functions  for  wholly  different  purposes.  The  muscles 
connected  with  the  eye  no  longer  direct  the  attention  to  other 
men,  or  to  surrounding  objects,  for  it  is  exclusively  directed  to 
aeif;  the  nostrilB  dilate,  not  as  respiratories,  but,  as  it  were,  "  to 
amell  some  ideal  perfume;  and  the  iiiontU  performs  the  move* 
ments  of  pleasurable  deglutition  "  ((jratjolet).  ]nd««i)  he  instes 
himself.  Here,  then,  we  have  the  muscles  of  the  eye,  the  nate, 
and  tlie  mouth,  as  organs  of  sight,  smelling,  and  taste.  aflWted 
by  iion-»(.-uaatiouul,  or  purely  mental  cxcitunts.  The  mouth  is 
aUo  atlvctcd  u«  an  organ  of  respiration;  there  i«  a  slight  smile  of 
satiefuction,  but  at  the  t&ww  time  somewhat  repolk-nt.  The  cx- 
presaiou  of  Hadnuss  presents  u  striking  contritst,  for  it  is  u  state, 
in  fact,  of  disgust,  instead  of  ou»  of  infinite  mitisfuction.  in  tast- 
ing self.  Instead  of  the  saliva  being  swallowed,  it  is  allowed  to 
escape  from  the  mouth,  the  tendency  now  being  for  the  lips  to 
open,  and  the  gullet  to  close ;  moral  disgust  is  niai-ked  by  physical 
disgustatiou.  Gratiolet  asks:  "  Ne  dit-on  pas  4  chuque  instant 
que  la  tristesse  amene  le  degout  de  la  vie  ?  " 

Ati  enraged  man  mentally  tears  his  foe  in  pieces.  And  is  not 
this  emotion  clearly  reflected  in  his  voice?  Sometimes  the  bated 
name  of  Tarqiiin  waa  pronounced  plainly  by  the  maddened 
ColIatinUB : 

"  But  llirou^h  liU  [eelh,  a*  \f  tht  nam*  A«  lom." 

The  same  print-iple  nppliet)  to  the  actions  or  gesturoB  of  the 
whole  body.  Dislike  and  aftection,  mental  pleaBurc  and  p(un, 
occasion  general  muscular  movements  similar  to  those  which 
arise  from  corresponding  bodily  states.     If  the  mind  repels  a  sug- 
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Uic  Attitude  iwflumee  the  form  of  mistanoe;  if  it  hug»  a 
It  tJiou^lit,  or  eiii1)rucL*d  a  bclovm]  imagi-.  evvry  notion  lb 
ia  uvcordauoi^'  llivn'with.     Tlii»  mHiiirc«t  ucliuu  of  thv  luw  is  vur}' 
noticcflblc  in  iiitcllcctuul  otierutionti,  nntl  bus  ulrundy  been  referred 
10  vben  we  spoke  of  tlic  iudut^nco  of  tfau  IntL-IK'ot  on  tbc  mueclos. 
TbtH,  tbe  mind  uctH  tigurativL-lv  through  ull  tlic  muscles  of  the 
body,  tbe  UniLti,  tb«  trunk,  aud  tUo  face ;  but  it  so  happens  that 
the  gnat  group  of  inovvni<.'abs  classed  undur  thu  head  of  "  RxprL-s- 
sioD"  arc  muifily  thosw  of  ruspirution,  and  hence  the  mueclos  of 
respiration  may  be  regarded  from  8ir  Charles  Bell's  point  of  \new 
M  emphaticHlly.  though  by  no  nieuna  exclusively,  those  of  expres- 
non  also.    But  the  thtiut  nerve,  although  employed  in  respiration, 
a  also  employed  for  movements  connected  with  the  external 
HDses;  and  these  sensorial  movements  are  al&o  excited  hy  what 
may  bo  regarded  as  analogous  or  corresponding  mental  status, 
sod,  moreover,  some  of  tbew  are  ctfected  by  muscles  not  supplied 
by  Den'cs  included  by  Bell  in  hitt  respiratory  class.    In  short, 
while  it  is  quite   true  that  the  emotions  afleet  the  respiration, 
while  tlie  lungs  and  heart  are  most  tnily  organs  of  expression, 
and  wbilo  the  facial  muscles  are  unquestionably  affected  in  their 
charact«r  of  respiratory  iiuisclea,  by  emotional  excitement,  they 
are  alfto  atleelcd  hy  this  cause  as  mtLicUs  of  ttense:  and  all  these 
iitovetiienti<,  whether  of  the  reftpiratory  or  the  sensorial  claas, 
aguime,  in  certain  states  of  the  emotions  or  feelings,  the  same 
forms  »j»  they  would  if  itubjccled  to  corporeal  improtutions,  affect- 
ing the  respiration  and  tlie  Bens«8  respectively.     That  we  can* 
always  trace  the  corresiiondencc,  and  say  this  mental  expression 
represents  and  syniboiizeii  what  would  have  occurred  under  such 
and  each  physical  conditions  is  not  atKrmed,  but  that  we  very 
frwquently  can  do  so,  is  ccrtnin,  and  that  the  same  law  pcrvaden 
the  whole  uhisj*  of  emotional  movvmctils  to  which  we  refer,  is 
extremely  probable. 

Reverting  now  to  tbe  ob««rvation  previously  made,  tliat  the 
outward  signs  of  plcHsurablc  and  painful  emotions  onunot  be 
easily  indicated  by  any  word  utiiforinly  descriptive  of  Ibvir  pre«- 
encc — by  "  relaxation  aud  contraction  "  of  the  muscle*,  or  even  by 
"expansion  and  concL-ntmiion  of  the  cxprc«sion" — it  must  hero 
be  remarked  that  the  influence  of  these  feelings  is  all-imjiortant 
from  llic  present  point  of  view.  Combined  with  the  principle  of 
figurntive  mnvementa,  which  een-es  to  explain  why  one  set  of 
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inuscica  is  called  into  action  rather  than  another,  it  beooniGB  tme 
that  the  form  aHsumed  by  tho  features  under  various  emotions  is 
di-tcrniined  by  their  character,  wliether  painful  or  pleasurable, 
just  as  the  roueclea  of  sense  arc  determined  by  the  character  of 
sensorial  impressioiiB,  As  all  movementa  have  for  their  great 
end  the  preservation  as  well  as  the  enjoyment  of  the  individual, 
and  a»  i.-ontraction  and  relaxation  take  place  primarily  to  attain 
this  end,  a  general  oxpansiveness  of  expression  and  gesture  is 
allied  with  all  the  emotions  which  are  excited  by  impressions  (or 
generated  by  ideas)  of  a  benelicent  character,  while  a  general 
cxclusiveness  or  contraction  of  the  features  is  allied  with  emotions 
excited  by  malelicent  imprewsions,  the  object  of  one  class  of  move- 
ments being  to  court  and  receive,  and  of  the  other  to  avoid  and 
reject. 

As  pleasurable  vision  causes  one  expression  of  the  eye  and  its 
surrounding  muscles,  and  painful  vision  another  and  opposite  one 
of  these  parts,  and  so  of  all  the  other  senses,  respiration,  degluti- 
tion, etc.,  so  pleasurable  and  painful  emotions,  in  afi'ecting  the 
muscles  connected  with  this  or  that  sense,  will  cause  them  to 
assume  the  form  proper  to  their  own  flensihility. 

FreciucDtly  an  emolion  excites  all  the  sensorial  and  respiratory 
mus<.dcs;  at  other  times  llie  intluencc  is  distinctly  partial  and  cir- 
ounisoribed,  the*  muscles  of  mie  sense  only  being  cidled  into 
menial  activity.  In  the  original  form  of  the  features  in  (heir  rela- 
tion to  the  exercise  of  the  sensorial  and  respiratory  functions,  we 
have  traced  the  sendnel-action  of  iho  muscles  subsen'ing  these 
functions,  admitting  or  exchiding  impressions,  according  as  ihey 
are  beneticial  or  noxious,  pleasurable  or  painful.  If  a  strenoi  of 
light  is  painful  to  the  eye,  all  the  muscles  conoenied  unite  io 
excluding  il  aud  protecting  the  sight;  if  agreeable  and  salutary, 
thoy  combine  to  tavor  its  entrance. 

The  purallcli^tnt  on  which  wu  insist  remains  unaffacted,  whotbor 
we  adopt  the  hvpoliiuJiis  of  the  scnsatioiiists  or  tho  consorvaliou- 
ist^  Indeed,  il  is  admitted  lliut  the  law  of  conservation  is  usually 
secured  by,  and  is  ever  iu  accordance  with,  a  system  of  pains  and 
peniiUios.  Il  may  be  by  virtue  of  a  primary  eousorviitive  rcilux 
law  thai  we  close  our  eyes  to  u  strong  light,  but  the  pain  we 
enduru  by  continuing  to  gasc  nl  it  soon  obliges  us  to  do  the  same 
thing.  In  cither  case,  or  which  ever  explanation  be  given,  the 
muscles  connected  with  the  organ  of  sight  unito  in  protecting  it 
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nnil  excluding  the  light;  ntid  niialogous  mental  states  indtico  the 
tarnn  cluingeii.  In  fact,  Profu»80i-  Lnycock,  the  ino4t  iiblv  and 
nixiinproniising  a^lvonitc  of  the  La-x  Xaatri  cotiservatio,  fully 
Klniiu  tliat  in  slates  of  consciousness,  conserviitioa  is  nauully 
wcurcd  hy  feeling.  Thuit,  aller  observing  that  Of,  u  feeling  of 
pleature  or  puin  is  vury  utlen  assoetitted  uitli  the  uetion  uf  the 
^ft  tunservativc  ninohinery,  the  inference  is  unjustly  drawn  that 
^B  feeling  is  the  ciuir-,  hu  says,"  Puin  is  the  «^-ntirie1  of  the  orgiinism," 
^^  wliieh  "  ushers  in  or  aecoinpunies  u  scries  of  vitul  ehangcs,  the  end 
^H  Dfwtiieh  is  thu  prevention  of  evil,  or  the  rcstoratioD  of  health  from 
"illii«*"(lv..  ii.  pp.  27.  85). 

Plcasurabli:  ntid  i>aiuful  sensations  from  without  determine, 

tlien,  the  form  which  the  muscles  culled  into  uetion  assame;  the 

parpoeo  being  to  protect  the  organs.     Similar  muscular  changes 

■tiw  from   the  emulious,  according  as  they  are  pleasurable  or 

painful,  in   eonBequenoe   of  the   harmony  between   mental    and 

bodily  acts.     Tbc  mind,  figuratively  speaking,  6ee«,  hears,  smells, 

bslcs,  touches,  and  respires,  and  with  each  of  these  mental  opera- 

lioD8  the  fecliug  of  jiteiLsuru  or  pain  may  be  aesociuted  and  atTect 

the  muscles  accordingly.    The  emotions  may  eagerly  receive  or 

rorcibly  reject  the  stimuli  which  excite  them.     In  regard  to  the 

iction  of  the  respiratory  muscles,  it  is  necessary  to  supplement 

the  excitement  they  undergo  through  the  action  of  the  emotions 

I      apon  the  heart  and  hiugs  as  laid  dnwn  hy  Bell,  hy  the  principle 

snder  consideration.     The  form  which  the  muRcles  of  the  mouth 

aasume  (regarding  it  here  as  an  organ  of  respiration)  in  laborioua 

■^reuthing,  i.t  de-^ignetl  to  assist  it,  and  w)ien   certain  emolionB 

^Kise.  the  eame  expression  of  these  muscles  presents  itself.    What 

^Before  was  a  mechanicnl  act  in  aid  of  respiration  hecomea  the 

r     natural  language  of  the  breathings  of  the  soul.     The  pleasurable 

I      ctiiotion  which  causes  u  smile  relaxes  Ilie  mouth,  inducing  an 

expression  which  corresponds  with  that  excited  by  the  respiration 

of  pure  air.    Joy  avecleralcs  the  action  of  the  henrt  and  the  cir- 

calation;  tbc  respiration  is  quickened,  and  the  muscles  of  the 

I     moulh  tell  the  tale,  while  laughter  is  etiiicted  hy  a  convulsive 

^brm  of  respiration.     On  the  other  bund  Ft.^r  takes  away  the 

^KHth,  and  produces  on  the  facial  muscles  tlje  character  impressed 

P^Qffiyspnosa  from  pulmonary  obslruvtion. 

[        By  way  of  summary,  it  may  be  said:    Wc  sutler  pain  of  two 
bodily,  as  toothache ;  mental,  as  grief  or  anxiety ;  and 
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whoii  the  latter  occurs,  the  Dutwiini  signs,  (illowing  for  1 
diflvrences,  are  the  same  as  thoso  which  are  exhibited  in  tJi© 
former.  Hence,  when  Joy  and  Fear,  respectively,  cause  respira- 
tory and  cardiac  excitement,  the  expression  of  the  festurca  is 
entirely  different — the  form  assumed  being  determined  by  the 
corresponding  bodily  form  excited  by  common  and  special  seii- 
eation — ^the  rough  outline  of  general  expreseion  rcpre«entiog 
coninioi)  sensation,  imd  the  delicately  specltic  shadea  answering 
to  iho  prctlominating  special  sense  figuratively  affected. 

It  cannot,  in  short,  be  too  strongly  insisted  upon  in  connection 
with  this  subject,  and  particularly  in  reference  to  Sir  Charles 
Bell's  doctrine,  that  the  same  facial  muscles  perform  different 
tunctions,  and  that,  therefore,  the  ao-called  respiratory  nerves  I 
Bupply  muscieit  which  are  used  not  only  in  respiration.  Take 
{cff.)  tho»e  connected  with  the  mouth.  They  are  not  merely 
muscles  of  respiration — but  also  of  taste  and  prehension.  So  far 
as  they  are  respii-atory  in  character,  they  will  be  inBuenced  by 
acta  of  respiration,  and  hence  whatever  emotion  disturbs  the 
action  of  the  \ang9  may  affect  the  muscles  of  the  mouth.  But 
mental  states  may  aot  directly  on  the  mouth  in  its  otlier  functions, 
anil  without  exciting  th«  action  of  eithor  the  heart  or  lung;*. 

Th'j  rcapinitory  musclei*.  again,  may  be  excited  by  an  emotion, 
end  two  very  «lit)L'rcnt  emotional  statoit  may  to  this  extent  have  a 
common  elfect :  but  the  particular  form  tlie  facial  muscles  assume, 
may  bo  completely  moditit-d  by  the  figurative  expression  which 
the  muscles  assume  in  accordance  with  the  character  of  the  emo- 
tion— ospociftlly  whether  painful  or  plea-surablv. 

I  have  reserved  to  x\m  point  a  statement  of  the  fundamental 
principlci*  laid  down  by  Darwin.  They  arc  by  no  means  incon- 
siijtvut  with  those  which  I  have  already  maintained.  There  are 
according  to  him  throe  great  principles  of  expression;  _first,  that 
of  iercieeabU  assoeiatal  liabifg.  Certain  actions  are  of  8er\'ic«  under 
certain  slates  of  mind  in  order  to  relieve  or  gratify  certain  sensa- 
tions or  desires,  and  whenever  the  same  state  of  mind  is  induced, 
however  feebly,  there  is  a  tendency  through  the  force  of  bnbit 
and  association  forthu  same  movements  to  be  performed,  though 
not  then  of  the  slightest  use.  The  Will  can  repress  «ome  of  those. 
but  the  muscles  least  under  its  power  will  slill  act  and  ransv 
movements  recognized  as  expressive.  In  other  instances,  slight 
movements,  also  expressive,  are  required  to  cheek  one  habitual 
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^^^neiil.  Second,  the  principle  of  Anh'ffusia.  'V^'hen  nn  oppo 
Hnuatc  of  miml  is  induced,  there  is  an  invnluntary  tendency  CO 
perfonn  movemenla  of  a  directlj;  opposite  nature,  although  of  no 
ne  wlixtever,  and  these  are  also  very  expressive.  Tf<int,  tlie  priii- 
opie  of  actions  due  to  /Ac  cumtiliMifm  of  (he  Nnvrius  SjfStevt  imte- 
fmJmtfyJrom  Ihe^first  (>f  Ihc  Will,  and  mdependmHif  to  a  eeriain  extent 
^Jlidnl.  In  nhoTt,  the  direct  action  of  the  nervouifi/stcmixcv.  p.  29). 
Dani'in  nppli<')i  lti»  leading  principle  of  associated  habit  to  the 
mflii«Roc  of  emotion  on  the  voice,  which,  he  saye,  "  from  luiving 
I)Wi  hnbitiudly  vmplovpd  as  a  fierviceable  aid  under  certain  cod- 
(litiDns  inducing  plensurc,  pain,  rage,  etc.,  i»  commonly  used 
wfadtftrer  thv  ^luuc  .■«eii.'>Alion8  or  emotions  are  excited  under  ciuite 
diitvrcnt  condition.s,  or  in  a  lesser  degree  "  (xcv.  p.  84). 

In  the  fir^t  iii»taji(-e,  the  excitement  of  the  sensorium  through 
Miwtioo  would  t-lroiijifly  excite  the  muscles  genenilly,  ami  conse- 
qneutly  eouuds  would  b«  uttered,  although  of  no  use.  Tlie^e 
porporiolMK  contractions  of  the  muscles  of  the  glottis  and  ch^-st 
"may"  have  lirat  given  rise  to  the  emission  of  vocal  souudt). 
Thus  cauiiously  dous  Darwin  put  it  lie  tlicn  proceeds  to  refer 
to  "the  various  purposes"  for  which  the  voice  is  now  largely 
need  by  animals,  >>i<:lu<lit>g  what  he  rcgardod  ae^the  primiex'al 
use  "  of  the  voice  ;  the  cndi-avors  made  by  the  male  to  charm  or 
cite  the  female.  Again,  rage  produces  violent  action  of  all  tlie 
iDHBeles,  including  those  of  the  voice.  Animals,  when  in  anger, 
"  endeavor  to  strike  terror  into  their  enemies  by  its  power  and 
harnhneaa.  .  .  .  Rival  malee  try  to  excel  and  challenge  each 
,Other  by  their  voices,  and  this  leads  tn  deadly  contesle.  Thus  the 
IB«  of  the  voice  will  have  become  associated  with  the  emotions 
of  anger,  however  it  may  be  aroused  "  (xcv.  p.  85). 

As  to  the  difterent  sounds  uttered  under  diftcrent  cmotiona, 
irwin  himself  lonfesses  that  the  subject  ie  "  very  obscure,"  and 
le  did  not  think  it  probable  that  "  any  precise  esiphuiation  of  the 
cause  or  source  of  each  particular  sound,  under  dilferent  states  of 
the  mind,  will  ever  be  given  "'  (op.  cit,,  p.  8n).    Xor  could  he  ex- 
plain why  |>articnlar  sounds  give  pleasure  fp.  88).     The  musical 
inractcr  of  the  voice  under  the  intluence  of  some  strong  emo- 
:0D8  waa  supposed   by  Darwin  tn  be  due  to  the  progenitors  of 
nuui  having  probably  uttered  musical  tones  before  they  acquired 
the  power  of  articulate  speech.    The  pitch  of  the  voice  varies,  as 
lU  points  out,  with  certain  states  of  feeling,  as  we  witness  in  the 


I'oico  fil"  u  person  fomplaltiiiig  of  ill-trearment 
nuiiMins  aiid  screams,  however,  are  alike  tli.-  vocal  ex]tre«tioiiB  of  i 
agony,  though  of  ditfereiit  kindti.  Oti  tht>  other  hniid,  it  is  natural  ^| 
thiit  ifim  iiiiirnal  culls  for  ns«istiince  the  oi-y  will  lH>]on(I  and  long-, 
while  those  di'!«igncd  t<i  plense  The  female  will  be  sweet,  nnd  thntie 
iiitoi)de<i  to  frighten  the  enemy  will  be  harsli.  A  tremiiloaa  voice 
i»  tJifc  ohvious  i-estilt  nf  fear  cmising  the  muscles  to  tremble,  and 
it  becomes  liu»ky  from  the  drync»D  of  the  throat  and  mouth,  the 
M'cll-lcnnwn  influence  of  fear  on  the  salivary  glands  coming  into 
play  (see  xcv,  p]i.  91-R3). 

To  rclmt  Sir  Olmrles  Bell's  position  that  the  voeal  and  respi 
ratory  organs  are  specially  adapted  for  expression,  Darwin  ad- 
duceti  the  fact  that  not  only  is  llierc  a  prior  and  direct  use  for 
vvrtuin  sounds,  Imt  tlmt  "sounds  otherwise  produced  seire  equally 
well  for  the  samt-  purpnsi; "  (xcv.  p.  £M).  Thiw  tliere  is  tlie  angry 
bumming  of  bees,  useful  as  "  a  warning  that  there  is  a  danger  of 
being  stung."  Some  insoets  make  a  noise  by  rubbing  togetJier 
parts  of  their  luird  integuments,  which  constitutes  a  call  to  the  ^ 
ibmalc.     Storks  make  with  their  beaks  a  loud  noise,  and  so  on.   ^| 

In  the  prominence  which  has  been  given  to  the  more  [nftrticn-^^ 
larly  Durwinian  explanation  of  the  vxprcsEion  of  the  emotions, 
the  importance  altnohed  by  Darwin  to  the  direct  uetion  of  tho 
emotions  on  thu  n«.-rvous  system  in  causing  such  expression  lina 
been  too  much  overlooked.  Yet  there  is  no  sufficient  cxoubc  for 
this;  for  Darwin,  with  hie  accustomed  fairness,  distinctly  says, 
"on  tho  whole  we  nniy  cjnclude  that  the  principle  of  the  direct 
action  of  the  scnsuriiim  on  the  body,  duo  to  the  constitution  of 
the  nervous  syslom,  and  from  tho  first  independent  of  the  Will, 
has  boon  highly  influential  in  determining  many  expressions" 
(p.  81).  All  ho  «ays  is,  that  emotional  actions  ure  "often  eom- 
bincd  with  others  which  follow  from  our  fir»t  principle,  namely, 
that  actions  which  have  often  been  of  direct  or  indireet  8«rviee,^ri 
under  curtain  states  of  the  mind,  in  order  to  gratify  or  reliev«~ 
oortain  sem^tions,  desires,  etc.,  arc  still  performed  under  aualo- 
gou9  circumstance*  through  mere  habit,  although  of  no  service." 
Darwin  was  also  candid  enough  to  admit  that  after  applying  his 
and  the  more  usual  principles  to  explain  the  effects  of  cmolioHt 
"very  many  points  in  tho  theory  of  Kxpression  rcnuuu  inexpli- 
cable" (xcv.  p.  82). 
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The  Irmguage  which  wo  employ  in  rvfcrencc  to  mental  sets 
Uloiilrates,  in  a  renmrkiibk-  niiinnur,  tho  (i^iirative  cbarsctor  of 
the  movements  referred  to  under  this  heud.  Thus,  as  a  slate  of 
mental  disgust  may  cause  an  expression  of  ilie  muutli  similar  to 
what  is  seen  in  threatened  vomiting,  so  we  speak  of  loalhiftf  in 
regard  to  the  objects  contemplated  by  the  mind.  We  loathe  the 
ides  of  a  certain  act,  as  mucli  a»  a  certain  nauboons  drug.  Dr. 
Chalmers,  in  one  of  his  sermons,  ivfcrring  to  some  opinions  from 
which  he  strongly  dissented,  exclainieil,  "  I  nausrate  them !  "  A 
lady  who  heard  him  informs  mc  that  the  emphatic  enunciation 
of  the  word,  and  the  accompanying  gesture,  indicative  of  nausea, 
had  a  most  striking  efl'ect.  In  the  muscular  changes  originally 
associated  with  nausea  and  vomiting,  there  was  nn  obviously 
direct  design  and  physical  use.  altogether  apart  from  expression ; 
but  the  corresponding  changes  induced  by  emotion  are  merely 
figurative,  although  they  became  serviceable  as  outward  fligna, 
the  uniformity  of  these  signa  cnnstltnting  their  utility  aa  a  natural 
language.  Xo  savage  expresses  grief  by  laughter,  however  true 
it  may  be  that  some  of  the  African  tribes,  aa  dcecribed  by  Sir 
Samuel  Baker,  make  merry  at  the  funerals  of  their  relations. 
The  obviouo  explnnntinn  of  thi^  seeming  anomaly  i»  that  Grief  is 
not  felt,  but  Joy.  An  admirable  popular  illustration  of  tlie  uni- 
formity of  natural  language  (vill  be  found  in  Graffon's  Tjetlrrs,  by 
Professor  Roger,'',  in  which  the  absurd  effects  of  supposing  a  re- 
venal  of  the  fixed  signs  of  grief  are  humoroDsly  deacribed. 

Uluetrations  of  tignrative  language  derived  from  tiguralive 
movementa  abound:  but  a  few  additional  ones  will  be  BufHcient 
for  our  present  purpose.  A  stifling  smell  induces  muscular  con- 
tractions in  the  nasal  muscles  calculated  to  avoid  it;  and  a  bad 
moral  odor  affecting  the  mind  will  cause  a  very  similar  exprea- 
rion.  The  corresponding  language  may  be  found  in  a  line  of 
King  John,  where  Shakespeare  makes  Salinbtiry  say — 

><  For  I  am  (lifltd  wilfa  ihli  ■null  of  (In." 

So  again,  as  the  motion  of  the  lips,  and  even  dcglntition,  may 
indicate  that  we  are  mentally  tat«ting  and  relishing  a  certain 
pleasurable  idea,  wc  employ  »iieh  language  as  "the  mental 
palate,"  "a  man  of  taste,"  and  we  speak  of  "diitgusling"  and 
*'  distasteful "  in  reference  to  purely  sulyeelive  pbenomcnn. 

Tact  is  the  psychical  analogue  of  touch,  but  of  course  has  )□• 
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finitely  wider  rclatioDS  thau  those  possessed  l>j  mere  tactiJe 
8en>>ibi]ity. 

The  influcitce  ol'  the  emotions  oti  the  oi-i^nnl  formntioii  of 
wonls  may  sometimes  he  traced  with  tolerable  elearnestt.  If  we 
wish  to  express  coiitemi>t,  we  sav,  Pooh!  Now,  it  is  evident 
that  iliis  ori^iiates  in  the  act  of  throwing  out  the  lips,  so  as  to 
n-jwl  soiiiethiii^  that  is  diata^teful.  What?  An  idea.  The 
gL-sIurc  is  prcoi*eiy  the  same  a«  llial  which  we  employ  in  order 
to  rid  the  mouth  of  a  material  substance  with  which  we  are  dia- 
gustod.  and  is  thei-elore  fiiriirativc.  In  the  same  way  we  may 
truw  tlie  words  pufiilits,fetithis,iite^,  to  their  roots  ptt  and  fit, 
which  are  i]ie  natural  sountU  produced  by  the  labial  movements 
indioativv  of  distrust.  There  are  also  guttural  sounds  exprcjisiv© 
of  still  greater  dipi^usl,  arrrb  and  krrrfi,  which  appear  to  be  the 
bases  of  words  in  x-arious  languages,  as  emcher'ni  French.'  Prob- 
ably ptt  is  the  root  of  our  a-pil.  The  word  hiss,  again,  is  derived 
from  the  eound  made  in  emotional  states  of  iiate  and  contempt. 
Till-  sound  is  deriverl  from  the  labial  gesture,  and  the  labial  ges- 
ture is  similar  to,  and  figurative  of  the  movement  performed  by 
tttei«uddcn  jcrkiug  expiratii^n  employed  in  expulsion.  W'c  try 
to  tihovv  our  scorn  by  expelling  u  ctirtuin  individual  or  ideji  from 
our  thoughts.  A  reverse  action  is  expressive  of  assent,  and  pro- 
duces an  inspiratory  or  suction  sound;  one,  at  least,  very  eomnton 
in  Cornwall. 

Aa  we  have  already  obaervod.  some  movement*  are  of  a  sympa- 
(hi-fie  chariictcr.  In  the  use  of  the  bodily  organs,  in  addition  to 
the  action  of  the  muscle*  directly  required,  other  movementa 
arise  which  are  in  unison  with  them.  The  whole  body — the  at- 
titude and  gestures — will  thus  somi-tintes  display  sympathy  with 
the  exercise  of  only  one  scnue.  "Whether  one  member  suffer, 
all  the  members  sufl'or  with  it ;  or  one  member  be  honored,  all 
the  members  rejoice  with  it."  This  apparent  excess  of  action  is 
readily  explicable  as  being  correlated  to  the  central  disturbance, 
since  the  flow  of  nerve  energy  is  directly  proportionate  to  the 
cau&ativc  emotion.  It  must  not,  however,  be  forgotten  that  tbia 
sympathy  may  be  as  nmch  shown  by  passive  as  by  ncUve  forms. 


'  Cf.  Gnitiolci,  up.  «/.,  p.  161.  llv  tn«'i  to  th»  vuriom  aoiuuk  mode  batwcoa 
tlio  lip*  and  [lilt  tlininl,  frir,  Urr,  rnr,  grrr,  lhf>  "*<ir(ls  W'lii  Mg"*.  ftold,  f>»y«ur; 
Tplfuj,  troiimr,  tcrreiir;  /'ijuf,  rigor,  roideiir,  hommr;  grinder.  TVo  tHHy  ftdd  oor 
Bnglinh  wonji,  fpur,  ftnjjlil,  lirror,  liornir,  mor,  grow). 
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bjf  respectful  and  considerate  relaxntion  as  by  jubilant  contrac- 

.  tioB. 

It  follows  that  when  an  emotion  «xcit«8  noj  of  tlie  niti»«lc« 
tignrutivcly,  the  other  mueclus  will  be  excited  Bympalhelically,  as 
they  would  have  Itccn  Ijy  tlio  oriirinnl  iietion  of  tlie  bodily  organs 
10  what  we  bavt',  for  tliu  Mike  of  distinction,  termed  sciisntional 

[iDovcracnl«.  In  tbis  way  tbc  contraction  or  relaxation  of  many 
of  ibc  muscles,  eonsc<)ueut  on  emotional  excitement,  may  bo 
explained. 


Section  IL — Irregular  aod  Excessive  Huscular  Contraotioa :    Spaimi 

and  Convnbtona. 

To  some  extent  we  have  anticipated  the  consideration  of  th« 
influence  of  Emotion  on  spaitmodic  action  of  the  muscles,  in 
dmeribing  the  etivct^  produced  by  powerful  emotional  states,  aa 
Terror,  which  often  causes  excessive  or  spasmodic  contraelions, 
BometimcB  amounting  to  tetanic  rigidity.  The  sobbing  of  Grief, 
tbc  laugbtur  of  Joy,  aflurd  daily  examples  of  spasmodic  muscular 
contraction  from  omotionul  stimulus.  The  spasm  which  ehokva 
the  voice  and  converts  the  librca  of  the  plalyeinu  myoidfui  into 
rigid  corda  in  Terror,  tlie  convulsion  nnd  tremors  of  the  facial 
muflclea  in  Despair,  the  clenched  hands,  the  convulsive  opening 
of  the  mouth  and  spiism  of  the  diaphragm  and  muscles  of  the 
chest  in  Fear,  the  epasm  of  the  jaws  in  Rage,  the  epasmodio 
rigidity  of  the  muscles  in  a  maniacal  paroxysm — ore  they  not 
written  in  the  graphic  pages  of  Bell?  With  the  exception  of 
mania,  these  illustrations  of  cpaemodic  contractions  are  consistent 
with  health.  We  ehnll  include  under  the  present  section  all  con- 
vulsive attacks,  whether  epileptic  or  not,  whether  infantile,  pner> 
pcral,  or  hysterical,  trembling  patsy,  chorea,  spasms  of  the  larynx 
and  pharynx,  nervous  hydrophobia,  and  tetanus.  Physiologically, 
they  may  all  be  referred,  when  of  emotional  origin,  to  disturb* 
once,  more  or  less  serious,  of  the  functions  of  the  senBori-motor 
apparatus,  especially  the  luedulla  oblongata.' 

When  the  mind  is  affected  by  witnessing  a  frightful  sight  or 
bearing  dreadful  news,  the  imjiresaion  is  conveyed — a  certain 
molecular  change  occurs — along  the  nerves  of  special  sense  to  the 

■  Tbii  U  borne  out  hj  Iha  bteat  mMreliM  io  thit  portion  of  Ot«  norvoui  sTaMn^ 
MpleUlT  tboM  of  Woro*chiloir  [lfUt3]. 
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brain,  and  the  emotion  cxc-itcc)  nutates,  throu^i  the  Bcnsori-motor 
centres,  the  muscular  Bjsicni.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  a  terrific 
image  is  formed  in  tliu  mind,  independently  of  stimuli  from 
without,  the  Diuacles  are  aroused  to  more  or  letis  violent  action 
hy  the  idea  exciting  emotions  which  operate  upon  the  sensory 
centres  and  ganglia,  in  ihc  same  way  as  when  the^'  are  culleil  into 
action  by  the  nerves  of  special  sense.  Whether  Emotion  acta 
in  inducing  ahnornml  and  exocBsive  iictioii  of  the  muBt-lee,  in  a 
similar  manner  as  tlic  elijctric  irritation  of  ceriuin  nervous  centres 
ioduves  convulsions,  is  a  more  dillicult  question,  on  vrhich  much 
dilTerenve  of  opinion  slill  exists;  but  its  determination  does  not 
aftect  the  statement  just  made. 

Efilkptic  Convulsions. — Although  all  the  forms  of  spasm  and 
convulsion  have  the  one  point  in  common — that  of  involuntary, 
irregular  action,  clonic  or  tonic,  of  the  voluntary  mueclea — w© 
]]av«  sooner  or  later  when  Emotion  occasions  epilepsy,  something 
more — loss  of  consciousness. 

The  influence  of  violent  emotion  in  causing  epileptic  attacks 
will  not  he  disputed.  How  this  is  brought  about  is  by  no  m^ans 
certain.  On  the  one  hand  we  know  comparatively  little  of  the 
mode  of  action  of  cmotioti  in  the  healthy  brain,  or,  on  the  other, 
of  the  patliolog>'  of  epilepsy.  It  may  be  that,  in  nccordnnce  with 
the  opinionit  now  prevalent  as  to  the  modus  operandi  of  epileptic 
attackx.  mentnl  eliock  or  cxcilemeni  in  an  nuKlablo  bruin  causes 
an  "  explosion  "  of  nci'vous  power  in  the  oeri-bnil  cortex,  which 
piusfling  down  the  efibrent  nerveit  induces  convulsions;  uncoD- 
aciou«no^i«  rei>n1ling,  ft9  ig  uUcged,  from  the  exhuustion  of  the 
cortienl  cviU  or  fi-on*  interference  wilh  the  onliruiry  iicrvc  currents 
by  cxce«eive  dischHrgc.  Todd,  Van  der  Kolk,  and  others  have 
employed  the  fitniiliar  illnslriilion  of  the  Leydon  jar.  Continual 
mainuirition.  according  to  this  view,  causes  disturbance  of  the 
polar  ittatti  of  some  region  of  tlic  cncephalon.  If  amounting  to  a 
certain  intensity  it  is  manifested  in  an  cpilcptiu  fit,  as  the  jur, 
when  charged  "  wilh  electricity  to  a  ccrtaiu  state  of  tension,  gets 
rid  of  the  disturbance  of  equilibrium  by  the  disruptive  discharge" 
(Todd's  "  Lumletan  Lectuni^,"  1849).  And  the  Dutch  pli^-siciaa 
compares  the  ganglionic  cells  to  galvanic  or  eloetric  batteries, 
which  must  bo  charged  to  a  certain  extent  before  thu  cluciricity 
accumulated  in  the  Leydcii  jur  has  acquired  sufficient  tension  to 
discharge  the  flaak  (Ivii.  p.  215). 
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Dr.  HughliDga  Jarksoa's  well-known  viuws  «ro  in  nccor*!  witli 
this  position,  altliou;;]]  mudi  inor«  definitely  norkud  out  iis  to 
the  sliure  taken  by  tbe  cortfx  in  tboso  disoharginjr  k-siona.  Tiio 
trae  pathology  of  epilepsy  remaius,  Lowcver,  obscure,  and  wo 
repeat,  therefore,  that  until  the  physiology  of  emotion  and  the 
pathology  of  epilepsy  are  better  uniJeretood,  we  must  be  couicKt 
to  ooiifeBa  our  ignoraace  and  tn  await  a  further  advance  of  knowl- 
edge before  we  ean  say  how  emotional  epilepsy  ia  induced.  The 
above  mentioned  riewa,  even  thongh  they  seem  to  derive  support. 
from  Ferrier's  researchee,  are  confessedly  hypothetical. 

The  experiments  of  Knesmaul  and  Tenner  an  animals,  made 
irith  a  view  to  determine  the  cause  of  convulsions,  bear  upon  the 
qu«»tJoa  of  vascularity.  They  are  eo  well  known  that  it  is  only 
usecMary  here  to  recall  the  position  in  which  they  leave  the  ^uea- 
tion  as  to  the  nature  of  epileptic  and  eclamptic  attackii — namely, 
that  it  is  probable  "  that  epileptic  convulsions  can  be  brought. 
about  by  contraction  of  the  bloodvessels  induced  by  the  vaso* 
motor  nerves"  (xlii.  p.  101). 

Hut  whatever  be  our  surmises  as  to  the  pathology  of  convulsive 
ttizures,  they  must  not  be  allowed  to  divert  our  attention  from 
ths  more  obvioint  iruth»,  that  the  vniotioiDt  when  sudden  or 
eionnvv  in  clinrncler  do,  by  their  downward  inilut-nee  through 
the  medulla  oblongntji,  produce  altogether  involuntary  movc- 
nionts,  convuUivv  in  olmractvr;  that  tbeac  emotions  may  be 
excited  from  without  through  the  scnHOs,  or  from  within  by 
i<l«a«;  and  tlmt  the  convulsive  movcmentu  succeeding  Ibcsc 
emotions  nniy  be  epileptic.  Malnutrition  of  the  norvoua  tisaues 
may  doubllu^  be  induced  by  a  prolonged  uniotional  disturbance 
like  grief,  and  then  the  tirat  paroxysm  may  be  induced  by  other 
than  psychicjkl  stimuli — the  impaired  nutrition  having  probably 
bcoo  caused  by  the  influence  uf  a  duprusaing  emotion  on  the  blood, 
and  the  particular  diacosc,  epilepsy,  being  detormiued  by  indi- 
vidual prciliapositioQ. 

The  following  case  of  convulsions  was  of  emotional  origin.  I 
abridge  the  rcjKjrt  of  the  case  given  by  Dr.  Althaus  in  the  Medical 
Tinu*  ami  Gazeilf,  April  24, 18ti!). 

Mary  B — ,  wt.  16,  one  of  fifteen  children  of  the  same  mother. 
The  mother  suip-s  none  of  her  other  children  have  had  tits,  hut 
that  she  had  a  eucceseion  of  frights  when  endente  with  this  child. 
The  girl  herself  hud  her  tirst  fit  after  a  fright,  some  other  children 
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having  ployed  at  glioet  with  hor  in  a  cellar.     This  was  when  she 
was  five  vi'iirs  of  age.     Some  ycartf  afterwards  she  had  anothur 
fright,  by  »  womuii  ooiuiug  up  to  her  while  »h«  was  playing  in 
the  street,  and  Bwi-itring  at  her.    8inco  this  she  has  never  been 
quite  free  from  fits.     The  convulsive  seizuree  are  well  marked,  < 
commencing  with  a  scream;  the  head  is  turned  to  one  mde.therel 
IB  foam  at  the  mouth,  the  tongue  is  bitten,  the  urine  often  pussca 
invohimarily.     The  conviilBion  lasts  four  or  five  minutes,  dnrin^J 
which  there  is  complete  loss  of  consciousness.     After  the  fit,  the' 
patient  sleeps  for  half  an  hour,  and  then  wakes  with  a  bad  head- 
ache,  and  speaks  slowly  and  thickly  for  some  time.     There  is  no 
aura  with  these  fits,  which  occur  at  intervals  of  two  or  thi-ee 
weeks,    t^ometimes  she  has  a  succession  of  five  or  six  in  the  same 
day;  at  others  only  one  or  two  at  a  time,     Tlie  attacks  of  petit 
mal  are  much  more  frequent,  as  she  has  sometimes  thirty  or  forty 
such  ncizures  in  one  day,  and  rarely  goes  three  or  four  days  with- 
out any.     Four  months'  treatment  with   bromide  of  potassium 
relieved  her  of  the  convulsions,  but  tlie  petit  mal  remained  the 
same.     A  month  atWr  this,  during  which  galvanism  was  applied 
to  both  mastoid  processes  and  the  cervical  sympathetic  t\vice  a 
week,  report  is  made,  "  much  bolter  in  every  respect.    Sinco  gal-, 
vanism  vea»  commenced  «he  lins  only  on  tlirce  occasions  had  fitt^ 
of  petit  inal,  and  thou  only  four  or  five  where  she  had  thirty  be- 
fore."   November  12tb. — "Ila^  had  aKogt-llier  ten  upplieations 
of  galvanism.    Had  la«t  attack  of  petit  mal  early  in  August,    Last 
convulsive  attack  March  8d.     Apparently  well     Cefiscd  attend- 
ance." 

In  another  case,  under  the  earc  of  l>r,  Althaus,  the  disorder 
WBS  attributed  by  the  piiticnt  to  a  great  deal  of  trouble  and* 
anxiety,  and  was  also  preceded  by  n  great  fright  when  he  waa 
awakened  by  an  alarm  of  the  house  being  on  fire. 

When  admitted  into  the  Infirmary  for  Epilepsy  and  Paralysis 
he  was  thirty-six,  and  had  suflbred  tor  six  years  from  irregular 
attacks  of  petit  mal,  the  attacks  being  marked  by  severe  pain  at 
the  back  of  the  head,  and  a  thrilling  sensation  going  through  him, 
as  if  about  to  die.  Sometimes  it  appears  to  him  "  as  if  a  vapor 
rose  on  his  brain  and  muddled  him."  This  lasts  only  about  a 
second,  and  he  then  quite  loses  his  consciousness  for  about  n 
minute.  While  in  this  condition,  he  will  perhaps  scratch  the 
plfttc  with  bis  knife,  or  tear  up  paper  or  his  clothes,  or  pull  a 
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handkcrcfaiuf  over  bis  hcud,  or,  if  in  tlio  struct,  put  mud  on  bis 
clotliea,  etc.  Wlieu  be  co[iii.'»  out  of  tbcsc  nttack»  be  feels  very 
confused,  and  sees  doublu  for  two  or  tbroc  iiiiiitites.  Wiibiii  aa' 
hour  or  two  be  baa  quite  recovered  biiiisclf.  Tbejtc  fits  bappcaj 
two  or  tbree  timce  a  week,  jjeiierally  only  one  in  a  dav,  lUid  but 
very  rarelv  two  or  tbrcc  at  a  time.  From  Nov,  27,  ]8(M>,  to  April 
M,  he  took  sulpbato  of  zinc,  cod-liver  oil,  uud  nitrate  of  silver,! 
bat,  altbou^b  the  genera!  healtb  improved,  (lie  fit«  remained  as 
frequent.  Gulvanizution  of  botb  heniifiplieres  and  tbe  medulla 
'  oblongata  was  then  ordered  twice  a  week.  In  tbe  conrse  of  thafl 
next  month  he  had  only  one  fit,  in  wbieb  be  tore  bis  waiBtcocit; 
and  tbe  report  of  Oct.  loth  sajfs — "  Has  had  altogether  fifteen 
applicationa  of  jcalvutiiam,  mid  no  fit  cluriu?  tbe  last  four  months. 
Ceased  attendance  "  (xlv.,  May  8,  ItjtiO). 

TrouBseait  records  the  case  of  a  man,  let.  <)G,  who  was  mide 
bta  care  for  epilepsy  tive  yeara  previously.    He  had  been  suddenly 
swakencd  and  frightened  in  the  night  "  by  horrible  abrieka  from 
bis  wife,  and  a  few  days  afterwards  he  bad   bis  firet  attack" 
(liv.,  i.  p.  40). 

I(  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  that  in  some  cases  of  emotional 
tfMtpwjt  the  imnic  alarming  event  which  in  the  fir^t  instance  io- 
duced  *0  attack  was  iminediutely  brought  vividly  to  mind,  and 
was  uppermost  in  the  thoughts  whenever  nn  attack  subxcqucii 
occurred,  although  ocejisioned  bv  other  eireum^tiinccs.     A  e 
of  tbi«  kind  in  relulud  by  TroiiitSL-au,  who  cndor^'s  tbo  obscrv 
tion  of  Julc*  Falrct,  that  "many  i>eT«»n8  who  have  boeoino  epi- 
leptics aAer  strong  moral  oniotions,  or  intense  terror,  see  again 
iu  spirit  or  before  their  eyes,  on  each  sueceediiig  seizure,  the 
painful  cireumstftoces  or  the  dreadful  scone  which  first  produced 
their  complaint."     Tbo  case  is  ua  follows: 

A  hoy,  ajt,  11,  lost  bis  mother.     The  wound  made  so  deep  aa 
impression  upon  him  that  he  was  seized  with  epileptic  convul- 
sions.    Ue  was  seventeen  when  be  was  placed  under  treatment 
at  the  hospital,  and  it  was  found  that  on  tbe  accession  of  every 
fit,  which  had  been  of  frequent  occurrence  during  the  six  years, 
this  painful  circumstance  invariably  recurred  to  his  mind, 
am  seized  through  my  thoughts,"  be  used  to  say,  and  be  explain 
to  his  medical  attendants  that  his  thoughts  were  always  ttio  sam< 
and  bad  constant  reference  to  his  loss  (Iiv.  p.  71). 

That  many  cases  of  convulsion,  of  an  epileptic  character, 
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incorrocllj-  referred  to  nii  cinolioii»l  cuuhv  is  no  doubt  trac,  bat 
witli  II  libenil  ilUowuiicu  for  tbu  influoncu  of  utlier  t.-iiu)i(:8  which 
miiy  Lave  been  overlooked,  it  w  iiupossibid  to  deny  the  groat  im- 
portance of  piHverful  emotion  in  the  etiologj  of  this  afTection. 
After  obsorving  that  mental  influences  arc  far  more  frequent 
causes  of  epilepsy  than  injuries,  Romberg  statea  that,  among 
forty-four  eases,  the  causes  of  which  were  carefully  examined  by 
Cazanvieith,  he  found  that  in  thirty-one  they  were  due  to  influ- 
ences of  this  nature.  lie  adds,  that  "  no  disease  is  so  liable  to 
be  [iroduced  by  Fright  as  this  affection,  whicli  may  itself  be  ex- 
cited by  the  sight  of  an  epileptic  paroxysm;  the  next  most  fre- 
quent intluaiurc  of  this  description  being  Fear,  an  agent  that  came 
into  operatiim  mnrt!  often  in  former  times,  when  talea  of  ghoeta 
and  hobgoblins  were  the  bane  of  the  nursery,  than  at  present; 
Anger  also  comes  under  this  category  as  an  exciting  cause.  The 
simulation  of  epilepsy  also  opi^rates  as  a  mental  intlnence,  and  ia 
said,  oorasionally,  tu  pass  into  the  real  di«pajie"(xxxviv.,ii.  p.  213). 

"  The  form  of  epilepsy  arising  from  Fright,"  observes  Marshall 
Hall,  "is  of  the  most  intractable  eharftcter"  (xvii.  p.  39).  In 
8ixly-80vcn  cases,  of  which  the  t-anse  was  traced  by  I^euret,  it  was 
found  that  in  no  less  than  Ihirty-fivc  the  iii-st  symptom*!  were  pro- 
ceded  by  fright.  It  i»  to  bu  presumed  that  un  observer  like 
Leuret  would  salisfy  him»olf  that  the  interval  between  the  attack 
and  the  fright  was  not  eo  great  us  to  render  the  eircumetiinco 
merely  aeeidentul.  Trousseau,  who  is  disposed,  I  think,  to  under- 
rate the  frequency  of  this  cause,  admits  that  he  hna  Mcortained 
the  faut  of  Fright  being  a  cuuse  "  on  several  occasions,"  and  from 
him  I  have  obtained  the  following  illustration  : 

"  Very  recently,"  he  says,  "  I  was  consulted  by  a  Braitilian, 
whose  lii-st  attack  seemed  to  have  been  manifestly  brought  on  by 
Fright.  Whilst  on  a  long  journey  through  Ins  country,  he  had 
gone  to  a  lonely  inn,  where  he  happened  to  witness  a  quarrel  be* 
tw'een  some  individuals  who  were  armed,  and  who  from  high 
words  came  to  blows.  One  of  the  men,  morially  wounded  by 
the  discharge  of  a  gun,  as  well  as  stabbed  with  a  knife,  fell  down 
dead  in  his  presence.  He  waa  horribly  affected  by  the  scene,  and 
a  few  days  afterwards,  whilst  dining  with  a  friend,  he  was  seized 
with  cpiloptio  vertigo.  Since  that  time,  and  for  the  next  five 
years,  lie  was  every  tlay  affected  in  the  same  way.  The  attacka 
wcro  ushered  in  by  a  sensation  of  great  beat,  beginning  nt  the 
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navel,  nnd  rising  up  the  back,  which  wna  followed  hy  absolute 
toss  of  consciousiicsa  for  the  apace  of  tn'O  minutcfl  or  so.  Thej 
lomctimea  passed  away  so  quickly  thitt  they  were  not  uoticcd  by 
anybody  nenr  him.  At  the  eml  of  five  yeara  convulsive  xeixiirea 
sapcrvened,  which  were  at  lirat  miitlakeii  for  apoplexy,  and  re- 
curred at  intcrvala  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  daya.  The  vertigo 
dia^peared  from  that  time.  He  waH  treated  by  n  physician  at 
Rio  Janeiro,  and  for  the  space  of  fonr  years  nnd  eleven  months 
b«  was  free  from  an  attack.  Alter  this  interval  the  convulmve 
fits  rccnrred  again,  aa  intcniie  and  as  regular  as  before;  persisting 
for  six  years.  They  then  became  less  violent  again,  although 
tnore  frequent,  and  occasionally  attacked  hini  during  the  night. 
He  slated  poiutively  that  no  member  of  his  family  had  ever  been 
umilar}y  affected  "  (liv.,  i.  p.  .'i2). 

In  Ibis  case  it  will  be  .'^een  that  emotional  excitement,  although 
not  causing  at  the  time  epileptic  convulsions,  acted  powerfully 
upon  the  brain  and  induced  the  morbid  condition  which  charac- 
terizes the  pclil  mat 

We  may  fairly  draw  an  illustration  from  the  customs  of  the 
dwich  lalaiidei-s,  exhibiting  the  remarkable  influence  of  the 

otioHH  allied  with  imagination  upon  the  bodily  frumc,  in  in- 
ducing epileptiform  couvuUiou)!.  Mr.  KIlis  ^s  that  when  » 
priest  imagined  that  the  god  had  entered  his  person,  he  became 
violently  agitated,  t\w  niuticles  of  the  limbs  were  convulsod,  the 
body  swelled],  the  features  were  horribly  distorted,  and  the  eyes 
wild  and  stniinod.  He  often  rolled  on  the  ground,  fbamiiig  at 
the  mouth,  and  then  in  slirill  erica  made  docliirations  whieli  were 
regarded  as  the  utterances  of  divinity.  Then  the  paroxysm 
usaully  subsided,  aud  the  priest  became  comparatively  composed. 
(See  Polipitsian  Researehts,  i,  p,  373.)  Doubtless,  in  some  in- 
stances, the  prirsis  merely  imitated  the  signs  of  the  genuine  and 
spontaneous  result  of  the  imagination  excited  by  tbvir  supcrsti- 
tioos  beliefs  and  expectations;  hut  there  Is  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  in  other  coses  the  effucta  produced  were  real. 

Mr.  Ellta  observes,  in  the  same  work,  that  if  any  native  uses 
sorcery  against  another,  whose  destruction  he  desires,  he  employs 
a  tahu-tahu  (a  charm),  to  obtain  the  cooperation  of  the  demons, 
and  to  induce  the  tii,  or  spirit,  to  enter  into  the  victim  of  their 
malice.  The  parings  of  the  nail,  a  lock  of  hair,  the  saliva,  or 
other  secretions,  or  a  piece  of  the  food  which  he  would  cat,  wa< 
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the  vehicle  by  which  the  demon  was  supposed  to  ontor  the  person. 
The  sorcerer  performed  incantations  over  it  nt  liis  house ;  if  food, 
it  was  then  placed  in  the  basket  of  the  person  for  whom  it  was 
desij^ed,  and  if  eaten,  inevilahlp  dcstriietioii  wns  expected  to 
follow.  "When  the  incantation  was  performed  only  on  a  lock  of 
hair,  etc.,  the  effects  appear  to  have  l>e<?n  similar  and  death 
Bpecdy.  "  The  most  acute  agonies  and  itrrljie  (Uftorthna  of  the 
My  were  often  experienced  ;  the  wretched  sufferer  appeared  in 
a  state  of  frantic  madness,  or,  as  they  expressed  it,  torn  hy  the 
evil  spirit,  while  he  foamed  and  writhed  under  his  dreadful 
power." 

Two  boys  were  sent  to  a  man's  house  for  nrum  roots.  He  was 
from  home,  but  the  boys  went  to  the  field  and  procured  Ihem. 
Thtt  owner,  who  happened  to  be  a  sorcerer,  returning  before  they 
had  li'fl,  pronounced  rlie  most  di-eiidful  iniprecaliunB  upon  one  or 
both  of  them,  threatening  thera  with  the  pifao,  or  "agony  of 
body  from  possession,  eqwnl  to  tbnt  arisiuE;  from  ii  harbwl  spear 
or  hook,"  The  boys  returned.  One  of  them  was  shortly  after- 
wards tiikcti  ill,  and  his  friends  concluded  that  it  was  the  result 
of  tlic  malediction.  The  MiitsionaricM,  who  were  sent  for,  found 
him  lying  on  the  ground,  wrHhin<f  in  anguish,  foaming  at  the  viouth, 
his  ei/ts  startmgfrom  their  sockets,  hia  face  distorted,  his  Umta  violcntlff 
eonnulsed.  lie  soon  after  expired  in  dreadful  agonies.  It  ia  said 
that  the  boys  "appiirently  took  no  notice  of  the  threatening,"  bnt 
on  this  imporiant  point,  more  definite  evidence  would  be  required 
to  prove  that  they  did  not.  But  whether  they  did,  or  not,  at  the 
time,  their  superstitious  friends  would  not  fail  to  imprces  them 
with  their  danger,  and  thus  the  mo§t  credulous  or  susceptible  of 
them  would  be  in  danger  of  falling  a  victim  to  Fear. 

On  the  whole,  looking  at  the  character  of  the  symptoms  in  thi« 
and  other  cases,  as  also  their  general  uniformity,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that,  setting  aside  thoae  instances  in  which  food  was  taken 
and  poison  probably  introdnned,  many  deallm  resulted  from  the 
influence  of  Terror  and  Expectation  ujwn  the  organic  functions. 
At  the  same  conclusion,  arrives  the  thoughtful  and  observing 
writer  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  these  particulars,  and  with 
whom  wo  have  had  the  advantage  of  convei-sing  on  his  I'olynesinn 
experiences.  "  Ima^ning,"  says  Mr.  Ellis, "  that  he  was  alrendy 
delivered  to  the  sorcerer's  power,  hope  was  abandoned,  death 
deemed  inevitable,  and  the  infatuated  sufferer  became  tlic  victim 
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of  despair."  It  ia  quite  in  accnrclance  with  this  mcxle  of  cxplana- 
(ioD  llint  the  Europeans  w«re  proof  against  the  incantations  of 
tbe  sorcerers. 

Dr.  Arthar  Mitchell,  in  his  Morisonian  IjecUtres  on  Jnacmi^, 
,  records  a  melancholy  example  of  the  influence  of  Pear  in  inducing 
'  eonvDiaions  (and  subset) neatly  idiocy). 

"A  healthy,  well-nourished  hoy,  nearly  two  years  old,  was  lyinj; 
ill  hia  cradle,  when  a  cock  perche*!  on  the  hood.  The  hoy  was  at 
first  niini)ted  and  delighted,  and  made  vain  etforts  to  reach  the 
bin)  with  his  hands.  These  signs  of  delight,  however,  hegan  to 
I  grow  less  evident,  the  child  ceased  to  emile,  but  his  attention  con- 
tinned  to  he  intently  fixed  on  the  animal,  which,  in  its  turn, 
appeared  to  become  interested  in  tJie  cliild.  t'p  to  this  point  the 
little  fellow  gave  no  sign  o\'  terror ;  but  there  was  something  like 
it,  though  slill  nnexpressed,  when  the  cock,  stretching  hi»  neck, 
put  his  head  down  and  looked  closely  at  the  boy's  face;  and 
when,  ntisiiig  his  head  again,  he  flapped  his  grout  witigs  nnd 
uttered  n  shrill  cry,  the  child  gave  one  .'•harp  cry  of  piiin,  and  was 
Miislanily  convulsed.  Three  or  four  tit^  oceui-rod  during  that  and 
the  next  day,  but  never  again.  The  boy,  however,  grew  up  an 
idiot"  (xxxii.,  March  19,  1870). 

Such  conviilaioua  are  the  physical  expression  of  the  violence  of 
central  emotional  dii^turUtncc,  and  thus  are  an  oxnggeration 
'  of  the  cuiiditiomt  described  under  the  head  of  Sympathy. 

PirEKi'GKAL  Co.vvuLsioNS. — It  is  well  known  that  Iheae  occur 
frequently  from  psytihical  crubcs.  Dr.  Qooch,  than  whom  few 
have  had  more  expcncnce,  observes  that  "  depressing  passions  of 
Lthe  mind  province  this  complaint;  unmarried  women,  who  have 
pasaed  the  later  months  of  pregnancy  in  solitude  and  wrctcbed- 
DfifiB,  are  very  likely  to  he  attacked  with  it;  and  it  is  found  in 
lying-in  hospitals  which  admit  unmarried  women,  that  u  large 
proportion  of  cases  of  puerperal  convulsions  ocpur  among  females 
of  this  claas."     (Praelieal  Compmdiiim  of  Midwiji-ri/,  p.  243.) 

Sir  Jamea  Simpson  reported  a  case  of  a  lady  who  after  her  con- 
finement ha<l  pueqieral  eonvtilsioas,  in  consequence  of  receiving 
b*  packet  containing  a  living  mouse.  We  write  from  memory, 
having  mislaid  the  refcrenr-e,  but  if  we  remember  righlly,  the 
intention  of  the  sender,  another  lady,  waa  to  frighten  the  patient. 

This  is  the  most  convenient  place  to  refer  to  other  forma  of 
nodic  muscular  action,  arising  under  emotional  excitemeat,i 
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and  ordiiinril}-  styled  ht/stfrical,  und  ])^(^s<^^tiIl^  nil  d^grOM  of 
irrvgulur  movcmcuts,  irom  tho  aimplctit  itpium  to  tlio  wwrest 
conviilsioD. 

Wli<Mi  wo  spcsk  of  irregular  movuiiK'nU  wliicli  arc  considered 
liyoturical  in  their  rliitnicU'r,  wu  an  in  dung^r  of  being  loftt  in 
vague  gi-nvruliticH;  in  no  disorder  urc  wc  «o  eiwily  onrried  uway 
by  i>  nicru  nmiii!,  us  in  liystcria,  Oiiu  thing,  however,  is  certain, 
that  whiK'  u  eutisiderablu  number  of  eufic«  ure  cU'iirly  referable  to 
uterine  and  ovuniiu  disorder  exciting  rL-flcx  nction  of  the  AenMtri- 
motor  ttiiimrntus,  many  lut  civurly  originute  directly  in  emotional 
disturbance  of  the  same  centre  The  syinptonis  urising  from 
tliese  different  causes  nmy  bo  precisely  similar,  and,  without  tlie 
history  of  the  caee  it  wuutd  be  inipOKeiblo  to  decide  us  to  itM  |>sy- 
ehieal  or  physical  origin.  If  we  hold,  as  undoubtedly  we  numt, 
tlint  all  physical  phununieiia  (including  im-gular  niowniviiiK) 
which  can  be  induced  by  reflex  action  from  the  irritation  ofa 
bodily  organ,  can  also  be  induced  by  central  cerebral  irritution, 
tlien  even  if  we  agree  with  those  who  detitio  hysteria  m  "  a  reSox 
neurosis  dependent  on  sexual  irritation,"  we  must  believe  that 
emotiunitl  excitouicnt  c:in  pritnnrity  produce  the  same  disor<lers, 
without  springing  from  or  involving  the  peripheral  organs^  At 
tlie  same  time  it  is  muiiifest  that  in  a  large  proportion  of  cosoe, 
the  condition  of  tho  uterus  and  ovaries  in  women,  and  tho  corr©. 
Bponding  state  of  the  reproductive  organs  in  men,  induce  a  murbi4 
BusceptJbility  of  the  sensori-  and  excito-motor  centres,  which 
renders  them  peculiarly  liable  to  emotional  excitement  The 
former  is  the  predisposing,  and  Ilie  latter  the  exciting  cause.  On 
tho  other  hand,  it  must  be  admitted  tliat,  in  many  instances,  the 
morbid  condition  of  the  orgaus  is  itself  induced  by  the  downward 
action  of  the  feelings. 

Tu  determine  which  has  been  the  point  de  dlparl  in  this  physico- 
psychical  circle  is  often  impossible.  We  may,  however,  frequently 
ascertain  how  the  first  outward  matiifestations  of  the  disorder 
have  originiiled,  and  be  certain  that  they  have  been  called  into 
action  by  a  central  emotional  stimalna  In  women  there  is  con- 
fessedly greater  emotional  instability,  and  in  them  reflex  action 
is  easily  excited,  but  this  natural  susceptibility,  or  "  hypenes- 
thcsia,"  is  no  doubt  greatly  aggravated  by  uterine  irritation.  Tbts 
liciglitened  tendency  of  the  nervous  centres  to  act  independent); 
of  volition,  exposes  tliem  tu  irritation  from  every  source,  peripb> 
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«ral  or  centric,  nterine  or  emotional.  When  persons  in  health, 
flul>jectcd  to  the  evcitemciit  of  popular  tumult  and  nlorm,  or  tJie 
influence  of  religious  revivuU,  dihpiny  the  group  of  Hyniplonitt 
ordinnrily  nnilenitood  as  hysterical,  we  can  have  no  hccitation  in 
nek  now  I  edging  a  psychical— an  emotional — cause.  That  r  pre- 
dii)position  or  diaihesia  c!ci»<ts  (the  teinalo  nervous  system  huing 
in  itaelfft  prediejioaing  cause),  which  occasions  the  symptoms  to 
be  something  more  than  the  ordinary  etlecta  of  Feitr — pallor, 
tremor,  etc. — an<l  something  less  tlian  genuine  epilepsy,  would 
seem  clear.  Emotional  states  being  so  intinintely  connected  with 
hysteria,  the  attempt  is  too  often  ninde  to  comprise  under  this 
one  name  the  various  phenomena  which  arc  excited  hj  powerful 
Mif)  alanning  a]>pciils  to  the  feelings,  or  by  fright  of  any  kind, 
instead  of  romcniboring  that  with  diflcrcnt  proclivities,  ditt'orent 
forms  of  disorder  will  be  elicited,  niul  iiol  nil  properly  speaking 
h,^-eterictll,  although  having,  in  ootnmoi),  the  autoniutic  mid  reflex 
chimetor  belonging  to  hysteria.  All  liystericiil  movomerits  are 
rcficx  or  nutomntie,  hut  all  reflex  movements  arc  not  hysterical, 
if  wc  employ  the  Ivrm  in  any  dixtiiielive  bciisu  nt  all.  While  in 
wmc,  the  tflect8  of  violent  mental  imprc«»ion«  are  almost  nit;  in 
otiiera,  i^light  tremor  and  jiidlor:  in  others,  syticopc;  iind  in 
others,  convulsive  E«izuree,  which  in  those  predisposed  or  subject 
lo  epUepej'  will  be  really  epileptic;  in  a  Bfth  class  wo  ecc  what 
Bry  one  recognizes  as  a  fit  of  hysterics,  or  hysterical  simulalioas 
epilepsy  and  other  motor  afleetioiis.  Of  course,  the  attack 
takea  its  color  from  the  character  of  the  excitement  which  pro- 
daces  it,  as  is  witnessed  in  religious  revivals.  Were  wo  to  Iiike 
our  description  of  the  scene  ot^en  presented  on  such  occiisiou» 
frttm  tbeaccountsof  one  which  occut  red  more  than  half  aceiitury 
■gO'in  Cornwall  (when  four  thousand  in  various  towns — Fal- 
mouth, Itedruth,  Camborne,  etc.,  were  convulsed),  and  comiwirc 
it  with  the  descriptions  so  frociuently  given  in  recent  times  of  the 
efl«ct8  produced  in  America,  Ireland,  and  England  by  excited 
harangues  and  denunciations  of  eternal  perditiou,  we  should  nut 
tail  to  find  a  striking  similarity  in  the  symptoms.  For  instance, 
the  account  given  in  Fotha-giU  and  Want's  Maiical  and  Phfstcal 
Journal  (Ixix.  p.  \Ah),  »o  long  ago  as  1814,  would  do  as  well  now 
as  then  for  one  class  of  cases.  Thus  wc  tind — Yawning,  violent 
spasme  of  the  muscles  of  the  eyelids,  the  eyeballs  ihemselvea 
being  fixed  and  staring,  frightful  contorlioiis  of  the  countenance, 
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then  convDistons  (passing  downwitnJs)  of  the  mu«clc«  oF  llie  neck 
and  trunk,  sobbing  reapimtioii.    Gciicrul  ugilution  niid  trcmon, 
the  lieud  tlirown  from  siilo  to  aide,  convulsive  bcutiiig  of  the 
breast,  and  clasping  the  handa,  uc-conipaiiicd  by  niatiy  frightful 
gestures,  followed;    the  lower  extremities  alonu  i-swipirg.     Al 
Ballymena,  at  the  commencement  of  the  Irieh  reviwils,  in  our 
own  day,  the  physical  phenomena  were  very  similar,  and  others 
were  present  of  a  more  tetanic  character.     Wo  are  indebted  to 
Dr.  Maasie'a  Jtevivals  in  Irelamt  for  the  following  ilhiatratiou  of 
the  influence  of  the  emotions  upon  tlio  body,  especially  the  nius— 
calar  system :    A  neatly  attired  young  woman,  about  22,  bad 
been  stricken  an  hour  previously,  and  wa«  supported  in  the  urin» 
of  an  elderly  female,  who  was  seated  upon  u  low  stool.     Her  face 
was  deadly  pale,  her  eyelids  firmly  closed,  except  when  partially 
raised  by  a  convulsivo  paroxysm,  and  then  no  part  of  the  eye  was 
Tisible,  except  a  narrow  line  of  white ;  pulse  intermittent ;  great 
perspi ration ;    arms  extended   or  elevated,  and   then  the  hands 
claspc<I  with  great  energy,  and  her  features  rigidly  fixed  into  an 
expression  of  supplication;  utterance  rather  incoherent;  agonizing 
expressions  of  despair.     A  striking  expression  is  employed  in  one 
deAcriptinn  of  the  stricken.     "  In  all  cases  it  appeared  as  if  every 
fibre  of  the  heart  and  every  muscle  of  the  body  were  wniiig  with 
the  same  excruciating  torture."     A  young  woman  is  described  aa 
lying  extended  at  full  length ;  her  eyes  closed,  her  hands  clasped 
and  elevated,  and  her  body  curved  in  a  spasm  so  violent  that  it 
Appeared  to  rest,  arch-iike,  upon  her  heels  and  the  back  portion 
of  her  head.     In  that  position  she  lay  without  speech  or  motion 
for  several  minutes.     Suddenly  she  uttered  a  terrific  scream,  and 
tore  handiiils  of  hair  from  her  uncovered  head.    I^xtending  her 
open  hands  in  a  repelling  attitude  of  the  most  appnliing  terror, 
she  exclaimed,  "Oh,  that  fearful  pit!"     During  this  piiroxnm 
three  strong  men  were  hardly  able  to  restrain  her.    She  extended 
her  arms  on  either  side,  clutching  spasmodically  at  the  gruss, 
shuddering  with  terror,  and  shrinking  from  soino  fearful  inward 
vision;  hut  she  ultimately  foil  back  exhausted,  nerveless,  and 
apparently  insensible.     In  a  third  case,  the  face  of  a  woman  was 
deadly  pale,  the  features  rigid,  the  lips  clenched,  the  handn  clasped 
firmly  together,  and  the  head  moved  from  side  to  aide,  as  if  to 
indicate  internal  agony. 
At  other  times  the  force  of  the  emotions  fell  chiefly  on  the 
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rccpirAtory  centres;  tlic  thoracic  muscles  were  spneinodicnlly 
fixed;  "an  uitolcrnblc  weight  was  felt  upon  the  cbctft,  nnd  a 
choking  scnntlton  expcricncci]."  Such  enses  have  more  cspc- 
csiiUy  suggested  the  employment  of  tlic  word  liystcriu  in  refcr- 
encc  to  liie  revival  e»»c»,  becati^  llie  most  i>n>tiiit)<.'nt  symptoms 
of  h^'storiit  hctokon  functional  disorder  in  the  rnnge  of  the  res- 
piratory nerves. 

It  is  obvious  tbnt  many  rcstriot  the  term  hysteria  to  thoM  cases 
in  which  tlierc  exist  symptoms  wliidi  common  consent  attributes 
to  it  (sobbing  respiration,  globus  hystericus,  etc.),  in  full  force  at 
the  time,  and  doiibtk-ss  they  constitute  typicnl  examples;  but 
without  thcs«,  we  may  strongly  suspc<-t  irnm  some  one  symptom 
ID  the  history  of  llic  msc,  that  the  same  morbid  susceptibility  of 
the  nervous  eentrcit  is  present,  and  t-niiscH  reflex  phenomena, 
which  arc  the  counterfcii:^  of  nearly  all  the  disorders  to  which 
the  frame  is  liable.  The  single  circumstance  of  the  disorder  oc- 
curring in  a  young  female  («.  tf.)  is  itself  a  presumption  in  favor 
of  the  hysteric  character  of  this  susceptibility. 

The  important  point  here  (though  not  nearly  so  much  so  as  to 
diitinguish  between  functional  and  organic  disease)  is  not  to  refer 
to  this  hysteric  susceptibility  or  exaltation,  reflex  phenomena 
which  arise  without  any  evidence  whatever  of  its  having  been 
prceent;  for  clearly  an  excessive  stimulus  of  the  emotional  centre 
may  cause  a  healthily  susceptible  Hensori-motor  apparatus  to  re- 
spond too  violently,  iu  short,  convulsively.  To  which  class  to 
refer  phenomena  which  are  of^uii  so  closvly  allied,  is  a  question 
the  decision  of  which  will  depend  upon  (he  whole  history  of  the 
particular  case.  ILoncu,  and  from  using  the  term  in  the  brood 
and  narrow  sense,  diflvrcneos  of  opiniou  arise.  Thus  we  find  Dr. 
Cuthbert,  of  I^ondondorry,  himself  a  witness  of  many  of  the 
Ulster  revival  co^cs  of  \tia9,  protesting  in  the  Medieul  Imev  and 
Oazettt,  of  Xov.  5th  of  that  year,  against  what  he  regards  as  the 
too  indiscriminate  reference  of  the  whole  to  the  convenient  cate- 
gory of  hysteria.  There  was,  ho  says,  one  class  of  cases  in  which 
the  mental  condition  appeared  to  regulate  altogether  the  physical 
state,  and  there  was  no  globus  or  diuresis;  cold  water  asHidnously 
applte<l  had  no  etlect;  with  returning  mental  quietude  the  bodily 
symptoms  declined.  In  a  second  class,  the  morbid  symptoms 
wera  no  doubt  hyBteric,  and  the  term  "cataleptic  hysteria"  is 
applied  to  them  by  the  writer.    Lastly,  there  were  cases  in  which 


hysteric  Aymptomct  aros«,  not,  apparentljr,  dirc«tly  from  the  im* 
prcssions  praduced  on  the  tniiid  l>v  tlio  ICevivnlitit  iirenehen)  them- 
selves, but  a»  the  result  of  sympathy  and  imitation.  In  a  leRer 
written  recently  (June  16,  1870),  Ih:  Cuthbert  intbrmH  me  that 
he  believes  the  concluiiionri  he  then  arrived  at  to  he  correct.  "  In 
It  large  number  of  cases,  the  physical  Aymptomei  were  but  Uie 
natural  expression  of  mtnlul  inipre*«ions.  I  still  consider  that 
tli«  ttymptoras  in  a  large  number  of  cases  were  not  tlio«e  of  hys- 
teria." I  may  add  a  signilicant  remark,  although  il  has  nothing 
to  do  witb  my  present  object — "  The  go«d  eflects.  I  tliiuk,  were 
in  inverse  proporlion  to  the  physical  manifeslationB,"  1  sliould  ob- 
torvc  that  in  tlic  coses  which  came  to  Dr.  Outhhert's  knowledge, 
pro8tralioii,  rather  than  convulsion,  was  the  prominent  featuro, 
nni)  that  they  do  not,  therefore,  correspond  in  their  character  to 
thoiMi  described  in  FoUicnjiU  and  Want's  Journal,  which,  with  soiuo 
vnri;ition,  were  reproduced  in  some  of  the  Irish. Revivnlsi 

Dr.  Bubington  (Isix.  p.  157)  ([uotea  from  the  Uiinl  volume  of 
the  E^imb,  Mui.  and  Surg.  Journal  an  account  of  a  conviilsii'c  di^ 
order  in  the  Orkney  and  Shetland  Islands,  written  about  a  cen- 
tury iipo,  from  which  an  extract  may  be  given  here,  ''At  tirrt 
thin  distemper  obtained  in  a  private  way,  with  one  fomaW,  but 
elio  being  seized  in  a  public  way  at  church,  the  dii>tompfrr  was 
communicated  to  olhei-s,  hut  whether  by  the  iiifluent-e  of  Fear  or 
Sympathy  is  not  e»«>y  to  determine.  However  thi«  woe,  our 
public  ussemblics,  esiiocially  at  church,  became  greatly  disturbed 
by  their  outcries."  "When  any  violent  passion  seized  thorn,  or 
on  a  iiuddt;n  surprise,  they  would  all  at  once  fall  down,  Iosh  their 
arms  about,  twi»t  their  bodien  into  many  odd  shapes,  crj-tng  out 
all  the  while  most  (lixiiially,  throwing  their  heads  about  from  sidtt 
to  side,  with  tlieir  eyes  tixcd  and  siDring."  "Few  men  are 
troubled  with  litis  distemper,  which  seems  more  conlinod  to 
women,  but  there  are  inMunces  of  its  sei:!ing  men,  and  girla  of 
six  years  of  agv.  With  respect  to  the  nature  of  this  disease, 
people  who  have  made  inquiry  ditler,  but  moat  imagine  it  hya< 
terical ;  however,  this  seems  not  cntirvly  the  case,  M  men  and 
children  are  subject  to  it;  moreover,  it  is  n  now  diM>a£c  in  Shet* 
land,  but  when  imported  none  can  innigine.  ...  In  Nurthmaven 
a  euro  ia  said  to  have  been  cliuctcd  by  a  very  Mugular  remedy, 
which,  if  true,  and  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  it,  shows  the 

luetiee  of  natural  causes  in  removing,  as  well  aa  induoiug  coo* 
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TolsiTe  disorders."  Dr.  Babington  adds  "  the  cure  is  attributed 
to  a  rough  fellow  of  u  Kirk  uflicor,  who  toMcd  a  woman  in  that 
state,  with  whom  he  bad  been  frequently  troubled,  into  a  ditch 
of  water.  She  was  never  known  to  have  the  clieeaeo  aAerwurds, 
and  others  dreaded  the  eame  treatmeut." 

That  emotional  disturbance  can  produce  hysterical  movements 
and  other  symptoms  in  the  male  sex,  and  not  only  so,  but  with- 
out any  couneeiion  with  the  development  or  disturbance  of  the 
reproduutivv  organs,  is  well  illustrated  by  the  following  case, 
reported  by  I>r.  W'ilks  (xlv..  March  13. 1809): 

**Somo  mouths  ago  I  received  an  urgent  messngo  to  xnsit  a 
gentleman,  a  short  distance  from  town;  when  I  arrived  at  his 
bouse  ho  was  sitting  iu  his  parlor,  and  not  looking  ill.  I  ex- 
pressed some  little  vexation  at  being  summoned  so  hastily.  IIo 
said  be  was  now  much  helter,  and  coinmeiiced  explaining  to  ma 
the  rcflson  of  the  eummous,  when  he  began  to  cry ;  presently  tha 
cry  reached  the  stage  of  sobbing;  this  became  louder  utid  louder, 
and  more  violent,  until  it  changed  into  a  laugh,  which  he  was 
totally  unable  to  suppress,  and  I  became  a  witness  of  the  most 
mnrked  attack  of  hysterics  tbal  [  bad  over  seen  in  either  sex. 
lie  presently  fell  back  in  the  chair,  (Hiito  exhausted.  He  was  a 
nan  thirty  years  of  age,  with  a  large  black  beard,  and  had  as 
manly  an  appearance  as  you  would  wish  to  see.  His  wife  then 
told  me  that  he  had  been  speculating,  that  he  was  a  ruined  man, 
and  would  have  to  leave  his  house  and  fiimily.  lie  had  returned 
borne  that  evening  shortly  before  I  was  sent  for,  and  the  thought 
efthe  pro6)>ect  before  him  was  more  than  he  cnuhl  hear,  and  thus 
the  cause  of  the  attack.  Whilst  she  was  relating  ihie,  he  grew 
calm,  and  then  commenced  to  talk  to  me,  saying  how  foolish  he 
n-as,  but  could  not  refrain  from  referring  to  the  cireunislance  of 
bis  misfortune,  lie  bad  not  proceeded  far  when  he  was  ugaiu 
overcome;  another  laugh  commenced,  and  then  he  broke  out 
into  such  a  loud  and  involuntary  lit  of  laughter,  that  the  noise 
could  be  heard  throughout  tlie  whole  house.  It  only  ended  with 
hta  utter  exhaustion.  I  saw  him  a  few  days  alterwards,  and  he 
n'as  pretty  well.  This  gentleman  had  simply  a  hysterical  attack 
from  violent  emotion."' 

The  great  importance  of  distinguishing  between  the  hysterical 
counterfeits  uf  disease,  and  forms  of  disease  involving  more  or 
Iwe  Btructural  change,  has  been  already  referred  to.     Only  the 
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Other  dny  u  com)  of  convul»ioii»,  which  wiih  ))rr»Douno«<1  to  bo 
hyBt«rii.-uI  br  Trousseau,  watt  rognrdcU  hy  Dr.  ILnuUivId  Joiic»  aa 
undoubtedly  epileptic.  The  fact  is,  the  diiigiiosis  can  often  be 
eerluiiily  made  ouly  when  thv  case  has  issued  eithci-  in  recovery 
or  dt-atli,  for  the  »truiigi-st  diagiiOHtiu  sigii  is  lliat  the  syiiiptonis 
of  byHteriu,  however  ulaniiing,  whether  ri^enibliiig  coma,  con- 
vulsions, tetanus,  or  panilvfiitf,  do  not  tend  to  oiiduiiger  life  or 
prove  pcruianeut;  nt  least  in  these  forms,  for  thoy  may  end  in 
insanity.  Emotional  excilvniont.  acting  ountrally,  induces  un 
iuiitutioD  of  tho  corresponding  diseases  originating  in  organic 
change,  Just  as  cun  at  any  time  he  induced  hy  Bt-aidism  in  susccp- 
tthlo  sulijL-cts.  It  has  this  iVuturi.'  in  coiuinun  with  all  funelionul 
affections;  that  it  is  a  disorder  whii.'h  may  qoickly  come  and 
08  quickly  go,  dumaiiding  a  treatment  and  admitting  of  a  prog- 
nosis wholly  difl'LTfHt  from  thos«  cullud  for  in  disorders  involving 
structural  changes. 

A  good  exaniplu  of  spasm  of  the  eyelids  of  mental  origin  is 
recorded  by  Dr.  Weir  Mitt-hell.  It  occurred  in  a  lady,  sby  from 
childhood,  blushing  easily,  and  excessively  omharrasaed  by  the 
presence  of  stningLTs.  "The  trouble  of  her  eyes  came  on  for 
the  tirst  time  at  a  watering-place.  When  going  to  dinner  and 
sitting  down,  she  observed  that  a  great  number  of  persons  were 
looking  at  her  oa  a  last  arrival.  She  mentioned  the  &et  to  her 
husband  and  was  almost  immediately  attacked  by  a  violent 
closure  of  tho  eyes,  and  was  uhliged  to  be  led  in  this  condition 
from  the  table.  When  this  bad  happened  once,  yon  may  well 
imagine  that  every  repetition  of  tho  original  cause  brought  back 
a  return  of  the  disorder,  until  at  last  it  was  quite  impossible  for 
her  to  go  to  table  in  the  room  with  other  people.  You  will  see 
that  in  this  cose  Emotion  and,  after  the  establishment  of  the 
symptoms,  the  despotic  control  of  an  unpleasant  memory  were 
compotont  to  create  and  then  to  continue  this  grave  inconvo> 
nience.  I  succeeded  in  inducing  her,  however,  to  make  an  eflbrt 
to  go  to  dinner  w  ithout  regard  to  what  happened,  and  to  face  the 
slight  unpleasantness  and  the  talk  which  her  appearance  might 
create.  Her  courage  was  finally  rewarded  by  a  cure  which  was 
perfected,  so  to  spcuk,  by  a  long  uhM.'nce  in  Europe,  and  constant 
oxposuro  to  the  very  difficulties  which  had  given  rise  to  her  first 
attacks"  (xcix.  p.  125).  It  should  also  be  added  that  the  lady 
bud  over-studied. 
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In  anotticr  ense  related  by  tlic  »nme  physician,  a  ^rl  of  tliir- 
Icen,  bo<^n  to  limp  after  an  attack  of  ague;  hip-joint  di^caxo 
Tra#  <lia^iio«eii  by  iLo  travolling  agent  of  a  surgical  institute, 
wlifrc  sLc  was  troaU-d,  grww  worew,  and  "  under  tlic  influciicu  of 
the  di«cus«ione  a»  to  tlio  hip-joint  disease  and  it«  itymptoras,"  tbo 
right  leg  bvcamu  eoiitraeted  at  iJie  knve  and  hip.  Both  hip« 
saflcrcd,  and  splints  were  appliod.  The  urm»  also  hticamo  floxcd, 
the  feet  being  extended,  while  the  eyelid:^  closed  and  rotnuincd 
spaAtiio'linilly  T^hut.  Judioious  trutitiiient  was  adopted.  The  legs 
were  forcibly  ittntighlened,  and  by  thi«  and  other  moans  tLc  con- 
tntctions  and  if|iii>siiiit  were  romov«d  (xeix.  p.  81). 

From  uur  present  standpoint,  a  purely  oiuotioniil  one,  we  have 
only  to  admit  that  if  a  powerful  emotion  be  arou«od,  whetlier 
ftom  without  or  from  within,  it  may  dischargo  itself  through  the 
MOBOrt-motor  gaugliii  upon  any  of  the  nerves  and  musclon  of  the 
fimme,  so  as  to  cause  tonic  or  clonie  spasms — the  globus  hysteri- 
ens  being  the  natural  sequel  of  irritation  of  the  medulla  at  the 
point  of  origin  of  the  vagus  or  accessory.  Should  the  emotion, 
bowoTcr,  by  its  action  on  the  vaso-motor  nerves,  violently  con- 
traet  or  dilate  a  feeble  or  atheromatous  vessel  in  the  brain,  or 
<»verstrain  the  nerve-tissue  itself,  serious  and  fetal  organic  ehangfis 
may  follow,  and  such  cases  are  at  once  understood  to  belong  to 
the  non-hyaterical  class.  When  we  see  two  eases  of  hydrophobia 
— one  caused  by  actual  virus,  the  other  by  emotion — it  is  easy  to 
ondersrand  (and  can  be  pracliaUly  demonstrated  by  Braidisn\) 
how  the  latter  is  but  the  reflection  of  an  image  of  the  real  disease 
intensified  by  Fear,  and  that  the  synjptoms  may  pass  away  when 
the  image  ia  removed  from  the  mind,  but  otherwise  may  prove 
latal.  So  of  chorea;  we  can  see  that  an  affection  of  the  cardiac 
valves  which  causes  embolism  and  consequent  chorea,  although 
producing  the  same  muscular  movements,  involves  a  very  differ- 
eat  physical  condition  from  that  which  obtains  in  chorea  of 
«afnotionfll  origin.  There  may  or  may  not  be  symptoms  in  com- 
bination with  it,  which  warrant  our  reference  of  these  case»  to 
hysteric  excitability. 

Whenever  the  emotions  master  the  Will,  the  muscles  arc  liable 
to  spaam;  when  voluntary  power  is  lirst  embarrassed,  and  while 
the  struggle  i»  maintained,  muscular  tremors  occur.  It  is  after- 
wards, when  tlie  Will  is  subdued,  that  various  spasmodic  move- 
ments take  place.    In  reference  to  the  tremor  constantly  witnessed 

ift 


$e  the  mult  of  Fcnr  nnd  Jov,  nnd  oonmtcnt  with  bealth,  it  is 
oiincoessary  to  do  more  than  to  stnlc  the  fiict,  ntid  pass  on  to  the 
aorious  pathologicnl  condition  ninrkcd  by  tremor,  and  frequenllj 
produced  by  cmotionnl  etntci*. 

Drtmhling  Paity,  Paralysis  Agitons. — Mcdicnl  experience  fuUy 
oonflrme  the  remark  of  Mareliall  Hall,  tliat  by  far  the  most  cora- 
mon  cause  of  the  accession  and  of  the  aggru\*ation  of  paralysis  agi- 
laris,  18 Emotion;  hence  during  Bleep  the  movements  arc  calmed. 
Hall  citcB  the  case  of  the  Abbe  — ,  who,  during  the  reign  of  terror 
in  Franc«,  was  eeiKcd  by  the  mob  witli  cries  of  "i  la  lanlornot" 
H«  escaped,  "but  he  was  ever  anervvitpd*  subject  to  violent  tremor 
of  the  limbs."  Also  tlial  of  n  gcrulcniun  in  whom  the  dirtensc  waa 
induced  by  the  mental  anxiety  occasioned  by  a  ruinously  expeo- 
sivc  purlin Tiicntary  election.  He  was  unable  to  walk  alotic,  but 
widked  very  well  "if  hii«  wife  gave  him  her  Jiand  in  tlie  gentlest 
nuuincr."  The  loss  of  power  over  his  muscles  was  complete 
when  anything  occurred  to  excite  agitation  or  emotion.  In  a 
third  case,  Oie  disorder  aUo  originated  in  anxiety  about  money ; 
and  the  son  of  thin  patient  being  entrusted  with  a  targe  sum  of 
money  to  convey  to  a  bank,  and  delaying  his  return  by  going  to 

^,  the  theatre,  was  the  cause  of  u  groat  uggraration  of  the  tymi>- 

Ptotns,  almost  nmountiug  to  bcmiplc^a.  M.  Hull,  who  speaks  of 
paralysis  agitans  as  ouiphuttcully  "a  disoase  of  emotion,"  adda 
that  ho  could  adduce  many  examples  of  the  same  kind  as  the 
above  (xvii.  p.  23), 

K  A  case  of  paralysis  agitaiis,  under  Oppolzor,  is  an  excellent 
illustration  of  tlie  disorder : 

Tlie  {iwtient,  a  man,  ^t.  60,  happened,  during  the  bombardmcat 

Hbf  Vienna,  in  1848,  to  get  in  ihc  midst  of  the  light  Ho  \\n»  struck 
with  such  terror  tliat  he  couM  not  return  homv  by  hini^'lf,  and 
bad  to  be  taken  tliere.     He  had  scarcely  got  over  bis  fright  when 

H-bomb  burst  near  his  bouse  and  alarmed  him  again.     A  few 

hours  afterwards,  on  trying  to  take  some  food,  he  found  himself 

,  perfectly  unable  to  use  bis  bands,  because  as  soon  as  he  tried  to 

move  them,  they  began  immediately  to  tremble  riolcutly.    H« 

noticed  also  after  a  short  time  that  his  lower  limbs  trembled  id 

^the  same  manner,  but  less  violently,  so  that  ho  eould  still  n'alk. 

The  disease  not  only  resisted  all  the  measure*  employed  against 

t,  but  also  grew  gradually  worse.     Tliv  trembling  peraisted  oven 

rhen  ho  lay  down;  and  involved  other  muscles;  lastly,  paralysia 
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]ded  to  it,  All«r  a  few  ypAra  he  became  incapable  of 
f)tin<1in|r  eroci,  and  as  aoon  as  he  made  the  attempt,  he  had  an 
irresistible  letulencv  to  fall  forwards;  ho  that  in  order  to  avoid 
fallinj;  down,  be  wafi  obliged  to  lay  bold  of  neighboring  objects, 
or  to  walk  hurriedly.  The  keenneaa  of  hin  fenoeti  and  of  hiei  in- 
tellectual faculties  had  dimiitiiihed  slowly  bnt  progressively. 
Twelve  year»  after  tlie  fright  he  fell  down  in  a  fit,  and  was  unable 
lo  rise,  though  not  unconscious,  and  a  lew  weeks  after  was  ad- 
mittcd  into  the  Hospital,  under  Professor  Oppolzer,  from  whose 
obAcrvutions  Trousseau  gives  the  particulars.  On  admission  the 
muscles  of  the  face,  neck,  and  upper  limbs  were  aflectcd  with 
violent  trembling,  only  suspended  during  sleep.  The  tremulouiri 
tDuscles  were  at  the  same  time  rigi<l.  His  strength  rapidly  dimii 
iahed ;  he  luul  severe  convulsive  seizures,  and  he  died  tJiree  wecli 
after  ndmiseion.  A  post-viortem  examination  revealed,  amon^* 
other  appearances  of  less  iniportancc.  very  decided  induration  of 
ihepOTJ  Varo/iV  and  the  metialla  obhntjuUi,  T)ie  spinal  cord  was 
firm  and  the  medullary  Hiibitt»nee  of  the  laternl  eoluinns,  princi- 
pally in  the  lumbar  region,  presented  opaque  gray  striie.  Oo 
making  a  microitcopieal  examination,  tliero  was  found  in  the  sub- 
nance  of  the  jxma  Varolii  and  metlitlia  oblongata  an  abnormal  pro- 
duction of  connective  tisaue,  accounting  for  the  induration  of 
those  parts.  The  opaque  striie  in  the  lateral  columtui  of  the  cord 
were  due  to  the  presence  of  connective  tissue  in  process  of  de- 
velopment In  the  substance  of  the  right  optic  t/ialamus  there  was 
an  apoplectic  cyst  of  the  size  of  a  small  bean,  the  walls  of  which 
contained  pigment.     (For  the  case  in  full,  see  Hv.,  I,  pp.  44fi-9,) 

In  another  ease  of  paralysis  agitans,  reported  by  the  same  phy-_ 
sician,  the  disorder  originated  in  "  deep  emotions :  "  f 

The  patient,  an  advocate,  had  attended  his  wife  assiduously  for 
«  tn-elvemoDth  before  her  death.  Grief  and  sleepless  nights  had 
exhausted  him.  Such  nervous  irritability  followed  that  he  could 
not  bear  to  hear  the  ringing  of  bells,  or  the  least  noise.  He  soon 
observed  that  bis  arm  seemed  to  shake  slightly,  and  that  the 
movements  of  the  whole  limb,  but  of  the  hand  especially,  became 
more  and  more  difficult.  In  a  short  time  the  leg  on  the  mime 
side  became  affected  also,  and  his  symptoms  grew  worse,  without 
being  at  all  benefited  by  treutmenL  After  a  time  he  had  to  give 
up  writing.     Trousseau  remarks  that  the  patient  looked  like  a 
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paralytic,  1)ut  on  cxftiiiiniiig  him  carefully,  it  waa  soon  made  cli 
^tbat  the  pamlysifl  was  only  appareDt  (Uv.  p.  442). 

CuoitUA. — Of  Bpasniodic  affuct'ious,  we  will  now  cake  chorea  to 
illustrato  the  influence  of  the  erantinns  upon  the  nercoiiB  ami 
muscubr  systeniB.  Kmotion  may  bo  injuriously  alfect  the  nervous 
syatem  that  the  Will  can  no  longer  direct  or  control  the  muBclcf. 
which  then  become  the  Bport  of  the  eenBori-motor  apparatus. 

Emotional  excitement  may  n<it  only  originate  the  disorder,  but 
when  once  estublishf^d,  whether  nriaing  from  this  or  another  ciiubc. 
may  in^luce  or  aggravate  the  spasmodic  twitchefi  which  eliarnc- 
terize  the  disease. 

TrousHeau  puts  the  practitioner  on  his  guard  against  exaggerat- 
ing the  gravity  of  a  case  of  chorea,  seen  by  him  for  the  lirst  lime, 
inasinnch  as  the  emotion  occasioned  by  a  sti-anger  increaws  the 
violence  of  the  convulaious,  however  the  disorder  may  hkTo 
originated. 

In  tbe  Mcdu:<hChirurffirat  Review,  .Inly,  186fi  (p.  492).  Dr.  Peacock 
iosieta  upon  the  lact  that  ilte  moat  Irequent  exciting  causes  of 
chorea  are  more  or  less  violent  emotions.  Fear,  Grief,  excessive 
Joy,  etc.,  and  that  hence  it  is  common  among  femalcii.  lit  the 
cnsee  which  he  analyses,  the  emotional  cnuMition  wii«  traced  in 
88.7  per  cent,  of  the  total  number.  Or.  Angel  Money  has  found 
in  analyzing  214  cases  of  chorea  that  fright  alone  wa«  the  cause 
of  thu  attack  in  60  instances,  or  28  per  cent,  (liv.,  Jan.  1883, 
p.  513). 

One  of  the  worst  cases  of  chorea  I  have  seen  was  caused  by 
fright  in  consequence  of  a  lire  i»  the  house  in  which  the  paticni. 
a  woman,  lived. 
■  Br.  Tmld  gives  the  ease  of  a  boy,  tot.  9,  thin,  hnt  otlicrwiae 
'heiiltby  lookitiff ,  wbi>,  a  day  or  two  before  the  eymptonw  appeared, 
wui<  much  frtghloncd  by  his  sifter,  who  had  covered  herself  with 
a  white  sheet  and  apjiearcd  before  him  unexpectedly  while  he  waa 
in  ht-d.  "There  is  here  then,"  obsen-es  Dr.  To^ld.  "that  which 
we  BO  frequently — indued,  I  might  say,  so  conslaully — observe, 
namely,  tJic  connection  of  sudden  fright  with  tlie  origin  of  these 
cases.  .  .  .  Although  a  certain  diathesis  seems  to  bo  always 
prctiont  in  cases  of  chorea,  the  disease  seldom  occurs  without 
tioniu  sudden  emotional  excitement,  such  as  fright."  None  of 
this  boy's  family  had  been  similarly  affected,  but  there  was  a 
acy  to  rheumatic  complaints,  and  the  patient  himself  had 
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been  attacked  with  rhriimntic  fever  (giving  ri»p  to  endocnrdilis) 
l*n  w«ekt«  iiclore  arlniiit^ion,  and  two  monili^i  before  the  Appear- 
ance of  the  ohurcic  »vtnpti.im8,  which  cntiie  an  i'U<lileiily.  The  boj 
went  to  bed  as  well  as  usunl,  but  in  the  iiiorniiig,  when  his  mother 
went  to  give  him  Wi»  brcakfiut,  «he  was  surpritted  to  find  that  lie 
could  not  bold  Im  cup,  and  thiit  he  wast  (luite  hclple««.  He  had 
iMt  tiie  power  of  directing  his  movcnirnts  properly ;  the  motions 
of  hia  litnbs  were  vxnggcniteil  and  ungovernable,  and  if  he 
•nompted  to  tuko  hold  of  unything,  h\»  arm  appeared  to  b« 
riolcntly  jerked,  in  tbe  right  direction  perhaps,  but  usually  beyond 
tbo  object  of  hw  search,  tut  if  by  some  power  over  which  he  bad 
no  control.  Among  tbe  curly  symptoms  whioli  manifexted  tbem- 
wlve«  in  this  way  wan  difficulty  of  deglutition,  which  came  on 
and  continued  for  some  days  prior  to  tbe  more  common  and 
ehamclcristie  Hymptoms.  The  dysphagia  was  due  partly  to  ibc 
want  of  full  coutrauting  power  over  the  tongue,  and  partly  to  a 
want  of  due  harmony  in  the  action  of  tJte  pharyngeal  musclea. 
This  symptom  is  peculiarly  intvrctling,  from  thu  marked  connec- 
tion which  jinWri^U  between  this  mahuly  and  emotional  excitement. 
The  treatment  of  this  boy  consisted  of  splashing  him  with  cold 
water  ovory  m<irnini?,  aiid  at  the  same  time  feeding  him  well, 
lie  improved  much  in  general  nutrition,  the  irregular  movcmcnte 
diminished,  and  when  the  report  was  made — eighteen  days  aller 
admii^ion — he  was  able  to  walk  without  assistance. 

Two  other  cases  of  emotional  origin  are  given  by  Dr.  Todd — 
one  a  girl,  art.  14,  with  a  history  of  rheumatic  fever  when  two 
and  a  half  years  old,  who  was  mot  and  accosted  about  thre« 
weeks  before  the  appearance  of  the  symptoms  by  a  drunken 
man,  and  was  very  much  alarmed  at  the  time.  On  this  case  Dr. 
Todd  remarks  that,  although  the  interval  seems  very  long,  "I 
think  we  may  fairly  refer  the  excitement  of  the  disease  to  this 
tanee;  in  many  instances,  indeed,  even  longer  periods  have 
elapsed  between  the  fright  and  the  accession  of  the  malady. 
.  .  .  .  I  have  known  it  to  occur  six  weeks  before  the  chorea 
manifested  itself." 

In  the  next  case,  the  patient,  let.  12,  a  sister  of  the  foregoing, 
was  frightened  by  a  drunken  man,  a  few  day»  after  which  she 
fell  pain  in  the  right  arm  and  leg,  and  experienced  a  tingling  in 
the  lingers,  which  became  restless  and  fidgety.  Soon  after,  tbe 
leit  extremities  became  similarly  aftected;  then  came  twitchings 
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in  tlic  face,  and  iii  tbv  course  of  n  fortnight  from  the  time  of  the 
frii;)it,  irre-^uinr  niovomuiits  became  general;  »lie  lo)^  the  power 
of  standing  or  ivalking,  and  Iier  artteulntion  wm  almost  com- 
pletely de«troyed.  In  both  these  cmm,  recovery  followed  the 
H[ilushing  treatment,  succeeded  by  ^^uinine  and  iron  (Ixxiii.  p. 
428-39). 

Consistently  with  his  views  as  to  the  speiniil  looidization  of 
emotion  in  the  brain  (see  p.  146),  Dr.  Tudd  rcfL-rred  the  seat  of 
tlic  difiturbiiiice  in  chorea  to  what  he  regarded  at-  the  t^motiona) 
centre,  and  describes  the  sequence  of  phenomena  thus:  "Firet, 
a  peculiar  diiitlK'sis;  tlicn  a  more  or  less  unfi-cblcd  nutrition: 
thirdly,  a  strong  menial  impression,  which  disturhs  the  centre 
of  Emotion,  and  through  it  deranges  the  action  of  more  or  le» 
of  the  nervous  s^-st«m,  and  of  a  corresponding  portion  of  the 
muscular  system"  {I.  c). 

Without  adopting  Dr.  Todd's  theory,  it  raaj-  be  said  that  in 
cases  of  emotional  chorea,  violent  mental  excitement  must  have 
produced  such  a  change  in  the  norvous  tissue,  that  the  normally 
superior  power  of  volitional  over  muscular  movements  was  8U»- 
pcnded  or  destroyed,  and  the  sensori-motor  apparatus  left  to  its 
uncontrolled  automatic  action,  or  perhaps  it  would  be  more  cor- 
rect to  say  that  the  cnordinatiiijt;  power  ia  suspended,  for  auto- 
matic action  in  not  neceonarily  Rpaamodic.  As  in  epileptic  and 
other  convuUinns,  it  is  i-asier,  however,  to  say  from  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  physiology  of  the  nervous  system  what  part  is  in  an 
abnormal  condition  tJian  to  determine  in  regard  to  vascularity 
and  iniierMition  in  what  it  consists,  and  how  it  is  brought  rIkiuI. 
Probably  all  we  can  say  with  certainty  is  that  the  shock  which 
the  brain  receives  from  a  violent  emotion  like  Terror  disturbs 
the  normal, relative  nutrition  and  vascularity  of  the  volitional  and 
motorial  ccntrc». 

Popular  tumults  ari-  well  known  to  have  occasional  attacks  of 
this  troublesome  complaint.  During  the  Uristol  Kiots  of  1633, 
an  excited  imagination  as  to  what  might  occur,  acting  through 
Fear,  produced  this  result.  Dr.  Carpenter  says  that  a  remark- 
able number  of  casus  were  admitted  into  the  infirmary  there, 
within  a  few  weeks  afterwards.  lie  also  mentious  a  case  in 
which  any,  even  trifling,  agitation  of  the  feelings  caused  the  most 
extraordinary  contortions  of  the  lirnbs  and  face.  "This  gentle- 
man, a  man  of  education  and  intelligence,  of  extreme  benevo- 
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lenoe  of  character,  and  a  mind  babitually  well  regnlated,  can 
acarcelr  walk  in  the  street  without  being  liaUe  to  the  induction 
of  paroxysms  of  this  kind  by  cniises  that  coald  scarcely  have 
been  supposed  capable  of  thus  operating.  For  example,  he  was 
one  day  seized  by  one  of  these  attacks  in  coneeqnence  of  seeing 
a  man  mitts  his  footing  (as  he  thought)  in  descending  from  the 
top  of  an  omnibus;  and  the  pleasurable  excitement  of  meeting  a 
firiend  usually  induces  the  same  result.  The  tendency  varied 
very  considerably  in  its  ilegree,  according  to  the  general  condi* 
tion  of  hia  health  "  (viii.  p.  791). 

In  a  cose,  that  of  a  girl,  let.  19,  reported  by  Trousseau,  and 
denominated  "hysterical,"  the  cause  was  fright.  8hc stammered 
io  a  singular  manner,  repeating  with  extraordinary  volubility, 
and  for  a  pretty  long  time  without  stopping,  the  last  syllables  of 
the  word  she  attempted  to  say,  articulating  the  first  syllables 
with  difficulty.  It  was  a  remarkable  fact,  however,  that  she  did 
not  stutter  when  she  sang,  and  no  modidcation  of  speech  could 
then  be  suspected  (liv.,  i.  p.  4.*J4).  In  a  second  case,  the  cause 
was  intense  grief  from  the  death  of  a  sister.  The  patient  was  a 
lady,  ret.  19.  Strange  convulsive  movements  of  Uie  head  and 
upper  limbs  were  the  most  prominent  symptoms.  When  Trou«- 
acau  saw  her,  her  aspect  wits  that  of  perfect  health,  hut  her 
whole  led  side  was  the  scat  of  violent  choreic  movements,  no 
that  she  was  in  danger  of  hurting  herself  against  the  furniluru. 
An  utli-mpt  to  arrest  them  by  taking  hold  of  hor  hand  nmd« 
tbeni  wono:  there  was  one  means,  however,  of  quieting  all  this 
tptaiiou  as  if  by  magic — namely,  the  piano.  She  could  spend 
an  hour  or  two  at  the  instrument,  playing  to  perfection,  and  with 
the  grcatcfit  regularity,  in  excellent  time,  and  without  missing  a 
note.  This  single  fiict  would  have  been  sufficient  in  Troui^scuu's 
opinion  to  show,  in  tlie  abficnce  of  other  proofe,  that  this  was  an 
example  of  hysterical  chorea,  and  not  genuine  St.  Vitus'e  dance. 
When  she  wished  to  seize  an  object,  she  could  do  so  at  once,  and 
would  never  drop  it  (p.  434). 

Recently  (18S2)  the  author  aow  in  St.  Thomas's  Ilospital, 
under  Dr.  Bristowe,  a  girl  with  right  heraichorca,  duo  to  the 
alarm  experienced  on  being  galvanized. 

We  pass  on  now  from  well-marked  cases  of  chores  to  a  few 
other  examples  of  apaam,  more  or  less  nearly  allied  to  it.  Fear, 
in  tlio  form  of  a  vivid  dream,  has  produced  spaamodic  action  of 
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the  mu8clc«.  The  caec  of  n  poHsant  is  related  by  Tissot,  whor 
bav'iDg  drojtmcd  tlmt  n  sniike  litid  coiled  it»vlf  around  Iiia  ansa, 
Blatlcd  out  of  sleep  niudi  tvrritied,  and  wa»  afterwardo  Bubject 
to  spasmodic  ninvemcnt  of  the  arm,  somctimea  laeting  for  aa 
hour  at  tliv  time,  niid  r«turniii^  frequently'  in  the  course  of  the 
day  (Ix.). 

Dr.  Althauif,  in  the  Mfdical  Timfs  and  GaztUt,  May  25,  1861, 
roportH  the  CH«6  of  u  lady  sufiering  from  spaaniodic  contmctiona 
of  Uiu  left  tnip«ziu8  and  clcido<maAtoid  niiiBcles,  eoneequent  upon 
ft  violent  emotion  excited  by  witiiesKing  nn  accident  in  tli«  street: 

"At  first  the  conlractions  were  slight  and  only  occurred  when 
the  patient  wa«  excited,  when  in  society,  or  if  spoken  to.  The 
affection  gmdnAlly  bi'<.-Atne  stronger  and  more  troublesome," 
There  was  no  pain  luiluoit  the  contractions  were  unusually  vio- 
lent. Dr.  A.  Mayi^,  "  llie  iiilhience  of  emotion  in  exciting  the 
trembling  and  spasms  of  the  muscles  was  most  striking  in  thia 
case.  The  patient  said  that  she  suffered  far  Icms  when  she  was 
alone  and  if  the  room  ivas  darkened ;  but  if  she  thought  henself 
observed,  and  tiie  object  of  wonder  and  pity,  sho  became  much 
worse;  she  had,  therefore,  almost  retired  from  society,  and  was 
only  with  difficulty  induced  to  leave  her  rooms,  from  winch  she 
used  to  ebut  {>ut  the  light  It  may  be  added  that  bUstera  and 
purgatives  produced  no — and  valerianate  of  zinc  but  slight — 
benefit,  while  Faradization  of  the  muscles  and  skin  aoon  cflected 
a  complete  cure,  not  a  trace  of  the  affection  being  observed,  even 
when  she  waa  excited." 

Dr.  Althaus  also  gives  the  particulars  of  a  case  of  the  same 
disorder  in  a  brewer,  following  and  apparently  due  to  tlie  cir> 
cnmslance  that  when  "  driving,  his  horse  fell  and  broke  its  neck, 
which  gave  him  a  great  shock."  lie  had  ahio  had  much  anxiety, 
but  it  ought  in  fairness  to  be  mentioned  that  shortly  before  the 
attack  he  slept  on  a  damp  couch.  He  was  benefited  by  the 
remedy  employed  in  the  last  case,  after  calomel  and  landanam, 
bliBtere  and  leeches  had  wholly  failed  to  give  relief.  Dr.  A. 
remarks,  "Id  cases  in  which  the  emotional  nature  of  ibc  com- 
plaint is  strikingly  apparent,  FaradtTiation  of  tlie  skin,  which 
produces  a  powerful  impresaion  upon  the  nervous  system,  is  pre- 
ferable. If  the  influence  of  emotion  is  less  marked,  and  the  ro- 
flected  muscles  are  only  slightly  rigid,  while  tlic  nutrition  of  the 
eorreepondiug  muscles  of  the  other  side  of  the  neck  is  impaired. 
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Fimtdization  »l*  the  lutter  ought  to  be  performed  in  order  to 
restore  the  lost  e(|uilibriuin." 

The  inflaence  of  emotion  in  causing  spasm  of  the  muscles  of 
the  larynx  ami  gtottia  ("asthma  thyniicum  "),  is  well  illustrated  by 
the  following  caae,  from  the  Annales  Midieo-^\fehologiquea,  1849, 

■150: 

Marie  Meyer  ]o«it  her  child,  eight  montlis  old,  to  whom  she 
Was  greatly  attached.  The  grief  this  circumstance  occasioned, 
miduced  a  painful  sense  of  constriction  in  tlie  larynx.  Emotion 
any  kind  at  onco  aggravated  it,  causing  great  difliculty  of 
ireathing.  One  one  occaftion,  for  two  hours,  the  attack  was  so 
violent  that  she  was  blue  in  the  face,  speechless,  scarcely  con- 
wnoDB,  and,  in  fact,  all  but  snftbcated.  Un  the  following  day  she 
wan  admitted  into  the  Hotel  ]>ieu,  I>yoiis,  nnder  Or.  Lavirotte'fi 
care,  after  having  suffered  from  her  malady  for  seven  months. 
6he  only  remained  in  the  hospital  about  three  weeks,  during 
which  »he  was  very  simply  treated,  and  left  relieved,  but  not 
cured. 

Trousseau,  after  ohBerving  that  laryngismus  stridulus  generally 
comes  on  *'  under  the  influence  of  some  mental  emotion  or  of  a 
ipht,"  adds,  "I  wa*  once  consulted  for  a  little  boy,  who,  from 

.4!  beginning  to  the  end  of  his  lirxt  dentition,  whs  subject  to 
mch  seizures.  He  was  of  a  vory  oxL-itiible  tcmpcrnmcnt,  and  th« 
least  annoyance  brought  on  un  atltick  "  (liv.,  i.  p.  356). 

Paroiysms  of  cough  of  a  hysterical  character  arc  often,  as  is 
well  known,  mused  by  depressing  emotions,  but  it  is  not  so  well 
known  that  appart^'ntly  liysterical  cough  may  accompany  and 
musk  really  organic  i-ercbrul  disease.  In  three  of  such  cases 
reported  by  Dr.  Stokes,  there  wiis  evidence  of  meningitis,  in  one 
mite  by  po«t-mortutn  cxHuiination,  and  in  the  other  cases  by  very 
suspicious  symptoms.  "It  is  a  curious  fact,"  bo  says,  "that  in 
three  of  the  most  extraordinary  cafles  of  hysteric  or  nervous 
eoogfa*  which  I  have  wilne8»>d,  there  was  evidence  of  such  an 
occorrcnoc-"     {Treaiise  on  Diatascs  of  the  Chest,  p.  2ti6.) 

Si^uuLTDs. — An  obstinate  ciiee,  the  result  of  Emotion,  is  ro- 
portcd  by  Komborg  (xxxiv.).  A  Polish  Juwess,  ipt,  21.  had  a 
violent  fright  at  the  tirst  outbreak  of  the  Cracow  revolution,  and 
suffered  from  hiccough  in  consuquonco.  Three  yoiire  afterwards 
ab*  was  admitted  into  the  Policltniquo,  at  Berlin.  Owing  to  a 
complication  with  spaam  of  the  glottis  it  was  particularly  loud 
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and  (iftimroHs.  A  apaamodic  throwing  back  of  (he  hp»<I,  during 
each  attack,  phonoti  the  participation  of  other  nervea  than  tboee 
involved  in  hiccough.  There  was  tenderness  of  the  epigastrium 
and  of  the  spinous  processes  of  the  lower  cervical  and  upper 
doi-sid  vertehne,  leucorrhtea,  with  regular  menstruation.  AU 
the  remedies  previously  tried  had  been  ineffectual.  It  is  not 
fttated  whether  the  treatment  at  the  Policlinique  proved  more 
Buccessful. 

Yawniug  is  produced  by  sympathy  ratlier  than  direct  emotional 
influence.  Spasmodic  laughter  {visas  convulsivus)  may  arise  in 
both  ways,  but  I  am  not  actjuainted  with  any  case  of  psychical 
origin  in  which  it  assumed  a  serious  form.  In  a  latal  case  of 
physical  origin,  in  which  this  was  a  prominent  symptom,  tbe 
medulla  oblongata  was  found  to  he  the  principal  seat  of  disease. 

Vocal  spasms  [slammeriiiff  and  sUtttering)  are  constantly  aggiu- 
vated  by  bashfulness,  while  the  courage  excited  by  an  emergency 
may  remove  them,  as  happened  with  ('liaries  I.,  who.  though  ft 
etAinmcrer,  is  said  to  have  been  entirely  free  from  the  aftection 
when  he  spoke  at  his  trial.  "Stammering,"  Marshall  Hall  ob> 
eerves,  "  would  scarcely  exist  without  emotion,"  and  he  likens  it 
to  the  ncn'ous  tremor  which  otlcn  renders  it  almoat  impossible 
for  9ome  persons  to  sign  their  names  in  public.  I  have  not  been 
able  to  ftseertftin  that  any  oases  of  permanent  stAnimering  bare 
owned  emotional  excitement  as  their  original  cause. 

Pertussis. — Among  the  exciting  causes  of  whooping-cough, 
the  emotions  are  well  known  to  play  a  considerable  part.  Rom- 
berg specially  mentions  vexation  and  alarm. 

Spasu  op  Fuarynx;  HtpboI'iiobia. — Spasmodic  contractious 
of  the  muscles  of  the  pharynx  have  beeu  frequently  caused  by 
fear,  chiefly  connected  with  tlie  idea  of  hydrophobia.  Such  oases 
illustrate  the  remarkable  iiiUuencc  exerted  upon  the  body  by 
what  \»  popularly  utidemtood  as  the  Imaginatiou.  It  is  so  fre- 
quently awsocialed  with  an  emotion,  and  owes  bo  much  of  its 
force  to  this  element,  that  it  is,  as  we  Imve  before  had  occasion 
to  observe,  often  impossible  to  separate  tijem  and  study  the  actioo 
of  the  Imaginftlion,  regarded  iia  the  purely  intellectual  faculty  of 
anaymg.  In  the  following  (UUiue  it  i»  evident  that  the  emotion  of 
Fear  caused  the  symptoms: 

Komberg  cites  from  Chonicl  the  case  of  a  physician  at  Lyons, 
**  who  assisted  in  the  dissection  of  several  hydrophobic  patients, 


and  WDfi  seized  with  tho  conviction  that  he  had  heen  inoculated 
with  the  virus.  lie  loflt  hia  appetite  and  waa  sleepless;  when  he 
attempted  to  drink  he  was  seized  with  choking  and  sjMiiim  of  the 
pharynx;  for  three  days  he  wandered  about  the  streets  in  a  slate 
of  despair  till  at  last  his  friends  succeeded  in  convincing  him  that 
bis  malady  had  its  foundulion  in  \m  mind ''  (xxxiv.,  I.  p.  183). 
Troaaeeau  says  he  has  known  physicians — men  of  strong  minds 

'and  courage — who,  although  well  aware  of  the  conditions  needed 
for  tlie  development  of  rahiee,  were  snliject  for  scvei-al  montht* 
and  even  years  aAer  attending  and  dissecting  persons  saffering 

■£om  hydrophobia,  to  more  or  less  distressing  attacks  of  dys- 
phagia, on  the  mere  recollection  of  the  awful  scenes  which  they 
had  witnessed.  "Time  alone  got  rid  of  their  nervous  suscepti- 
bility which  manifested  itself  in  the  shape  of  spasm  of  the  pharynx, 
and  they  cured  themselves  of  it  by  appealing  to  their  knowledge 
of  the  disease  and  by  forcing  themselves  to  drink  some  liquid 
whenever  they  felt  the  sensation  coming  on  "  (liv.,  i.  p.  69*2).  It 
may  here  be  observed  that,  according  to  this  physician,  there  is 
to  nervous  hydrophobia  dysphagia  only,  and  no  general  convul- 
sions, the  spasm  aiTecting  the  pharynx  alone,  while  the  rcspiralioa 

.is  unaffected.     If  the  dyspliagia  extends  beyond  four  duys,  the 
Dng  probabilily  i»  that  the  disorder  li  not  due  to  any  viru«,  but 
slely  to  Hw  Imagination. 

Rush  wrote  an  able  essay  (and  when  are  Lis  essays  notable?) 
on  hydniipliobia,  in  which  he  nssign^  an  important  rSlc  to  the 

tinflu«nee  of  "Fear"  and  "an  involuntary  nesociation  of  ideas." 
Te  affirms,  undoubtingly,  that  cases  of  epootauoous  hydrophobia 

'1»ve  arisen  from  thedc  causes. 

It  is  probable  that  persons  who  have  been  attacked  with  hydro- 
phobic symptoms  alter  the  bito  of  a  dog  doubtfully  itiiid,  have 
■utTi-Tcd  from  the  fearful  anticipation  of  the  diseaso  only,  and  not 
from  any  canine  virus;  the  inference  drawn  in  such  casen,  that 

\&i9  animal  is  laboring  under  the  discai>e,  being  too  hasty.  When 
swound  has  been  indicted  bya  really  ruhid  animal  and  no  effects 
have  followed  until  many  mouths  after,  cmotionul  excitement 
may  be  the  oecasion  of  the  outbreak  of  the  symptoms,  especially 
should  it  be  in  the  form  of  Fear,  and  should  "  the  nerves  "  at  the 
time  be  in  a  sasccptible  state.  As  Dr.  Rush  graphically  cxiiressos 
H,  (he  man's  fears  are  then  te(  loose  upon  his  sijsiem  and  rapidly 
produce  a  dread  of  water  which  appears  to  be  wholly  uueonnectod 
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with  the  ppoviouB  bite.  "It  ii  of  no  consoquence  whether  the 
dread  of  water  he  the  effect  of  the  Haliva  of  a  rabid  aninial  fictiD^ 
upon  the  fauces,  or  of  a  morbid  excitement  determined  to  those 
parte  by  any  other  stimulus  "  (Ixi.,  ii.  p.  203). 

Romberg  i-'ites  a  t-afio  from  TrolUet  in  which  mental  emotloOT 
excited  the  diseaec,  three  months  and  a  half  atler  the  bite  had 
been  received.  Up  to  that  time  the  patient  had  been  leading  a 
very  quiet  life,  but  after  yielding  to  excesses  at  a  fair,  he  was  in 
returning  met  by  a  dog  which  suddenly  attacked  his  horse.  Then 
all  the  details  of  his  own  former  accident  recurred  to  hia  mind ;  a 
few  days  at^er  hydrophobia  made  its  appearance,  and  carried  him 
off  on  the  third  day  (xxxiv.,  ii.  p.  146). 

The  Memoirs  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Sciences  of  Montpeltier, 
contain  a  history  of  two  brothers  bitten  by  a  mad  dog,  one  ol" 
whom  went  to  Holland,  and  did  not  return  for  ten  years.  Irfam- 
ing  on  his  return  that  hia  brother  had  died  from  hydrophobia,  he 
was  seized  \vith  hydrophobic  symptoms  himself,  and  died  (Iz.  p. 
143). 

Chomel  held  that  in  such  cases  it  is  highly  improbable  that  the 
original  virus  causes  the  attack  afler  the  lapse  of  ao  many  yeora, 
and  that  it  in  much  more  reasonable  to  refer  it  "  to  the  wcll-de- 
monritratt'd  iiitluence  of  the  Imagination  in  the  production  of 
rabiform  hydrophobia."  When  admitting  that  spontaneous  hy- 
dropbobiii  might  end  fatally,  ho  regarded  all  ca.te«  of  hydrophobia, 
teriiiinHting  iit  recovery,  as  originating  in  cauaeB  independent  of 
the  virus.  Trou)*^enu  is  iitclincd  to  limit  the  influence  of  the 
virus  to  a  pt^iod  of  about  twelve  months;  all  cmaea  occurring 
subsequently  being  more  [irobahly  due  to  Iinngination  and  Fear. 

Kniotionnl  excitement  not  related  in  any  way  to  the  disorder 
appears  able  to  develop  itn  attAck,  if  the  vims  is  latent  in  the 
•ystcm.  A  few  months  ngo  n  painful  case  of  this  kind  waa  . 
reported  in  the  Daih/  Tciiyraph  a-^  occurring  in  the  United  State*,  f 
of  which  the  following  is  a  condensed  account :  A  young  woman 
went  into  her  futhcr'a  furmyurd  to  kill  chickens.  One  of  the  birds 
was  picked  up  by  the  house  dog,  which  run  off  with  it,  and  on 
being  pursued  by  the  girl  bit  bor  frightfully,  lacerating  the  arm. 
Her  mother  and  brother,  who  came  to  her  assit^tnncc,  were  alw 
severely  bitten.  Tlie  wounds  of  nil  three,  nevcrtholL<s8,  heated  in 
the  course  of  time,  and  the  mutter  had  been  almost  forgotten, 
pushed  out  of  memory  indeed  by  u  much  more  intorwting  «tcd( 
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— tho  npprosvhing  marriugp  of  the  girl.  All  wvut  on  well  for 
abuUL  two  monllitf,  till  tliu  wedding  morning,  n'l)i.-i]  tlio  mental 
•xcil«muut  brougtit  o»  n  «hivur  ut  tlic-  siglit  of  water  when  elie 
WM  about  to  wuidi,  followcil  by  oiIkt  Kyinptonis  uf  a  hydropliobic 
efaaraacr.  Although  the  symploms  were  so  ularniitig,  eho  went 
through  tho  cfrtfrnony ;  but  acarccly  was  it  over  when  she  was 
toizcd  witJi  epa^iiis,  und,  uftcr  n  rapid  succoBsion  of  paroxystna, 
ilivd  iu  hi'T  liuebund'e  ui'iii». 

Copland  citcB  from  Find  the  cast)  of  «  soldier  alarmed  at  mid- 
sigbt  by  big  couinidcs,  who  was  iinniediuti-ly  attacked  with  con- 
tnliiions,  burning  und  constriction  of  tliL-  tliruut,  dread  of  liquids, 
lod  expcctoratJOD  of  «  copious  frothy  uilivu.  "Hewaa  certain 
thai  be  was  nuwr  bitten  by  any  animal.  The  ttynipturne  increa^d 
ud  he  died.  The  examination  presented  nothing  extraordinary. 
A  quantity  of  mucus  only  wajs  found  in  llie  throat"  (Ixx.,  Art. 
"Rabies"). 

Quite  recently  (xlv.,  June  18,  1870)  Dr.  Finlay  has  reported  a 
case  of  nervous  hydrophobia  occurring  in  a  boy  of  12,  "  produced 
simply  by  mental  anxiety  and  terror:'* 

Id  the  beginning  of  Iho  year  hu  wiui  bitten  by  a  small  terrier 
00  the  left  leg.  The  wound  waa  slight,  and  healed  without  diffi- 
calty.  No  ill  elTecta  were  observed,  as  regards  the  bite,  tor  two 
iDontli9,  bul  in  the  inten'nl  he  cciin plained  of  pains  in  the  ehest, 
and  epat  blond,  for  which  he  attended  the  Brumpton  Hospital. 
In  the  beginning  of  March  he  complained  of  severe  pain  in  the 
Usg,  at  and  about  the  bitten  part.,  at  lirst  stationary,  but  after- 
wards it  uitiiunied  the  form  of  an  epileptic  aura.  He  described 
this  sensation  t»  a  (>eculi«r  creeping  pain,  which  prngreBi>«d  gnidu- 
aUy  to  the  heart,  having  reaehed  which,  insensibility  occurred, 
Rcoompiuiicd  oce»«ioniilly  by  twitching  movementii  of  the  oxtrcmi- 
tiM  and  of  the  muselc:i  of  tJie  neck  and  lace.  Bromide  of  potas- 
uum  was  ordered.  A  week  ancrwarda  he  «ud  that  after  the 
tatra  bad  crept  up  to  the  abdomen,  he  felt  »s<  if  tho  dog  that  had 
bitten  him  was  in  bis  inside  scretehing  violently ;  while  during 
the  fit  he  barked,  and  bis  expression  wa.**  wild,  tierco,  and  hag- 
gard. Salivation  marked  the  close  of  the  fit.  Next  day  he 
attempted  to  bite  and  scraluh  all  within  his  reacli,  and  in  many 
respects  imitated  tho  actions  und  gestures  of  a  d^g.  Sometimes, 
t.ff.,  he  would  seize  the  pillow  wiih  his  teeth,  growling  the  while 
as  a  dog  does  with  u  rat.     Occasionally   be  i-efused   tbod,  UDleaa 
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allowed  to  lap  it,  whik-,  wlicn  thrcntciied  with  a  whipping  if  he 
would  not  Ktop  harking  and  biting,  he  would  turn  round  and 
wbino  08  a  dog  doca  when  Btruck.  On  the  tenth  Hay  the  symp- 
lums  wuro  aggraviitcd,  uud  tbb  siiliva  ut  tinier  thick  iiiid  glutinous. 
Ae  be  hud  uol  slept  for  two  nigbUt  ho  wiu  ordered  chloral,  and 
continued  the  bromide.  Two  hours'  sleep  followed  the  second 
doso  of  ebloral.  Xext  day  the  lad  wtut  very  violent,  nnd  in  the 
evening  was  with  dilHcuIty  reetraincd,  the  barking  and  howling 
being  loud  enough  to  be  heard  in  the  street.  Pulse  rapid  and 
weak.  After  taking  thirty  grains  of  chloral  be  slept  seven  boon. 
but  was  more  violent  than  cx-cr  after  be  woke.  When  presented 
with  another  dose  of  chloral,  he  became  violently  convulsed  at 
the  sight  of  the  glass.  Similar  convulsions  wore  produced  by 
showing  him  wine,  watur,  etc.;  in  fact,  be  refused  all  fluids. 
Dr.  Finlay  Attributes  tliis  refusal  simply  to  a  Huspic-ton  that  the 
chloral  would  be  thrust  on  him  in  some  other  mixture.  The 
bromide  appeared  now  to  have  inoiit  influence  upon  the  fits,  and 
at  the  end  of  a  fortnigbl  from  the  commencement  of  tbi-  utluclcB, 
the  fits  were  only  oecosional,  but  yet  he  sometimes  barked  during 
sUep.  The  patient  was  now  removed  to  St.  Clary's  Hospital, 
whore  he  eoon  completely  recovered  under  the  caro  of  Dr.  Hand- 
field  Jones. 

To  the  foregoing  it  should  be  added  that  the  dog  appeared  to 
show  no  si^iB  of  rabies,  but  ua  the  boy  constantly  asserted  that 
he  could  not  recover  until  he  saw  the  dog  dead,  tt  was  decided 
t»>  kill  it.  Difficulties,  however,  were  thrown  in  the  way,  and  it 
was  not  until  some  weeks  had  elapsed,  and  tbe  l>oy  had  quite 
recovered,  that  the  matter  was  decided  tn  court,  nor  ts  it  stated 
whether  the  dog  was  ultimately  destroyed.  Dr.  Finlay  is  de> 
eidedly  of  opinion  that  the  bite  in  itself  was  innocuous,  and  that 
the  boy's  symptoms  viere  referable  to  tbe  "Imagination,  wrought 
upon  by  intense  mental  excitement  and  overpowering  Pear,  coo* 
juriug  up  all  the  horrors  of  the  actual  disease,  till  some  of  ita 
peculiar  etfecls  were  in  reality  produced." 

Sometimes  there  is,  properly  speaking,  no  spasm  whatever  of 
the  pharynx,  and  there  is  little  more  tlian  a  delusion  present — a 
hydropbubia-phobia-  It  is  rather  the  effect  of  the  action  of  mind 
upon  mind,  than  what  t  intend  to  convey  by  the  action  of  tbe 
mind  upon  the  body. 

Trousseau  records  several  cases  of  imaginary  hydrophobia  o{ 
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Uiis  kind.  \n  oav,  a  v«rv  mild  exftinplc,  u  do^  whioli  li:ul  biltcu 
w  good  many  hcn^t^  that  had  died  of  rnbicH,  tried  to  bite  the  iinii 
of  agentlcmai).  A  few  nioiitli»  afterwards  he  ftuddciily  cx<:Inim«d, 
at  breakfast,  tbat  lie  was  seised  with  hydropbobin,  for  ho  oould 
ooi  fiwallow  cither  Uu'ulii  or  soHda.  He  wm  alrvndj'  beginning  to 
rave,  when  his  wife,  who  only  believed  that  he  had  oaten  too 
much,  persuaded  bim  to  induce  voniitiii^  by  tickling  hie  throat 
witlt  his  lingers.  The  maUtde  imagitiairt  was  i-clieved,  and  no 
mure  wa8  said  about  rabiee.  We  need  not  suppose  that  bore 
there  was  even  spasm  of  the  pharyngeal  muscles;  an  extra  largo 
1)ri»kfast  (after  fasting  in  Lent)  half  choked  the  poor  fellow,  who 
at  once  recalled  the  mad  dog,  and  referred  the  symptoms  to  a 
wrong  cause. 

In  another  case  a  judge  was  out  riding  with  his  dog;  tbey  met 
a  flock  of  shccp,  and  the  dog  bit  those  which  lie  eould  catch,  and, 
although  he  obeyed  his  master's  call,  hml  a  strange  aspect.  He 
then  bit  dogs  and  oxen,  swam  across  a  river,  iind  a  few  hours 
afterwards  died.  Shortly  utter,  the  judge  beard  tlmt  many  of  the 
bi-asta  bitten  by  the  dog  had  died  of  rabies.  He  was  alarmed, 
b^^^au^e  be  remembered  that  on  the  same  day  the  dog  hud  licked 
his  hand  several  times,  ami  ho  now  found  Dome  scant  upon  it. 
Seized  with  terror,  he  no  louger  dared  to  touch  water,  or  to  shave 
himself,  and  fully  believed  he  had  b^'dropbobia.  A  medical  man 
tried,  in  vain,  to  calm  his  fears;  for  several  days  he  waa  excited 
and  delirious.  At  last,  being  told  over  and  over  again  tbat  per- 
sons soiz^-d  with  rabies  died  very  rapidly,  and  tbat  bo  could  not, 
tJicreforc,  he  rubid,  since  his  dread  of  water  dated  already  ten 
days  back,  he  allowed  Limsulf  to  be  persuaded,  and  his  dread  of 
wuLvr  vanished  (Hv.,  i.  p.  t!91-2). 

So  evident  is  the  iuflueucc  of  the  Imagination  in  the  develop- 
ment of  hydrophobia,  that  some  distinguished  medicnl  professors 
have,  as  is  well  known,  gone  so  far  as  to  maintain  that  it  is 
always  due  to  this  cause.  The  strange  tendency  which  exists 
among  many  roasonent,  when  investigating  the  causes  of  morbid 
phenomena,  to  range  themselves  under  one  of  two  exclusive  ex> 
tremcs — the  first  attributing  nothint/.  and  tlio  last  rwri/lhing,  to  the 
Imagination — is  strikingly  exhibited  here.  Bosfjuillon,  a  Pro- 
feoeor  of  Medicine,  and  Physician  to  the  Hotel  iJieu,  woe  utterly 
sceptical  as  to  tlie  vxietcnou  of  any  virus,  and  from  his  observa- 
tiouB  in  that  hospital,  came  to  regard  tlie  patients  admitted  for 
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liydrophnbia  as  "nervous"  atui  fanciful.  That  they  died  was,  h« 
nioflt  J  uiitly  held,  no  proof  that  the  disorder  was  not  imaginary',  for 
the  Imagination  is,  ns  we  eee,  a  pityrhical  viriia  itself,  which  can 
and  does  frequently  kill.  Trofessor  Dick,  of  Edinburgh,  held  that 
hydrophohia  in  rnan  "is  not  the  result  of  any  poiiton  introduced 
into  bis  system,  but  merely  the  melancholy  and  often  fatal  resulta 
of  panic,  fear,  and  of  the  disordered  slate  of  the  IntaginntioD." 
"Those,"  he  adds,  *'who  are  acquainted  with  the  etteets  of  ttyni- 
pathy  and  irritation,  and  panic,  in  tlie  production  of  uervoua  dia- 
onlers,  will  readily  apprehend  our  meaning,  and  if  our  view  be 
correct,  the  immense  importance  of  disahuaing  the  public  mind 
on  tlie  subject  is  apparent"  (Ixii.,  i.  p.  867). 

The  advocates  of  this  view  supported  their  position  by  such 
these:  The  existence  of  any  virus  has  never  been  demon* 
The  assertion  of  Wright,  Eberlo,  Huneficld,and  othent, 
that  the  saliva  of  rabid  ani^ials  and  angry  people  will,  if  iiyectod 
into  the  hlood,  produce  hydrophobia,  is  denied  by  a  great  chem- 
ical authority,  Lehmiinii.  As  tlie  same  cause  ought  to  produce 
the  sanie  effect,  and  as  the  bite  of  dogs  regarded  as  mad  ia  somo- 
ttracfi  followed  by  no  symptoms  whatever,  while  the  belief  that  * 
bite  liM  been  received  iBnloncsuliieient  to  cause  all  the  symptoms, 
it  wa«  allugud  that  it  is  illogical  to  attribute  them  to  any  vims. 
The  period  of  incubation,  again,  iti  altogothur  uncertain,  difiurin^ 
in  thiti  respect  from  smullpux,  etc.,  and  apparently  depending 
upon  the  strength  of  the  Imagination  in  the  individual.  Tho 
good  effects  of  cauterization  arc,  it  was  «»id,  more  likely  to  be 
due  to  the  dislruction  of  the  attention  tu  a  painful  sensation,  aud 
to  tJic  dclinite  hope  inspired  by  vigorous  treatment,  than  to  the 
destruction  of  a  poison  which  must  have  already  entered  th^ 
oirculalion  aud  commcnved  il«  deadly  work.  Tho  benefit  derived 
from  the  diversion  of  the  patient's  mind  by  music,  as  rccomuoodvd 
by  Dcsault,  and  fi-om  various  superstitious  practices,  couDtODOoood 
thij*  theory.  Lastly,  as  Domangeon  observos, "  if  the  hydrophobic 
nnu  has  any  existence,  which  to  me  seems  highly  problematical, 
it  must  be  admitted  that  its  offectti  do  not  differ  in  u  siuglo  cbar- 
octeristic  sign  from  thuM-  of  tho  Imagination  and  certain  inflam 
mations  of  the  bruin  and  throat,  and  it  m  indisputable  that  it  is 
often  autiicient  to  oulm  tjie  Imaginutiou,  and  adopt  an  antiphlo- 
gistic  course   of   UH.-atiueul  to  stop   tho    development  of   thv 
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Wliatevcr  forc«,  however,  there  may  he  in  these  argamenta  to 
ivor  the  relt^Uon  of  hydrophobia  tn  the  domain  of  the  Imagi- 

tioii,  few,  if  any,  will  now  be  hardy  enough  to  deny  an  actual 
material  viro^  and  a  genuine,  aa  diatinguiohed  from  a  nervous, 
lirdr<ip)iobia.  That  eiich  grave  doubts  fthould  have  been  fltarled 
i^  in  ilseU'asufticient  proof  of  the  remarkable  power  exeri:isod  by 
tbe  definite  mental  imiigery  of  a  parlioular  disease,  intentiified  by 
tear.  Klliot*on  considered  that  the  great  diiilinclion  between  real 
and  imaginary  rabies  lay  in  tbiR:  that  in  the  latter  tJie  fear  of 
awnllowing  only  is  complained  of,  that  there  is  no  morbid  irrita* 
bility  of  the  surface  to  (he  impression  of  air,  and  that  there  is  no 
sudden  catching  of  the  brcaTh. 

Dr.  Copland  admits  that  it  is  "  not  impoosiblc  "  that  true  rabies 
may  be  produced  by  mental  influence,  independently  of  the  ope* 
ration  of  an  inoculated  virus;  but  he  does  not  alUkw  that  spas- 
modic symptoms,  with  a  dilliciilty  of  swallowing,  or  even  a  dread 
of  water— a  h^lrophnbia — are  sufficient  pronlU  of  the  prt-Heiice  of  a 
iliaeose  identical  with  that  which  the  bite  of  a  mad  animal  causes. 
I  think,  however,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  approximation  to 
identity  is  as  great  aa  can  be  expected  from  the  operation  of  n 
pimical  Mgont  in  the  one  case,  and  a  psychical  otic  in  the  other. 

Thu  rcgiuu  of  the  ocrebro-spinni  axis  morbidly  atfootcd  in 
nbitis,  is  generally  regarded  iw  the  medulla  oblongata.  Sch. 
V.  d.  Kolk  cite*  with  opproval  llic  observation  of  KoMiht-rg,  that 
the  corpora  olivaria  arc  very  highly  injected  in  hydrophobia. 
Pathological  research  has,  since  the  first  edition  of  this  work, 
discovered  unquestionable  lesions  (congestion  and  leucocylo*), 
bot  these  are  not  peculiar  to  hydrophobia.  The  cerebral  hemi- 
spheres arc  obviously  often  involved.  Among  the  admitted  diffi- 
coltics  attaching  to  the  pathology  of  this  disease,  that  is  surely 
not  the  greatest  which  acknowledges  the  power  of  tlic  Imagina- 
tion, in  combination  with  Fear,  to  excite  not  only  a  paro-xysm  in 
the  course  of  the  disorder,  but  to  originate  a  group  of  symptoms, 
by  central  excitation,  which  in  a  susceptible  state  of  the  nervous 
tyttem  closely  resemble  those  of  genuine  rabies,  and  may  termi> 
natc  in  death. 

I  have  said  nothing  in  the  foregoing  remarks  of  the  terrible 
emotions  which  in  genuine  hydrophobia  afHict  the  patient,  and 
which,  although  not  the  cause,  but  the  effect  of  the  disorder,  are 
at  least  in  their  turn  the  apparent  cause  of  many  of  the  symptoms. 

IS 
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One  of  Dr.  B»nl*IcvN  p«ticnte  "fixed  his  eyes  with  horror  i 
ntfriglit  on  ttumf  idvjil  object,  and  then,  with  a  sudden  iitid  violent 
CTDOtiofi,  buried  his  heud  underneath  the  bedcluthus,"  Dr.  B. 
inquired  the  enu^e.  He  eitgerly  iwked  if  the  doctor  hud  not  heard 
"howling^  niid  8cmtching«?"  On  being  nnswercd  in  the  nega- 
tive, he  suddenly  threw  himself  on  liis  knees,  extending  hi»  iirms 
in  n  defensive  posture,  and  forcibly  throwing  Imck  hi»  head  and 
body.  The  nius«lo«  of  the  face  were  agitated  by  various  f»[ta»- 
modic  contortions,  his  eyeballs  glai'cd  unil  seemed  ready  to  start 
from  their  sockets,  and  nt  that  moment,  when  crying  out  iti  an 
ugoni;iing  tone,  "  Do  you  not  sec  that  hlnck  dog?"  his  coiinto- 
nanru  ami  attitude  exhibited  the  most  dreadful  jiicture  of  com- 
plicated horror,  dii^trcss,  and  rage,  that  words  can  describe  or 
iniugination  paint  (Ixx.  p.  247-8). 

Lawrence  thus  graphicitlly  refers  to  the  Imagination  as  the 
immediately  pi-iieeding  cause  of  symptoms  in  the  course  of  the 
dleeasc,  "  The  paliont  is  pursued  by  a  thousand  ptiantoms  that 
Intrude  themselves  upon  his  mind;  he  holds  conver?ations  with 
imaginary  persons;  he  fancies  himself  surrounded  with  diffi- 
culties, ami  in  the  greatest  distress.  Those  thoughts  seem  to 
pafts  through  hid  mind  with  wondurfnl  rapidity,  and  to  keep  blm 
in  a  Btitte  of  the  greatest  distress,  unlvcs  he  it  (quickly  spoken  to 
or  uddrcMcd  by  his  name,  and  flien,  in  a  momrnl,  the  charm  i« 
broken;  every  phantom  of  imagination  disappears,  and  at  once 
liu  begins  to  talk  us  calndy  and  ponneotedly  us  in  perfect  health" 
(Ixii.,  i.  [).  370).  Here  we  see  the  higher  or  ideational  centres 
primarily  deranged,  and  the  sensoii-motor  apparatus  excited 
secondarily.  Theoretically,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  fonner 
should  not  be  spontaneously  the  source  of  such  dreadful  mental 
images  as  In  cause  all  the  foregoing  symptoms.  Tliat  the  discAse 
may  be  spontaneous  is,  says  Chclius,  "  beyond  doubt."  Why 
not,  then,  from  Imagination  and  Foar? 

TKTasoiP  Oosvot.3ioss. — A  good  eitoinplc  of  opisthotonos,  tlie 
effect  of  a  violent  impression  upon  the  feelings,  has  already  been 
given  among  the  cases  met  with  in  the  Irish  Revivals.  In  this 
case  clonic  convulsions  wi-re  also  present.  In  another  case,  a 
poor  girl,  let.  7,  "  without  the  slightest  appearance  of  any  previous 
agitation  or  uneasiness  of  manner,  was  struck  prostrate  in  a  single 
moment.  For  a  short  time  her  body  was  found  to  be  perfectly 
rigid,  and  her  lace  colorless."    Thoec  who  know  bow  such  a  con- 
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dirion  of  the  mti«cl«s  cao  be  ftniBcially  io4)uc«4].  will  aot  be  ear- 
prised  lo  find  it  Mill  that  "  tlie  c^oo  pr«Mnte4  ao  cnitnuaii^^ 
pbenomeuoD  bvyond  the  power  of  philo«opbic*I  reMoutn^  to  ex- 
pound," and  that  there  was  a  "  long,  brv»th1v«#,  and  uiin-ax-vriiig 
gaze." 

This  condition,  which  lasted  about  at|  hour,  illustrates  a  state 
of  trait«eDt  bat  intense  rigidity,  which  is  truly  tetanic  in  its 
character,  howtver  trivial  it  niuy  M-om  wlieii  ojiitmetei)  with 
ordinary  tetanus— «  diM-iute,  whether  trauiiiatie  or  idiopathic, 
which  is  certainly  a  tnuoh  more  lunnidable  afluir  than  nnytliing 
that  is  usually  witnessed  us  llic  result  of  emotional  excitvinvnt. 
Kystero-tetanus  mostly  affords  exuiuples  in  point.  Dr.  Car|>c>nter 
records  a  case  of  liyHtcriu,  accompanied  by  ti  tetanic  condition  of 
the  muscles,  wliich  may  tnirlr  be  adduced  hero  in  illustration  of 
the  action  of  certain  emotional  Mnivs  upon  tbc  motor  system,  the 
exciting  mnse  of  tlie  disorder  being  tlie  ditappointnienlof  the 
afibctioDs,  preceded  by  anxiety  nud  cxooastvo  niuntul  exertion. 

"Complete  opi>>lb'.ilono«  coexisted  with  perfect  comu;  ,  .  , 
tbi^u  iigiiin  there  wus  trismus,  lasting  for  Hvc  consecutive  days, 
without  nay  other  spasmodic  action  or  to«s  of  sensibility ;  this 
sometimes  utternated  with  fits  of  yawning,  in  wbieh  the  jaw  was 
Lcld  open  fur  half  »n  hour  together;  at  another  period  the  con* 
vulsions  bad  more  of  the  epileptic  eharactor,  the  face  being  dia* 
torted,  and  the  limbs  agilatL-d,  concurrently  with  a  stwle  of  comn, 
but  without  lurt'ngismus:  with  this  alternated  tits  of  laryngismus, 
without  insensibitity,  and  occurring  during  the  expiratory  move* 
ment;  whilst,  during  the  whole  of  tJiis  nuccession,  there  was 
paralysis  of  the  extensor  muscles  of  bolJj  lower  extrenjitiee,  with 
paroxysms  of  the  most  %'ioltint  and  prolonged  crump  in  one  of 
them"(viii.  p.  879). 

CATALBray. — ^Tho  occurrence  of  this  disorder  is  rare  from  iiny 
cause,  excluding  the  catjiloptic  phenomena  which  arc  otXvn  in- 
daced  artiticlally  by  Bratdism. 

I  have  not  now  in  view  the  cases  of  mental  disortter  in  which 
the  limlw  assume  a  more  or  leas  cataleptic  form.  Were  I  lo  in- 
clude these  under  the  term  cuulopsy — and  no  doubt  tlmy  are 
doaely  allied — I  could  instunce  patients  who  wvi-e  thrown  into  a 
condition  of  mental  stujior,  with  cutulcplic  Aym[>(oniti,  by  mcnlttl 
■hook. 

Dr.  Crichton  baa  recorded  in  \m  work  tJje  following  case,  from 
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Bouptus,  under  "Calnlepej:"  "George  Orokntski,  a  Folisli 
soldier,  desortcd  from  his  regiment  in  the  h«rvo«t  of  the  year 
1677.  Ho  was  discovered,  a  few  days  iirtcrwftrds,  drinking  and 
□inking  merry  in  a  common  alehouse.  The  moment  he  wns  ap- 
prvliended  ho  was  so  mueh  terrified  that  he  gave  n  loud  shriek, 
und  immodintely  wbs  doprivtd  of  the  power  of  epccoh;  when 
brought  to  a  court-murtiul.  it  wns  impossihle  to  make  him  urticu- 
late  a  word:  nay.  he  then  bL-ennie  ne  iiiimovahle  as  ii  slntue,  mid 
appeared  not  to  bo  oonseious  of  nnythiiig  which  whieh  was  goiug 
forward.  In  the  prison  to  whieh  he  was  coiiduct«d  he  neither 
ate  nor  drunk.  The  oHieers  and  the  priests  at  first  threatened 
him,  and  afterwards  endeavored  to  sootlie  und  eahn  him:  but  all 
tlicir  eflbrls  were  in  vniu.  He  remained  seiisoless  ni)d  immov- 
able, ilis  irons  were  struek  ofi'  and  he  was  taken  out  of  the 
piison,  but  he  did  not  move.  Twenty  diiys  und  nights  were 
passed  in  this  way.  during  which  he  tuck  no  kind  of  nourish- 
ment, nor  had  any  natural  oviieuatiun,  hut  then  graduAHy  sunk 
and  died"  (Ixiii,,  ii.  p.  24),  It  is  to  be  regretted  ihiit  more  par- 
ticulars are  not  given  in  regard  tu  the  ruuscuhir  system. 

Among  the  causes  of  catitleptic  seizures  (Copland  enumerates 
the  following  predisposing  and  exciting  ones,  namely,  among  the 
former,  violent  and  continued  sorrow,  great  anxiety,  unrequited 
affection,  intense  and  sustained  mental  applications,  and  religious 
contemplations;  and  among  the  latter,  some  violent  mental  im- 
pressions, religious  onthusitism,  the  passion  of  love,  fright,  terror, 
or  uncommon  dread,  concealed  mental  emotions,  and  ungrattfiod 
passions  (Ixx.,  Art.  "Catalepsy").  After  observing  that  he  has 
had  tK'voral  opportunities  of  examining  the  phenomena  of  cata- 
lepsy from  tbe  commoncemcnt  to  the  cessation  of  the  attack,  he 
says  :  "  It  is  very  remarkablt;  how  instantly  a  female,  subject  to 
catalepsy,  is  seized  with  it  upon  being  startled  or  affected  suddenly 
and  unexpectedly  by  any  ciiuse.  The  effect  is  as  immediate  as 
that  produced  by  lightning,  and  although  the  power  of  motion  ia 
entirely  and  universally  lost,  yet  sensibility  is  often  but  little  im- 
paired."    [Palsi/  ami  Apoplex//,  p.  229,) 

Professor  Lasegue  states  that  he  met  in  one  year  with  ten  casca, 
in  a  large  practice  among  hysterical  females.  He  fnnnd  one  clasfl 
specially,  if  not  exclusively,  liable  to  thia affection,  those,  namely, 
who  were  sluggish  and  more  disposed  to  shed  tears  than  be  ex- 
cited.   "  If  one  lays  one's  bands  on  their  eyes,  and  closes  the  lids, 
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iev  feel  a  pcculiardrowsinesa,  and  presently  pass  into  the  dee{>ejit 
sleep,  from  which  hardlv  any  stimulus  will  arouse  them.  .  ,  . 
The  cataleptic  rigidity  ia  general  or  partial,  complete  or  incom* 
plete,  raore  or  less  fugitive,  tt  disappeitra  as  soon  as  the  patient 
wakee."  It  is  evident  that  I^is^gue  had  by  his  maniputationK 
produced  a  condition  of  the  system  similar  to,  if  not  identical 
with,  well-known  forms  of  hypnotism.  "  Two  men  passed  into 
the  state  of  cataleptic  rigidity,  as  soon  as  any  one  closed  their 
eyea.  One  fell  into  the  deepest  somnolence,  the  other  did  not 
sleep."  Both  died,  but  no  morbid  appearances  were  discovered. 
{Jiunnial  Retnspeel  for  18(iM».  New  Syd.  Soc,  p.  118.) 

Suuvagt's  records  in  hid  Noaologie  several  striking  examples  of 
catalepsy : 

In  one  case,  that  of  a  doctor's  wife,  the  attacks  were  caused  hy 
the  insulting  conduct  of  a  man;  the  limits,  the  hand,  and  the 
fingers  would  preserve  any  position  in  which  they  were  placeil 
(vol.  ii.  p.  64}]). 

In  another  case,  that  of  ft  woman  in  the  hospital  of  MontpelHer, 
the  cataleptic  symptoms  followed  upon  mental  distress.  When 
seated  her  arms  and  legs  could  be  ruUed,  and  they  would  remain 
in  this  position  without  support.  Itoth  patieut*  recovered.  They 
were  clearly  cases  of  the  same  description  as  those  shown  at  the 
8aIp£triore  at  the  prescat  day,  but  without  the  aid  of  hypnotism. 


Section  m. — Loss  of  Stuoolar  Power:  Paralyiia. 

OsTtBiiAr.  IIemarks. — In  the  lii.<«t  section  wc  have  «cen  the  in- 
fluence of  the  cmotionn  in  oausiug  irritutiuu  of  the  sensori-motor 
oi-ntriis,  and  the  motor  norvm,  marked  by  the  external  signs  of 
convu1>livl^  nction  of  the  muscles;  in  the  pruscnt  Acctiuii  we  have 
to  consider  the  cflccts  of  the  same  intluenco  when  it  esu»ca  lo«g 
of  rnnction,  indicated  by  muscular  paralysis. 

"Violent  emotions  of  the  mind"  wore  enumerated  by  Aretietis 
among  Iliv  causes  of  panih-«iti,  uurl  most  medical  writent  have  re- 
ferred to  them  when  treating:  of  the  etiology  of  this  diMcaso,  or 
rather  symptom  of  disiiaso.  Thoy  have  not,  however,  always 
discrimioutcd  between  the  different  pathological  conditions  which 
may  aooompany  emotional  paralysis.  It  is  evident,  however,  tliut 
tfa«M  conditions  widely  vary — that  in  some  caece  there  is  what  is 
ordioarily  understood  us  a  tUnctioual  derangement,  merely,  of  the 
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motor  centres,  while  in  others,  paijiiiWe  organic  chnngcfl  take 
place,  as  when  the  rnptiire  of  a  vessel  occurs  from  the  vR»ciilar 
excitement  induced ;  and,  aji^in,  the  motor  centres  may  be  only 
apparently  or  secondarily  nflected,  as  in  many  cases  of  hysteria. 
Innumerable  are  the  itiMnncos  which  show  that  ihc  motor  centres 
are  freqiientiy  enfeebled  by  the  abnormal  piny  of  emotion  upon 
them,  and  that  they  are  for  n  time  really  unable  lo  rcspoud  lo,  at 
least,  ordinary  siimuli.  An  emotion  may  also  be  conceived  to 
ennse  stniclural  change  in  the  higher  centre*  of  the  euccpbaloii. 

Dr.  Jackson's  explication  of  the  effect  of  disease  of  a  portion 
of  the  hemispheres  wpon  the  motor  tract,  consists  in  supposing 
that  it  indtieo*  disorder  of  llie  circulation  in  an  arterial  rcffion, 
which  includes  the  corpus  striatum.  That  in  this  way  the  higher 
often  affect  iiyuriously  the  lower  cuntrca  wouKl  seem  highly 
probable. 

It  18  easy  to  understand  how,  from  Fright  or  snddcn  Joy,  tliero 
may  be  a  shock,  mure  or  less  temporary,  lo  tlio  motor  centres, 
by  which  some  purt  is  rendered  unable  to  ri'Xpund  to  the  tttimulus 
of  the  Will,  or  of  ideas,  or  amotions,  just  as  a  man  i«  tometioiM 
deaf  for  days  itl\cr  firing  h  cunnon.or  is  blind  for  a  time  after  his 
eyes  have  been  subjected  to  intense  light. 

In  considering  the  changes  which  occur  in  the  tissue  of  the 
brain  imd  the  vessels,  the  frequently  felt  difficulty  of  determining 
their  order  of  sequence  arises;  but  certainly  when,  from  an  over- 
whelming mental  shock,  a  man  becomes  paralyzed,  it  seems  most 
natural  to  conclude  that  the  first  event  in  the  series  is  a  change 
in  the  normal  condition — the  molecular  arrangement — of  aome 
portion  of  the  bi'ain-tis8iie,  which  is  transmitted  simultaneously 
to  the  conductors  of  voluntary  motor  power,  producing  transient 
or  permanent  effects,  according  to  its  force  and  tlie  weakness  op 
proclivitieft  of  the  part  upon  which  it  falls,  and  to  the  va«o-motor 
nerves,  causing  sudden  vascular  changes  in  the  brain  which  in- 
terfere with  its  nutrition.  Ho,  in  two  ways,  mental  shock  canses 
paralysis;  directly,  through  the  direct  nerve  channels,  and,  in- 
directly, through  the  vaRQ>motor  nerves.  These  cfaangea  are 
severally  indicated  by  outward  signs  of  muscular  paralysis,  and 
altered  vascularity  and  nutrition. 

Frecinently,  then,  as  vascular  changes,  occasioned  by  Emotion, 
may  cause  the  morbid  condition  of  tiie  nervous  tissue  which 
entails  paralysis,  it  seems  very  probable  that  a  mental  shock  may 
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directly  produce  molecular  changes  in  llie  brniti  and  motor 
eyetcm,  independently  of  those  whii^h  arise  from  i-'ongeatioD, 
Aniemia,  or  rupture  of  a  bloodvesiiel.  Ilandticld  Jonea  lias  done 
mucli  to  demonstrate  the  possibility  of  exhaustion  of  tlie  nerroud 
centres  without  appreciable  jiliTsical  change.  Violent  emotion 
may  veil  cause  what  he  cills  primary  paresis  of  giuiglion-celiii  in 
the  encephalic,  or  spinal  nerve  centnis.  It  ia  c|uile  conflist«nt^| 
with  this,  that  almost  simultaneously  with  the  ahoelc,  and  as  loojjf  ^ 
as  tliis  paresis  lasts,  the  sympathetic  should  be  iu  an  opposite  con* 
ditton,  as  indii.-ated  by  the  pallor  of  the  luce.  ^| 

Under  the  head  of  spasm  of  cerohral  vessels.  Dr.  Bastifln  woutd 
place  many  cases  of  emotional  and  also  epileptic  hemiplegia;  also 
a  very  few  of  hysterical  paralysis.  The  speedy  recovery  wbich 
may  take  place  lends  force  to  the  idea,  as  he  points  out,  that  mere 
molecular  and  recoverable  damage  has  occurred.  '*\\'e  must  not 
forget,  however,  that  the  exciting  causes  of  such  attacks  m&y 
entail  further  changes.  They  may  at  the  same  time  give  rise  not 
merely  to  spasm,  but  to  actual  rupture  of  the  vessels  in  the  motor  ^ 
ganglia,  or  they  may  set  op  nutritive  changes  in  the  nerve  tissue  H 
which  may  subsequently  lead  to  thrombosis  in  the  part "  (xlvii., 
April  'i5,  1874).  iJr.  Uasiian  then  refers  to  a  ca^c  iu  University 
Ilwpital  ns  a  good  example— a  young  woinuu,  "  in  whom  n  more 
permuneiit  hemi|ilej^c  condition  was  suddenly  established  uudur 
tlio  influence  of  strong  emotion." 

In  emotional  excitement  we  are  ourselves  coneoious  of  the  rapid 
alterations  which  take  place  in  the  circulation  in  the  bruin — tbo 
ru»li,  tJie  throbbing,  the  verlij^o,  the  tinnitus  auriiim,  etc.  That 
the  brain  tissue  should  sutler,  and  paraly^^is  should  supervene,  iu 
accrtiiin  jiropoilion  of  cases  (those  in  whicli  the  cerebral  vcsmU 
are  weak  or  diseai^id),  is  natural  enough.  We  vanuot,  therL-forv, 
doubt  that  eniotionai  paralysis  is  not  uufrcquoiilly  due  to  e\trav- 
Kalion.  OS  well  as  the  opposite  condition  of  depri\iil,  of  blood. 
This  disturbance  of  the  eorebral  circulation  may  doubtless  arise, 
either  indirectly  from  the  increased  force  and  frequency  of  tlio 
heart's  pulsations,  or  directly  from  the  influence  exerted  by  the 
emotions  on  the  vessels  of  the  brain. 

Total  Pahaltsis. — Uenernl  loss  of  muscular  power — not  what 
is  aodcrslood  by  actual  palsy — ns  the  result  of  cniotioual  Blioek, 
ia  well  illustrated  by  a  reference  to  the  sad  scenes  in  Ireland 
during  tlie  I£vvival,  from  which  we  drew  such  striking 
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of  convulsion,  "We  are  told  that  "  a  great  number  were  smitten 
down  Buddvoly,  and  fell  as  ricrveleeis  and  paralyzed  and  power- 
leBs,  as  if  killed  instantly  by  a  gunshot."  A  girl,  let.  14,  while 
singing,  fell  down  instantly,  deprived  of  speech  and  sight,  **  the 
mind  as  active  as  ever."  Tliia  occurred  in  the  evening:  in  the 
night  she  slept  three  hours  and  awoke  in  the  same  condition,  and 
remained  so  till  the  next  day — eighteen  hours  altogether — -when 
she  regained  her  voice  and  sight  as  suddenly  as  she  had  lost  them. 
Medical  remedies  hud  been  tried,  but  witliout  efi'ect;  mental 
impressions,  similar  to  those  which  caused,  cured  the  malady. 

UsuiPLEtiM. — A  case  from  Dr.  Todd  has  already  been  given  in 
connection  with  the  loss  of  speech.  Many  cases  of  hysterical 
hemiplegia  am  clearly  of  emotional  origin.  Dr.  Todd  conaidered 
absence  of  face  and  tongue  palsy  characteristic  of  this  affection. 
The  case  of  u  young  woman,  h-'I,  30,  subject  to  hysteria,  is  cited 
by  TiHsot,  from  Hoffmann  lOpera  Onmia,  t.  iii.  p.  202,  xxxv.* 
1865,  p.  162).  Terror  suepeiided  the  uterine  functions  and  cansed, 
first,  painful  spasms  of  the  limbs,  and  then  hemiplegia  of  the  right 
side ;  of  what  duration  ie  not  stated. 

Ill  the  following  case,  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Stewart,  reported 
by  Dr.  Ilamltield  Jones,  hemiplegia  waa  aecompnnicd  by  im|iair- 
ment  of  speech: 

'*  Mr, ,  fflt.  40-45,  of  gouty  &mily  and  very  nervoiw  tem- 
perament, had  long  been  subject  to  attacks  resembling  laryngitis. 
Just  before  his  illness  on  this  occasion,  he  had  been  in  great 
anxiety  on  account  of  his  wife's  health :  had  been  fatigued  whilo 
nursing  her,  and  with  various  cares.  lie  had  no  renal  disefl8C. 
While  going  upstairs  to  his  wife's  bedroom,  in  advance  of  the 
medical  attendants,  he  suddenly  staggered,  and  would  have  (alien 
backward  had  he  not  been  cuught.  He  was  now  found  to  be 
quite  hemiplegic  on  the  right  side,  conscinusnese  unimpaired, 
^eech  nearly  lost,  fiico  very  much  distorted.  He  was  put  to  bed, 
slept  tolerably,  and  next  morning  when  seen  at  8  a.m.,  all  symp- 
toms of  palsy  had  disapjiearcd,  hut  returned  again  aAer  breakfaat. 
The  parai^m  ceattd  and  reeiirred  again  tevrral  dojfs  in  the  tami 
manner,  hut  he  was  always  free  from  it  in  the  morning.  Some 
time  aHer  it  ceased  to  recur,  any  ucn.'ous  excitement  or  extra 
fiitigue  would  reproduce  iho  disorder  in  a  greater  or  lesa  6cgnt. 
Shortly  afterwards  be  was  ^-Izcd  with  complete  aphonia,  and  the 
iame  has  repeatedly  occurred  subsef^nently,  but  has  twice  been 
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KHiored  by  galvaimm.  In  the  winter  of  1801-62,  he  had  a 
return  of  the  paralytic  ajmploms,  accompanied  by  rheumatic 
)»in8"(lxxi.  p.481). 

It  is  very  interesting  to  ohaerve  tliat  the  hemiplegia  occurred  on 
the  right  aide.  It  ict  in  accordance  with  what  might  be  expected, 
that  where  mental  Alraiti  in  considerable,  the  left  hemiiiphere  la 
worked  more  severely  than  the  right,  and  would  consequently  be 
tbe  first  to  fail. 

Dr.  Joues  atntea  that,  in  the  opinion  of  three  eminent  medical 
men,  there  existed  no  organic  disease,  and  remarks  that  the  paraU 
JMS  is  fairly  attributable  to  the  exbaUHtion  of  nerve  power,  the 
chief  cause  being  great  anxiety. 

Marslial)  Hall  records  in  his  Practical  Observations  in  Sftdidne, 
tbat  two  cases  of  Iteniiplotria  under  his  care  at  tlie  time  of  wriling, 
were  induced  by  pai-entitl  anxiety.  In  ilie  MttUcal  Timts  and 
(iazetlc.  May  2-),  1868,  there  is  a  abort  report  of  a  striking  ca^e 
of  paralj'Us  induced  by  Fear.  It  occurred  at  tJic  Limerick  Ses- 
lioiw,  where  two  men  were  charged  with  having  Assaulted  a  rela- 
tion. "Tbe  prosecutor  (lioche)  summoned  his  own  father  as  ft 
witaCM.  The  mother  of  the  prisoners,  exasperated  at  the  pros- 
pect of  hor  sons  being  siint  to  priaou  on  tbe  uvidcnco  of  her  own 
relative,  g«ve  cxprc^iou  to  bcr  feelings  in  a  mnlodictiou,  praying 
that  when  the  old  iimn  left  tbe  witnexs-box  he  might  bo  pantlymd; 
and  pitnilviiud  ho  was  accordingly,  and  hi(d  to  be  taken  to  lliu  hos- 
pital. Such  miraculous  illness  not  yielding  rcudily  to  ordinary 
mode*  of  trcfltincnt.  tbe  old  lady  bos  been  requested  tu  remove 
hor  curse  by  spitting  on  the  piitient;  but  this  she  sternly  rufusoa 
to  do,  and  tbe  man  rcmitinH  in  the  hospitttl." 

On  the  progtioeis  of  emotional  bemiplcgia  Dr.  Todd  remarks 
that,  although  it  promises  ultimate  recovery,  it  is  often  very  slow. 

A  tury  ancient  synonym  for  paralysis — aphonia — iudicatiw  tbe 
frequency  of  impuirmeut  or  loss  of  power  over  tbe  vocal  organs 
in  this  ufiW-tion.  I'andms  of  emotional  origin  is,  indeed,  most 
frequently  seen  in  connection  with  loss  or  impairment  of  speech. 
vounsc,  this  symptom  may  be  associated  with  widely  different 
iitiotis  of  the  nervoiiB  system — with  Ungual  paralysis,  paral- 

l«  of  the  laryngeal  muscles,  or  with  inability  to  recall  words,  etc. 

Spcecblessneee,  in  short,  may  result  from  disorder  (lose  of  func- 
tion) of  tbe  gray  matter  of  tbe  convolutions,  the  fibres  which 
connect  them  with  the  eensori-motor  ganglia,  these  ganglia  them- 
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fwlvec,  or  the  motor  nerves  proceeding  thence  to  the  musclea  em- 
ployed in  Bpeerh. 

Thus  it  is  clenr  that  a  violent  emotion  may  ao  affect  the  in- 
telligence that,  alihoiigh  a  person  can  move  hia  muscleft,  he  no 
longor  lias  tlie  right  idea  at  hand  to  communicate,  and  ia  speech- 
leas  in  consetpience;  there  being,  in  fkct,  no  motor  paralyHis. 
Again,  he  may  have  ideao,  and  may  he  unable  to  communicate 
them  Iiy  vocal  signs — by  speech — this  condition  arising  from  a 
break  in  some  of  the  fibres  passing  from  the  convolutions  to  the 
motor  centres,  which  prevents  the  Will  being  transmitted'  to  the 
central  ganglia,  or,  as  is  more  probably  the  case,  from  such  a 
change  in  the  motor  centres  that  tlie  ner\-es  supplying  the  musclea 
engaged  in  speech,  those,  namely,  of  vocati^^ation  and  articulation, 
are  paralyzed.  The  disturbing  influence  already  referred,  to,  of 
a  part  of  the  brain,  the  function  of  whicli  is  not  motor,  upon  one 
wlii<'b  is,  admits  of  application  here. 

Mild  and  transitory  forms  of  speechlessness  are  fkmiliar  to  all, 
and  may  not  deserve  the  name  of  paralysis,  hut  they  indicate  the 
initial  stage.  The  Virgilian  "vox  faucibus  hwsit"  occurs  to  every 
one,  and  Hliakespeare's  description  of  (Jollatine  is  a  perfect  d©- 
Boription  of  the  influence  oow  referred  to. 


"  Tlio  deep  vtxalloK  of  hit  Inward  *nul 

Jhlh  Memrii  a  dumi  ttrrtwt  Upo'i  Hii  iongnt; 
W)i'>  iiiii'i,  thnl  mirww  ahoiild  hl«  a»>'  cc'ijlrol, 
Or  keep  biiu  l^m  hmrt-eiitins  wonla  no  long, 
Ili'Uhi'-  ["  tiilk ;  ImiI  Ihn'iiiich  hl(  lip  do  llinnif; 
Wcnk  wonln,  «o  tliiok  tome,  in  hit  poor  heurt's  aid 
That  no  man  could  dUtingiiinh  wliat  ho  tnld." 


LvcitBCE. 


Of  Sir  Philip  Francis  ("Junius")  it  is  said  in  his  biography, 
"  Indignsition  would  at  times  master  his  utterance.  For  betrayed 
confidence  op  violated  frieudeliip  be  had  burning  words  of  repre- 
hension on  paper :  hut  hia  spoken  comment  et^arccly  got  beyond 
a  single  word,  muttered  as  if  to  hiniBclf,  with  clenched  hand  uud 
knitted  brow.  'Base,  base!  Ho,  too,  the  bound!'  .  .  .  . 
WitJiout  the  aid  of  tone  or  gesture,  he  must  often  have  been  mis- 

•  Or  itip  lilting  word  rvculU'd — llic  "  motor  inltiition,"  Dr.  Mauil«l«y  voiild  wj, 
SM'Hilaiftd  with  a  wrlBiu  idea  organ iKwi  In  thp  iniilnr  oentm*  of  Jpnaub  bjr  •ducatlon. 
Bvo  hia  iibtu  paper  "  Concerning  Aphaais,"  in  the  Journal  of  UonlAl  ScieuM, 
January,  lAt)!). 


nndcrEtood  "  (xiii.,  ii.  p.  S9&).  Kcourriiig  hora  to  the  rcmnrke 
formerly  made  in  rc^rd  to  tLu  purposivi;  clmnictcr  of  emotional 
■ctri,  it  might  bo  objtiitcd  in  (hc«e  ciu)c»,  tliut  this  very  luiHociutioa 
i>f  ibe  emotions  with  imporUint  muticulnr  movoni^nts  is  an  actual 
di«u]vantjigc,  Is  not  the  uttfiram-c  constnntly  choked  thereby, 
jnst  wht-n  wo  nio«t  drairo  to  exprc^d  onrsi'lvot*?  It  niny  ba 
replied,  that  inarticulutc  utterance*,  rendered  «o  by  emotion,  are 
themeclvM  morv  cfTm-tivo  thiin  the  best  cho«>n  words,  A  striking 
proof  of  this  is  given  in  Sir  P.  Frimcis's  own  description  of  the 
eloquence  of  Fox.  "  Panvgyric,"  he  sa^-s, "  was  not  his  forte,  and 
whiiii  he  BttL<niptcd  it,  it  wtm  none  the  better  for  prcpuration.  A 
few  words  of  surrow  or  itpplwuso,  coming  of  theiii»elvL-«  in  the 
course  of  agitation  of  some  other  question,  and  starling  from  it  as 
if  they  hud  e«i-»ped  him;  a  breiitlilc^  pause,  a  broken  sentence, 
and  then  a  rapid  rvturn  to  his  subject,  as  if  for  an  instant  relief, 
could  not  but  have  made  a  deep  impression  on  any  audience. 
fbr  who  eon  resist  lAe  inartkuhte  st/trotes  of  a  teoundtd  htartf  His 
eulogy  of  Francis,  Duke  of  Bedford,  scemeil  to  me  n  purfonnnnoe 
wry  unequal  to  the  subject  and  the  ^ipeukcr.  I  am  sure  it  made 
little  impression,  and  the  less  because  it  was  the  result  of  pains, 
and  aceompsnied  with  an  emphatic  delivery.  ]{ad  be  unex- 
pectedly heart)  of  the  Duke's  death  while  he  was  speaking  in  the 
House,  and  sudden  grief  had  made  its  way  in  a  nutural,  unpre* 
meditated  buret  of  passion,  which  alone  can  be  pnlhctic,  I  think 
he  would  have  succeeded  much  bettor,  even,  poesibly,  enough  to 
touch  the  androgynous  heart  of  William  Pitt,  .  ,  .  ,  If  in 
llraneport  of  grief  his  voice  had  fiiiled  liim.or  his  spath  had  ended 
iAntplli/,  there  were  but  few  men,  oven  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
callous  enough  not  to  have  been  affected  by  the  subject,  the  actor, 
mid  the  scene," 

When  mvti  are  struck  dumb  by  Terror  or  mental  excitement 
of  any  kind,  the  pathological  condition  may,  as  we  have  said, 
vary,  but  usually  wo  may  infer  there  has  been  a  shock  to  the 
motor  centres,  involving  temporary  paresis  of  the  nuclei  of  the 
nerves  supplying  the  muscles  concerned  in  either  articulation  or 
voealiscalion,  or  in  both.  These  nerves  no  longer  reapmid  to  voli- 
tion, but  gesture-language  and  writing  remain.  A  case  lately 
occurred  at  Aldersbol,  which  illustrates  the  eflect  produced  by 
pasrion  ;  the  paosion  of  u  man  which,  levelled  at  another,  recoiled 
opoD  himself.     It  is  reported  by  Major  Miller,  the  Qovernor  of 
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the  Militanp  Prison  there:  "One  of  our  prisonera,  on  being 
checked  at  drill  by  one  of  the  warders,  wUhed  that  '  God 
Almighty  woiihl  strike  the  warder  dumb.'  The  prisoner  was 
striK'k  dumb  on  the  apot,  and  did  not  recover  his  speech  for  seven 
dnvci.  Durini^  the  period  he  was  deprived  of  speech,  he  waa 
strictly  watched.  There  wa»  no  feigning  whatever;  tlie  man 
was  most  wretched  and  alarmed."  {Quod  Words,  Sept.  1870.) 
Dr.  ITandlield  Jones  gives  from  Chuper's  Wochenschrifi,  1848,  the 
case  of  a  sailor,  witnessed  by  Paulini,  when  surgeon  on  board  a 
vessel.  A  violent  storm  arose,  threatening  immediate  destructioa 
to  all  the  crew.  One  of  them,  a  healthy  Dane,  let.  30,  of  fair  com> 
plexion  and  light  hair,  was  .to  lerritied  that  he  fell  speeohlesa  on 
the  deck.  Sanguineous  perspirution  followed,  and  from  this 
point  of  view  the  cnite  has  a  special  interest,  to  which  we  sliall 
again  refer.  It  is  sufficient  to  add  here,  tliat  as  t)ii>4  symptom 
tlisappcared  the  power  of  speech  returned,  and  the  sailor  was  per> 
fectly  well  after  the  atorm  had  passed  away. 

In  these  cases-— the  Itevival  girl,  the  soldier,  and  the  sailor—* 
powertiil  emotion  produced  concussion  of  the  motor  centre  con* 
oerned  in  the  expression  of  ideas  by  the  muscles  employed  in 
speech.  Thure  was  no  power'  of  articulation,  but  there  U  no 
reason  to  suppose  they  could  not  have  expressed  themselves  li^ 
gestures  or  by  writing. 

Dr.  Todd  in  his  Clinical  Z/ecUtrea  on  Paratif»i».  which  contsiu  a 
definite  reference  to  emotional  paralysis,  as  ob^rvcd  in  men  of 
hypochondriacal  lutbit«  and  in  women,  remarks  that  "  it  moat 
commonly  con^^IittJi  in  a  simple  loss  of  speech,  occurring  under 
some  strong  excilemeiit,  the  power  of  speaking  returning  usually 
in  a  few  dayn,  and  in<lo«d  generally  very  rapidly  after  the  patient 
has  regained  the  ability  to  pronounce  one  or  two  words,  such  aa 
'yea' and 'BO,'" 

The  case  which  Dr.  Todd  gives  by  way  of  illustration  it  aa 
follows : 

"  The  patient  was  a  man  between  50  and  60  years  of  age, 
of  irritable  tem{M>r  and  hypochondriacal  IiubiU  A  question, 
respecting  some  very  trilling  matter,  happening  to  arise  one 
evening  in  his  family  party,  some  one  present  held  out  too 
atrongly  against  his  I'iews,  and  tliiit  led  to  a  vehement  contradio- 
tion  on  his  part,  which  was  met  by  a  counter-statement  and  a 
rejoinder,  and  thus  he  became  excited  to  such  a  degree  that  lus 


power  of  speech  completely  nlMindoncd  liiin.    .    .    .    The  pAttcnt 
liiul  full  UBU  of  biii  niusolvA ;  liu  liad  full  puwer  over  ki«  Iinndti  und 
ftct :  he  could  «ign  n  cheque,  and  lii^  mental  fueullies  secnietl 
onatiectcd ;  only  lie  could  not  speak,  and  whenever  he  tried  to  deiU 
BO,  the  ttttcmpt  would  end  in  n  fit  of  orj'ing.     Ho  continued  inl^ 
U)i«  spcechtem  state  for  about  n  week,  when  he  recovered,  nnd 
when  once  he  begnii,  lite  power  of  speech  returned  lully  iii  a  very 
short  lime.     Two  veara  after  this  occurrence  the  siune  gentlcmnn 
got  into  a  similar  argument  and  dillercncv  of  opinion  upon  a 
matter  equally  trivial,  and  again  became  strongly  excited;  but 
this  time,  instead  of  beconiim;  ■ipvoobicft'.  lie  bwame  iiemiplegic 
on  the  Ivfi  side,  withonl  nK-ntul  attV-elion,  but  wtlli  <leeided  pnUy 
of  the  left  side  of  the  face.    The  pai-aly^is  was  not  complete,  for 
he  could  move  the  lingers  nnd  leg  very  (tligblly.     After  n  little 
time,  ivitliout  any  other  treatment  than  that  of  removing,  bo  far 
M  posMble,  all  exciting  causes,  he  recovered  to  a  groat  extent  th^| 
power  over  the  arm  nnd  leg;  but  alllmngh  the  principal  recovery 
took  place  about  six  week?  at^er  the  attack,  he  is  now,  four^ 
nionih^  after  tlie  occurrence  of  the  hemiplegia,  by  no  means  quittifl 
well  "  (Ixxiii.  p.  283). 

'Dr.  Todd  adds  that,  as  ho  htCd  never  cxauiined  the  bruin  of 
patienu  suffering  in  this  way,  hu  could  not  sny  how  far  there  had 
been  lesion,  but  he  thought  il  must  be  slight,  if  any,  and  resemble 
that  occurring  in  the  trunxieut  hemiplegia  which  follows  epileptic 
M-izurcfl  (sl'C  runmrks,  ante).  In  these  cases  he  entirely  diseurda 
the  vulgar  and  convenient  explanation  of  congestion,  believing 
that  the  vessels  only  play  a  secondary  part  in  the  production  of 
such  functional  derangement.  Hyperiemia  is  only  an  effect  of  a 
morbid  condition  of  the  brain-tis«ue,  or  of  the  blood,  or  of  its  cir> 
Culaling  force.  In  cinotioniil  paralysis,  according  to  this  view, 
the  jHilurity  of  a  certain  purtion  of  the  brair  'm  disturbed — exulted 
— and  is  immediately  followed  by  exhaustion,  as  excessive  mus- 
cular action  exlmuats  and  depresses  lli«  muscular  force.  This 
oondtlion,  if  prolonged,  may  by  the  arrest  of  nutrition  involva 
aoftening:  but  it  is  the  transteut  form  to  which  this  explnnutiotn 
has  mora  especial  reference.  In  this  ease,  however,  judging  from 
tlie  snbflequent  attack,  it  seems  probable  that  the  tirat  seixure  waa 
not  an  example  of  mere  nervous  shock,  us  in  the  previous  case*, 
but  of  some  vascular  change.  Indeed,  from  the  "  trifling"  char- 
acter of  tlic  exciting  cause,  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  bi 
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vfo^  nircfldv  dieordorad,  and  on  tbo  brink  of  uliangea  inrolvinj^ 

Dr.  LuvirotU;  ntlributuv,  in  the  following  case,  the  iuvs^ion  of* 
paralj'tiM  to  Angvr;  but  liu  thinks  aleo  that  it  moj/  havo  been 
ouly   u   Hyniptorii.     Thu   niui«cK-«  gcncmllv,  including  thoee  of 
arUculiitiun,  were  paralyzed,  but  thu  [mtient'«  intelligeucc   wis 
unaffected. 

Frunvuiso  CliUHin,  aged  28,  poaHessing  a  strong  constitution  and 
married.  Two  years  ago  she  had  a  violent  allercation  witli  fa«r 
husband,  and  bfing  hersolf  in  agreat  pjission.she  lost  her  speoch. 
She  became  unable  to  walk  or  support  herself,  or  eat  without 
assistance.  At  the  end  of  sis  moiitlia  her  speech  had  gradaall; 
returned,  and  she  could  walk  a  litdo  and  grasp  large  objects. 
She  has  subsequently  recovered  some  power  over  her  masclc«, 
but  has  great  diflicultv  in  turning  over  the  pages  of  a  book,  and 
in  walking  she  is  obliged  to  seek  some  support.  She  has  never 
experienced  any  pain;  with  the  exception  of  ameuorrhuea,  the 
bodily  functions  are  healthy  (xxxv.,  18511,  p.  451). 

A  different  class  of  cases — those  in  which  only  the  vocal  oords 
are  (functionally)  paralyzed,  the  tongue,  lips,  and  palate  remaining 
uiiatfected  (as  also  the  int^IHgciiL'e) — is  illustralt^d  by  a  ca^e  Mr. 
Hkey  mentions  in  hia  Lectures  on  some  Medical  Suhjeeta  (xlv.,  Sept. 
22,  18(!G).  It  affords  a  good  example  of  aphonia  of  emotional 
origin,  in  a  hysterical  subject,  the  nuclear  centre  of  the  recurrent 
laryngeal  nerve  being  temporarily  paralyzed. 

"  The  subject,"  he  says,  "  was  a  young  lady  of  alwut  20,  of  pale 
complexion,  and  having  cold  hands  and  feet.  W^hiUt  I  was 
engaged  in  conversation  relative  to  her  health,  I  aomewhat 
imprudently  remarked  that  a  mouse  was  running  about  nnder 
the  table  at  the  end  of  the  room,  tjhe  uttered  an  exclamation  of 
alarm,  and  In  an  instant  so  entirely  lost  the  power  of  audible 
ep«ech,  that  I  was  obliged  to  approach  her  and  to  put  my  ear 
close,  to  hear  her.  The  ferocious  cause  of  the  mischief  having 
paid  the  penalty  of  its  intrusion  by  the  loss  of  all  it  possessed  on 
earth,  the  lady,  in  the  coui-se  of  an  hour,  recovered  her  voice. 
Had  this  person  been  in  sound  and  vigorous  health,  she  would 
probably  have  sustained  the  shock  to  her  nervous  system  with 
less  derangement  of  it  The  case  is  interesting,  as  showing  the 
euddcn  inSuence  of  the  mlud  ou  a  particular  nerve  in  the  general 
system." 
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Mr.  Fletcher  rocorda  u  case  of  aphonia  in  *  ^ntJcmnn,  brought 
on  b^  proibuiid  Grief,  Fe«r,  aod  Romorgo :  "  There  wmt  no  other 
srmptoio  but  that  of  aphonia  about  him,  besides  general  languor 
and  despondi-ncy.  Hit  voice  had  been  gone  fur  live  vteoks.  I 
beld  a  lon^,  <rheeriug,  and  soothing  conversation  witb  tlii«  very 
stout  and  healthy  pcr«on,  during  which  he  became  «ati»tied  that 
there  was  no  rulurn  of  a  complaint,  the  thoughts  of  which 
weighed  heavily  on  his  mind.  Ho  wae  directed  to  rise  early, 
take  the  air,  entur  Mcioty,  and  drink  a  fvw  glasses  of  wine  after 
dinner.  A  wii-tc  utU-nvards  hU  voice  had  fullv  rolurncd  "  (Ixxiv, 
p.  827). 

As  a  contrast  to  these  cnso«  of  loss  of  power  over  the  vocal 
muscles,  tuku  the  following  illustration  of  the  influence  of  fright 
in  causing  serious  cervbrni  luisuhief  and  "apliusia."  I  abridge 
from  the  Lancet  of  Sept.  17,  1870,  the  rcpurt  of  iho  case,  which 
was  under  tlie  care  of  Dr.  Uabcrshon. 

The  patient  saw  one  of  her  children  scald  herself,  and  ran  and 
cnnght  her  in  her  arms;  then,  having  handed  her  to  another 
person,  immediately  lay  down,  and  from  that  time  remained  for 
titree  days  motionless,  unconscious,  and  without  food.  On 
admission  at  Guy's,  three  weeks  after,  ehe  could  sny  two  or  three 
words  very  imperfectly,  her  pupils  were  equal,  her  physical 
powers  onimpaired.  On  being  questioned,  she  indicated  that  she 
had  great  pain  at  the  vertex  of  the  head.  Three  days  aOer,  she 
appeared  perfectly  intelligent,  but  replied  to  almost  everything, 
sometimes  with  a  little  hesitation,  "Yea'm;"  sometimes,  how- 
ever, to  a  question  requiring  a  negative  reply,  two  or  three  tiniea 
repeated,  she  succeeded  in  answering,  "  Ko,  m'm ; "  and  once  or 
twice  she,  with  great  effort,  and  after  some  failurefl,  expressed 
one  of  the  first  two  or  three  numerals,  but  days,  weeks,  nionthtt, 
and  years,  were  quite  beyond  her  utterance,  and  after  several 
despairing  shakes  of  the  head,  a  great  effort  would  end  in  the 
almost  invariable  **Yes'm.''  She  remained  quite  unable  either 
to  read  or  write.  Five  days  after,  the  pain  in  tlie  head  was  less 
Mvcre;  she  could  make  almost  any  reply,  requiring  no  more  thau 
two  or  three  short  words,  but  the  interrogator  was  still  addrei^ed 
as  "  mum."  She  also  read  one  or  two  short  words  correctly,  and 
was  able  to  write  her  name  distinctly.  When  again  seen,  four 
days  later,  nhe  was  walking  about  the  ward,  apparently  in  perfect 
bculili.     She  still  complained  of  pain  at  the  top  of  the  head,  and 
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though  her  vocabulary  wns  limitccl,  nnd  her  9pc««h  sometl 
hcsitutiiig,  she  waa  in  a  fairly  convalescent  coiidtlion. 

Dr.  Hughliiigs  Jscknon  informs  me  that  he  htu)  not  met  with 
any   eviilence   to   prore   thftt    emotional    (Jiitturbonccti    produce 
aphakia.     It  occasionally  liappen.t,  he  admits,  that  after  I'right, 
anxiety,  etc.,  the  patient  does  not  taik,  hut  the«  caae«,  wliatover 
their  explanation  may  be.  are  not,  according  to  him,  ca»ofl  wtiich 
can  be  properly  called  aphaaic.     At  any  rate,  they  differ  vury 
(ich,  clinically,  from  casea  of  aphasia  produced  by  a  structural 
lesion.    lie  does  not  believe  that  fiach  one-«ided  Bymptoma  M 
^H  homichorea,  hemiplegia,  etc.,  are  ever  soM^  cau.'>ed  by  emotional 
^wdisturbanceA.     Ilemiohoi-ea  very  frequently  follows  fright,  hut  Dr. 
^H  Jacktton  holda  that  there  must  of  necessity  be  some  local  change 
^VSu  the  central  nervoiifl  syatcni,  or  the  symptoms  developed  by 
^Viright  would  not  be  one-sided.     Pot^ibly  the  normal  structural 
[      difference  in  the  two  hemispheres  may  render  one  more  likely  to  ■ 
give  way  under  the  itifliu'nce  of  a  gairral  bodily  distnrbance  sadi 
as  fright.     (Mr.  Callendt-r  has  brought  forward  evidence  to  show 
that  leMons  of  the  right  hemisphere  are  more  likely  to  produce 
convulsion  than  lesions  of  the  letl  hemisphere.)     But  if  so,  tbb 
i«  the  exception  proving  the  rule;  it  is  only  substituting  a  phy- 
I       eiologtcal  tor  a  putliological  ditlercnce.    The  symptoms  which 
^^I>r.  .Iiiokson  bclievco  may  be  attributed  to  emotional  disturbance 
^^  ari) — Ist-,  such  symptoms  as  nervou.sncss,  depression  of  spirits,  and 
sloL-plcssDces :  2d,  such  a»  lorn  of  voice  and  tclaiius>likc  convul- 
sion (so-called  hysterical  tetanus).     As  to  the  la^t  two  symptoms, 
lie  remarks  that  they  show  that  parts  of  the  central  ncrvotis 
system  are  affected  which  superintend  movements  largely  invol- 
untary. 
'  Under  the  bead  of  "  Emotional  Paralysis,"  is  the  report  of  a 

case  in  the  Ijancet,  Aug.  11,  I8t>0,  by  Dr.  Wiblen,  and  ulthough 
the  employment  of  the  term  here  is  perhaps  open  to  criticism,  the 
case  is  not  without  interest,  and,  undonbtudly,  the  immodiatoly 
I       exciting  caase  was  emotional : 

"A  genilemiin,  after  being  exceedingly  desponding  for  ten 
days,  and  attaching  more  importance  than  usual  to  ordinary 
aftiiirs  of  business,  became,  on  the  4th  of  July,  much  excited  in 
connection  with  a  very  trivial  occurrence.  This  excitement  waa 
foUowi-d  by  entire  innhility  to  speak,  and  by  facial  pariilysis. 
During  the  following  night  his  condition  waa  comato«e,  and  on 
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the  nest  day,  when  a  alsto  was  given  him, "  he  wrote  ciphera 
perfectly  nniutel liable,  but  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours  waa  able 
to  express  hiniself  in  writing.  Daring  this  interval  he  was  seized 
with  several  paroxysms  of  sobbing  and  crying,  after  which  he 
again  fell  into  a  comatose  condition,  from  which,  however,  he 
could  at  times  be  readily  aroused.''  On  the  third  day  he  waa 
able  to  say  "yea "and  "no."  From  the  10th  to  the  20lhof  July 
he  progrewied  slowly  but  salisfactorily,  and  was  able  to  converse 
Willi  tolerable  diBtinctness.  With  the  exception  of  slight  loss  of 
motion  and  sensation  (\f  the  right  angle  of  the  mouth,  and  devia- 
tion of  the  ttiiigiie,  he  had  recovered  at  the  time  of  the  report. 
Dr.  M''iblen  ascribes  the  symptoms  to  slight  pressure  or  structural 
change  at  the  origin,  or  in  the  course  of  tlie  lingual  and  glosso- 
pharyngeal nerves,  but  the  l^gher  centres  appear  to  have  been 
also  involved. 

The  defect  in  this  case,  viewed  from  our  present  standpoint, 
lies  in  the  absence  of  any  apparent  cause  for  the  despondency. 
This  depression  of  mind  appears  to  have  been  itself  a  symptom  of, 
and  caused  by,  some  cerebral  mischief.  It  is  true  that  some  irri- 
tation in  bueineea  occurred  just  prior  to  the  attack,  but  it  is 
expresaly  stated  that  it  wiu*  (rivinl.  The  emotional  condition  and 
the  paralytic  seizure  were  alike  the  rosult«  of  an  abnormal  con- 
dition  of  the  brain.  Still,  the  case  is  valuable,  not  only  because 
llie  exciting  cause  of  the  paralysis  was  an  impression  on  the  mind, 
but  bet'anse  eniolioiial  dii*turViaiice  (originating  ab  wh-a)  preceded 
the  motor  affection.  The  tendency  of  morbid  emotional  states, 
wb«tber  ariMng  originally  from  within  or  from  without,  to  pan 
oo  and  affect  the  motor  centres,  is  exhibited  in  this  case. 

Bince  the  above  wa»  written,  Dr.  Wiblen  has  kindly  sent  me  a 
short  report  of  the  subsequent  history  of  this  cose.  In  reply  to 
niy  inquiry  whether  the  despondency  could  be  traced  to  a  suffi- 
cient cause,  ho  says  (Nov.  5, 1870),  "  the  patient  waa  in  very  good 
circumatances,  and  had  no  reason  to  be  otherwiite  than  moat 
liappy,"  a  fact  which  coutirms  the  foregoing  remarks  in  regard 
to  the  primary  cerebral  origin  of  the  patient's  mental  condition. 
Thia  is  further  borne  out  by  the  sequel  of  the  case,  which  proved 
to  be  of  no  merely  functional  and  transitory  character.  "  It 
went,"  he  slates,  "  from  bad  to  wor*e,  and  the  patient  died  about 
two  years  aDerwards.  He  had  all  the  same  symptoms  as  described 
in  ibe  Larwei,  up  to  the  time  of  hie  death.    U«  was  a  very  carefal 
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man  as  to  mode  of  living.  Ills  gray  ponvolutions  were  drill«t 
with  email  cavities."  He  adds  that  he  hue  seen  two  other  casea 
since — both  died — and  that  the  late  town-crier  of  Southampton 
was  in  a  similar  condition. 

I  am  ahle  to  add,  through  the  kindness  of  Dr.  I^ckhart  Clarke, 
a  report  of  his  examination  of  the  brain.  The  pia  mater  generally 
vas  very  much  thickened.  The  gray  subslanee  of  the  convolu* 
tions  had  an  unusually  pink  color.  On  the  right  side  from  b«hind 
forward,  through  the  posterior  and  middle  lobes,  nothing  more 
unnsuni  was  observed  until  reaching  the  optic  thalamus.  At  tho 
deeper  part  of  this  body  and  in  the  cerebral  subotance,  on  its 
outer  side,  there  was  a  great  deal  of  red  sollening.  Palchf  s  of 
red  aottening  were  also  found  at  the  anterior  part  of  the  corpoa 
striatum.  On  the  le/i  side  of  the  brain  there  was  found,  in  the 
middle  of  the  optic  tlialamus,  a  cavity  or  cyst  about  the  size  of  a 
pea,  and  containing  a  yellowish  fluid  outside  the  thalamus;  the 
ccrc-bntl  subotance  wa-'*  nonened,  reddii«h*black  in  color,  and  infil- 
trated with  fluid,  wliich,  under  the  microscope,  was  found  to  bo 
]oadcd  with  exudation  or  compound  granular  corpuscles.  The 
cerebral  matter  iti^elf  contained  these  bodios  in  abundance,  boHde* 
a  vMt  number  of  molecular  partielos.  In  the  central  while  sub- 
stance of  the  cerebellum,  around  the  corjJUH  dontutum  on  each 
side,  there  were  two  or  three  pimall  cysts.  One  of  tbem  contained 
a  purfeelly  milky  fluid,  which  conmi«tod  of  fat  and  oil  particles. 
The  medulla  oblongaEn  wa^  softened  and  uiiheHlthy  along  the 
fourth  ventricle.  Nothing  remarkable  was  found  in  tlio  spinal 
cord- 
Professor  Ball,of  Paris,  who  explaind  the  occurrence  of  eudden 
dumbnc«t),  in  some  instances,  by  a  spasm  or  cramp  of  a  small 
area  of  the  vesteU  of  the  brain — "cerebnd  ischiemia  " — record* 
the  case  of  a  miin,  aged  46,  who  one  day  in  1877  entering  hotly 
into  &  discnssion,  and  falling  into  a  violent  passion,  lost  hU 
speech.  He  had  previously  enjoyed  i^ood  health,  his  heart  waa 
healthy,  and  he  wax  steady  in  his  habits.  He  could  after  tlie 
attack  express  himself  in  writing  with  facility.  Uc  had  no  intel> 
lectual  disturbance — no  true  apbiuia.  Sensation  and  motility 
were  normal.  He  could  put  out  his  tongue  in  any  direction,  but 
when  he  attempted  to  speak,  a  sort  of  convulsion  atlecteid  it,  It 
0£xunie<l  the  form  of  a  hard  convex  dome,  and  waa  forcibly 
pressed  against  the  palate.    He  was  pale.     He  recovered  bis 
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speech  within  a  fortnight  without  takiug  any  inodifiiio-  The  cir^ 
eiilntion,  on  Profeeaor  Ball's  lijpothesia,  huvin^  roturntnl  to  its 
normal  channels,  the  function  of  speech  was  reestablished  (ciii., 
No.1,  1881,p.  7). 

Ptosis. — Partial  paralysis  of  the  third  nerve  (levator  palpcbra- 
rom)  may  arise  from  emotional  causes.  A  ca»e  of  ptosis  from 
grief  is  recorded  by  Dr.  Sutherland.  ''Sudden  shocks,  as  ie  well 
known,  cause  local  paralysis;  thus  ptosis  of  both  eyelids  was  pro- 
duced in  a  patient  of  mine,  when  she  beard  of  the  intended  mar- 
riage of  a  gentleman  to  whom  she  was  engaged,  under  more  than 
usually  painfiil  circumstances;  the  ptosis  of  the  eyelids  soon  dis- 
appeared, but  the  symptom  was  followed  by  an  attack  of  melan- 
eholU,  with  a  strong  suicidal  tendency"  (lx.xi.  p.  120). 
pARAri-R^iM. — Professor  Ball  has  referred  to  paraplegias  cauxed 
f  Yvar  in  their  bearing  on  cases  of  sudden  loss  of  speech  and 
■ring  fivm  the  same  cause,  and  in  which  he  attributes  the  dis- 
order to  cerebral  iscbiemia.  He  (juotea  the  German  author, 
Bricger,  who  in  similarly  attributing  these  paraplegic  affections 
to  Taso>niotor  spasm,  observes  thai  a  fngitive  constriction  of  the 
Twacls  may  determine  evanescent  disorder,  while  prolonged  con- 
tnclion  may  induce  pn>found  and  lasting  organic  changes  (ciii., 
No.  1,  1881,  p.  18). 

Dr.  Bricrre  de  Boismont  adds  to  a  case  illustrative  of  mental 
action  upon  the  liver  and  stomach,  one  which  similarly  iltu»tratC6 
the  effect  produeeil  upon  the  motor  system  : 
"A  little  peasant  girl,  Lucia  Marini,  eight  years  old,  was  sopar- 
fur  some  time  from  her  mother,  a  patieut  in  tbe  hospital. 
tie  bad  ot^en  liegged  to  be  taken  to  see  her  mother,  but  her  rela- 
tions, thinking  it  only  'caprice,'  always  refused.  The  child 
often  repaired  to  the  church  to  pour  out  her  grief,  and  was  one 
day  found  at  the  foot  of  the  altar,  sobbing  and  almost  deprived 
of  consciousness.  8liorLly  after  appeared  symptoms  of  uu  atfee- 
lion  of  the  cerebro-spinal  asis,  delirium,  headache,  and  inability 
to  stand.  Leechf-s  wen-  applied  to  tbe  head,  and  a  scton  inserted 
in  the  neck.  Thi:4  Ireatnicnt  relieved  ihoM.-  symptoms,  except 
the  paraplegia,  an<l  on  ncconnl  of  tliis  she  was  removed  to  the 
hospital.  Soarculy  wns  »lic  in  bcr  bud.  than  she  bogEfcd  aguia 
with  tears  ('cuprice!')  to  ei-e  and  cmbnu-e  her  niutbor.  The 
doctor  (kinder,  as  is  so  oFlcn  the  case,  than  the  friends  of  the 
patient)  imnicdiatcly  ordered  her  request  to  be  granted.     Carried 
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in  the  arms  of  the  nur»c  to  her  mother's  be<l,  she  Ihrevr  herself 
upon  her  neck,  covered  her  with  tejirs,  earnestly  inquired  utler 
her  henllh,  and  seemed  as  if  ehe  could  not  caress  her  enough. 
AAcr  awhile  eihe  was  requested  to  leave  her  mother  and  return 
to  her  bed.  On  their  attempting  to  carry  her,  she  sprang  to  her 
feet  and  cried  out  with  delight  that  she  had  recovered  the  use  of 
them.  She  regained  her  bed  without  eftbrt  or  fatigue.  During 
the  time,  about  ten  days,  that  she  remained  in  the  hospital,  no 
unfavorable  symptoms  returneil,  and  she  occupied  herself  in 
assiduously  waiting  upon  her  mother"  (xxxv.,  1853,  p.  687). 

Another  illustration  of  paralysis  resulting  from  mental  emotion 
may  be  foimd  in  lloli'mann  (loc.  cit.). 

In  this  case  the  vicious  conduct  of  a  young  man  was  discovered 
by  his  father,  and  the  chagrin  of  the  former  caused  paraplegia, 
which  proved  incurable. 

FACUt,  PARALYsi8.^In  the  Lancet,  February,  1871,  is  reported 
a«ase  of  *'  Facial  Paralysis  from  Fright,"  under  the  care  of  J)r. 
Wiltshire,  in  the  West  London  Jlospiial: 

"The  patient  was  an  intelligent  little  girl,  aged  five  yean. 
Four  days  previously  she  had  been  much  frightened  during  Lor 
mother'^  ubsciico  from  homo.  On  the  following  morning,  the 
mother  noticed  thai  iIk-  child'if  mouth  was  drawn  to  the  right 
side,  nud  thinking  that  An:  was  pliiyiiig  with  her  mouth,  scolded 
her;  but  it  soon  buciimo  ovidetit  that  the  dtstortiou  whs  not 
voluntary.  On  admission  it  wuH  found  Uiat,  when  the  face  was 
at  rest,  the  punilysis  w'a«  uot  betrayed,  hut  during  crying  or 
laughing,  the  mouth  was  considerably  drawn  over  to  the  right 
Bido.  The  left  eye  watered  considerably;  it  could  not  be  closed. 
There  wiw  no  ptosis,  nor  were  there  «ny  decayed  tctjth,  enlarged 
glands,  or  evidence  of  the  cxisloncc  of  worms.  There  w»a  no 
otorrhaa  or  othtr  symptom  of  disease  of  the  temporal  bone,  nor 
tquiuting,  nor  paralysis  of  any  other  part  of  the  body.  The 
child  was  rather  rcslk-ss  during  sleep.  A  grain  of  bromide  of 
potassium  was  ordered  to  be  given  three  times  a  day;  and  thirteen 
days  after  admission  the  following  note  was  taken:  'Has  slept 
much  better  sinci?  taking  the  medicine.  There  is  decidedly  less 
paralysis.  The  left  eye  discharges  a  good  deal,  but  is  not  in- 
fluniL'd.'  On  the  thirty-second  day  it  was  noted  that  there  was 
scarcely  any  evidence  of  paralysis  remaining:  '  in  fact,  the  only 
sign  is  a  slightly  q^uicker  and  more  complete  blinking  of  the  right 
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eye  than  Uic  left  when  one  preteinJs  to  give  the  child  a  bio 
the  fiice.'    On  the  forty-sixth  day  tlie  child  ceased  to  attend. 

"Three  montlis  nOer,  tlie  child  was  bronght  again  to  the  hoi*« 
pitnl  ^tittering  Trom  ttcnrlHlinal  dropsy.  It  was  nscertained  that 
die  hud  liad  do  return  of  the  paralysis,  and  presented  no  trace 
of  it," 

I  hare  not  met  with  any  other  good  instances  r>f  the  influence 
of  eiitotional  excitement  on  the  portio  dura  of  the  seventh,  bnt 
the  hilc  Dr.  A.  J.  Sutherland  asserted  that  "paralysis  of  Uie 
BOTcnth 
frwm  sev 

that  "violent  mental  emotions  have,  in  some  instances,  preceded 
its  occurrence,"  and  he  refers  to  Joseph  Frank  in  confirmation 
{Prax.  Mettic.  Univer.  Preeepla,  2d  edit.,  vol.  i.  p.  556). 

Paralysis  or  Sphinctkrs. — The  nerves  that  control  niichirition 
Rr«,  so  far  as  the  tphmeter  resifce  in  concerned,  siibjeut,  as  is  well 
known,  to  temporary  paralysis  from  emotional  causes.  Instances 
of  temporary  paralysis  of  both  vesical  and  rectal  sphincters  arc  ■ 
to  be  found  in  the  annals  of  every  war,  on  occasion  of  the  fir«t| 
engngemcnt.  When  tiie  vesical  muscle  is  itself  paralysed,  the 
non-«triated  fibres  and  the  synipathotie  arc  involved,  and  will  be 
referred  to  in  a  Rub6e<)ucnt  Muotion.  The  same  remarks  apply  to 
the  r«ctum  and  its  sphincter.  ■ 

Having  now  complvtud  the  survey  of  the  inBnonco  of  the 
emotione  in  the  range  of  the  motor  nerves  which  su[)ply  the 
voluntary  muacleii,  we  proceed  to  pursue  the  same  inquiry  in  re- 
gard to  those  muscles  over  which  the  Will  has  no  power — the 
Qon-striatcil  muscles  and  the  heart.  Ilere  also  we  might  e.\amin6 
the  phenomena  according  as  they  assume  the  form  of  simple 
cuntractioo,  spa^m,  or  paralysis,  but  we  shall  only  refer  incident- 
ally to  these  states. 


3  Dr.  A.  J.  Sutherland  asserted  that  "paralysis  ot   Uie 
.  nerve  is  a  well-marked  symptom  of  disease  of  the  braiafl 
vere  mental  shock."     I  observe  the  remark  in  Romberg, 
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CHAPTER   IX. 
ISPLCENCB  OP  THB   BMOT10X8   PPON   THB   niTOLUNTABY   MUSCLES. 

The  Kmotions  act  upon  Uie  Heart  and  iion-striAtcd  luu^cles 
with  a  power  similar  to  that  which  they  exercise  over  the  vol- 
untary or  striated  niUBcles;  catisiiig  contractiou,  spwim,  and 
parnty^is. 

Hitlierto  wc  have,  m  far  as  po««iblc,  restricted  our  attentioii  to 
the  morcniciits  caused  by  tbo  nctioii  of  the  emotions  upon  tb« 
mu^vD  over  which  tbv  Will  can  exert  more  or  less  control, 
whcllier  iiiuaelus  of  purely  voluntary  or  of  a  mixed  character, 
all  tht.-«o  bein^  »tnaU;d,  nud  supplied  by  nerves  undoubtedly 
derived  froui,  and  forming  au  essential  part  of  the  oerebro-^pinol 
system.  From  the  compound  charaelur  of  some  acts,  as  KMpt- 
ration,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  their  oonsideration,  iu  botli  cate- 
gories of  muscular  fibre,  the  voluntary  and  the  involuntary. 
This  must  not,  however,  be  allowed  to  obscure  the  important 
facts,  that  while  all  muscles  are  liable  to  be  influenced  by  the 
emotions,  only  some  can  be  influenwd  by  the  Will;  and  that 
theeie  derive  their  nervous  inDuence  from  cerebro-apiiial  nerves, 
while  those  which  respond  to  emotional  but  nut  to  rolitiona], 
stinmli,  derive  theii-s  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  from  the  sympa- 
thetic. Claude  llertiard,  indeed,  refuses  to  admit  the  distinction 
indicated  by  tJic^e  terms,  and  says  they  ought  to  be  expunged 
from  the  vocabulary  of  science;  but  it  is  sufficient  to  reply,  in 
justification  of  retaining  them,  that  the  sympathetic  ganglia 
enjoy  certain  special  powers,  that  although  the  aympathetio 
nerves  arise  from  the  spinal  cord  (including  the  medulla),  micro- 
seopists  believe  them  to  be  derived  from  a  distinct  order  of  cells, 
that  he  hini^lf  cannot  escape  the  distinctive  nse  of  the  word 
against  which  he  protests,  and  allows  that  "it  U  highly  probable 
that  in  the  difficult  and  complicated  study  of  the  nervous  system, 
wo  meet  with  ttco  dislinc-t  or<irrs  of  iierces;  the  vciisels  are  placed 
under  the  influence  of  the  first,  while  the  histological  elements 
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ey  the  power  of  the  socond ;  nutrition  depondH  on  the  furmer, 
phraiologicnl  activity  is  arouaud  by  the  latter."     Altliuu|fb 

!  adds,  that  "the  aj-ropathetif  norve  may  thoreforu  be  viewed  as 
a  complementary  apparatus  plai'pd  by  tb«  side  of  the  cerebro- 
spinal aydtem,"  and  relers  the  ditfereat  results  of  excitement  of 
the  two,  to  the  different  nature  of  the  elements  on  which  their 
action  ia  exerted,  there  ia  autiicioit  reason,  we  think,  for  continu- 
ing to  use  these  well-understood  teroia,  while  not  denying  the 
^inal  origin  of  the  sympathetic. 

Passing,  then,  from  the  voluntary  muacles,  we  proceed  to  oon> 
aider  the  influence  of  the  emotions  upon  the  heart  and  non> 
st4nated  muscles. 

Tub  IIkakt. — The  influence  of  the  emotions  upon  thie  organ 
\t  eo  remarkable,  that  It  has  always  been  a  problem  of  great 
interest  to  determine  the  nature  of  their  relations,  and  to  aaceiv 
tdin  from  anatomical  facts,  why  it  ia  that  the  feelings  and  the 
heart  are,  and  always  have  been,  so  inseparably  connected.  The 
heart,  it  need  hardly  he  said,  is  a  moat  prulilic  source  of  figura- 
tive modes  of  speech.  Indeed  the  fact  from  which  this  ari.'M>9— 
that  of  the  heart  being  regarded  by  mankind  as  the  organ  of  the 
paMions — U  ii.-telf  an  indication  of  the  intimate  relation  ^ubsitting 
iitween  certain  statet)  of  the  mind'  and  the  movenientH  and  8«u- 
'JBtiom  of  tliis  viiu'ua.  "  Eleart-rending"  ctcscriptions,  "cordial" 
expreMions  of  good-will,  and  numberless  cognate  terms  nt  once 
occur  to  the  mind.  Klihii  said  "at  this  also  ray  heart  tftimbleth 
Mid  is  moved  out  of  his  place."  Dr.  Johnson's  commentary  on 
the  word  is  "The  heart  is  considered  as  the  scat  of  tcuderness; 
a  bard  hiart  therefore  is  cruelty."   "  Lorsque  Dicu,"  says  BosBuet, 

'  LuOuitliM,  In  Diftkln;  (om*  touto  ramarli*  on  the  •tate  of  Iho  mind  In  «etuay. 
Id  bu  U»nli«!  Oo  the  Worl(m«n»hip  of  God  or  the  Formation  of  MnJi,  layi,  "  Tho 
mind  which  tiivtvliM  control  ovor  Uia  botly,  appwn  to  b«  pliic*d  iii  lli*  lil(;lia«t 
part  of  the  h««l,  U  God  ia  in  henveu ;  but  wboa  ft  il  engaged  In  uijr  rellcciioD,  it  xp- 
ptan  to|Mua  to  rV^rcur,  and,  M  it  voro,  to  wilhdnw  to  M>RU  Mon)l  roocH,  ihnt  ll  may 
elictl  and clmir r<irlh wiin«ol, u  it  ir*r*, (lv>inft hidiUn  ln!ia*ut7.  And. tli«r«ri>n.>,  when 
v«  are  inlcet  upon  mOwlion,  and  whun  Iho  mind,  being  ocvnpii^d.  hiu  withdrawn 
kaalf  to  tb*  Innar  d«pth,  wq  ar«  ac^iitlomnd  nnitbor  to  hcur  th"  Uiin(,n>  whlvli  *nund 
atxiiit  ui,  Dor  to  te*  ihu  Ibingi  which  ilatid  in  our  way.  But  whuthnr  or  obt  lliu  li 
lb«  oiue,  it  1>  auurodtv  a  mallnr  ot  admiration  liow  it  lakni  pincn,  tlno  Iher*  it  DO 
paai^a  from  th«  brain  tii  thv  hrvant.  But  if  it  lb  ail  an,  iiev«rtbvttm  it  i>  no  lea  a 
matter  of  adntinlion  that,  bjr  tome  bivioc  plan  or  other,  it  iicnuiod  that  it  appear 
toUto." 
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"forma  le  cceur  et  les  entrailles  de  rhomme,  il  y  mit  premifere- 
ment,  la  ()oni?.  comme  le  propre  oai-aetitre  de  la  nature  divine." 

Qcftture-latigiiage  is  equally  signilicanti  whether  in  the  wild 
Indian  who  exprosflgs  fear,  "by  putting  tlie  hands  to  the  lower 
ribs,  and  showing  how  the  heart  flutters  and  seems  to  rise  to  the 
tfaroiat"  (Tylor),  or  in  the  aivilized  white  man,  who  "layshia 
hand  upon  his  heart"  when  he  desires  to  emphat^ixe  the  force  of 
the  gesture  under  which  he  labors. 

It  ii*  not  surprising  that  men  should  wonder  how  this  cotnee  to 
pass,  if  what  the  physiologist  tells  them  is  true,  that  the  feelings 
which  they  associate  with  the  heart  are  really  seated  in  the  brain. 
In  Queen  Elizabeth's  age,  a  poet'  wrote ; 

"  But  »lnce  thn  brain  dolh  lod^  tb«  powtm  of  Miimo, 
Huw  rnkkca  it  in  (be  heart  Uio*e  puwioiu  ipring  T" 

The  poet's  reply — 

■  "Tho  miitiigl  lijvp,  Uli-  kimi  lTil«Ili^i>l)C« 

'TwUt  lican  and  tiniiii,  lh»  lympittby  doth  bring;" 

if  vague,  is  scarcely  more  so  than  what  we  find  in  some  medical 
works.  Iturdaoh,  writing  in  172t5,  observes  that  it  is  said  "  I  love 
you  with  all  my  heart,"  "this  tears  my  heart,"  etc.;  not  bceause 
those  flentimentfi  are  produced  in  the  heart,  but  because  in  every 
violent  afl^ection,  either  the  heart  or  other  parts,  by  the  move- 
ments of  which  we  describe  the  nfiections,  in  our  language,  act 
synipalhedcalli/.  { Mi:iiilattone.<i  de  Anirwi  IJitnutii'l,  cap.  vii.  p.  198, 
xxii.,  ii.  p.  76.)  But  Uurdach  was  opposing  the  vulgar  error  that 
the  heart  is  itself  the  seat  of  the  passions,  Plato  had  placed  one 
of  his  three  faculties  nf  the  mind — theirasdble — in  the  heart,  aud 
Aristotle  had  made  it  the  sent  of  the  soul  and  the  origin  of  the 
nerves.  Others  followed  in  tlie  same  direction.  It  is  remArkable 
lliat  while  Unzer  and  Prochai«ka  entirely  avoided  this  error,  later 
physiologists,  like  Viroy,  should  have  returned  to  the  old  and 
vulgar  idea.  "See,"  says  Jiiohat,  consisttnlly  with  hta  location 
of  the  Passions  in  organic  life,  "see  the  man  who  is  agitated  by 
anger"or  fury;  his  muscular  powers  doubled,  nay  trebled,  exert 
a  force  which  he  cannot  even  check.  M'hcntu  this  increased 
power?    Manifestly  the  source  is  in  the  heart"  (li,  p.  46).    In 

'  Sir  Jiiliii  I>nv1«>i  (ili»  Qi](«eri>  Ali'iriii>}'-Ocn«nk1),  in  his  bouk  entitled  Tbo 

Originiil  Niitun;  nnd  Immorlulitj-  of  the  Soul.  2d  edit.,  ITU,  p.  78. 
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'^dfr,  on  the  otlicr  baiiil,  Qio  bvurt,  oIm  tbe  start'iDg- point  vtith 
Itin,  sends  les«  blood  tliiiii  ueuul  to  the  brma,  and  cnuses  fucblo 
Avtton  of  tfao  voluntary  uiusl-Ioh  and  syncope.  Uii::«i',  when 
trenling  of  grief  mid  fear,  observe*  "an  irregular  influence  of 
the  vital  H[>iriu  on  the  nerves  of  the  heart  renders  its  inovcinents 
at  one  time  excessive,  nt  another  enfeebles  them  even  tosyticopc" 
(L  p.  170).  Ho  clearly  does  not  locate  the  vmotion«  iu  the  heart 
Virey,  after  observing  that  "Aecordiug  to  Proehiwka,  tlie  ]ia»^ion8 
act  on  the  lieurt  by  means  of  the  nerves  of  the  eighth  piiir,"  adds 
"but  may  it  not  be  maintained,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  omotiona 
of  the  heart  (UM7?<i  to  the  brain  by  the«o  same  nervous  branches? 
For  Vauveaargucri  said  with  reason,  ,?rf;a/  ihouyhls  come  from  Ihe 
'AeorC'  .  .  "locllnct  ih  innato  in  the  breast;  it  omanntc«  from 
withiu  the  iuternnl  organs  of  life:  U  acts  without  the  concxirrenee  of 
the  brain."  Gall,  who  cites  tliese  passagei  only  indigmuitly  to 
refute  them,  replies,  "the  organ  which  produces  an  aflbction  or 
a  passion  is,  in  fact,  confounded  with  the  viscera  on  which  thia 
attection  or  this  passion  acts.  The  nervous  systems  of  the  chest, 
the  abdomen,  the  spinal  marrow,  of  the  senses,  of  the  brain,  are 
placed  in  communication  by  nervous  branches  in  order  that  tlicy 
may  act  reciprocally  upon  each  other"  (xxii.,  ii.  p.  76). 

Gall  a«  strongly  combated  the  notion  with  which  these  views 
were  closely  connected,  that  the  ganglia  of  the  sympathetic  are 
themselves  the  seat  of  the  pufiaions,  and  justly  asserted  that 
"emotion  bving  felt  in  certain  parts,  in  connection  with  the  aficc- 
tiODS  and  passions,  proves  nothing  as  to  their  seat"  (1.  &). 

It  is  not  necessary  to  repeat  the  ohBervations  already  made 
(p.  146)  discarding  any  hypothesis  in  regard  to  the  localisation 
of  the  pasaiona,  which  doea  not  refer  their  seat  to  the  encephalon 
— employing  this  term  in  its  most  comprehensive  sense.  Their 
ideational  element  is  as  clearly  referable  to  the  hemispheres, 
whatever  probability  may  attach  to  the  view  that  the  emotional 
element  is,  in  common  with  sensation,  a  function  of  one  of  the 
ganglia  at  the  base  of  the  brain,  and  in  close  relation  with  the 
medulla  oblongata.  The  application  of  Ihia  view  (or  of  any 
.modification  of  this  view,  sueh  as  the  localization  of  the  centre 
of  emotional  movements  in  the  medulla)  to  emotional  disturb- 
ance of  the  heart  and  lungs,  is  obvious.  "When  a  violent  and 
sudden  emotion  causea  death,  it  is  in'  acting  on  the  medulla 
oblongata  that  it  has  such  a  powerful  eifect"  (Brown-Seqaord ; 
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lix.  [>.  226).  It  only  rcmniii^  to  inquire  hero,  through  what 
Qerve«  do  the  omotions  intluoiic«  the  hunrt? 

Heart's  IxNKRTitTiox. — Rxporimciit«  which  arc  now  rcgnnlvd 
as  conclusive  have  detortniiied  tlic  cliicl'  channela  through  which 
the  higher  centres  mny  influence  the  motor  gnnglift  of  tliu  hi-arL 
Thus  it  is  now  estahlUlK-d  tlint  inhibitory  influcuoc*  rtc  ciirricd 
habitually  down  the  viigi.  while  nccvlcmtiou  of  the  heart's  rhythm 
is  brought  iibout  by  nerro  impulses  travelling  along  the  sym|w- 
thctic  nerves  which  aeconipiiny  the  vertebral  ttrt«ry,  and  nrw 
continued  through  Uie  inferior  cervical  ganglion  into  the  inferior 
cardiac  nerves.  The  most  important  step  towanls  clearing  np 
tho  mystery  surrounding  the  mechanism  of  emotiouiil  cardiHc 
disturbance  Is  tliercfore  made  clear.  It  must  still  be  remembcrvd 
that  although  the  iibove  explanation  of  emotional  uotion  through 
the  pneumogastrie  and  symputlit;lie  nerves  iiccoiinle  for  ftome  of 
tlie  more  obvious  and  suddenly  developed  etTects  of  emotion  on 
the  heart,  it  does  not  explain  those  cases  in  which  grndunl  inhi- 
bition of  tbe  heart  slowly  proceeds  to  a  fatal  Icrminatiun,  since 
tho  «ficels  of  artificial  stimulation  of  the  vagus  soon  piisn  off,  i.  &, 
disappear  before  the  ner%'e  die«  locally  at  the  part  laid  l>urc.  It 
U  more  probable  that  in  casus  of  this  kind  thi.<r«  is  a  primary 
vaeo-motor  change,  leading  to  gradual  abolition  of  function  either 
of  the  distal  centres  directly  (t.  g.,  cardiac  ganglial,  or  indirectly 
by  constant  inhibition  originated  by  vascular  changes  in  the  vagal 
nuclei,  etc 

ProfcMor  Gttirdner,  after  weighing  the  contrwlictory  e%*idence 
adduced  in  fevor  of  the  rival  theories  in  regard  to  the  production 
of  angina  pectoris,  points  out  that,  if  regarded  as  a  pure  nuurosia, 
the  paroxysm  may  be  partly  attributed  to  vaso-niotor  spasm,  af- 
fecting the  cardiac  circulation  directly  through  its  smaller  arte- 
ries, and  partly  to  inhibitory  influence  of  tho  vagus.  The  latter, 
be  considers,  "would  account  more  reasonably  and  probably 
than  any  other  for  thot>e  cases  of  angina  in  which  mental  causes, 
and  sudden  shocks  of  any  kind,  are  known  to  influcn<^«  the  pro- 
duction of  the  paroxysm,  without  the  intervention  of  peripheral 
changes  such  as  can  be  attributed  to  vaso-motor  spasm.  In  casea 
again,  resembling  in  their  symptoms  tliose  described  by  Noth- 
oagel,  whether  accompanied  by  or^nic  disease  or  not — eaaes  to 
which  ooldni',ts  of  the  surface,  deadneas  of  the  extremilieu,  and 
perhaps  palpitation  or  increased  rate  of  the  pulse,  can  be  sace^ 
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tained  to  precede  the  cnrdmc  pnin,  there  would  be  reasonable 
ground  for  presuming  tliat  the  vaso-motor  nervoi  wore  the  earliest 
involved  in  the  morbid  circle,  tbough  it  ia  still  prot>uliIe  that  if 
each  cases  ever  end  in  sudden  death,  it  ia  through  some  more 
direct  impression  on  the  cardiac  nerves,  or  on  the  coronary  circu* 
lation '"  (cviii.,  iv.,  1877,  p.  ftSS),  Professor  Gairdner  does  not 
regard  angina  as  a  pure  nem-osts,  but  holds  that  the  paroxysm  io 
the  expression  of  sudden  changes  which,  although  ihey  may  arise 
from  emotion,  etc.,  are  only  serious  on  account  of  their  coiineo- 
tion  with  actnal  disease  in  the  circulatory  system. 

The  ganglia  of  the  heart  appear  lo  act  in  the  way  of  coSrdi* 
nstiug  the  influence  of  all  the  nei-ves  supplying  tJie  organ.  As 
Moleschott  observes,  "  The  heart  is  animated  by  four  very  ex> 
citable  nerves,  which  may  he  easily  over-excited;  theoe  four 
nervea — two  vagi  and  two  sympalhetics — have  a  peculiar  con- 
sensus, which  is,  no  doubt,  due  to  the  action  of  the  ganglia  of 
the  heart,  so  that  the  state  of  irritation  or  over-excitement  which 
is  produced  in  one  of  the  nerves  is  transmitted  to  the  three 
o^ers;  but  it  is  not  possible  to  exhaust  permanently  tlie  other 
three  by  over-excitation  of  one  nerve  singlif,  as  slimttlnnlA  which 
would  be  powerful  enough  to  ct[«ct  this  would  »ooii  kill  the  ex- 
cited portion  of  the  one  nerve,  ond  tlicrefore  Io8C  tiicir  effect 
apon  tlie  other  three;  sue!)  an  cllect  being  only  possible  a«  long 
M  the  nerve  acted  upon  retains  {Mirt,  at  least,  of  its  excitability," 
{Medical  'Hints  atid  Oaatie,  July  27,  1861.) 

Wo  mu«t,in  attempting  (o  explain  the  injurious  mode  of  action 
of  certain  emotional  states  upon  the  heart,  suppose  that  the  normal 
control  which  is  constantly  being  exercisi^d  by  thv  pncumogastric 
nerve  is,  under  excessive  Kmotion,  eo  intensified  by  iiicrca«cd 
stimulation  at  its  origin  in  the  medulla  oblongata,  that  the  pulsa- 
tions of  the  organ  arc  partially  or  wholly  arrested. 

Illdstratiomb. — Acceleration  of  the  heart  through  the  sympa- 
thetic nerves  is  the  most  frequent  and  obvious  result  of  cmotiunul 
excitement,  and  very  little  observation  suQicl'^s  to  show  that  op- 
|>onte  emotions  produce,  in  this  respect,  the  same  result.  Thus 
Ttrror  and  Joy  alike  cause  palpitation.  It  may  bo  that  pylpila- 
tloo  from  the  former  is  in  part  explained  by  supposing  it  to  bo 
the  precun»or  of  flight ;  but  this  explanation  docs  not  help  us  to 
explain  the  increased  beatings  of  the  heart  from  Joy.  When, 
however,  we  ^eak  of  the  same  result  being  produced  by  opposite 
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emotiona,  we  find,  on  olnaer  examination,  that  this  Bamenesn  ap- 
plies to  the  frequency  of  the  piilaationA  rather  than  to  their  char- 
acter; that  the  palpitation  of  Jay  U  of  the  natnre  of  increased 
vital  action ;  that  of  Terror  of  simple  irritation,  and  is  no  sign  of 
power.  It  may,  dout)tles§,  be  laid  down  aa  a  general  principle 
that  pleasurable  emotiona  incrcaae  the  activity  of  the  vital  func- 
tions, and  painful  ones  depretw  them.  To  this  rule,  the  influence 
of  these  opposite  emotions  in  causing  increased  fre(|uencr  of  the 
heart's  puliation  otlbrs  no  real  exception.  Terror  inducer  an 
irritative  frequency  which,  if  continued,  ends  in  cessation  of  the 
cootractions  of  the  organ  ;  and,  Joy,  if  Hudden,  may  be  alike  pre- 
jadioial.  But  take  moderate  and  eontiniioue  .Toy — a  joyous  frame 
of  mind — and  compare  its  effects  with  those  of  a  permanently 
fearful  or  sorrowful  stale  of  Uie  feelings,  and  the  result  will  un- 
doubtedly be  in  harmony  with  the  foregoing  principle.  The  real 
force  and  the  regularity  of  the  heart's  beat  will  be  increased  under 
the  former,  and  decreased  under  the  lattvr  condition.  One  of 
Hoftinan'a  aphorisms  runs  thus:  "Tristitia,  cordis  motum,  et 
sanguinis  circutum  reddit  languidiorem."    (Optra,  torn.  i.  p.  19S.) 

To  the  explanation  of  the  increased  action  of  the  heart  in 
Terror,  Mr.  Darwin  applied  two  of  his  priuciples  already  enume- 
rated (p.  204),  namely,  (])  the  direct  action  of  the  sen^iorinm;  niid 
(2)  associated  habit.  "When  an  animal  is  alarmed,  it  almost 
always  stands  motionless  for  a'  moment,  in  order  to  collect  its 
senses,  and  to  ascertain  the  source  of  danger,  and  sometimes  for 
the  sake  of  0M:aping  detection ;  but  headlong  flight  soon  follows, 
with  no  husbanding  of  the  strength  as  in  tighting,  and  the  animal 
continues  to  fly  as  long  act  the  dangi>r  lasts,  until  ultor  pri>stra- 
tion  with  failing  respiration  and  circulation,  with  nil  the  niusclit 
quivering,  and  profuse  sweating,  renders  further  flight  impossible. 
Hence,  it  docs  not  seem  improbable  tliat  tlie  principle  of  »mo^ 
mtod  hnbit  may,  in  part,  account  for,  or,  at  least,  augment 
of  the  above-named  chaructenstic  symptoms  of  extreme  Terror' 
(xcv.  p.  78). 

Irregular  contraction  of  the  heart  from  emotion,  from  slight 
intermission  to  actual  spasm,  is  a  fre<)uent  circumstance.  It  arises 
Boiiielimcs  from  a  particular  cause,  and  ts  not  excited  by  another 
which  appears  to  involve  a  more  [mwerfhl  emotion.  Activt 
anxiety  or  suspense  has  a  special  tendency  to  induce  it.  John 
Hunter  says  he  was  subject  to  "  spa.sm  of  his  vital  parts  "  when 
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anxious  about  any  event — a  vircumstance  of  interest  when  his 
mode  of  death  b  remeniliere'l.  "At  m;  country-box  I  have  beee 
which  I  am  very  fond  of,  and  I  was  once  anxious  about  their 
swarming,  lest  it  should  happen  before  I  set  off  for  town;  tliia 
brought  it  on.  The  cats  tease  me  very  much  by  destroying  my 
tame  pheasants,  partridges,  etc.,  and  rooting  up  my  plants,  t 
saw  s  large  cat  sitting  at  the  root  of  a  tree,  and  was  going  into 
the  house  for  a  gun,  when  I  became  anxious  teat  she-should  get 
away  before  my  return;  this  likewise  brouglit  on  the  spasm; 
other  stales  when  my  mind  is  much  more  affected  will  not  bring 
it  on"(ii.,i.  p.  v3tJj.  Hunter  could  tell  an  affecting  story  without 
experiencing  any  spasm ;  but  it  acted  upon  hi»  power  of  articula- 
tion— he  had  to  stop  several  times  during  its  relation.  Paimion, 
as  well  as  anxiety,  affected  his  heart,  "  My  life,"  he  used  to  say, 
"  is  at  the  mercy  of  any  scoundrel  who  chooses  to  put  me  in  a 
passion." 

The  nerves  supplying  the  heart  may  be  so  affected  by  emotion 
as  to  cfiuse  more  violent  contraction — Conic  spasm — of  the  organ, 
which,  from  its  occurrence  in  a  vital  part,  is  followed  by  death. 
Whether  this  results  from  the  witiidi-awal  of  antngonietic  uervo 
force,  or  from  the  direct  action  of  nerve  force  upon  the  inuscio,  it 
may  be  didicult  to  decide.'  In  the  ease  of  Hunter,  who  died  of 
augioa  pectoris,  tlie  walls  of  ihc  heart  were  contracted  when 
examined  after  death.  Let  ue  refer  to  the  record  of  hia  death 
and  pMt-inorlem.  When  the  Governor*  of  8t.  George's  Hospital 
decided  that  uo  persou  should  be  admitted  iw  a  student  without 
bringing  certificates  of  having  been  cducnlcd  in  the  profefsiun  (a 
regulnliuu  which  appeared  dosignetl  to  exclude  Hunter's  country- 
mon),  bo  advociilod  at  the  Board  the  admission  of  two  young 
men,  inadmisBiblo  under  the  new  rule.  His  biographer,  Mr. 
Palmer,  states  that,  before  the  meeting,  ho  cxprtssed  his  appre- 
hsnsious  to  a  friend  "  lest  some  unpleasant  dispute  might  occnr, 
and  bts  conviction  that,  if  it  did,  it  would  certainly  prove  fatal  to 


•  ■•  Fniiifti]  ipoitn  i*  hj  no  in«ini  unllkc]3r  to  he  MMciniPtl  with  a  Undcncy  to 
fuddcn  rtoppag*  uf  iti"  litwrt't  acibn,  or  virnj^l  panljr*!*.  wlioitit-r  tt\>m  Iiililbit"i7 
nanau*  irritation  ilirouich  tlic  pni^umognttria,  or  tmm  diaunlun  ariginstiiig  in  tha 
eirdl««  g^an;;)!*  ttiiuiiHi*«>,  ftiid  altkil  In  characlKn  In  triic  [wralyti*  of  Tinmoular 
CBur^j'.  ....  Tbe  quOitioD  u  lielwcvu  tpaini  and  pfirnlyiia  U  uiie  of  grMt 
difllrtihv.  If  ao|  Indrcd  pmclioll^v  in*ululjlo,  In  lliv  jirMont  *i>t«  of  our  Imowiodgo.' 
?Tot,  Gciidner,  ctIiJ,,  W,  p.  OtiO. 
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Iiini."  "Arrived  at  the  hospital,  he  found  the  Board  aln 
ftSMimbled,  and  entering  Ihe  room,  prefenied  the  Tnemorial  oi 
yoxmg  men,  and  proceeded  to  urge  the  propriety  of  (heir  b 
admitted.  In  the  course  of  hif<  remnrki*  he  made  some  nbM 
lion  which  one  of  his  colleagues  thought  it  neceaftarv  inatfi 
and  flatly  to  contradict.  Hunter  immeiliatelj  ceased  epeak 
retired  from  tlie  table,  and  struggling  to  Aupprce^  the  tumu 
hi»  pite^ion,  hurried  into  the  ac^oiniiig  room,  which  he 
«carcoIy  rtmvbed,  when,  with  n  dc«p  groiui,  lie  fell  lil'elo!^  intc 
arms  of  Dr.  Itobertson,  one  of  the  pln'^icians  of  the  hospital, 
chanced  to  be  present.  ,  .  ,  Viirious  attempts  were  mad< 
upwards  of  an  hour  to  restore  animation,  umier  tliv  hope  tLnl 
altaek  might  prove  to  be  a  fainting  St,  auoh  as  he  hod  b* 
expcriL-nocd ;  but  in  vain;  life  had  fled,  and  all  tlicir  of 
proved  useless."  The  posf-morttm  revealed  a  condition  of 
viscera  iuch  a»  miglit  have  been  expected.  The  heart  was  ft 
to  ho  cxtcnsi'rely  diwnsed.  It  was  small,  appeared  to  ] 
wasted,  and  was  strongly  contracted.  On  the  [oil  auricle 
ventricle  were  two  opaqne  white  8pot»~-tlic  muscular  tissue  ] 
and  loose  in  texture.  The  coronary  arteries  were  converted 
bony  tubes,  with  dilGeully  cut  across,  and  the  mitral  vaivea  i 
much  ossified.  The  aorta  was  somewhat  dilated,  and  ita  vt 
tliiekuned  and  wanting  pliancy;  the  inner  surfaco  of  tlie  ai 
studded  with  opaque  and  ulcx-ated  white  spots.  The  perioard 
was  unusually  thickened,  and  did  not  contuin  much  fluid, 
Tiswru  of  tliv  abdomen  and  bead  wore  loaded  with  blood,  aod 
carotid  arteries  within  the  skull,  aud  their  branches,  were  It 
ene<l  and  otwiticd  (ii.,  i.  p.  132). 

It  it  highly  probable  that,  in  such  fat&l  cases  as  the  for<^ 
Bevere  and  persistent  s|>asm  of  the  heart  is  at  times  the  i^aai 
death.  It  seems  0(]uallr  probable,  on  the  other  hand,  ihnt 
same  fatal  cfl*eet  may  fullow  from  emotional  excitement,  indu 
a  very  diflerent  condition  of  the  muscular  tissue  of  the  b< 
The  organ  ceases  lo  contract  upon  it*  contents,  and  bccci 
dilated  and  powerless.  The»e  opposite  cunditions  arc  se<0D  In 
voluntary  muscles,  and  from  like  emotional  causes;  llio  I 
being,  in  one  case,  rigidly  cinitracted,  or,  in  another,  poralj! 
and  the  ri-Mult  only  ditt'ering  from  that  of  cardiac  ^asm  or  p 
ysis,  in  llio  circumstance  of  the  hand  not  being  a  vital  organ. 

Pcttigrew  quotes  from  Senuc's  TraiU  du  Oxur  (tom.  ii.  p.  ^ 
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of  "a  person  who  I>eiiig  witness  to  a  rlrciidful  shipwreck, 
operated  upon  by  distress  and  ti-rror,  tliut  palgiilntiou  of 
the  heart  wm  succet'ded  by  opprt-wtcd  brcnthing  und  syncope, 
and  duuih  ensued.  Upon  vxuminntion,  tho  heart  was  foaod 
enlargt'd." 

The  )nlc  Dr.  Peueock,  whost-  large  expurieuco  in  dieeaHeaof  the 
heart,  made  bis  opinion  of  grout  value,  informed  me  that  he  had 
fre(|nent1y  observed  palpitation  und  Mubi^equontly  dilntiition  of  the 
heart  in  womi-n,  follow  upon  muntiil  dJKtrL-ss  and  othL<r  umotiunal 
inflaenL'et<.  Uo  never  met  with  a  case  of  rupture  of  the  heart 
from  emotion. 

Tissot  asserts  tliat  dilatation  of  tliu  hvart  and  the  aorta  has 
been  eaused  by  Anger  and  Chagrin,  and  ho  refers  for  proof  of 
the  former  to  Bonnet,  Morgagni,  and  uthers;  and  of  the  latter 
to  Harvey,  Zimmcrmann,  etc.  Biehat  cites  Besaull's  statement 
that  diseases  of  the  heart  and  aortic  aneurisms  are  multiplied  in 
revolutions,  in  proportion  to  the  evils  whieh  they  produce. 

Bpeaking  of  intermittent  pulse,  t>r.  Uicbardson  observes  "I 
have  never  met  with  a  cose  in  whieh  the  disorder  was  not 
se'inential  to  some  anxiety,  shock,  fear,  sorrow,  or  their  eimilare. 
I  hare  met  with  case  upon  case  in  which  the  Butferer  has  been 
able,  from  hia  own  perception  of  the  interniitteney,  lo  register 
the  precise  moment  when  the  injurj?  causing  it  waa  inflicted" 
(xxi.,  Oct.  18«9). 

It  is  not  surprising  that  at  the  present  day,  when  the  worry  of 
life  and  strain  on  the  feelings,  in  all  ways,  are  so  vastly  inlensiiied, 
that  there  should  be  strong  evidence  to  ahow  the  increase  of 
cardiae  affections.  From  IJr.  Cjuain's  recent  Lumleian  Lectures 
OD  the  Fleart,  at  the  College  of  Physicians,  we  leam  that  "  dunng 
the  last  cweniy  years  the  tidal  of  deaths  of  male-i  at  all  nges  from 
heart  disease  bail  increased  in  number  from  'uAtj,  in  1861,  to 
12,428,  in  1^70.  The  number  of  deaths  from  heart  dideasie,  for 
1000  of  population  living,  was  .7r>.>  between  the  years  IS'il  and 
KbS;  and  it  has  risen  to  1.085  from  IHtiP,  to  1870.  Thia  increase 
it  must  be  observed,  too,  has  taken  place  wholly  in  connection 
witli  the  working  years  of  active  soeial  life.  There  is  no  change 
in  (he  number  of  deaths  from  this  cause  in  malet*  under  25  years 
of  age.  Between  20  and  46  years  of  age  it  baa  risen  from  .&J>8 
to  .700,  and  that  almo.it  exclusively  in  adults,  for  there  is  scarce 
any  increase  in  the  percentage  of  females  dying  from  heart  die 
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ease  duririf;  tLc  twcutj-fivc  yoiira  of  lift)  from  21  to  45"  (xxx'n., 
March  23,  1872). 

\VTn)Uier  twenty  years  hence,  in  the  dajti  of  "  The  Coming 
Baoc,"  whi'ii  the  Gy-ei  of  Lord  Lyttoii  will  haw  fully  engagwtl 
in  the  ftreuii  of  public  life,  they  will  enjoy  the  eamo  compunitive 
immunity,  i«  nithei-  more  thim  doubtful. 

The  dteturbaiice  of  the  heart's  action  indicated  by  si'ncope  is  a 
commun  pheuomeaon  n»  tin;  sequonce  of  emotionul  exciteroeat. 
And  it  in  citi^y  to  underHtuiid  how  in  casei  where  the  heart  is 
healthy,  nothing  inure  seriou!i  muy  oeeur,  but  whero  it  is  diseased 
tiiid  hiiH  nlrciidy  quite  enough  uork  to  perform,  it  succumbs  to  any 
Blrong  or  tumultuous  pussion.  We  find  here,  as  in  other  instances, 
tlictt  similar  results  ure  produced  by  very  opposite  forms  of  erao- 
tiou — Joy  and  Fear — both  however  agrceiug  in  this,  that  they 
are  sudden  und  intense. 

Sudden  Joy,  indeed,  uppeans  to  have  as  decided  an  influence  as 
Fear  or  Grief.  It  might  hardly  have  been  supposed  that  if  we 
take  two  persons  and  subject  one  to  the  operation  of  a  depressing, 
the  other  to  that  of  an  exciting  emotion,  the  former  may  remain 
calm  and  the  hitter  faint  away.  Yet,  in  many  instances,  such  is 
the  actual  result.  Lord  E^linton  informed  John  Hunter  that 
when  two  soldiers  were  condemned  to  be  shot,  but  one  was  to 
receive  a  pardon,  the  event  being  decided  by  their  throwing  dice, 
the  one  who  proved  successful — thus  procuring  a  reprieve — gen- 
erally/nm/rt/,  while  the  one  to  be  shot  remained  calm.  Sir  Philip 
Francis,  referring  to  an  important  oriaia  in  his  life,  observM, 
"  while  my  ruin  was  in  suspense,  I  had  felt  infinitely  greater  di»- 
tress  of  mind  than  now  when  it  waa  determined.  Extremities, 
once  clear  and  unavoidable,  reduce  a  man  txi  take  his  resolutioD, 
and  the  very  act  of  resolving  gives  vigor  to  the  mind."  In  the 
foregoing  case  it  would  seem  as  if  the  mind,  having  been  screwed 
up  (so  t«  speak)  to  the  highest  pitch  of  suspense,  at  once  collapsed, 
when  no  subject  calculated  to  occupy  it  or  rivet  the  attention, 
either  of  present  or  future  interest,  presented  itself.  Whereas, 
when  a  certain  fate  waa  impending,  the  mind  was  arou.ied  to  con- 
template it,  and  syncope  averted.  It  may  perhaps  be  said  that 
the  pungeney  of  some  painful  emotiontt  i-eally  prevents  fainting, 
while  »  pleawnrable  emotion  relaxes  the  system  aud  favors  it. 
That  intense  pleasure  may  induce  a  fainting  fit  is  ilhistrated  by 
the  vase  of  Lucretia  Davidson,  the  precocious  Amorlcau  poeteas, 
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wbo  (ll«d  aged  17.  "H«r  8ii*c«ptibilitic«  wcro  so  acuto,  nod  her 
percoptione  of  bcAuIy  so  cxiiuUitv,  lu  to  caueo  h«r  to  luiiit  when 
liHtvniu^  to  Kome  of  hut  favonli.^  niL-lodiua  from  Mooru.  Yet  not- 
TrilbEtaoding  this  Mrioiis  imprcK^lon  «ho  would  beg  to  hnve  them 
repentod,  eo  delicious  wore  the  seneations  produced"  (Ixxviii., 
Jail.  1855,  p.  219).  The  influoni.'C  here,  however,  wm  no  doubt 
of  a  mixed  ehuraeter,  hoth  emotional  imd  scmtationul ;  the  tbrmer 
element,  uovurthclcss,  wiut  the  proximato  oauso  of  the  heart's 
temporary  failure. 

We  often  see  that  the  nbovo-meutioncd  stimulus  of  Feiir  pre- 
vents iHinling  for  just  eo  long  »a  it  operated,  niid  that  directly  it 
i8  withdrawn,  the  system  yields  to  a  reactiun.  Muny  perform 
deeds  of  heroism  in  the  immediate  presence  of  danger,  and  do 
the  right  thing  at^wr  Ihi-  danger  is  over— swoon  away.  So  fumiUar 
a  fact  may  svem  sc-urcely  to  deserve  an  illustration,  but  the  follow- 
ing related  hy  Hunter  {Pasthnniou3  Papers)  is  so  rauvh  to  the  pur- 
poM  that  we  cannot  omit  It.  "A  laily  sitting  up  atVcr  every  one 
was  gone  to  bed,  saw  her  door  open,  and  a  scr\'But  of  the  house 
oome  in  with  a  pistol  in  his  hand.  8hc  immediately  blew  out  the 
candle,  pushes!  the  bed  from  the  wall,  and  escaped  between  Uiem. 
The  servant  in  the  dark  pushed  down  the  table  she  had  been 
sitting  by.  This  discomposed  him ;  she  came  out  of  her  hiding- 
place,  got  out  at  the  door,  and  had  the  presence  of  mind  to  lock 
it.  She  awoke  the  house,  and  as  soon  as  eho  found  assistance  or 
was  secure,  ahefuintai,  and  none  knew  what  was  the  matter  till 
she  came  to  hcrsolf.  The  man  was  secured,  and  it  was  fonnd 
that  be  was  out  of  his  senses"  (p,  265]. 

Tissot  quotes  from  Watfr  {MijuxlUneows  Natitral  Curiositiea,  pp. 
162-298),  the  case  of  a  military  man,  who  being  about  to  posaeas 
the  object  of  his  desire,  was  so  overjoyed  tliat  he  suddenly  ex- 
plred.  A  jmst-mnrtan  examination  was  made,  and  the  pericardium 
was  found  to  be  distended  with  blood,  although  no  rupture  of  tiie 
heart  could  be  discoverod. 

A  poat-moricm  was  also  mode  in  the  following  ease,  which  illuft- 
trates  the  effects  of  Joy,  during  an  election.  Mr.  Frond,  aged  52, 
of  London,  for  many  years  a  messenger  in  the  War  Office,  became 
verj  much  excited  at  the  result  of  a  Cabinet  Council  on  tlie  23d 
Febraary,  1874.  Some  days  ufterwards  he  became  ill,  and  on  the 
following  morning,  remained  in  bed  reading  Mr.  Disraeli's  speech 
in  Buckinghamshire.     He  then  became  intensely  excited,  ex- 
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prcseed  hie  delight  at  the  succves  of  the  Conservatives,  got  up  and 
walked  to  his  wile  who  was  in  the  room.  She  put  her  arms 
round  him,  and  begged  him  to  calm  hinieelf,  when  he  slipped 
from  her  and  fell  dead  on  tlie  floor.  X)r.  P.  Travers  Steains  stated 
at  the  inquest  that  be  made  a  post-mortem  examination,  nrhich 
showed  that  the  cauxe  of  death  was  disease  of  the  heart  acceler- 
ated Itv  excitement.  The  verdict  of  the  jury  was  in  accordance 
with  this  opinion. 

Joy  caused  actual  death,  according  to  Hume,  at  the  restoratioD 
of  Charles  IL  Br.  Rush  says  there  was  a  time  when  ho  doubted 
the  truth  of  this  assertion,  "  but,"  he  adds,  "  I  am  now  disposed 
to  believe  it,  from  having  beard  of  a  eimiiar  effect  from  an  agree- 
able political  event  in  tlie  course  of  the  American  Revolution. 
The  door-keeper  of  Congress,  an  aged  man,  died  suddenly,  im- 
mediately alter  hearing  of  the  capture  of  Lord  Cornwallis's  army. 
His  death  was  univensally  aacribed  to  a  violent  emotion  of  politital 
joy.  This  species  of  joy  appears  to  be  one  of  the  strongest  emo- 
tions  that  can  agitate  the  human  mind"  (IxL  p.  1:12).  In  this 
case  and  in  the  following,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  death  was 
the  result  of  cardiac  and  not  cerebral  mischief. 

"A  curious  and  sombre  incident  is  reported  from  the  gaming- 
table of  Kiithen,  in  tlie  Principality  of  Anbalt.  A  middle-aged 
man  entered  the  room  and  sat  down  to  play.  After  a  run  of 
great  luck,  his  winnings  had  augmented  to  the  sum  of  a  thousand 
duoata — equal  to  nearly  five  hundred  pounds  sterling — which  the 
croupier  pushed  over  to  him.  The  fortunate  gambler  did  not 
appear  very  anxious  to  have  the  gold  and  notes,  and  made  no 
response  when  he  was  a«ked  if  he  wished  to  continue  playing. 
One  of  the  servants  of  the  establishment  touched  him  upon  his 
ehuulder  to  draw  attention  to  the  unheeded  winnings,  and  to  t]ie 
croupier's  question,  but  the  man  remained  strangely  immovable; 
and  when  tliey  came  to  look  closer,  they  found  that  he  was  dead. 
He  had  'passed '  like  the  red!  Bkn  ne  va  ptu^  had  proved  true  of 
himself,  aa  well  as  of  the  last  roll  of  the  ball.  Was  it  his  good 
luck  that  had  been  too  much  for  him?  A  thousand  ducattt  is  a 
prolly  sum,  the  thought  of  which  varies,  doubtless,  in  proportion 
to  the  state  of  the  pocket — but  it  seems  hardly  adequate  to  kill  a 
man  under  any  circumstance.  At  all  events  the  gambler  WM 
dead — some  sudden  'click'  in  the  niecbanism  of  life  bad  spoiled 
the  works  and  made  the  subtle  peudulum  of  being  stop  in  its  mid- 
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swing.  Kven  nuch  a  grim  comment  upon  the  worship  of  Mammon 
did  not  take  awa;  hia  presence  of  mind  from  the  chief  priest  of 
tlie  tcm]ile.  The  croupier  no  nooner  perceived  that  Death  had 
backed  '  zero '  and  won,  than  he  raked  the  dead  man's  gold  and  fl 
Hlleta  back  into  the  hank,  declaring  that  a  corpse  could  have  no 
sngagemeot  or  rightR.  The  heirs  of  the  defunct  gamester  are 
not  SBtUtied  with  this  axiom,  and  have  commenced  an  action  for 
the  reco%-ery  of  the  sum."  {Daity  TeUffraph,  March  7,  1870.)  H 

We  have  spoken  of  the  indnence  of  the  lachrymal  secretion  B8  ^B 
ta  outlet  for  emotional  excitement.     When  this  is  arrested,  the 
bodily  organs,  as  is  well  known,  sutler,  and  the  heart  appeam  to 
b«  the  Qrat  to  receive  Uie  shock;  cases  of  death  are  on  record 
which  appear  to  be  referable  to  this  cause. 

In  caaes  of  exclusi%-e!y  cardiac  paralysis  the  halance,  as  Dr. 
lUchardson  would  put  it,  between  the  heart  and  lungs  is  broken 
on  tlie  circulating  side,  and  we  may  have  the  illustration  be 
adduoeA,  that  of  cardiac  apnoa,  in  which  this  disturbance  of  the 
normal  e<)uilibrium  is  exhibited.  The  respiratory  apparatus 
Intact  and  in  full  play,  the  patient  breathes  into  lungs  almoet 
aniemic,  and  the  tissue  is  more  or  less  injured.  "lu  one  case  of  S 
mddcn  di-jith  from  thin  ntfcclioti,"  ho  observes,  "I  found  th« 
bloodkt^  luugfl  as  white  as  milk,  and  so  inlilirated  with  air  uo  to 
distend  the  chest-walls,  and  to  remt  being  emptied  of  air  by  th« 
firnn-«t  pn-Mi>urf  of  tiic  liiind  "  (xlv.,  Feb.  2,  1867). 

In  aomu  cam.-a  of  di-utli  from  emotional  excitement,  it  18  impo» 
nblo  to  be  certain  tliat  the  heart  has  been  the  lirst  organ  to  suffer; 
bat  it  may  be  deemed  highly  probable  in  the  following  instances. 

Several  years  ago  u  man  named  Filbey,  died  at  Twickenham, 

after  witnessing  the  death  of  a  neighbor.     I  am  indebted  to  Dr. 

M.  Ward,  who  attended  him,  for  the  following  particulars  of  this 

case,  which,  with  its  accompaniments  (four  deaths  in  all),  was 

'  tTBgicsI  enough : 

Dr.  Ward  was  called  in  on  February  17,  1870,  to  a  Miss  H 
residing  next  door  to  Filbi-y.  Hu  found  she  Imd  been  snScring 
for  neveral  days  fVom  fever,  but  had  been  out  up  to  tho  day 
before.  She  had  only  returned,  a  few  days,  from  attending  the 
Ajneral  of  a  (dstor  who  had  died  of  typhus.  The  symptoms 
became  rapidly  worse,  and  she  died  the  same  night.  Filbey  him- 
self,  who  was  a  butcher,  came  for  Dr.  Ward  shortly  before  her 
death.    During  the  night  (8  o'clock)  tho  doctor  was  called  up  to 
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Me  a  Bister  of  Miss  IT ,  who  was  auffering  from  hysteria.    Dr. 

Ward  Bftw  Filbe,v  at  the  house;  he  appeared  to  have  been 
drinking  somewhat,  hut  talked  rationally',, and  made  the  remark, 
**  I  suppose  it  is  only  what  we  mu»t  expect  from  the  shock  she 
has  received."  Mrs.  Filboj  sat  up  with  the  patient,  and  Filhey 
himself  wuut  backwards  and  forwards  between  this  liouse  and 
his  own,  during  the  night.  He  appeared  quite  well,  though 
depressed,  and  rcinnrked,  "  I  have  lu-ver  seen  any  one  dead 
before,  and  hope  I  never  shall  u»ain."  Bctwecii  6  and  7,  his  wife 
came  in  and  found  him  dozing  iu  Lis  urm-chair  by  the  fire;  he 
oonTerevd  willi  her  and  she  auked  liitn  to  have  some  tea,  but  bfl 
seemed  mure  inclined  to  sleep,  and  she  lef\  him  and  went  to  bed 
herself;  his  daughter,  however,  an  intelligent  child  of  eight, 
remaining  with  him  in  the  room.  About  7.30  a.m.,  she  found 
her  father  was  slippinK  down  in  the  chair,  and  calle^l  tlic  cow- 
man to  HA  him  up,  who  came  in  and  did  so,  and  then  left.  An 
hour  aAcr,  Dr.  Word  was  sent  for  and  found  Filbey  quite  dead, 
sitting  in  &n  arm-chair  with  his  feet  on  nnotlier.  His  face  was 
culm  and  he  looked  asleep;  the  extremities  were  cold,  but  not 
rigid.  The  dnnghter  had  been  in  the  room  the  whole  time  and 
had  not  ohst-rvcd  any  change.  Dr.  Ward,  assisted  hy  two  other 
medical  men,  made  a  careful  post-mortem  examination  thirty 
hours  after  death,  and  could  6nd  nothing  whatever  to  account  for 
death.  He  sail's  ho  never  examined  a  more  healthy  body.  Both 
ventricles  of  the  heart  contained  a  little  Huid  blood,  the  heart  it«elf 
being  nonnal  in  size  and  verii'  firm  in  structure :  its  structure  woe 
not  c)Lumined  microscopically.  The  brain  and  cord  were  exam- 
ined and  found  quite  healthy,  without  appearing  drained  of  blood; 
they  were  not  at  all  congested.  The  stomach,  which  cont»ned  a 
little  brandy  and  water,  was  healthy,  as  were  all  the  other  organs; 
*'  in  fact,"  adds  Dr.  Ward,  "  we  could  not  decide  from  what  the 
man  had  died,  but  I  gave  it  as  my  opinion  that  he  had  died  from 
a  sort  of  gradual  syncope,  produced  by  the  fright,  aided  by  the 
aitting  posture.  I  certainly  never  met  with  a  similar  case,  though 
I  have  often  noticed  tlio  suscoptibility  of  butchers  to  the  sight  of 
human  blood,  or  on  the  occasion  of  any  sudden  illness,"  He 
appears  to  have  been  a  tolerably  steady  man,  but  when  be  took 
too  much  was  greatly  excited  and  oven  dangerous.  He  bad  suf- 
fered from  idiopathic  tetanus  years  before,  since  which  be  had 
fiiyoyed  good  health.     To  wind  up  this  tragedy,  at  the  time  of 
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I^ll>cy*8  death  his  wife  wn«  vxpovting'  to  ha  eonfintx]  in  ahont  a 
month,  and  after  apparently  rocovcring  wfll  from  the  Bliock, 
eoQtmvncvd  flooding  in  ubout  a  fortnight,  and  diud  undelivered 
on  the  day  three  wovks  after  her  hushiuid'e  death;  a  ca«e  of 
typhus  ftivor  being  the  tirxt  of  this  eeric«  of  unhappy  events. 

The  3Itfliml  'Dines  and  Gazette,  of  July  28,  18G6,  under  the 
bead  of  "Death  from  Fear  of  an  Operation,"  reports  a  case  of 
death  from  Apprvhon^ion ;  the  moru  rcmarkublo  becauiie  the  suf- 
ferer appi-an-^l  to  bu  in  nowise  a  nervous  person : 

'*A  distinguislicd  veterinary  surgt'on,  about  sixty  years  of  age, 
of  good  constitution,  and  possessed  of  gri>jit  moral  force,  bad  suf- 
fered for  a  coni^idfrKhlc  period  from  multiple  stricture  of  fbe 
Drethra  and  a  highly  irritable  bladder.  After  the  urine  had 
become  purulent  and  ummoniaciil,  the  presence  of  four  calculi 
was  aBcertwned.  In  the  hopes  of  being  ahle  to  perform  lithotrity, 
M.  CazenavQ  persevered  lor  a  considerable  time  in  an  endeavor 
to  relieve  this  painfully  spasmodic  condition  of  the  nrethra. 
These  attempts  were  most  courageously  borne  by  the  patient, 
but  he  waa  exceasivcly  disappointed  when  informed  that  litho- 
trity, which  he  was  very  desirous  of  undergoing,  was  out  of  the 
question,  and  that  some  form  of  lithotomy  wan  the  only  operation 
tliat  waa  eligible.  Of  this  he  was  known  to  entertain  a  great 
dread,  bat  nevertheless,  at  once  gave  his  consent  to  its  perform- 
ance, retaining  to  all  appearance  his  habitual  oalmness.  The 
patient  having  been  placed  and  held  in  position  by  the  aatiiiitanta, 
M.  Cazenave  was  on  the  point  of  introducing  the  catheter,  when 
the  pAtient,  who  had  exhibited  entire  ealnineits  and  serenity 
dnring  the  preparations,  was  observed  to  become  pale  and  faint, 
and  in  the  course  often  minutes,  in  spite  of  all  tliat  was  done,  ha 
did." 

Dr.  Currie,  of  Edinburgh,  engaged  to  perform  paraeentesia 

iominh  in  the  case  of  a  woman  laboring  under  ascites.  Oa 
entering  the  room  tlie  patient  fainted.  On  attempting  to  restore 
her,  he  found  »he  was  dying.  "  She  died  of  a  sudden  paroxysm 
offcar"(Ixi..ii.  p.  114). 

BccoDtly  (1883)  a  young  woman,  aged  18,  was  frightened  to 
death  at  Blockley,  by  a  practical  joke,  as  stupid  as  it  woa 
criminal.  She  was  a  laundress,  and  being  vmployod  at  Forest 
Hill,  sbo  walked  to  and  from  that  place  uight  and  morning, 
paastng  oo  her  journey  a  lonely  road  by  the  Deptford  Comotory. 
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One  er«ntDg  ahe  arrived  home  looking  very  ill  and  excited.  Tn 
reply  to  qaoatioDfi,  she  said  nhe  had  heen  fVig)it«iie<l  by  a  mau 
with  a  white  choicer  round  his  neck  and  over  bis  moutb,  wbo 
flew  out  at  her  hy  t]ie  cemetery.  She  then  drew  a  ubair  up  to 
the  table  to  have  some  supper,  fell  forward  with  ber  head  on  ibe 
table,  and  after  a  short  struggle  expired.  A  medical  man,  Mr. 
Wallace,  waa  called  in,  who  arrived  a  few  n)iuat«8  after  her  dcntb. 
At  the  autopsy  he  found  all  the  organs  healthy,  except  the  heart. 
He  writes  to  me  (August  4,  1883):  "There  were  ihickeiiing  of 
the  aortic  valves  and  slight  contraction;  the  left  ventricle  wa« 
very  full  of  blood.  The  mitral  valve  was  healthy.  There  was  a 
large  deposit  of  fat  on  the  heart.  1  found  the  stomach  diHtended 
with  heef-steak  pudding  of  a  very  inferior  quality." 

The  verdict  of  the  jury  was  "Death  by  syncope,  due  to  shock 
to  the  nervous  system."  Strange  to  sny,  there  was  no  rider  com- 
demnatory  of  tlie  perpetrator  of  tiie  Joke  and  the  murderer  of 
the  unfortunate  woman.' 

Thnt  the  tiri^t  etVect  of  such  a  shock  would  bo  violent  palpita- 
tion of  the  heart  there  can  be  little  doubt:  exhaustion  of  nerve 
force  convoyed  to  the  accelerators  would  follow,  and  the  unre- 
Htruiucd  inhibitory  action  of  the  viiguH  would  stop  the  heart ;  or 
if,  as  seems  possible,  emotion  may  act  equally  upon  the  vagus 
and  sympathetic,  the  cessation  of  its  pulsaUons  would  occur  from 
the  exhaustion  following  the  excessive  diHcbarge  of  centres  with 
which  both  are  in  relation. 

The  next  cii««  is  not  so  much  an  illustration  of  the  influence 
of  the  Emotions  as  of  Expectant  Attention,  and  would  have  been 
more  appropriately  inserted  at  p.  112  of  this  work,  as  a  Siting 
practical  commentary  upon  the  Angular  death,  at  an  expected 
hour,  of  a  young  lady. 

An  American  lady,  Mies  Bonney,  residing  at  Aven,  N.  Y., 
become  impressed  with  the  conviction  that  her  spirit  was  to  leave 
the  body  for  a  time  and  then  return.  She  succeeded  in  convino- 
ing  several  of  her  frienda  that  this  phenomenon  would  actually 
occur.     She  complained  of  no  illness,  but  one  day  announced 

*  Id  th«  Abtence  of  {«gB,\  jiunithnnsnt,  we  endorao  tbo  oomment  at  the  Daltj  Nf  wi 
npon  IhlR  fiuut:  ''It  la  finlciittj  In  hv  hopol  iIlhI  the  jnker  ni*T  fill  into  Uw  bomb 
or  n  >tronirer  llian  hn,  nrmnd  with  n  iiifflci«iit  tliek  iind  skilled  tn  Iti  uul  Softh  • 
one  ihtiuM  nuiin)d!y  n->t  ipNn<  tor  thn  rrviiij;  •){  Ui<>  hanlened  fool,  wbo  iSBliec  Itim- 
««]f  u  Duiaunco  lo  a  nvighborhcKxl,  ivnd  wbo  in  tbU  cue  baa  brought  grUf  to  s 
mpcclablo  ffLinllj'." 
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itat  the  time  had  come  for  hor  departure,  and  after  tea  the  took 
to  her  bed,  while  she  remained  calmly  couverstog  with  several 
fiiendfi  until  midnight.  She  waa  seeu  several  times  between 
that  hour  and  two  o'clock.  At  thin  time  she  exclaimed  "Oh! 
thid  is  gloriona,"  and  ceased  to  breathe.  There  was  no  struggle, 
and  no  evidence  of  pain.  Uer  friends,  of  course,  regarded  the 
event  as  a  fulfilment  of  her  prediction.  Miss  Bonney's  remains 
were  kept  nnburied  from  the  10th  November  to  the  6th  January, 
in  the  expectation  of  the  return  of  hor  spirit  Then  a  coroner's 
ioqneet  was  held  upon  hor  decomposed  body,  and  her  death  offi- 
cially notified.  There  was  a  post-mortem  cxttmination,  and  no 
caiiae  of  death  could  be  discovered,  but,  considering  the  interval 
which  had  elapeed,  no  importance  could  be  attucbed  to  this. 

A  friend  of  mine  vouches  for  the  truth  of  the  following.  At 
Thornton,  near  Pickering  (Yorkshire),  two  sisters  lived  (apart), 
both  centenarians.  The  younger  was  taken  ill,  but  said  "She 
coold  Da  dee  before  oor  Hannah,"  and  recovered.  Hannah  died, 
and  the  doctor  went  from  her  to  visit  her  sister.  "Well,  doctor, 
and  what  brings  you  here  this  morning ;  is  it  to  see  oor  lass?"  (her 
daaghter-in-law,  aged  7a,  who  lived  with  her).  "No,"  replied 
the  doctor,  "  I  came  to  say  your  sister  is  dead."  "At,  do  ye  say 
oor  Hannah  has  died,  then  I'll  just  go  and  dee  too."  She  went 
up  ttairs,  lay  down,  and  expired  the  same  afternoon. 

The  story  of  tbe  sudden  death  of  the  betrothed  of  Jamea 
Daw&on,  a  Jacobite  officer,  ^ecuted  in  April,  1746,  is  thus  re- 
lated in  a  letter  of  the  time  cited  by  Professor  Morley  {Firat 
Sitiek  of  Unfftish  LUeraticre,  p.  8.30).  It  munt  be  promiHed  that  it 
waa  expected  be  would  be  pardoned,  and  his  wedding  was  fixed  for 
that  day;  instead  of  this  Yiwfianc^  witnes-ied  his  execution.  "She 
got  near  enough  to  see  the  fire  kindled  which  was  to  consume 
that  heart  which  she  knew  was  so  much  devoted  to  her,  and  all 
tbe  other  dreadful  preparations  for  his  fate,  without  being  guilty 
of  any  of  thoM  extravagances  her  friends  had  apprehended.  But 
when  all  was  over  and  she  found  he  was  no  morCj  ehe  drew  her 
bead  back  into  tbe  coach,  and  crying  out '  My  dear,  I  follow  thee  I 
Sweet  Jesus,  receive  both  our  souls  together!'  fell  on  the  neck 
of  ber  companion,  and  expired  the  very  moment  she  was  speak- 
ing." Xo  doubt  ahe  died  from  the  heart,  tlic  emotional  Btrain 
being  followed  by  collapse,  aided  by  the  desire  to  die. 

We  are  not  aware  that  in  any  work  on  Forensic  McdiciDfl, 
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tlic  questiou  is  (lUcusscd  whether  deuth  can  arieo  from  Chtigrio. 
Tbut  it  is  OQv  of  practical  iiujtortAiico  iiiity  be  rivvu  frota  the  fol- 
lowiug  easo,  which  nppcftreil  nt  the  time  it  occunvd  iu  tlie  Gazttta 
Med.  di  Torhio,  Jao.  27, 185S,  and  \ha  Medical  T^dks  and  GazetU, 
Feb.  22. 

A  Htation-miiAter  of  one  of  tlio  ItAltan  raiiwaj-*,  55  years  of  age, 
and  in  robust  liealth,  was  awakcDcd  one  inoruiiig  with  the  newa 
that  bis  fitatiou  had  boon  rolibed.  He  felt  bis  n-a|)oiisibility  so 
acutely  that  h«  immediately  bcciirao  ill,  and  died  within  twenty- 
four  houri!,  all  the  assurances  of  bis  superiors  and  the  encourage 
ment  of  his  relatives  fulling  to  reassure  him.  There  were  utter 
prostration,  spasmodic  action  of  the  stomach,  with  obstinate 
vomiting,  hollow  voice  and  £wiling  pulse;  consciousness  coiitiDU- 
ing  to  the  last. 

The  railway  administration,  iu  a  circular  to  its  emphycs,  narrated 
the  &ct8,  and  offered  its  homage  to  the  honorable  susceptibility 
manifested  by  the  deceased.  It  was  also  determined  that  bis 
widow  was  entitled  to  a  pension,  her  husband  having  met  with 
his  death  as  an  immediate  consequence  of  his  service.  The  rail- 
way being  in  the  bands  of  tlie  GoviTiimont,  the  court  whose 
duty  it  was  to  carry  out  this  decision  demurred,  and  ordered  tliat 
the  widow  should  only  be  paid  an  indemnity  of  1044  lire  (jGSO). 
8he  appeuled  against  this  us  an  unjust  judgment,  and  the  case 
waa  referred  to  Signor  Laura,  Professor  of  j^egal  Medicine  in 
the  Turin  University,  to  report  upon.  This  he  does  at  some 
length,  but  we  can  only  present  his  chief  conclusions: 

1.  Tliat  sudden  mental  emotion  may  induce  death  within  a 
brief  space  of  time,  or  even  immediately,  and  even  in  persons  in 
robust  health,  is  a  fact  freely  admitted  in  science. 

%  The  physical  phenomena  induced  by  such  moral  cause,  indi- 
cate a  profound  perturbation  of  tlie  iier>'ous  system,  and  arc  gen- 
erally of  a  dynamic  character. 

S.  The  intimate  connection  of  the  mental  emotion  and  the 
fatal  rt'wult,  in  this  ease,  ict  shown  by  tlie  facta,  that  the  evening 
before  the  patient  was  perfectly  well,  and  when  awakened  from 
a  tranquil  sleep  by  the  dreadful  news  he  immediately  became  ill. 
No  oilier  possible  cause  could  be  assigned  for  the  train  of  symp- 
toms that  followed,  as  the  action  of  hiu  hceit  prior  to  this  illness 
was  known  to  have  been  healthy. 

4.  The  fact  of  death  being  dclnyod  for  twentj-four  hours  is  no 
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proof  that  it  was  not  caused  solely  by  the  mental  emotion,  la; 
analogous  casc^,  such  as  death  from  lightning  or  from  poison, 
death,  usually  sudden,  may  be  delayed  in  some  individuals. 
Mental  emotions  may  not  operate  with  the  same  force,  and  may 
moot  wirh  n  varying  amount  of  resistance,  and  there  are  aUo 
various  conditions  operating,  which  the  present  state  of  sctcnco 
docs  not  enable  us  to  appreciate  correctly.  It  is  very  possible 
that  had  the  news  been  brought  to  the  patient  during  the  time 
when  his  mind  was  occupied  with  his  duties,  in  place  of  when 
just  waking  from  sleep,  his  powers  of  resistance  would  have  been 
greater.  fl 

Professor  T^aura's  conclusion  therefore  was,  that  the  man  h«d^ 
andnuhtedly  died  solely  from  mental  emotion,  induced  by  his 
great  anxiety  for  the  safety  of  the  property,  no  preceding  orfl 
accomiuinying  cause  of  death  being  present.    The  court  of  appeal  ™ 
agreed  in  this  opinion,  which  wus  also  approved  by  the  faculty 
of  Bologna,  and  the  pension  w<ta  dgcnitii  to  the  widow  as  if  fur  hw- 
banii  h'ld  ftrm  killed  wkile  performing  strvicfs/or  the  companx/. 

BloodTe8»eU. — Paswng  from  the  heart  to  the  muscles  by  which 
the  supply  of  blood  to  the  body  is  regulated,  we  find  them  to  be 
strikingly  iiifluL-neod  by  emotional  state's, 

Fii'ti:h>.-r  (Ixxiv.  p.  256)  rucords  u  t'M#o  of  "Bellows-sound  of 
the  arteries  from  irritable  bruin,"  in  which,  "on  the  applicatioa 
of  an  uncommonly  severe  mental  irritant,  tbo  stream  of  blood 
passed  loudly,  like  a  rushing  torrent  through  the  vessels."  The 
sound,  however,  "floated  sometimes  soflly  like  a  gontlo  stream, 
then  in  bounds  orJet«  S3-ncbronous  with  the  action  of  the  puleo, 
over  the  cjivities  of  the  trunk,  from  the  abdominal  aorta  to  the 
arch  in  the  chost  and  both  tfubulavianB."  The  patient  wax  a  lady 
of  forty-six.  The  ailments  of  this  person — originally  a  spoilt 
child — appear  to  have  boon  misuuderetood.  She  made  an  un- 
happy marriage.  "Disappointment  fell  heavily.  Every  feeling,' 
was  certainly  not  now  indulgi-d;  perhaps  few,  or  probably  she 
oxpoct«d  too  much.  Something,  too,  might  be  said  concerning 
s  certain  grcon-cyod  monstur  and  his  fatal  and  malignant  sw^y 
in  married  life."  She  eventually  became  in«ine.  Mr.  Fletcher 
rofvr*  tiie  sound  to  a  "  slrietured  "  condition  of  the  vessels,  but  it 
is  more  likely  to  have  arisen  from  the  state  of  the  blood,  or  from 
a  relaxed  condition  of  tlie  vessels.  "Arterial  relaxation 
munnur,"  observes  Dr.  B.  W.  Richardson,  "is  the  result  o; 
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injury  involving  the  emotionnl  or  organic  nervous  centrea.  I 
have  ftCen  it  follow  a  direct  physical  injury,  and  I  liave  seen  it 
follow  a  mental  shock  as  distinctly.  It  is  a  common  result  ot 
intCOtO  g^ricf,  and  in  characterized  by  sudden  changes  of  vascular 
tension,  coldness,  chills,  frequent  perspirations,  irregular  actions 
of  the  bowels,  aud  often  diuresis.  Hut  the  niont  distressing  synip. 
torn  of  all  is  the  arterial  murmur.  This  is  usually  heard  by  the 
patient  [this  was  so  in  Mr.  Fletcher's  case],  and  is  sometimea 
Qiiiilaken  for  aneurismal  tumor.  It  is  produced  at  those  parts  of 
the  arterial  tract  where  an  artery  runs  through  a  rigid  canal,  as 
through  the  abdominal  opening  of  the  diapliragm,  or  the  carotid 
canal  iu  the  base  of  the  skull.  Iti  rigid  canals,  the  arteries  being 
relaxed,  the  sides  of  the  vessels  press,  with  each  impulse  of  the 
heart  on  Uie  surrounding  resisting  wall.  Thus,  there  is  vibra- 
tion, and  murmur  is  painfully  audible  to  tlie  patient.  In  these 
cases  the  symptoms  are  often  developed  in  the  matt  snddea 
manner,  and  recovery,  again,  ia  often  as  equally  sudden"  (xxL, 
Oct.  1869). 

Mr.  Fletcher  givee  another  iuterestiog  case,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing is  a  condensed  report : 

A  lady,  when  young,  experienced  an  oxtraordiimr>'  dogrco  of 
fright  from  a  fall  from  her  horse.  It  waa  a  fortnight  buforc  the 
nervoue  iiyfit«m  at  all  recovered  from  the  shock.  There  is  no 
doubt,  however,  that  eubMcquutit  moral  causes  bad  a  share  in  tho 
full  development  of  the  case.  The  anomalous  sounds  were  pre- 
coded  and  accompanied  by  m  scnsaliou  iu  the  lower  part  of  the 
bowels  which  resembled  the  crawling  of  worms.  The  sound 
consisted  of  a  musical  hellow»-flouud  from  the  descending  aorta, 
which  the  patient  not  inaptly  culled  "  the  chimes."  The  soaud 
was  composed  of  an  irregular  succession  of  musical  tones,  just  as 
tlie  varying  breeze  gives  mclo<ly  to  the  vJi^olinn  harp ;  or  it  resem- 
bled the  sighing  of  the  win<l  through  a  chink  in  a  door,  or 
notes  drawn  at  random  acroHS  the  string  of  a  violin.  It  would 
then  die  away  into  silence,  and  ho  no  more  heard  until  some 
causes  of  mental  agitation  or  sudden  motion  of  the  body  would 
reproduce  it.  About  the  same  period  was  occasionally  heard  a 
musical  sound  proceeding  from  the  lelt  carotid  iu  the  shape  of 
ac  octave,  running  regularly  upwards.  Standera  by,  without  a 
stethoscope,  could  distinctly  hear  it  (Ixxiv.  p.  il2S). 

The  following,  omitted  in  the  section  on  the  influence  of  the 


intvlluct  on  tlio  vcmcIs,  isof  iiit«rc«t  in  ttiU  coiinovlion:  M.  tiley, 
ID  ft  tlivis'ui  written  in  1661,  entitled  HOtdc  experimentaU  sur  Citiit 
du  poult  earotidien  pendant  U  travail  inieUectucl,  »tMe»  that  ho  Auda 
iuereu^ed  frequency  of  cardiac  beats  according  to  ttiu  intensity 
of  the  attention,  and  at  the  sanie  a  dilatation  of  the  cnrotid  artery 
and  a  more  marked  dierotii«m  of  the  cnrotid  pulse,  while  iu  tbo 
radial  the  phenomena  are  reverwid.  Ho  contend*  that  these 
rc§ult«  are  not  dependent  on  vhunges  either  of  cardiac  activity 
or  the  rcBpiratiou,  hut  of  vaKO-motor  influence  {Archives  dt  Neu- 
nlogie,  1882,  p.  246). 

I  had  hoped  to  obtain  some  valuable  illustrations  of  the  influ- 
ence of  emotion  on  the  hloodvesttels  from  Mocso's  p1ethy»nio- 
grapb,  but  the  instrument  required  eucb  dvlicuto  manipulation  tofl 
avoid  error,  that  it  appears  to  he  unsafe  to  draw  any  iuterences 
at  present  from  iu  usb. 

The  attention  directed,  during  the  lart  few  years,  to  the  muscu- 
lar tissues  of  the  bloodvessels  and  to  the  vaso-umtor  nerves,  has 
thrown  great  light  upon  the  long-observed  fuct  of  the  lufluunce 
of  Emotion  upon  the  vessels.  The  pallor  induced  by  Fear,  the 
criin»ou  blush  of  Shame, 

•'OShupal  wlicMUtlij'bliuhT" 

and  the  fluah  of  Rage  (analogous  to  the  turgescence  of  tlie  comb 
in  the  game  cnck  and  turkey),  are  pflycho-phyeical  phenomena 
universally  recognized,  and  indicate  the  remarkable  local  vascu- 
Ur  change*  caused  by  various  feelings  of  the  mind,  independently 
of  tiie  general  di.sturbancc  of  the  circnintion  which  emotional 
excitement  may  produce,  by  acting,  as  already  described,  upon 
the  heart  itself.  The  influence  of  tlic  emotion  on  erectile  tissuea 
belongs  to  the  e>ame  claat*;  in  faot,  the  increased  action  of  tlio 
heart  and  rapidity  of  the  general  circulation  may,  in  this  instance, 
prove  actually  antagonistic  to  local  hypenemia.  Claude  Ber- 
nard's demonstration  of  two  circulations — the  cardiac  and  the 
capillary — the  latter  being  directly  'controlled  by  the  nervous 
system,  and  acting  "separately  upon  each  individual  spot  of  tho 
body,"  is  applicable  here.  It  helps  us  to  understand  how  somo 
parts  of  tlie  system  may  remain  in  their  ordinary  condition, 
while  others  nre  morbidly  affected  or  exhibit  certain  physiologi- 
cal plicnoRiona.  Blushingmay  be  referred  toasatypical  example 
of  the  momentary  paralysis  or  suspension  of  that  voso-motor  nerv* 
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influence  which  indnoes  the  ordinary  contraction  of  the  capil- 
laries; auch  suspension  of  the  contracting  power  bj  an  emotioa 
being  followed  by  congestion  of  the  vessels  of  the  face.  Opposite 
emotions,  according  to  the  same  theory,  either  stimulate  the  con- 
tractors of  the  minute  reasela,  or  simply  permit  their  action  by 
suspending  the  antagonixing  cerebral  influence. 

Fear  of  bad  news  of  Collatinna  alternately  flushed  and  blanched 
the  cheeks  of  Lucrece : 


■■O  hnir  lior  Tear  did  Tnnkr  her  color  tit*, 
y\nl  nd  u  nvca  lliat  on  iHwn  wc  Imy, 
Then  whitu  u  lawn,  the  mk*  look  away." 


80  hnman  is  binshiiig  that,  ac  Darwin  says,  "  It  wonid  require 
an  overwhelming  amount  of  evidence  to  make  us  believe  that  any 
animal  vonid  blush"  (xcv.  p.  311).  He  mentions  three  cases  of 
very  young  children  blushing.  Two  were  under  three;  one  waa 
four;  as  might  be  expected,  idiots  rarely  blush.  Sir  James  Paget, 
at  l>arw,nn'9  request,  observed  carefully  the  extent  of  blushing, 
and  never  found  it  pass  below  the  upper  part  of  the  cheat ;  rarely 
as  low  as  the  collar  bones  and  shoulder-blades;  but  one  instance 
U  recorded  of  the  whole  body  blushing  from  shame.  It  appears, 
although  the  evidence  among  travellers  is  somewhat  contra- 
dictory,  that  there  is  no  race  of  men  in  which  blusliing  doe«  not 
occur. 

The  rcniarknhlo  relation  between  certain  moral  feelings  and 
blushing  ha«  ever  attracted  uttontion,  and  various  explanatiotxs 
have  bt.i'^n  altL-mpled.  Darwin  hax  exhibited  much  ingenuity  in 
proving  that  tliu  funduniuntul  element  in  tlK-  acquircmeul  of  the 
habit  is  the  attention  piiid  to  personal  appearance,  and  not  to 
moral  conduct,  the  contention  being  that  pnniivva)  mnn.  prior  to 
hU  acquiring  much  moral  senstlivoueMS,  would  be  very  sensitive 
■bout  the  appearance  of  his  body.  The  face  being  the  part  most 
regarded,  any  KoniMi  of  shame  in  reference  to  it  would  be  accom- 
paniud  by  a  deaire  to  conceal  it-,  and  the  wi»h  to  restrain  it  would 
aggravate  the  tendency  in  this  region  by  the  conoonlratjon  of  the 
attention  thither.  Kegard  for  the  opinion  of  otiiers  is,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  same  explanation,  the  fundamental  principle  as 
respects  blushing  from  purely  moral  ciiuites. 

Language  derives   several  figurative  expressions    from    this 

iroc,  of  which  the  Germaa  word  for  blushing — schamrikbo — b 


a  striking  example.     In  our  own  language  there  is  no  corre- 
sponding term,  but  the  mun  who  might  seem  never  to  have 
blushed  in  his  life,  aiid  one  thinks  nerer  will,  finds,  when  charged 
vitli  a  Bhameful  act,  no  stronger  expression  for  the  denial  of  i 
than  "  I  should  liiusk  to  do  it." 

Increased  vascularity  under  the  influence  of  Emotion,  chiefl, 
when  sudden,  frequently  causes  extravasation  or  rupture  of  the 
small  bloodvessels.  Such  cases  must  not,  of  course,  be  con 
founded  with  those  in  which  violent  contraction  of  the  voluntary 
muacles  occasions  injury  to  the  vessels  imbedded  in  their  tissue, 
and  consequent  effusion  of  blood.  As  vascularity,  whether  with 
or  without  extravasation  of  blood,  forms  one  of  the  prominent 
ngns  of  inflammation,  it  follows  that  the  illustrations  given,  will 
more  or  leas  merge  into  examples  of  an  inflammatory  condition 
of  the  part,  attended  by  swelling,  tenderness,  and  heat.  In  all, 
however,  the  inflaence  of  mental  states  upon  the  bloodvessels  i 
exhibited. 

Ill  illustration  of  the  influence  of  Fear  or  apprehension  upo 
the  vascular  system,  I  shall  first  give  the  following  example,'  tlio 
ease  of  a  highly  intelligent  lady  well  known  to  myaelf.  Although 
tlio  emotion  had  for  its  object  ntiother  person,  it  none  the  Itisa 
acted  upon  her  own  system : 

One  day  she  was  walking  past  a  public  institution,  and  observed 
a  child,  in  whom  she  was  particularly  interested,  coming  out 
tJimugh  an  iron  gate.  She  saw  that  he  let  go  the  gate  after 
opening  it,  and  that  it  seemed  likely  to  clone  upon  him,  and  coq- 
ctudi-d  that  it  would  do  so  with  such  force  aa  to  crush  his  anklu; 
however,  this  did  not  happen.  "It  was  impossible,"  she  suya, 
"  by  word  or  act  to  be  quick  enough  to  meet  tlic  supposed  erne 
genoy;  and,  in  faet,  I  found  I  could  not  move,  for  such  intuned 
pain  came  on  in  tlie  ankle,  corresponding  to  the  one  which 
thought  the  boy  would  have  injured,  that  I  could  only  put  my. 
band  on  it  to  lessen  its  extreme  painfuhiess.  /  um  sui't  I  did  not 
mott  ^as  U>  itrain  or  sprain  it.  The  walk  home — lliu  distance  of 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile— was  very  laborious,  and  iu  taking  off 
my  stocking  I  found  a  circle  round  the  ankle,  as  if  il  had  brtn  pamled 
tcUh  rftt-currant  juire,  wUh  a  large  spot  of  the  same,  on  the  outer  part. 
By  morning  the  whole  foot  waa  inflamed,  and  I  was  a  prisoner  to 
my  bed  for  many  days." 

'  6m  sI«o  Hktiiml  uf  Pifcbologlcsl  HcdlelDe,  4ih  edltioo,  p.  239.' 
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A  very  similar  ciqiprience  i«  related  by  Dr.  Marmise,  of  Bor* 
deaux,  of  a  lady's  maid  who  was  present  when  her  niiatresR  was 
bled,  whom  she  had  a»«idii©u«ly  iiureed  for  a  long  time.  She 
experienced  so  powerful  an  emotion,  that  at  the  moment  when 
the  Rurj^eon  put  his  lancet  into  the  patient's  arm,  she  fell  in  the 
bend  of  the  elbow  the  sensation  of  a  prit-k,  and  shortly  after  there 
appeared  an  ecchymosis  at  this  spot  (Vnim  MAUeale,  1862). 

A  very  interestinj;  example  of  a  locftl  aflection,  caused  by  an 
excited  imagination,  is  reported  hy  Tissot,  on  tLe  authority  of 
Koffrnnnn.  A  man  believed  that  he  saw  and  was  seized  by  a 
spe(^tre,  and  was  terribly  frightened.  One  of  liis  feet  immediaiely 
booame  red  and  swollen,  and  afterwards  suppurated.  ILo  bc<«mo 
also  convulsed  and  delirioua.  It  is  not  staled  distinctly  whether 
he  fancied  the  spectre  seiBed  him  by  tlie  afl'ceted  foot.  If  «ucb 
was  the  case,  the  narrative  would  derive  additional  interest  from 
the  cirvumstatice  tliat  the  site  of  the  bodily  affection  was  detcr- 
miuod  by,  and  corresponded  to,  the  locality  imaged  in  the  mind. 
The  fact,  in  any  cose,  remains,  that  fright  produced  iuHamnmtion 
and  Huppuratiou  of  one  of  the  feet  (xxxv.,  &epL  186a,  p.  164).  The 
same  authority  records  the  case  of  a  young  rami  who  was  thrown 
into  a  passion,  upon  which  hia  left  ankle  became  swollen  and 
painful.     The  knee  also  was  similarly  affected  afterwards. 

Pear  during  sleep  is  stated  to  have  caused  local  inflammation 
correaponding  with  the  ima^  present  in  the  mind  in  a  dream. 
In  the  BifiUoth^(pit  choisk  dc  Mtdccinc,  by  Planquc,  tome  v\,  p.  108, 
is  the  following  case:  A  man,  thirty  years  of  age,  healthy  and 
robust,  saw  in  a  dream  a  Pole  with  a  atone  in  his  hand,  which  he 
threw  at  his  breast.  The  vivid  shock  awoke  hira,  and  then  he 
found  that  there  was  on  bis  cheat  [dans  U  rnhnc  endroU)  a  round 
mark,  having  the  appeariince  of  a  bruise.  Next  day  there  waa 
BO  much  swelling,  etc.,  that  a  surgeon  wa^  requested  to  see  it, 
who,  foaring  a  slough,  scarified  the  part,  and  relieved  it.  Tfae 
wound  healed  in  a  Bhort  time.  Without  more  definite  informa- 
tion, it  would  not  be  safe  to  build  a  theory  upon  this  case,  but 
looking  at  the  previous  one  of  the  spectre,  and  others  equally 
well  authenticated,  there  appears  no  reason  to  doubt  tliat  the 
dream  and  the  inflammatory  action  of  the  skin  stood  in  the 
relation  of  cause  and  effect.  Ha<l  there  been  anything  incredible 
in  the  dream  acting  as  a  cause,  we  might  have  thought  it  possible 
that  the  man  had  unawares  i*eceived  a  blow,  the  previous  day,  in 
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the  region  of  the  hruise,  and  tliat  it  had  Buggested  the  dream. 
lu  admiftflion  as  evidence  must  then  be  determined  bv  the  authcn- 
iicit^  of  other  examples,  whether  occurring  when  a  pereou  is 
).ftwske  or  daring  steep. 

A  powerftil  mental  impression  produced,  in  the  following 
insUince,  physical  effects  correfiponding  in  their  locality  to  thoee 
anticipated  in  another  person : 

ill  the  ifedicat  and  Suryieat  Journal,  May,  1835,  a  cam  is 
recorded  "  as  hav-ing  happened  in  Francv,  in  the  practice  of  M. 
DicK,  a  French  surgeon,  of  a  lady,  who  is  designated  as  Mudumo 

0 ,  aged  24  year*,  whoso  lips  and  mouth  became  suddenly 

enormously  Bwolliiu,  from  having  seen  n  child  of  a  few  years  old 
pass  the  ahurp  blade  of  a  knife  between  Its  lips  without  even 
catting  itself,  which  intumescence  it  required  the  usual  upplica- 
tiona  to  subdue,  and  which  is  represented  to  bavu  bad  an  appear- 
ance similar  to  that  produced  by  tho  sting  ofawasp,  or  soind 
other  poisonone  insect,  which  there  was  no  possibility  of  having 
occurred.  This  case  is  curious,  as  thu  organ  uSectcd  was  tho 
same  as  the  one  for  the  apprehension  for  which,  in  the  child,  the 
nervous  horror  was  experienced.  How  nature  acted  in  this  case  fl 
it  ie,  of  coarse,  imposaible  to  suppose  "  (xli.  p.  51).  " 

In  a  caso  recorded  by  Lnuzanufl,  mental  excitement  from  a 
alight  cause  produced  signs  of  local  vascular  disturbance;  prob>  fl 
ably  mere  Attention,  without  an  emotional  state  being  arouseil,  ^ 
would  have  hardly  sufficed  to  do  so.  A  young  woman  witiietsed 
tlie  lancing  of  an  abscess  in  the  axilla,  and  not  only  did  she  immo> 
dintely  experience  pain  in  that  region,  hut  this  was  followed  bj 
inflammation  and  a  decided  swelling  (Ix.  p.  154). 

It  may  at  first  sight  seem  an  extraordinary,  almost  incredible 
thing,  that  the  action  of  the  emotions  should  produce  congestion 
in  any  ilearly  circumscribed  spot,  that  spot  being  determined  by 
the  direction  of  the  thoughts  at  the  moment;  but  tacts  of  the 
tame  kind,  though  less  striking  in  their  results,  are  familiar  to 
all.  Thus,  no  one  would  regard  it  as  remarkable  that  on  pict- 
uring one's  self  in  a  dangerous  position — tlie  foot,  for  instance, 
caught  in  a  man-trap— the  limb  should  start  spasmodically,  or 
experience  a  sensation  of  discomfort  or  actual  pain.  Yet  so 
simple  a  phenomenon  involves  the  same  principle  as  tlie  other 
more  striking  fact — the  localization  of  thought  or  emotion  in  th' 
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body,  indicated  by  Bome  external  signs  more  or  less  marked 
according  to  the  age,  sex,  constitution,  or  health. 

Although  repeating  what  has  already  been  said  in  the  chapter 
on  tlie  iiiHuence  of  the  Intellect  upon  the  involuntary  muaclea, 
we  may  observe  that  the  fundamental  principle  upon  which  the 
class  of  phenomena  now  under  consideration  depends  is  this: 
that  the  mere  circumstance  of  thinking  of  any  part  of  the  body, 
whatever  may  be  the  exciting  cause,  tends  to  augment  the  local 
afllux  of  blood,  and  innervation.  Motion  or  sensation,  or  bolbt 
occur  in  the  locality  to  which  the  thoughts  are  directed;  but  this 
effect  is  greatly  intensified  if  accompanied  by  a  powerful  emotioD. 

Simple  as  this  law  is,  it  does,  in  fact,  embrace  and  explaio 
numerous  facta  which  appear  at  first  sight  inexplicable,  or  to 
require  more  complete  explanation. 

Thus,  if  I  see  an  injury  done  to  the  limb  of  anotlier,  my  thought 
is  turned  to  it,  and  by  an  inevitable  association  of  ideas,  based, 
in  this  case,  on  the  far-reaching  law  of  self-preservation,  it  is  also 
directed  to  my  own  limb,  and  naturally  to  the  corresponding  one. 
Hence  some  etlect  is  almost  sure  to  tbllow — whether  slight,  or  so 
decided  as  to  leave  its  mark  upon  the  tissues,  or  cause  intense 
pain,  muKt  depend  upon  the  force  of  the  impulse  conveyed  from 
the  bruin,  nnd  the  sensibility  of  the  itidividual's  system. 

The  cvidcn(!C  wliidi  cjiti  be  adduced  to  establish  a  concurrent 
al}<^tioii  b^-twccn  ttic  ^nic  limb  or  region  of  our  own  body  as 
that  of  niiotlicr  person  upon  which  our  ima^nntion  is  riveted,  is 
confirmed  by  the  movemetits,  nol  hidden  from  the  view,  which 
wo  instinctively  pcrfonn.  Thus,  if  wc  observe  a  man  receive  an 
injury  to  any  part  of  the  body,  we  JVequcnlly  apply  our  own  hand 
to  the  corresponding  part  of  our  own  body.  It  may  be  said  this 
is  the  consequence  of  a  sensation  of  a  painful  kind  experienced 
by  ourselves  in  tlio  pnrt.  Posi^ibly,  but  if  so,  the  explanation  is 
itself  a  proof  of  tlie  position  wc  seek  to  maintain ;  if.  on  the  other 
hand,  these  extoTiat  movements  constitute  an  independent  dories 
of  fauts,  it  may  be  inferred  from  the  relation  existing  betxveen  tha 
vivid  image  in  the  mind  of  a  certain  person's  limb,  and  his  cor- 
responding member,  that  a  like  relation  may  exist  between  the 
former  factor  nnd  mltnuil  movements.  In  this  connection  it  IS 
also  curious  to  observe  how  constantly  it  happens  tlmt,  without 
the  occurrence  of  any  accident  calculated  to  direct  the  attention 
strongly  to  a  particular  limb  of  another  person,  wc  assume  tlio 
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attitude  of  the  pt'moii  wc  arc  conversing  witb.  A  places  hin  arma 
akimbo;  fi  uutoruuticully  doe«  the  8amc.  A  Hcratcbes  bin]i>elt'; 
B  follows  bis  «xaniplo,  Uetice  cbe  cootagioa  of  bad  habita; 
hence  tbv  iiiiportaoce  of  gnod  cxatitple.  Itut  tbe  bearing  of  tbese 
every-duy  fuels  upon  tbu  8ubjcc-t  under  conaideration  i»  simply 
thia:  if  there  be  «o  markud  a  change  in  tbe  outer  man  corre- 

[>ndtiig  witb  another  person's  condition,  there  U  no  reason  to 
Hfluubt  au  auulogoui<  obnngc  in  the  inner  man.  Call  it  imitation, 
or  sympathy,  or  imiigination,  or  what  you  will,  the  power  which 
it  exeroisea  ia  so  obvious  m  those  pans  of  tbe  l)ody  which  can  bo 
seen,  that  wc  can  bnvc  little  diOiculty  in  inferring  ehiuigea  from 
the  same  cause  in  tho«e  part:^  wliicb  cannot  be  seen.  If  A'«  hand 
is  inetiuctivcly  placed  ou  the  breast  when  he  scan  B  plunge  ft 
daggi-r  in  bix,  |]ii>rc  is  every  reaj^on  to  believe  that  there  may  be 
bidden  tnoremcnis  in  tbe  muscular  coat  of  the  vessels,  not  lees 
definite,  and  resulting  from  a  commoi]  law. 

The  influence  of  emotions  on  the  bloodi'eflsels  aids  in  deter> 
mining  a  hmo  of  Trmptrrif'trf,  us  we  have  seen  to  he  the  case  in 
purely  intelloctuul  operations  (sec  p.  124).  The  expcrimonts  of 
Dr.  Lomburd  are  avuilnble  here  also.  Poetical  and  prose  com- 
poeitionH  of  an  emotional  character  were  employed  by  him  to 
arooee  tbe  feelings.  lie  found  that  their  influence  on  tbe  temper* 
kWnre  of  tbe  bead  showed  itself  more  quickly  and  in  a  more 
marked  manner  than  in  intellectual  exertion.  As  in  tbe  previous 
experiments  each  region  of  tbe  head  was  tested  eeparately,  tbe 
areas  selected  for  examination  being  the  same  as  in  the  corr^ 
sponding  experiments  (see  p.  12(i  of  this  work). 

Dr.  Lombard  also  found  that  emotional  activity,  like  intellectual 
vork,  causes  a  rise  of  temperature  different  in  all  three  regions  of 
the  head;  that  less  ditfereoce  exists  in  tbe  rapidity  and  degree  of 
rifte  of  temperature  in  different  regions  in  emotional  activity  than 
in  intellectual  work,  bnt  that  tbe  order  of  the  regions,  with  regard 
to  tbe  oomparatire  degree  of  rise  of  temperature  is,  so  far  as  the 
three  spaces  in  question  are  concerned,  the  same  in  both  caacfl 
(Mi.  p.  177).' 

I  I>r.  Lomtxin)  ItclloTci  Ihnl  al)  ihc  hlufhcr  dngrvo*  of  riw  of  UtrnperatiiTP  at  the 

tlvrfbe*  of  the  hud,  during  both  iiilfllrctiinl  and  nnnlional  Aulivily,  are  "  tn  p»rt 

f  wring  to  vmcuUt  dlituiliBiicQ. ' '     Tbo  riic  of  tcmponilun  of  acnrl;  O.V*  F.,  «bi«rv«d 

%j  H.  Brock •ftorua  minuMi'  roullng  aluud,  would  apiMwr  tu  b«  (mrily  diw  to  the 

■boTC  CUM  (note,  p.  90S). 
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ivpLUBNce  or  THK  BUOTIONS 

The  efTect  of  moderate  anger  on  temperature  n'as  examined  in 
four  infltaitcen,  in  the  same  individual,  the  examinations  being 
made  when  the  fir6t  intensity  of  [tassion  had  subsided,  and  indig- 
nation had  succeeded.  The  quickened  circulation  and  rcBpiration 
had  Bubaided,  and  the  color  of  the  face  was  not  heightened.  Id 
one  instance  nothing  definite  was  observed ;  in  the  other  three 
the  results  were  well  defined.  Those  are  tubulated  most  minutely, 
and  are  too  elaborate  to  he  introduced  here.  As  an  illustration, 
however,  of  the  results  obtained  in  one  experiment  we  give  the 
following  figures. 


Examination  of  Sd  district,  8d  tier,  anterior  region,  lejt  side, 

-|-  SigDificM  rind  Of  iMnpcrnlurv  abore  Marti ng-|K>iiit. 
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+  12" 
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Ib  Ull*  «i)iotiiBDiil  tbe  riae  of  tunjionitlira  ahore  (tartiriK-pnitit  wn>  only  O.OITS* 
fla  Uiu  Walk  btiii);  fnlifmipt^,  but  It  tv*a  fKim  maaoytaca  t<>  0.0&T<t",  Mag  ui 
InerwiiB  of  0.0108*  Jn  thc«igbl  mintilMorit*  oonlinuMice. 

one  case  the  subject  was  "  much  vexed  "  and  the  tempero- 
which  had  been  raised  in  tlife  first  place  by  conversation,  wTia 
further  and  decidedly  increased  by  vexation,  the  increaw  being 
0.0432'*  JET,     It  should  he  observed  tliat  after  the  complete  dts«p- 
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pearance  of  the  mental  distorbance,  the  tomperuture  still  remained 
above  lia  6nl  level,  falUnj^  only  very  slowly  (xci,  p.  205).  Dr. 
Lonibanl  observes  that  from  these  and  otiier  experiments,  "it 
would  seem  not  unlikely  that  the  comparative  effect  on  the 
temperature  of  different  spaces  of  anger  and  vexation  follows  a 
similar  rule  to  that  uenally  ap[)lii.-able  to  intellectual  work  and 
(he  particular  kind  of  emotional  activity  which  we  have  princi* 
pally  studied  "  (p.  207),  and  he  summarizes  his  general  concttt- 
uons  by  saying  that  "  all  parts  of  the  surface  of  the  head — even 
when  taken  in  small  subdivisions — show  an  increase  of  tempera- 
ture during  all  kinds  of  mental  work ;  hut  that  some  parts  aro 
nauAlly  more  active  in  this  respect  than  others;  although  here, 
again,  tlie  different  parts  seem  to  be  able  to  supply  each  other'a 
places — the  commonly  less  active  part  not  infrequently  superi<cd- 
ing  its  ordinary  superior"  (p.  20S). 

or  course,  a  (juestion  of  great  interest  arises  here,  namely,  how 
far  the  temperatures  of  points  of  the  outer  surface  represent  the 
temperatures  of  points  of  the  convolutions  beneath  "!  Dr.  Lom- 
bartl's  reply  is,  that  while  tliere  is  no  certainty  that  the  relative 
temperatures  of  small  auhdivisions  of  the  outer  surface  reprCMnt 
with  exactitude  the  relative  temperatures  of  ihouuderlyinjr  tracts 
of  brain  i^urtace,  it  is  highly  probalile  that  in  tlic  l»r*^-r  ureas 
"the  relative  devntions  of  temperature,  daring  mental  exorciHO, 
do  represent  with  considerable  con-ectness  tlie  relative  dogrcca  of 
ftinctional  activity  of  the  corresponding  underlying  ponious  of 
brain  surracc  "  (xci.  p.  200). 

Sir  Jame^  Paget  observes  that  "  Habitual  or  very  frequent 
coldncMi  of  the  I'cct  probably  iudicnte»  a  contraction  of  the  small 
bloodva«»cl«  dependent  on  disorders  of  nervoust  supply.  For  the 
phenomena  are  very  variable.  Home  patients  have  aiieh  feet  aa, 
they  eny,  cannot  be  warmed:  they  are  cold  all  night,  cold  white 
lay  wrapped  in  warm  flannel ;  and  even  when  warmeil,  they  may 
become  cold  under  mentnl  influenoe.  Uut  in  eonie  the  feet,  after 
being  cold  all  day,  ilunh  in  the  evening;  in  others  they  become 
re<l,  and  even  ptiinfully  hot,  pu>-.xling  the  student  of  diagnosis. 
Sueb  \-tiriationd,  in  the  state  of  the  bloodvessels  in  any  part,  seem 
to  tell  of  nervous  disorden*  overrunning  from  tlie  cerebro-siiinal 
into  the  vaj<o-motor  system."  "  Many  eeiisilive  persons  shiver  at 
very  slight  provocation;  for  instance,  when  liiey  are  in  pain  or 
anxious.    ...    In  hysterical  porsuus,a  shivering  may  take  the 
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pluco  of  an  ordiiiRrj*  h^-8t«ric  fit.     .    .     .     Merv  nervous  «xcite- 
nioiit  limy  rui^c  tlie  tctnpcnitiirc  to  at  Icii8t  101°  "  (xliz.  p.  197).' 

Tbe  octiurrvncc  of  hemurrliagu  in  tlic  bmiii  and  lungs  in  coiineo- 
tiou  vrith  emotional  vxcitenieiit,  niuy  hem  b«  brivfly  rofvrrcti  to. 

KorrciiB  of  Vk98eL8  of  Krais. — The  etinuilating  influent  of 
Etuotiou  on  the  corobrnl  vcs^d^,  «liort  of  rupture,  i«  wituce^ed  in 
caaes  in  wbidi  the  eurfac-c  of  tlio  brnin  \«  cxpovicd  by  uccidcnL 
One  i«  recorded  in  the  Mfilko-Vhirur<ficat  Rreieir  (No.  46,  p.  866). 
A  robust  young  muii  lo«t  u  oon«iderable  portion  of  bii*  ekull. 
"When  excited  by  pain.  Fear,  or  Anger,  his  bruin  protrutlvd 
grcutl/t  so  a8  soinvtimcd  to  disturb  the  drc«Mng«,  which  wore 
□ccoK«itnly  applied  looi^cly;  and  it  throbbed  tumultuoualy,  in 
■ccordanee  witli  tbe  arterial  pulButioiia,"  la  such  a  etitte,  it  t» 
ea»y  to  uaderatand  un  apoplectic  »uquencc.  Vwo-raotor  spwm 
may  slio  cuubc  rupture  of  the  vc^cK 

lo  March,  1870,  »  coee  of  apoplexy  from  Fright  and  Anger 
occurred  iit  Bradford,  for  the  particulars  of  which  I  um  indebted 
to  Dr.  Bell.  A  innu  who  bad  previously  tbreiitenvd  violence  to 
some  persons  in  tbe  house  where  a  woman  lived,  threw  a  stone 
against  one  of  tlie  windows.  This  woman,  aged  56,  nimbly  come 
up  from  the  cellar,  went  across  the  road  lo  make  inquiry,  croased 
to  her  own  bouse  again,  complained  of  her  band  feeling  numb, 
went  upstairs,  threw  herself  upon  the  bud,  and  became  insensible. 
This  occurred  about  7  P.a.  Dr.  Bell  saw  her  at  9  P.M.,  when  he 
found  the  right  side,  but  not  tlie  face,  paralyzed.  The  patient 
occasionally  opened  her  eyes  nud  looked  about.  Died  about 
2  A.M.,  st'vcn  hours  after  the  attack.  Autopsi/t  eighteen  hours 
after  death.  "Wry  fat.  On  opening  the  head,  the  superficial 
Te«eeU  were  found  very  full  of  black  blood;  and  od  removing 
the  brain  there  were  several  ounces  of  bloody  eeram  about  the 
medulla  oblongata.  On  slicing  there  was  seen  a  hirge  pitchy 
black  clot  equal  to  size  of  fist  in  loft  middle  lube,  opening  into 
left  lateral  ventricle,  between  corpus  striatum  and  optic  thalamus, 
burellng  through  septum  lucldum  into  right  ventricle  and  tilling 
it  with  bloody  serum.  Tbe  descending  cornua  of  both  lateral 
ventricles  were  filled  with  bloody  serum,  which  bad  also  buret 
through  tbe  base  of  the  brain.    Kothing  apparently  amias  with 

*  Dr.  BocbUntr,  of  St.  Pounburs,  bni  made  a  numliBr  of  obacrvtUont  on  llw 
l«arip)iraliin>  uT  tlie  iiuui*,  (bnirin)!  iu  hll  Id  vnrU.iin  f.>nni  of  Inwnltj,  ctki  gnM 
nwoial  ncilfBiMtl  (Su  I'Mcnbutgar  M«diciiu*clia  Wocli«iiubrift,  ISTB,  1081). 
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the  mednlla.  Tlie  left  ventricle  of  the  bosrt  wm  considerably 
hypcrtrophieJ  and  contraL-ted ;  no  diseaee  of  the  valves  or  aorta; 
did  not  notice  any  diitcase  of  the  vcssoIb  of  the  hraiii,  but  sup* 
po«o  Buch  must  have  been  the  case,  and  that  an  unusually  power* 
fill  heart,  suddenly  acting  upon  weakened  cerebral  arteries, 
caused  their  rupture.  t»he  bad  been  remarkably  healthy.  Xothing 
unusnal  was  observed  about  her  immediately  before  she  ran 
Qpstairs." 

In  May,  1878,  a  well-knowD  stockbroker  in  Paris,  M.  Rod- 
riques,  fell  down  in  a  fit  which  proved  to  be  apoplectic,  dying  a 
few  hours  afterwards,  under  the  following  circumstances.  The 
body  of  a  man  was  found  in  the  Buis  de  Boulogne,  shot  through 
the  head.  This  was  found  to  be  tlie  vaUt  de  ehambre  of  M.  Rod- 
riques,  and  it  was  on  communicating  the  fact  to  his  master  that 
the  fatality  occurred. 

John  Ilunter  adduces,  as  an  instance  of  "mental  emotion"  indue* 
ing  apoplexy,  the  case  of  "  the  person  who  invented  or  applied  the 
steam  engine  to  tlie  sailing  of  ships,  and  who,  when  it  wtis  before 
tlie  Committee  of  the  Society  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  was  taken  at 
once  with  an  apoplectic  stroke,  of  which  he  died  in  about  twenty- 
four  hour*"  i Posthumous  Papfrs,  vol.  i,  p,  264). 

In  the  La/uvl,  of  Nov.  16,  1867,  occurs  a  good  example  of  the 
influence  of  Joy  succeeding  Anxiety  in  inducing  death,  recorded 
by  the  n^istxmr  of  Fretiton,  Lancashire.  The  subject  was  a 
female,  aged  48,  the  wife  of  an  overlooker.  It  appears  that  the 
daughter  of  the  deceased  was  travelling  by  railway  when  a  colli- 
noD  occnrreil,  which  caused  ir^ury  to  a  large  number  of  pa-'u>«n- 
gers.  Alarming  rc]iorts  concerning  the  accident  had  reached  tlie 
mother  n«  she  was  wailing  at  the  station  for  her  daughter,  who 
,  MOD  after  arrived  unhurt.  Tlie  transport  of  joy,  supervening  on 
ft  atftto  of  mental  unxioty,  wai<  more  than  her  physical  orgauirjition 
«ouIt)  bear.  The  mother,  after  clasping  her  child  in  her  arms, 
fell  down  in  a  fit  and  expired  twelve  hniirs  afterwardfl.  In  the 
medical  ceriitiente  the  case  was  returned  as  "apoplexy."  It 
recalls  the  observation  of  Ualler  that  "  excessive  and  sudden  Joy 
often  kills  by  increasing  the  motion  of  tlie  blootl,  aiid  exeiting  a 
true  apoplexy.'' 

Dr.  Uuah,  in  his  cnay  "On  the  Influence  of  the  Revolution 
npon  the  Human  Body,"  states  that  more  instances  of  apoplexy 
occurred  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  in  the  winter  of  1774->>, 
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tliati  hiiJ  bitcii  ktiowi)  in  previous  years.  Ho  says,  "  I  sliould 
liave  hesitated  iu  recording  this  fact,  hud  I  not  found  the  obsvr- 
Tfttion  supported  by  a  fact  of  the  samo  kind,  and  produced  hy  A 
ncurly  sitnilar  cause,  in  the  appendix  to  the  practical  works  of 
Dr.  Bagliv),  Professor  of  Physic  and  Anatomy  at  Rome.  After 
a  very  wet  season  in  the  winter  of  1694-.'i,  he  informs  us  that 
'  apoplexies  displayed  their  rage ;  and  perhaps  some  part  of  this 
epidemic  illness  was  owing  to  the  universal  grief  and  domestic 
care  occasioned  by  all  Europe  being  engaged  in  a  war.  Alt  com- 
merce was  disturbed,  and  nil  the  avenues  of  peace  blocked  up, 
so  that  the  strongest  heart  could  scarcely  bear  the  thoughts  of  it. 
The  winter  of  1774-5  was  u  period  of  uncommon  anxiety  among 
the  citizens  of  America.  Every  countenance  wore  the  marks  of 
painful  solicitude  for  the  event  of  a  petition  to  the  throne  of 
Brilaii),  which  whs  to  determine  whether  reconciliation,  or  a 
civil  war,  with  all  its  terrible  and  distressing  consequences,  was 
to  take  place.  The  apoplectic  fit  which  deprived  tliu  world  of  the 
talents  and  virtues  of  Peyton  Randolph,  while  he  tilled  the  chair 
of  Congress,  in  1776,  appeared  to  be  occasioned  in  part  by  the 
pressure  of  the  iinccrlainty  of  those  great  events  upon  his  mind. 
To  the  niim«  of  this  illustrious  patriot  several  others  might  be 
added,  who  wer«  affected  by  the  apoplexy  in  the  same  meniomble 
year"(lxi.,i.  p.  131). 

In  many  cases  of  death  from  emotional  excitement  it  is  impos- 
Bible  to  doturminc,  from  Uie  absence  of  particulars,  whether 
lesion  of  the  heart  or  brain  has  been  the  cautte  of  the  fatal 
result;  a*  for  example  with  Isocratee,  to  whom  Milton's  lines 
refer : 

"Aa  Ihiit  (lislmutnl  viclorj 
M  Clivmnra,  riitul  Ia  liUrny, 
KillvJ  wlUi  npon  ibat  old  man  o1iHiii«nt." 


l>id  ho  die  of  apoplexy  or  "a  broken  heart?"    It  is  impowibl 
to  siy. 

Rupture  of  Puuiohary  Vksskls. — Doscuret  rcconls  tbe  ease 
of  a  woman,  aged  64,  subject  to  violent  fits  of  passion,  in  one  of 
which-"  her  little  eyes  simrklcd,  her  face  was  iiycctwl.  her  largo 
jugulars  were  distended,  and  a  violent  tit  of  coughing  brought 
up,  in  my  presence,  btoody  expectoration  of  a  bright  color."  She 
was  relieved  by  bleeding,  etc 

Under  this  head  falls  the  story  told  of  a  Doge  of  Tcnieo,  FroDcta 
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Pnpcari,  who,  in  14.17,  died  suddenly  from  lisemoptysia  on  bearing 
the  bell  of  St.  Murk 'a  uniiotiiice  htB  saccessor  (SiBmouili  und  Daru, 
vol.  i.). 

Dr.  Sweetser  cites  from  BrouBRais  the  caae  of  a  lady,  "  who  on 
feeling  a  living  frog  fall  into  her  l)oaom  from  the  claws  of  a  hird 
of  prey,  whilst  she  waa  sitting  on  the  grass,  was  instantly  seized 
with  such  a  profuse  bleeding  from  the  lungs  that  she  survived 
but  a  few  mintiteR"  {xliii.  p.  28). 

BLOotiY  SvKAT. — The  rupluro  of  the  cutaneous  capillaries,  or 
the  traneudatjon  through  their  walls  of  blood  8o  a«  to  ocai»ioii 
**Mtnguineuu«  perapi ration,"  should  be  ouumeratcd  here  nmong 
the  rL-Huli8  of  emotional  excitement. 

I  can,  however,  only  refer  to  one  well-marked  cose  of  the  kind 
— that  of  a  "sailor,  aged  SO,  who  was  so  alarmed  by  a  storm  that 
he  not  only  fi-Ii  on  the  deek  speechless,  bat  on  going  to  him, 
Paulini  observed  large  dropit  of  pcmtpiration  of  a  bright  red  color 
on  bis  face.  At  first  he  imagined  that  the  blood  came  from  the 
no9c,  or  that  the  man  had  it\jurcd  him8«lf  by  falling;  but  on 
wiping  off  the  reel  drops  from  tlie  face,  he  was  astonished  to  see 
ftv«h  ones  titart  up  in  their  place.  Tlii»  colored  perspiration 
oozed  out  from  ditfcront  parts  of  the  fureliead,  cheeks,  and  chin; 
but  it  was  not  <»nfined  to  the«e  parts,  for  on  opening  his  dre»s  he 
found  it  formed  on  the  nei-k  and  ehvst.  On  wiping  ami  ^^urefully 
cxaiuiuing  the  skin,  he  ditttinctly  observed  the  red  fluid  vKuding 
from  the  orifices  of  the  sudoriparous  duets.  So  deeply  stained 
was  the  flnid  that  on  taking  hold  of  the  handkerchief  with  vihich 
it  was  wiped  off,  the  fingers  were  made  quite  bloody.  As  the 
bloody  penpiralion  wawl,  the  man's  speech  returned"  (Ixxi. 

p.  my 

Before  passing  from  the  bloodvcsgels,  we  should  notice  the 
brilliancy  of  the  eye  caused  by  certain  emotional  states,  as  joy; 
partly  due  to  tension  of  the  muscles  of  the  eyeball,  but  also  to 
lliv  h<.'i^htened  vuMcularitv. 

There  are  several  references  to  the  appearance  of  the  eyes 
under  tlic  influence  of  anger  in  the  Iliad. 


t  Tie  iDtoratinK  loot  hm  Mcentlf  bean  nooidcd  by  Mr.  Frank  nuokland,  in 
Land  uid  WaUr,  (but  •  hlppopotamu*,  bving  »iL'«aivL'ly  Mvnge  nftvr  licr  oodSim* 
ntnt,  pcnpired  pmiVucljr,  tb«  pcnpimlion  twitijc  the  color  at  blood.  ProAMOr 
OuUItm  Tiwad  on  oxaminalluD  that  It  oiintaliied  niiinuroui  blood-ooipuiolttL 
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The  appearnnco  of  the  eye  in  fiercoi(ei<9  «nd  fear  is  bcftutifully 
deacribcd  \a  "  Hokeby :" 

^  "  RSdlni^  )i1«  ffrer,  lott  fucoien  tpy  '  ^^h 

■  The  ijinrkU  of  hii  iwarthy  cy«."  ^H 

Scott  remarks  on  these  lines,  "AAer  one  of  the  recent  battles, 
in  which  the  Irish  rebels  were  defeated,  one  of  their  most  active 
leaders  va»  found  in  a  bog  in  which  he  was  immersed  up  to  the 
middle,  while  his  head  was  concealed  by  an  impending  ledge  of 
turf.  Being  detected  and  seized  notwithatanding  his  precaation, 
he  became  solicitous  to  know  how  his  retreat  had  been  discovered. 
*I  canght,"  answered  the  Sutherland  Highlander,  'the  sparkle  of  j 
your  eye.'  Those  who  are  a<?PUstomed  to  mark  hares  ujion  their  I 
form,  usually  discover  them  by  the  same  circumstance"  (Canto 
iii.,  Slan/.a  iv.). 

Of  Augustus  it  is  said  that,  "  like  Apollo,  his  eyes  were  clear, 
and  he  affected  tn  have  it  thought  that  tliey  ponscssed  some  divine 
irradiation,  and  wai<  well  plensed  if  when  he  iixed  his  eyes  upon 
anybody,  they  held  down  their  eyes  as  if  overcome  by  the  glaring 
brightnet<H  of  the  sun." 

TuE  Ikis. — The  influence!  of  Emotion  upon  the  iris  is  shown  in 
Terror  by  tlio  widely  dilated  pupil.  Gratiolot  calls  it  the  pathog- 
nomonic 8ign  of  this  emotion.  "Son  disque  noir  semble  quel- 
i(Ucfois  avoir  cnvahi  Ic  ocrolc  itntier  de  I'iris;  I'tuil  semblc  regarder 
ttlors  dans  dos  t6iicbre«i  profondes.  Une  pupille  coiitruot^e  ne  , 
convicnt  paw  A  cettc  passion"  (xv.  p.  879).  Here  it  wonld  seem  I 
that  the  action  of  the  (^ympalhetic  nerve  supplyinif  the  radiating 
fibres  of  the  iris,  li?  allowed  full  sway  by  the  leinporary  suspen- 
sioii  or  ]iarulysia  of  ibo  function  of  the  antagonizing  corebriv 
spinal  nerve  {third  nerve),  induced  by  ihc  shock  of  fright.  It 
may  be  noted  that  the  modern  doctrine  respecting  the  antagonism 
of  eympHthotic  and  ccrcbro-spinal  nerves,  has  sprung  from  a 
study  of  the  supply  of  nerves  to  the  radiating  and  circular  fibres 
of  the  iris  from  these  two  systems,  "the  phenomena  which  take 
place  in  vessels  beiug  assimilated,"  as  Bernard  observes,  "to 
those  which  occur  in  the  iris"  (1872);  contraction  of  the  radiat* 
ing  fibres  of  the  iris  answering  to  the  contraction  of  the  capiU 
laries;  that  of  the  circular  fibres  to  their  active  dilatation.  Thns, 
Terror  dilates  the  pupil  because  it  allows  the  sympathetic  free 
play  upon  certain  muscular  fibres  of  the  iris,  and  induces  pallor 
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hy  ollowtiig  tlie  Bj'nipatlietic  to  coutract  the  superfiuial  capiI-1 
Inrics. 

Mr.  J.  W.  CInrk  (see  p.  67)  informs  me  that  be  has  been! 
nuiking  observations  on  the  dilatation  of  the  pupti  in  two  dogs, 
nnil  tJmt  be  ha^  not  the  smallettt  doubt  that  fear  caaees  dilation 
of  the  pupil.  The  fear  of  tailing  and  the  fear  of  b«ing  beaten 
induced  it.  Other  forma  of  exciti?ment,  however,  appear  also  to  fl 
caunc  dilatation.  Anothfr  geiitlemnn,  who  baa  obeerved  the  efFects 
of  emotion  on  the  pupiU  of  bis  parrot,  eays  its  pupils  dilate  with 
plca«urv  and  oontrnct  with  di)t|)1ea8ure.  fl 

I>r,  Wilks,  to  whom  I  reoeiiliy  applied  for  any  observations  he 
might  hove  matic  on  his  historic  parrot.'  writtja  to  me  under  date 
Feb.  22,  1883:  "I  have  long  observed  the  eyfe  of  my  parrot.  It  f 
is  constantly  vacillating;  when  frightened  and  angry  the  pupil 
18  contracted,  when  good  tempered  it  is  dilated.  When  being 
stroked  and  pleased,  the  pupil  widely  dilates.  It  ban  long  been 
known  in  my  house  as  the 'benevolent  eye.'"  In  the  human 
being  I  have  thought  that  the  same  fact  i8  to  be  observed.  I  have  _ 
mode  inquiries  among  friend.'*,  nnd  I  have  found  that  the  thing  ia  fl 
known  to  certain  per^on» — that  pleasurable  emotion  will  cause 
dilatation  of  the  pupil.  I  um  assured  that  the  entry  of  a  gentle- 
man into  ft  room  where  tliere  is  a  lady  who  has  ii  poiicbant  for 
bini,.will  cauHC  an  expression  unmistakable  to  another  woman, 
and  lliHt  part  of  this  is  due  to  tbt*  dilatation  of  the  pupil.  I 
think  Uiilzuc-  may  bo  admitted  as  a  mufiter  of  jibysiognoiny,  and 
be  says  the  same'  Be  speaks  of  a  girl  at  church,  concentrated 
upon  ruligiouD  acts,  putting  on  an  angelic  look  with  birgi-  pupils, 
I  am  now  imjuiringof  artists  in  reference  tu  the  old  Italian  devo- 
tional picturOB,  wbether  any  peculiar  state  of  the  pupils  ia  ap- 
parent. If  belladonna  is  named,  as  it  is  said  to  be,  from  its 
rendering  a  woman  beautiful  by  dilating  tlie  pupil,  it  is  clear  that 
it  is  a  condition  admired,  and  therefore  must  belong  to  the  better 

>  8m  Jaurnal  of  H unUl  Scitnco,  JuIt,  IF'S. 

'  '■  Trranliua  ^lAlt  <Aang<^  |xiur  quolquiu  liitlniiln.  Iin  jiruniillo  He  ich  vcik, 
Am^  d'uar  ^rnide  lyiDtractilitJ  •cmbUil  ulors  a'Apun'iuir  <>t  rpjiiiiiiMirt  li>  bli^ii  A9 
I'irit  ({U*  ne  formait  pl<u  qu'uii  lAjccr  tvirlo.  Ainij  rotln  motaiiiurpboac  de  I'tril 
ibvvnu  »i\m\  vlf  que  cdai  de  I'nlglo,  aiinplflail  1«  dmngemMil  itnngu  ilii  vIm^il 
£ujt-ce  I'otiiKB  do  pauigiw  contenuo,  6iaiI>P0  una  foTM  vonu»  dM  pradbndFun  dft  i 
I'Am*  qui  •gi*ndla«*it  U  pniiielle  «ii  plcin  jiiur,  c»iiiiiiv  vllo  t'a^'randtl  (iidlnuliv- 
nnt  diea  lonl  ie  oMode  dui*  in  UdMir*,  on  bmniuoni  niiui  I'nzur  d«  cm  ywx  \ 
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(.•motions,  and,  on  the  contrarj',  a  contracted  pupil  would  be  dis- 
likvd,  bcciiusfi  in  all  probability  ft»80ciat«4]  with  bad  lempur  and 
evil  pOMsiou.  Physiological ly,  the  condition  in  interesting  aa  im* 
plyini;  A  pa««ivc  Btate — m  bli^itful  rcpo«c  or  ec8tai*y  in  diMinctlon 
to  iho  ooutrftctod  pupil  of  strong  uiuntal  action.  Surel,v  a  painter 
would  know  wliother  he  would  make  the  pupil  different  in  a 
modonnu,  aduriug  angel,  or  in  such  an  eye  ae  MillaU  gave 
QIad«touc. 

las  Seik. — Cutis  aneerinaand  hompilatio (observe  its  synonym 
honvr)  are  the  wvll-known  oflVcts  of  emotional  cxcilempnt,  e». 
pecinlly  Fear,  on  cutaneous  uiuecle.  The  former  so  familiar  to 
ftll,  fittd»  a  poetical  illustration  in  Joanun  Baillie's  lincA: 

"V>&,  whvn  the  eali  WiwA  ihuuU  tliroiigb  tvatj  •nin; 
When  even-  Imir't-pit  on  my  ■bnmktn  (kin 
A  hnolMd  ktinll  lionuiinw,  and  to  mliiti  ann 
StnnKc  in«-iinl  boutkU awako,  nod  lo  luiiie  ojrc* 
Ru«b  ctnngor  lean,  thora  U  ajo/  in  Fonr." 

Tlie  latter  is  no  doubt  assisted  by  the  action  of  the  occipito- 

^ frontalis  in  producing  constriction  of  the  scalp,  but  this  conM 
not  clause  the  phenomenon  of  "  the  hair  standing  on  end  "  without 
the  contraction  of  the  involuntary  muscular  fibre  surronnding  the 
roots  of  the  hair. 
F 
t 


"Why  6a  I  j-ivld  to  thRt  taggetxiaa 
Wliuev  horrid  image  doth  imnx  tny  hair?' 


Eliphaz  and  ^Ent^aa  alike  atlord  familiar  iUuBtrations  of  this 
phenomenon.  Fear  came  upon  the  Temaiiite  when  he  saw  in  hl^ 
dream  a  mysteriouH,  unearthly  ligure,  and  he  nays  that  as  it 
p&saed  before  him, "  the  hair  of  my  flesh  stood  up."  The  Trojan, 
frightened  by  tlie  shade  of  Creiisa,  tells  tlie  same  atory, "  obstupui, 
Bteteruntque  corns." 

On  the  erection  of  the  hair,  Darwin,  aa  usual,  has  many  inter- 
eeting  remarks.  "These  appendages  (hairs,  feathem,  etc.)  are 
elected  under  the  excitement  of  Anger  or  Terror;  moi^  espe- 
cially when  these  emotions  are  combined  or  quickly  succeed  each 
otlier.  The  action  serves  to  make  the  animal  appear  larger  and 
more  frightful  to  its  enemies  or  rivals,  and  is  generally  accom- 
panied by  various  voluntary  movements  adapted  for  the  same 

>  Sco  %\n  aHicIo  In  Bnln,  April,  \WSt,  and  Dr.  Wllb'*  D!«eMM  Of  iha  Nnroii* 
Sysleiii,  Medit,,  1688. 
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purpose,  and  by  the  utterance  of  savuge  saund^"  After  giving 
examples  in  Uie  chin1pan7.ee,  oraiig,  gorilla,  tlie  linn,  cat,  dog,  elk, 
gDAt,  bat,  cock  and  hen,  s\van,  owl,  hawk,  etc.,  Darwin  proceeds, 
"We  thna  see  how  generally  throughout  the  two  higher  vertebrate 
classes,  and  with  some  reptiles,  the  demial  appendages  are  erected 
under  the  influence  of  Anger  and  Fear."  "  The  movement  is 
eflected,  aa  we  know  from  Kolliker'e  interesting  discovery,  by  the 
contraction  of  minute  nnstriped  involuntary  muBclee,  often  called 
amxlores  piti,  which  are  attached  to  the  capsules  of  the  separate 
baini,  feathers,  etc.  .  .  .  The  erection  of  the  hair  is,  however, 
aided  in  some  cases,  aa  with  that  on  the  head  of  a  man,  by  the 
striped  and  voluntary  mu-sclcs  of  the  underlying  pannicutia  car^ 
notta.  It  is  by  the  action  of  tliesc  latter  mu8cle«  that  ihe  hedge* 
hog  erects  its  »pine»  "  (xcv.  p.  101).  ^ 

Danvin  regarded  tlii«  avlion  as  at  once  incidental  and  non-V 
incidental ;  purpo«elc«8  and  purposeful.    Thus,  after  saying  that 
*Mt  must  he  looked  nt  when  occurring  under  the  influence  of 
anger  and  fear,  not  iia  a  power  acquired  for  the  sake  of  some 
ailvantugc,  but  ati  an  incidental  result,  at  Icttat  to  a  large  extent, 
of  the  dcneorium  being  affected,"  he  qualities  thin  stittvrncnt  by 
"it  seenifi  hardly  credible  that  the  coordinated  erection  of  the 
dermal  appendages,  by  which  the  animal  is  made  to  appear  lurgvr 
and  more  terrible  to  it«  enemies  or  ri\'Bl«,  should  be  altogether  at^^ 
incidental  and  purpoBclesa  result  of  the  diaturbuncc  of  the  sen- 
sorium.     This  seems  almost  as  incredible  as  that  the  erection  by 
the  hedgehog  of  its  spines,  or  of  the  quills  by  the  porcupine,  o'H 
of  the  ornamental  pliinus  hy  many  birds  during  their  courtship, 
should  all  be  pu^po^iL>k■8H  actionB"  (xcv.  p.  W2). 

The  influence  of  Fear  in  making  the  hair  stand  on  end  is  reo- 
ognized  hy  Sophocles : 

•■  Them  wu  tllancc  for  nwhil* ; 
But  «ucldtn  he  wiu  tutnmoiK^d  b;  a  voicu 
That  Rude  our  hnjn  all  itimd  on  otid  who  Iicaid  it,' 
SoDio  deity  »»  I'nid  and  oflcu  csllfd, 
'Tbou<Edipiu'— " 

<En.  CoLOX.,  T.  IDH. 


Grief  is  said  to  have  the  elfeet  of  making  curly  hair  straight; 
this  result  being  due  to  a  caug«  of  a  difl'erent  kind — deiicient 


Zrfeai  fafi<^  JoMBtac  (fOl^vK  fptx'C'"' 
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vigor  of  the  nutritive  processes.  Indeed,  it  h  difficult  to  Ppeak  of 
tlie  cliiingee  wbicli  take  ptuFe  in  the  hair  from  Emotion  without 
confounding  Mveral  distinct  caiiees.  We  may,  however,  refer  to 
tlie  marked  effect  on  Kxpres»ion  induced  by  the  motion  of  tlie 
moustache  from  the  piny  of  the  mu»cle«  beneath  in  Anger,  etc. 
This  is  assiet^-d  by  tlie  greater  mobility  of  Uie  upper,  a»  compared 
with  the  lower  lip. 

Tbacuea  and  BBoNcni. — Kere  eihould  be  enumerated  cases  of 
spasmodic  croup  and  spiumodic  wfthmn  when  excited  by  emotional 
causes ;  "  nervous  cough,"  occasioned  by  anxiety  or  nervousness, 
might  be  added.  Public  epcnkers  frequently  enfler  from  this 
oiiuoyaucc  Aa/bre  speaking,  but  are  quite  free  from  it  when  once 
tlicy  commciico.  This  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  when  even  so 
cxperiencL'd  nn  orator  as  Mr.  Bright  said  only  the  otlier  day,  that 
he  nvvcr  came  to  a  public  meeting  to  deliver  sn  address  vfithout 
"  feur  and  trembling."  Wo  hni'e  already  trenched  upon  ttiis 
section  when  speaking  of  the  sjiasm  of  the  larynx  (p.  333),  and 
merely  adding  that  dyupna'a  is  notoriounly  induced  or  aggravated 
by  emotion,  we  pn«s  oii  to  afieetions  of  the  alimentary  canal. 

fEsopuAoug,  Stomach,  anp  Istkstinbs. — As  regards  loss  of 
motor  power,  it  may  bo  ubitvrvud  that  utiiotiunul  xhock  dot^  not 
cause  parah'flitt  in  the  course  of  the  alimentary  canal  so  tVcqucntly 
08  in  that  of  the  reapiratory  tract,  but  doubtlvM  ninny  instniirca 
do  oofur.  Romberg,  speaking  of  paralyHis  of  the  uvtopliagus, 
remarks  that  it  has  been  occafiionnlly  observetl  uMuciatcd  with 
dunibncM  or  aphonia  aa  a  result  of  violi<ut  mental  emotion,  and 
refers  to  the  works  of  Joseph  Frank  (Prax,  Med.,  vol.  i.  p.  126). 

L'nder  this  head  some  citsos  of  hyaterioul  tympanites  tniglit  ba 
given.  One  will  be  found  in  the  Mrdiral  Times  and  GoitHe  for 
December  10,  18o9,  in  which  the  disorder  was  certainly  of  emo- 
tionul  origin,  although  not  the  immediatu  rveult  of  moutal  shm^k. 
Dr.  Anstie  observes  that  psychical  influence  in  such  cases  prob- 
ably acts  through  the  Hplnnchnio  nerve**.  The  course  of  thvir 
action  beyond  the  thoracic  symputhctic  and  towards  the  ccri-bru- 
spinal  centre,  is  not  certainly  known.  Petrowski  bcliovea  there 
are  two  motor  systems  for  the  intestines,  the  circular  fibres  sup- 
plied by  the  pneumogaatric ;  the  longitudinal  supplied  by  tho 
splanchnic  (Bienniai  Retmpecf,  18Ba-lJ6,  Nno  Stfd.  Soe.). 
•  Digestion  is  atTected  by  the  contractions  of  the  muiwular  coat 
of  the  stomach  as  well  as  by  the  amount  and  character  of  the 
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pro  juice,  and  Uieroforc  tlie  disturbance  of  this  process  wbicb  J 
eo  oftoti  r««u1t«  from  eniolionat  changes  is  due,  in  part,  to  ah- 
uormiil  contraction  of  those  niusoul»r  fibres.  Dr.  C'ai-penler  cites 
from  finichet  the  expenmenta  ui)on  the  pneumogaslric  nerve  ii^H 
which,  "Bome  honra  after  s<?ction  of  the  nerve  on  hoth  aides,  tli© 
gurtace  onljr  of  the  alimentary  niat*s  was  found  to  have  under* 
gone  aolutioD,  tJic  rvmuindcr  of  the  mass  remaining  in  the  condi* 
tjon  in  which  it  whs  at  fin*l  iiiirestcd,"  and  he  obaei'ves  that  "the 
moderate  excitement  of  pleafiirahle  emotions  may  be  favorabla 
to  the  oi>eration,  not  only  by  giving  firmnects  and  regularity  to 
the  action  of  the  heart,  and  Uiunce  promoting  the  circulation  of 
the  blood,  and  tlie  increase  of  the  f^stric  seci'etion,  but  also  in 
iinp«rting  tinnness  and  rcguliM-ity  to  the  muscular  contractions  of 
the  stomach  "  (viii.  p.  40S).  i 

A  clergyman  informs  me  that  once,  on  the  receipt  of  distreMing 
nvwAy  he  lafHtred  under  spasmodic  action  of  the  stomach' for  three 
days,  eaasing  %'iolent  vomiting  for  two  or  three  hours  at  a  time;,] 
H«  WM  unable  to  take  food,  and  there  was  no  action  of  tht 
bowela. 

Of  the  influence  of  Emotion  iu  infrcasing  the  peristaltic  actioa] 
of  the  intoitinct*,  the  ordinary  cffuct  of  Fear  biuI  Frifrhl  uflbrdo 
the  readiest  iliuHtrution.    The  simple  result  of  this  muscular  con- 
traction— tho  discharge  of  the  contents  of  the  bowels — is  rarely 
unmixed  with  increased  secretion  from  the  intcslitiul  ErlandH,  and 
therefore  wc  sball  have  to  return  to  llic  consideration  of  theso^ 
efivctfl  when  we  speak  of  secretion  and  excretion.    It  muEt  bftf 
noted  here,  howcvt-r,  that  the  involuntarj-  muscular  fibres  of  the 
gla»d-duct«  which  discharge  themsolvcH  into  the  alimoutury  umal  _ 
are  acted  upon  uud  contribute  to  the  resulting  diurrbaa.  f 

Illustrations  of  metaphoric  language  derived  from  the  connec- 
tion between  the  emotions  and  the  viscera  have  already  beeu 
given  in  the  chapter  on  Sensation,  but  we  may  add  here  one 
(rumination)  having  more  particular  reference  to  muscular  action; 
Thus,  Shakespeare,  in  "Uenry  VL:" 


I  ma;  mTolvo  «ad  raminef*  my  gnet." 

Act  t.  Mc.  6. 


This  appears  to  be  the  proper  place  to  refer  to  those  cases 
icterus,  whicli  prol>ably  arise  from  spasm  of  the  gall-duet.    Br. 
Watson  says,  "Certainly  the  pathemata  mentis  play  their  utuigned 
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parte:  fittt  of  Ai>g«r  arid  of  F«ar,  nnd  of  alarm,  faave  1)ccn  pr«s- 
entlj'  follmvfd  by  juimdicc.  "  .  .  Mr.  Norib  witiiciwod  ii  ciwc  m 
which  uii  uiiiiiiirrR-(l  feriiiile,  on  its  b«ing  accidi>rituily  disclotied 
that  she  had  borii«  children,  became  in  a  very  short  time  yellow. 
A  vouns;  iiiedi<.':al  friend  of  mine  had  a  Ecrorc  attack  of  intense 
jaundice,  which  could  bo  traced  to  luilbing  else  than  his  great 
and  noedlcsa  anxiety  about  an  approuchin;?  examinalion  b«fore 
the  CV n BO r "fi '  Board  at  the  College  of  Phyficinns,  There  are 
Hcoreit  of  iniitunccs  on  rot-ord  to  the  *anie  eliect.''  I>r.  Watson 
seems  inclined  to  connect  the  icteric  and  mental  syniptoma  with 
spasmodic  constriction  of  the  gall-dncts.  and  docs  not  adopt  Mr. 
Muyo's  suggestion  that  jaundice  in  such  cases  is  due  to  the  influ- 
ence propagated  through  the  nenrea  causing  the  formation  of 
bite  in  unuiiual  and  rapid  amount  in  the  blood  (Ixxii.,  ii.  p.  SiiT). 
Shakespeare  recognizes  the  truth  of  the  occurrence  of  icterus 
in  consequence  of  mental  atates,  in  the  "Merchant  of  Venice." 


"Why  thnuld  n  man,  whoM  blood  i*  wnrm  within, 
8<l  llk«  lii«  j;riiiiili<ir«  viu  in  nlubuur? 
Slitp,  wlirn  lit!  waku?  and  creep  inlo  Uttjaundiet 
Ry  ttirtif  pKKviJth  J 

Act  I.  Sa  1. 


I 


Probably  peevishneM  vroulri  be  more  likely  to  cause  jaundice 
by  acting  directly  on  the  secretion  of  the  liver  than  by  earning 
spaam  of  the  gall-duct. 

In  the  British  Medical  Journal,  for  Nov.  10, 1870,  )8  the  report  of 
a  case  of  ".laimdice  after  Anxiety,"  by  Mr.  T.  Churton,  of  Erith. 

"A  married  lady,  tet.  30,  had  an  attack  of  jaundice,  October, 
13(58,  atVer  mental  and  pliysicnl  fatigue.  The  ordinary  remedies 
were  used,  the  nitro-niuriatic  acid  being  the  most  useful,  but  tlic 
disRoIoraiinii  persisted  for  some  weeks.  Six  months  afterwards  she 
had  anoilier  attack,  which  appeared  to  arise  from  similar  causes. 
She  had  several  visitors  staying  in  the  house,  and  having  little 
inclination  for  society,  was  somcwbat  disturbed  by  attending  to 
them,  and  by  the  addition  to  (be  ordinary  cares  of  the  house- 
hold. Ill  the  midst  of  this  anxiety,  one  of  hor  children,  subject 
to  asthnia,  had  a  severe  attack  one  evening,  and  was  iu  cousidor- 
able  distress  all  night,  J»cxt  morning  at  five  o'clock  I  found  her 
sitting  np  in  bed,  rocking  to  and  fro,  and  complaining  of  acute 
pain  in  the  hepatic  and  gastric  regions.  Pulse  72;  temperature 
98.4°.    She  showed  alight  but  unmistakable  symptome  of  hysteria 


— qutverinj^  ejelUla,  etc.  Ten  grains  of  bromide  of  potaw<inm 
were  given,  therefore,  every  fonr  hours.  The  first  dose  cured 
her  of  all  pain  at  once.  On  the  follnwing  day,  however,  I  found 
her  completely  jaundiced,  and  the  urine  of  a  ihirk  hnin<ly  color. 
The  bromide  was  continued,  but  lesfi  fre(|uently,  and  an  aperient 
jriveti  Xext  day  the  jaundice  wa»  lesA  inlen(>e.  Two  ilaytt  nfler, 
the  yellowness  had  entirely  gone,  and  ihe  urine  waa  of  a  natural 
color." 

Mr.  Churton  adds, "  I  do  not  pretend  that  the  aperient  pill  had 
nothing  to  do  with  thia  rapid  recovery,  but,  on  the  other  hand,, 
we  know  how  little  purgatives  avail  in  such  cases.  Neither  do  I 
think  they  would  have  availed  anything  in  this  case,  had  not  that 
condition  of  the  nerve-centres  upon  which  (no  matter  how)  the  fl 
jaundice  ultimately  depended,  been  first,  as  it  were,  nciitrulixed 
by  the  bromide.  Neverthele&a,  1  should  have  laid  little  stress  on 
a  dingle  case,  but  that  Mr.  Jeseop,  of  Leeds,  to  whom  I  am 
indebted  tor  the  suggestion  of  this  plan  of  treating  nervous  jaun- 
dice, telle  me  that  he  has  several  times  used  the  bromide  witJi 
equAl  success." 

Uketshs,  Bladder,  axd  TTkethka. — We  shall  only  notice  here 
the  familiar  effects  of  Fear,  etc.,  in  causing  epasm  of  the  uxpuUor 
muKcle  of  tlie  bladder  and  inducing  urgent  intcturition.  The 
following  i»  given  by  Romberg  a»  nn  example  of  epuam  of  the 
bladder  from  the  fear  of  approaching  death:  "A  Judge  of  the 
Criminal  CVjurts  related  to  me  that  a  man,  convicted  of  highway 
robbery  and  murder,  who  was  executed  some  years  ago  in  tha 
town,  before  mounting  the  scaflbld,  pravi'd  to  he  allowed  to 
gratify  the  urgent  deaire  to  micturate."  llo  iid'ls,  "  Kven  certain 
mental  impressions  are  capable  of  inducing  a  greater  incUnntioa  ■ 
to  froquent  contractions  of  the  veiiicnl  muscle)*,  us  in  other 
inatancea  they  affect  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  rectum.  We 
occaMoiially  meet  with  hypochondriacal  paticut»  who  think  of 
nothing  else  but  the  state  of  their  evacuations,  I  have  had  a  gen- 
tleman of  this. description  under  my  care,  who  ahvaye  remained 
in  the  vicinity  of  his  house  when  he  took  a  walk,  in  order  to  be 
able  at  once  to  follow  the  call  of  nature.  There  was  anotliirwho 
had  heard  that  the  formation  of  calculus  could  be  prewnti'd  by 
freciucnt  micturition;  alter  the  impression  had  ceaacd  to  harass 
him,  he  was  still  often  reminded  of  it  by  an  annoying  sense 
strangury  "  (xxxiv.,  ii.  p.  81). 
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S\t  Jame^  Pa^t  wai«  codhuUcxI  in  no  less  Ihsii  four  itistancQ^V 
within  the  rartnig:hl  followiiijf  thti  demise  of  Xapoleon  IIL,  by 
persona  who  experienced  sensation)'  of  stone  in  tlic  blmider,  with- 
out there  being  wiy  calculus,  probably  from  spasmodic  action  of 
the  viaciis  (xlix.). 

Utkrus. — Uudcr  this  head  we  shall  only  refer  to  the  fact 
familiar  to  every  general  practitioner — the  influence  of  violent 
emotion  in  causing  miscarriage,  and  of  arresting  uterine  eoiitroc- 
tioii  in  tabor.  Hence,  if  an  accoucheur  leave  his  patient  aud 
another  take  his  place,  the  progress  of  labor  is  generally  impeded; 
uU-rinc  contraction  ceasing  for  hours.  Tet  medical  men  often 
stnuigely  forget  the  importnnce  of  avoiding  unpleasant  mental 
impressions  under  such  eircumstauees.  I  have  kuown  an  accou- 
cheur, devoted  to  natural  history,  improve  the  occa-^ion  by  cooliy 
bringing  out  of  his  pocket  an  udder  which  he  hud  jnft  secured  io 
one  of  his  country  walks.  1  believe  the  patient  did  not  Sod  the 
exhibition  so  useful  as  to  make  her  particularly  detiire  to  have 
the  ttumc  medical  ittlcndunt  again. 

In  a  case  recorded  by  Professor  Layeock  (iv.  p.  112),  Attention 
and  emotional  fxeitement  combined,  brought  on  utvrine  paius  in 
a  female,  leL  48,  who  was  attending  her  daughter  duriug  a  very 
tedious  labor. 

Dr.  Gooch  records  the  case  of  a  lady  whom  he  attended,  who 
with  great  difficulty  wa«  persuaded  to  marry,  in  consequence  of 
an  imagination  that  she  would  certainly  die  ehould  she  become 
pregnant  Such  was  the  inHuence  of  this  apprehension  upon  the 
course  of  the  labor,  that.  In  spite  of  all  the  encouragement  Dr. 
Gooch  gave  her,  it  interfered  witli  its  progress  in  so  marked  a 
manner  a^  to  protract  it  to  a  period  of  thirty-six  houra. 

The  death  of  the  Princesa  Charlntte,  acting  on  the  imagina- 
tion of  women  similarly  circumstanced,  injuriously  retarded  labor 
in  many  instances.  Dr.  Gooch's  practical  conclusion  ia,  "  In  this 
state  of  mind  we  must  keep  up  the  spirits  of  our  patient,  both 
during  pregnancy  and  at  the  time  of  tabor,  by  anecdotes  of  the 
most  favorable  accouchements  of  those  who  have  entertained 
equal  apprehensions,  and  by  every  species  of  encouragemeut  in 
our  power  "  (A  Jh'acdcal  Compendium  of  MiJwiferif,  p.  181). 
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TuE  emotions  powerfully  excite,  modity,  or  suspend  the  Orc^ 
ganic   FunotionEi,  caosiiig  changes  in    nutrition,  secretion,  and 
excretion,  and  thereby  affecting  the  development  and  mainten- 
anoe  of  the  body. 

We  have  in  the  consideration  of  the  influence  of  the  emotions 
apoQ  the  heart  and  bloodveaaels  anticipated,  to  Bome  extent,  the 
priiiciptes  which  underlie  the  phenomena  of  organic  life  referred 
to  in  this  chapter.  The  important  pari  played  by  the  voso-iuotor 
nerves  has  been  dwelt  upon,  chiefly  in  connection  with  the  vas- 
cularity of  the  skin,  ivhich  so  manifestly  results  from  emotional 
excitement.  The  circulation  of  the  bluod  through  the  various 
orgKQS  of  tlie  body  being  allccled  by  the  same  cause,  the  action 
of  the  emotions  in  inducing  well-marked  changes  in  nutrition 
and  Ac^rvtioti  \n  not  extruordinary.  The  question  which  ariecH, 
whether  these  ^"orintiotis  in  the  circulation  of  the  blood  in  tbo 
organs  and  tissues  odetjuntely  account  for  the  slteratious  iu  nutri- 
tion Aud  Hccretiou  which  follow,  has  already  been  fully  couKidcrod. 
and'tho  conclusion  been  arrived  at,  that  varying  incutul  states 
may  act  upon  these  processes  directly  through  the  ucrvcs  as  well 
as  through  the  ciipilhiry  circulation. 

Blood. — PIciiKuniblu  emotions,  by  their  influence  on  the  bear 
and  respiration,  favor  oxygenation  of  the  blood;  and  wo  are  alii 
conscious  of  the 

Foil  In  lli«  blooa,  sikI  Ml  >l<uig  tbe  hnrt." 

depressing  emotions  producing  the  contrary  effect. 

Not  that  wo  su|iposi.-  lieiiitnlion  lo  In:  actually  appreciated  by 
blood,  but  that  tlKt  si'iismion  which  is  undnuhtedly  experient 
has  its  seat  in  the  walls  of  the  veascls,  that  is,  is  vaso^ensory. 

The  direct  influence  of  emotional  excitement  upon  the  b1( 
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iteelf  has  bi>on  supposed  to  be  exhibited  in  the  CAse  recorded  bj 
tiutit«r :  tbat  of  a  man  who  died  in  a  lit  of  passion,  and  in  whom 
it  was  found  fluid,  but  more  proof  is  required  tliat  the  two  etand 
in  causal  relation.  Dupuy's  experiments  on  animals  (after  being 
huntt'd),  adduced  to  show  that  mere  rapidity  of  the  circulation 
diminishes  tlio  fibrin  in  the  blood,  have  not  been  confirmed  by 
more  recent  observers,  Oa  how  many  occasions  doen  active 
bodily  exercise  in  man  inordinately  tjuicken  the  circulation, 
without  any  bad  eftect  as  regiirds  the  blood!  Dr.  Wilka{xlr., 
Feb.  1, 1868)  observes,  "Wo  bear  sometimes  of  fear  turning  the 
whole  mass  of  the  blood.  I  believe  this  is  literally  correct.  I 
bavo  seen  now  so  many  casea  of  ana:mia,  some  of  them  fatal, 
occurring  upon  a  severe  bIiocIc  of  the  nervous  flystcm,  that  I  have 
no  doubt  of  the  fact."  lie  then  refei-a  to  the  modus  of)trandi,  bat 
frankly  confesses  hia  ignorance  unlit  physiologistH  will  inform  us 
in  what  part  of  the  body  the  blood  is  ntanu&dnred.  Those  who 
explain  everj-thing  by  the  varying  calibre  of  the  bloodvessels, 
would  fully  admit  that  mental  Riatoa  iiiRucnce,  not  only  tbo 
amount  of  the  blood  in  a  vessel  during  a  given  period  of  lime, 
but  also  thereby  its  chemical  composition.  CI.  Bernard  tries  to 
prove,  experimentally,  how  the  nervous  systero  contrtila  (and 
therefore  how  Emotion  may  intluence)  the  ubsorption  of  oxygen 
by  the  blood  in  the  lungs,  and  its  combination  with  the  histo- 
logical elements  of  the  tissues.  As  his  experiments  on  the  rela- 
tion of  secretion  to  the  blood  prove  that,  during  this  proct-MS,  the 
blood  in  the  veins  of  the  gland.s  which  i»  usually  dark  in  txilor, 
becomes  of  a  bright  nrtcriul  soiirlct,  and  ns  ho  accounts  for  these 
phenomena  by  the  ojiposite  action  of  iho  two  classes  of  nerves 
— the  contracting  and  dilating — wliich  supply  the  vessels — ^re^ulls 
which  may  be  artitioially  induced  by  SMlhn  and  ffalranism;  it 
fol  ows  that  even  if  we  go  no  further  than  Itcmard's  meebanical 
views,  varying  emotional  stales  would  aflect  the  relative  amount 
of  oxygen  and  carbonic  acid  gas  in  the  blood.  As  the  transforma- 
tion of  the  eftbto  materials  of  the  tisiues,  taking  idai-e  in  tbc 
capillaries,  requires  time,  and  Ihorofore  a  ccrluiii  stagnation  of 
blood  for  the  operation,  if  the  emotions  iutcrfcro  with  this  condi- 
tion, it  is  easy  to  see  that  there  will  be  a  tendency  for  arterial 
blood  to  pass  unchanged  intu  the  vviuH,  as  actually  occurs  wheu 
tbe  sympathetic  nerve  is  divided.  Changes  of  i»«yvbical  origin 
in  the  quantity  and  quality  of  tlic  blood,  and  consequently  in 


secretion  and  nutrition,  may  thus  roooivo  at  least  a  purtial  ox- 
plaiiatiou  by  our  apiilicfttion  of  B«rnard*«  cxperiiuontB.  Increase 
of  tomptraturt-,  nnd  tlitrtliy  of  certain  cbcmical  phenomena, 
must  al8o  he  tncluUc-iI.  That  chmigcs  in  the  chemistry  of  ibc 
blood  may,  however,  b*  produced  in  a  more  direct  manner  is,  to 
say  tlio  leant,  very  probiiblo. 

The  question  of  the  chants  produced  in  the  blood  by  certain 
condition*  of  the  mind,  obviously  bears  upon  the  alleged  infiumee 
of  the  mother  upon  Ote  gmbryo.  While  the  evidonco  in  rvgard  to  it 
is  far  from  bting  so  eoiupkle  tus  we  could  wish,  it  is  certainly 
Bufficiuut  to  raise  a  strong  presumption  in  favor  of  the  action  of 
mind  upon  blood  in  this  imtlnncc.  If  the  cfTects  are  granted,  the 
inferenc'v  that  the  blood  is  the  cbaum-l  through  which  they  are 
produced  appears  the  only  legitimate  one,  so  long  as  no  ana* 
tomicul  proof  is  forthcoming  that  there  cxistti  any  connection 
between  the  ncr\'ous  system  of  the  mother  nnd  the  foitus  in  ntero. 
ince  Biehat  wrote,  nothing  has  been  discovered  to  disprove  hia 

litiou  that  "  it  is  by  the  mod  ideations  which  the  mothers  blond 
receives  from  vivid  emotions  that  wu  must  explain  their  influence 
upon  nutrition,  the  growth,  and  even  the  life  of  the  fcetUB,  to 
which  the  blood  is  supplied  through  the  placenta  "  {li.  p.  43). 

What  may  be  the  extent  and  character  of  this  inflnencc,  is, 
however,  a  question  on  which  much  difference  of  opinion  exists, 
and  many  appear  unable  to  boo  any  alternative  between  admitting 
all  the  absurd  stories  about  "mother's  marks,"  and  denying 
maternal  influcuce  altogether. 

A  few  cases  recorded  by  medical  observers  may  here  be  briefly 
alluded  to,  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the  point  at  isRue. 

1.  In  the  Lanivt,  of  Xovcmber  7,  18«8,  Mr.  Child,  late  House- 
Surgeon  of  Charing  Cross  Hospital,  recorded  a  case  illustrating, 
ho  fonsiders,  the  influence  of"  inatcrnul  impression."  The  child 
W.13  born  August  2tt,  1808,  and  was  niitunilly  formed,  as  regards 
the  body,  except  the  nails  on  the  thumbs,  which  were  like  lliose 
flf  a  rabbiL  "The  parietal,  frontal,  and  part  of  the  occipital 
lonea  were  wanting;  and  at  the  space  corresponding  to,  but 
larger  than  the  anterior  fontanelle,  was  the  brain,  entirely  de- 
nuded of  skin  or  membrane,  not  even  being  covered  with  arach- 
noid. There  was  a  little  hair  o\'«.>r  the  eyes,  none  elsewhere.  Ths 
'«yes,  palate,  and  tongue  wore  similar  to  those  of  a  rabbit."  Mr. 
Child  then  found  that  during  the  second  mouth  of  pregnancy  the  j 
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mothor  went  to  a  |>entiy  show,  in  which  aho  euw  m  truiaed  horae  pall 
the  trigger  of  a  pistol,  pretending  to  eboot  a  rabbit.  A  dummy  was 
then  throwu  out;  the  baelc  of  it«  bead  was  blooding,  haWng  to 
all  oppearaiice  been  shot  oiF.  This  corrwpondcd,  an  the  mother- 
in-law  declares,  to  the  mark  on  the  child'it  head.  The  patient 
60omt(  never  to  have  forgotten  the  ciruunisiunoo  during  Ihe  re- 
mainder of  lior  pregnane;,  and  wag  considerably  frightened  at 
ttio  time. 

2.  In  tlic  Lancet,  of  August  17,  1867,  Mr.  T.  Smith,  Surgeon 
to  Bt  Bartholomew '«  llospilal,  in  a  paper  on  "Mothvr'e  Murks," 
observoH  that  "one  cannot  doubt  that  tliMO  murke  uvc-asioDally 
appear  on  children  in  conneottou  with  mentul  impresfiioas  re- 
ceived by  the  mother  during  prcgnnncy.''  Ho  tia-u  udds:  *'I  will 
flhow  you  a  striking  case  that  came  under  Mr.  Fagot's  ob«crva- 
tion.  This  child  wa«  admitted  into  St.  Bartbolomew'e  llcwpital, 
in  1806.  She  was  at  that  time  twelve  years  old.  The  left  upper 
extremity  und  the  greater  part  of  the  corrosponding  side  of  the 
Inink  and  »eek  were  deeply  stained  with  dark-brown  pigment, 
fKini  which  grew  na  abundaut  erop  of  brown,  harsh,  lank  hair, 
varying  in  length  from  one  to  two  inches.  The  skin  was  rough 
and  harsh:  the  arm  was  long,  thin,  and  withered;  the  scapula 
wan  niinntumlly  prominent.  In  fact,  the  upper  limb,  shoulder, 
ond  buck,  bore  a  very  strong  resemblance  to  tlie  correspooding 
|Mir1  of  a  monkey.  The  mother  stated  that  when  three  months 
prvgnuni  with  tlio  child,  she  was  much  territied  by  a  monkey 
ittlni'lied  to  n  sti'eut  organ,  which  jumped  on  her  back  as  slie  waa 
lioMshig  by."  Mr.  Smith  concludes  his  re|)ort  with  the  remark, "  I 
iiutui  ■i.'artn.-ly  Miy  that  such  a  case  does  not  stand  alone.  There 
are  mnity  well-nut  I  it'titicated  cases  where  murks,  and  even  bodily 
(tsAmiiitios  in  llii«  fcotus.  can  b«  fairly  attributed  to  strong  and 
pciMiNinnl  numlul  imprcsiiion^  in  the  mother." 

I  am  iiiili'liiLiI  to  Dr.  A.  J.  Alliott,  of  t^veoooks,  for  the  fol- 
liiwliijt  t'MO: 

II,  Sin.  A — is  tlu' wife  of  one  of  theofReer«  at  u  large  country 
Wyliiui,  >).  W —  is  u  |>uticui  in  the  iamv  n^ylum,  working  iu  tfa« 
•liirt'R,  Hiid  dUltgurud  by  a  large  movus  patch,  of  a  tier}'-rcd  hue, 
which  I'oviirs  llu-  whole  of  the  right  side  of  the  fiioe.     Mrs.  A — 

1,  nli'iinrRv,  (Vm|Ui'nt  opportunities  of  seeing  this  man  at  the 

•>  ('liiipi'lw,  anil  on  other  occasions;  during  hor  last  prcg- 

•lii>  viitvrluineil  a  feeling  of  horror  and  disgust  at  his  ap- 
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pearonce.  On  the  cbtld  homg  bom,  the  finst  question  she  asked 
vras,  "Ib  he  marked  ut  ull  Hko  that  mant"  (J.  W.)  The  aoEwer 
VBB  "Ko,  as  &r  OS  can  be  seen  at  preeeat."  On  examination  the 
next  day,  however,  a  distinct  nicvuB  patch  of  the  size  of  a  three- 
penny i»ieco  was  observed  on  tbo  left  upper  eyelid,  and  later  on, 
aevcral  nievus  grrowths  on  the  vertex  and  back  of  the  head,  from 
the  size  of  half  a  crown  to  a  shilling;  the  child  (a  female)  has  at 
present  a  thick  head  of  hair,  so  that  these  patches  are  well  con- 
cealed. Mrs.  A.  had  a  tedious  recovery  after  her  labor,  and  told 
me  she  had  been  fretting  her^If  so  much  about  this  man's 
appearance,  that  she  thought  about  it  night  and  day.  Her  other 
children,  two  girls  and  a  boy,  are  of  a  fair  skin  and  quite  firee 
from  any  blemish. 

Cases  like  these  would  appear  to  countenance  the  conclnnion 
that  the  Imagination  of  the  mother,  united  more  or  let»  with 
Emotion,  produces  corresponding  etiects  upon  the  unborn  child. 
The  nQml>er  reported  by  various  medical  men  is  large,  and  un- 
doubtedly deserves  conaiderntion.  The  shallow  objection  that 
*ocb  ellectH  of  the  maternal  imagination  are  impossible,  is  easily, 
and  (for  thi.^  reason)  frequently  made.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
mutt  be  admitted  that  the«o  reports  ought  to  bo  received  with 
great  bo«itution,  not  from  there  being  any  rencon  to  doubt  the 
good  fuitb  of  the  reporters,  but  on  account  of  the  pcculiftr  liability 
which  obviously  vitistr*  to  color  the  facts,  and  make  tbcm  stjuare 
with  a  preconceived  tlicory.  ■ 

Coincidoncu  may  fairly  be  nllon-cd  to  explain  mme  of  theae 
occiirrcncca;  what  more  likely,  for  iiiittancc,  than  that  out  of  the 
couaidcrablo  number  of  children  born  hydrocephalic  or  acephalic  . 
the  mother  of  one  tthould  itttond  a  fair,  see  an  exhibition  of  mon- 
slrositicH,  and  ho  atfcctcd  disagreeably  during  tbo  time  of  her 
pregnancy  ? 

Further,  it  must  be  borno  in  mind  that  tlicre  are  a  very  large 
number  of  instances  in  which  accoucheurs  have  carefully  noted 
the  cxiteclulions  of  the  mother  before  delivery,  without  the 
slightest  fulfilment  of  such  expectations  in  any  corresponding 
budily  affection  of  the  child. 

Thus  Dr.  Fisher,  in  the  Amrrican  Jounml  of  Inaanity  (Jan.  1870), 
says  that  during  twenty  years  he  has  made  a  practice  of  asking 
his  patients  whether  they  expected  any  deformity  in  the  child, 
and  by  far  the  larger  number  expressed  their  fear  of  sucharesult,. 
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and  frequently  specified  the  nature  of  tho  deformitjr;  and  yet 
only  two  ciucs  of  muIfoniintioTis  oci^urrc-d  during  this  period,  and 
tliMtf  did  not  appear  to  bo  in  any  way  connected  with  the  long- 
ings, wtc,  of  pi'L'giiancv.  He  spcuka  of  twelve  hundred  c-as^,  and 
muintuins  that  I>r.  ilumtiiond  has  fiuled  to  prove  hb  position  that 
niutcrual  etatvs  vauso  malformations.  Hunter  also  made  inqatry 
in  tivo  tliuusiiiid  case*  before  the  birth  of  the  child,  and  failed  to 
find  in  a  eingle  instance  any  connection  between  a  mental  cmo- 
tion  in  the  mother  and  an  abnormal  development  of  the  child. 

Ilowtfvur,  although  we  may  not  be  prepared  to  accept  the 
evidence  in  favor  of  tho  production  of  special  marke  in  tlie  fictus 
answering  to  dclinitc  mental  images  in  the  mother,  it  is  probable 
tliat  a  serious  mental  diiilurbunoo  of  the  latter  will  indirectly 
aflect  tho  nutrition  of  the  former. 

Tho  effects  of  emotion  on  nutrition  being  necessarily  of  a  gen- 
eral character,  tJieir  phenomena  do  not  strike  us  in  tho  same  way 
as  do  the  changes  in  tho  nervous  and  vascular  systems  produced 
by  the  same  agency,  hut  they  are  not  the  less  real,  as  may  be  seen 
by  tho  bodily  contrast  hetwecn  the  man  who  spends  liis  life  in 
tranquillity  and  tho  man  who  passes  it  in  mental  mist-ry. 

Bichnt  (writing  in  1800)  recalls  and  contraats  the  time  when 
Fear,  Sadness,  and  the  desire  of  revenge  seemed  to  hover  over 
France,  with  that  in  which  security  and  abundance  excited  the 
gnyety  so  natural  to  hia  countrymen,  and  points  to  the  ditterence 
in  tho  exterior  aspect  of  their  bodies  in  proof  of  the  influence  of 
the  emotions  on  nutrition.  I  know  several  interesting  examples 
of  the  same  influence  aa  the  result  of  the  late  war  in  France. 

A  lady  informs  me  that  at  Toiira  many  lost  their  health,  and 
•ome  died  from  fright.  A  young  lady  was  standing  with  her 
fttherot  the  window  when  the  Prup^ian  soldiers  came  down  the 
tranchif,  and  was  seized  with  shivering;  her  father,  who  could 
feel  her  trembling,  said,  "You  need  not  be  frightened,  they  will 
not  hurt  you;"  but  she  had  received  a  shock  from  which  sbe 
bocame  quite  blanched,  and  lost  her  sleep  and  tiesh.  She  has  not 
l^lty  recovered  her  strength,  and  remarks  that  she  haa  never 
oen  able  to  keep  her  feet  warm  since  that  day  (1872). 

Dr.  Iloggs.  in  a  letter  to  the  Laned,  dated  .Funo  21,  [871.  writes: 
"Tliu  only  hope  of  the  Partmns  which  they  fondly  cherished,  and 
which,  in  a  great  measure,  kept  them  alive  during  ihe  «t-ige.  wiia 
tiioft  cruelly  blighted,  and  you  may  imagine  tlicir  diMippoiiitinent 
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when  llio  capitulatiou  of  the  eity  wa«  announwetl;  the  menta 
ehut-k  to  euiiie  wn«  ifui-h  thnt  tlicy  nlmuat  1u4t  thoir  rcasOD. 
But  tbi>  iiio«t  roinnrkalilc  cituvt  ol'tltc  sv'igv  vns  ihu  agu<)  up^ca 
■nco  of  some  of  the  inhnbitunts;  nion  ttiid  women  alike  Heem  to 
have  pu»»c<]  over  at  least  ten  years  of  tlitir  oxislcnco  in  half  as 
niony  nionlhs.  A  friend  of  [iiinc,  a  (liHtiiiguisheil  pructitiooer  in 
this  city,  nearly  fil^y  years  of  a^c,  has  becorao  eo  gray  and 
wrinkled,  and  sut-h  other  changes  have  taken  (tlai-e  in  his  con8ti> 
tution,  as  to  g)\-e  him  the  appearance  of  a  man  of  sixty.**' 

The  influence  of  a  violent  and  painful  emotion  on  nutrition  is 
well  shown  in  the  following  well-told  case: 

"RetHrning  from  a  protessional  visit  lato  one  evontng,  I  was 
met  by  a  medical  friend  ivho  begged  me  to  see  with  him  a  gen- 
tleman whom  we  both  had  previously  well  known,  stating  that 
he  was  in  a  deplorable  state  and  wished  to  sec  me.  I  at  onc« 
consented,  and  wo  walked  on  together,  'You  have,  of  course,' 
aid  he,  'heard  of  his  unfortunate  accident.*  I  said  I  had  heard 
some  Tagtte  reports  of  bis  having  shot  some  gentleman  accident- 
ally. 'Alas,' said  hu, 'tlmt  was  not  all.  You  must  remember 
him,  one  of  the  hatidaotnest  young  men  in  the  University.'  I 
said.  Yes.  'Wait  nntil  you  see  him  now;  he  is  truly  a  \nctim  to 
mental  distress;  his  form  is  reduced  to  a  tikeleton,  and  hi» 
strength  scarce  thai  of  an  infant's.  The  circumMancca  arc  thcM: 
lie  was  spending  ihc  shooting  sea.son  at  bis  uncle's,  in  —shire, 
when  his  cousin,  to  whom  be  was  much  attached,  about  his  own 
afre,  and  an  only  child,  irritate*)  him  by  some  frivolous  remark* 
while  on  a  shooting  excursion ;  wonls  iiin  high  on  both  sides, 
and  they  being  only  attenilcd  by  a  little  boy  of  ten  years  old,  who 
ooiitd  not  interfere,  a  struggle  endued,  in  which  the  poor  victim 
we  are  going  to  sec,  shot  his  cousin  on  the  spot.  lie  then  re- 
turned,  scarce  conscious  that  he  did  so,  to  his  uncle's  house, 
detailed  the  events,  from  the  e^ect  of  which  within  n  month  he 
saw  his  uncle  and  aunt  carried  to  their  graves,  white  bo  exist*  a 
miserable  wreck,  soon  to  follow  them.'  h 

*'8uch  as  he  xvas  described  I  found  him:  his  hand  was  hot  andV 
fevcrixh;  his  chc«k  pale  and  withered,  and  his  frame  a  perfect 
ekclrton;  his  voice  wius  deep  and  hollow;  and  his  expression 
agonixod  and  wretched,  yet  he  complaiticd  of  nothing.  It  was 
clear  that  his  nervous  cii-culalion  was  suspended ;  yet  hi«  thinking 
principle  was  awake  and  consciousness  alive    The  mental  oi 
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nerrotu  Btimntant  was  Trttlidrafrti,  taring  h;  the  shock  of  Uw 
uccidcut  b€c-D  diredMi  into  ariothvrchauncl,  vrliich  uas  n< 
to  ktep  in  activity  the  nuimnl  AinctiotH,  and  a  g«n«ral  siagiuition 
etuood,  until  cxhaintlvtl  nature  nuik  from  inanition  "  (xli.  p.  50). 

Of  the-  diMuetrouB  influonLx:  of  diitu]i)]ointuR-nt  in  love  in  catlfr<i 
JDg  malnutrition  in  tlici  form  of  pulmonary  di«cuse,  1  mar  refer 
to  the  cam  of  a  young  Indv,  the  dnui;htvr  of  mr  old  French 
master  M.  de  M — .  I  a^-ail  ni,viH--lf  of  the  f^repliiv  \wn  of  u  well- 
known  writer,  "  Uolmv  Lee,"  to  doeeribc  this  ease,  and  shall  not 
apolo^ze  for  introducing  so  8orid  a  sketch  into  u  niedteul  work: 
"There  is  his  grave,  and  his  darling  Vic's  elo«c  h.r  it,  in  the 
quiet  churchyard  behind  tlie  arehos  of  the  Abbey,  tufted  greenly 
over;  but  to-day  all  white  and  daisiL-d  with  the  spring.  ^Vhati 
bright  faee  it  was,  that  face  of  Vic's,  whidi  just  faded  and  faded  ' 
ftod  died  away  from  the  sun,  in  the  very  prime  of  the  raoming! 
Here  is  a  picture  of  a  brilliant  August  day  out  of  doors;  but  in 
the  Professor's  study  all  is  grave  and  quiet,  and  the  long  table  ia  , 
cleared  for  the  incoming  elosa.  There  is  sturdy  little  Fan,  juatJ 
on  a  comfortable  level  with  her  books;  and  pretty  Vie,  who  has 
attained  to  the  dignity  of  helping  her  father,  seated  with  her 
Iwck  against  the  light,  and  the  rosea  of  her  cheeks  all  in  full  glow 
under  the  ebadow  of  the  dark  grape-elueters  of  her  richly  tinted 
hair.  She  rests  her  elbows  on  the  big  dictionary,  and  prop«  her 
dimpled  chin  in  the  palms  of  her  wee  white  hands,  on  one  linger 
c^  which  gleams  an  emerald  ring — symbol  tliat  her  heart  is  given 
away  and  her  maiden  promise  plighted  already.  The  door  opens, 
mid  two  scholars  enter  with  myBluriouB  air  and  abrupt  news. 
'There's  a  wedding  at  St.  Olave's  this  morning;  have  you  henrd 
of  it,  Vie?'  criea  one.  'We  always  thought  you  and  Willy  were 
engaged;  did  you  really  break  off  when  you  quarrelled?  Itijtliat 
widow !  she  has  nothing  but  her  money.  I  wonid  not  care  if  I 
was  you,  Vic ;  he  was  never  worth  earing  about ! '  And  then  the 
chatterer  subsides  into  a  frightened  silence./or  out  of  Vic's /act 
tieai/  Ikr,  ro»ta  and  the  sunshine,  as  if  the  hninl  of  Dmlk  had , 
H  and  turned  it  fa  elai/.  Not  a  word  hreathes  from  her  while  lip»: 
mtj/  stir  iri'/A  a  dumb,  Jlutla-ing  pcilhon^  while  a  blank  yzr  rttals 
fur  beaming  hazfl  ri/es  and  qur-nehea  their  Itutre  forever.  No  one 
■nw  Vie  smile  again.  Sli«  docs  not  help  her  fitther  that 
i».  Qiid  he  is  ft  little  testy  oyer  our  lessons;  be  will  have 
|i)w  shut,  sultry  us  it  Is;  for  we  can  hear  the  weildiug- 
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belU  ringincr  nt  St.  OInvc's  whilo  \vc  nro  gnlliOKd  at  our  work. 
Ilcr  niolbcr  hiis  loUl  him  hurriedly  Vic  is  not  well,  And  he  must 
do  without  her.  and  he  is  Bdiruty  and  frwtful  ihut  anything  should 
Bil  bin  darling  and  he  not  know  why.  He  will  know  why  eoon 
enough — won  enough  ! 

"And  this  is  a  diiy  in  the  fall  of  tho  leaf.    The  chill  Octoborl 
winds  have  hegun  to  hlow,  and  Vic  is  sitting  l»y  our  parlor  firo, 
at  home,  talking  to  my  eldest  sister  very  Beriously  and  sadly, 
myself  lislening  with  an  awe<l,  silent  sympathy  to  the  old,  old 
elory  she  is  telling:  I  fancy  I  can  hear  her  still !    '  Ye«,  tlicy  bad       | 
quurrelted,  hut  had  made  it  up  again,  and  she  thought  it  was  over; 
he  kiBSCMl  her  the  last  time  they  naid  good-hye;  they  were  quite 
friends.     Oh,  yes,  quite  friends!   81ie  had  no  more  idea  of  his 
leaving  her.  and  marrying  anybody  else,  than  §lie  had  of  the 
Minister  falling!  Her  grief  would  kiit  her,  ia  killing  her — her 
heart  is  broken,'  she  says;  speaking  not  in  her  old,  sweet  voice,^| 
but  in  sueh  a  querulous,  sharp  aceent  as  might  thrill  from  the  ~ 
chords  of  some  fine  instrument  when  overworn  and  jarred  all 
out  of  tune.    She  had  her  pretty  caprices  in  her  happy  days,  and 
perhaps  hy  practical  people  she  may  be  considered  a  little  fan> 
tastic  and  scntimentnl  now;  but  by-and-hy  every  ndveriie  tongue  j 
is  hunhed,  for  it  begins  to  be  whispered  amongst  ns  fhol  she  t»' 
^ing  off"  in  a  drdaie.    And  before  (he  uiow-drops  come  again  she 
is  gone"  {Jn  the  SUctr  Agr,  18U6.  p.  140). 

Hunter  conitidcrcd  that  nothing  shows  the  influence  of  the' 
Mind  upon  the  Body  more  strongly  than  tho  effect  of  maternal 
anxiety  in  a  hen  wlicn  hatching.  ".\  ht-n  fhall  hatch  her  ohiokens, 
at  which  lime  she  i«  very  Icjin;  if  those  chickens  are  taken  away 
from  licr  >*he  will  booh  get  fat,  hnt  if  they  are  allowed  to  slay 
with  her  she  will  continue  lean  the  whole  time  she  U  rearing 
tlicm,  although  she  i.t  as  well  fed  and  cuts  ns  much  ne  she  would 
have  done  if  she  had  hud  nr>  chickens"  {Poslhumous  Papers,  vol.  i.  | 
p.  261). 

Care,  it  is  said,  will  kill  a  cat;  aud  it«  effect,  as  regards  man,  \ 
is  too  patent  to  need  illuetralion.  As  pointed  out  hy  Fletcher,  | 
tlie  convict  may  grow  fat  even  on  prisou  fare,  simply  because  his 
doom  is  scaled  and  he  has  no  anxiety.  When  considering  ths 
influence  of  the  emotions  upon  the  bloodvcMcls,  we  showed  that 
all  the  signs  of  thoM*  changes  in  nutrition  which  are  comprised 
under  (he  term  "  inflammation  "  may  bo  so  caused.     We  f>rocecd  < 
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now  to  give  il)u8lratioii:i  of  di'tiiiiio  lo^ioii^  of  nutrition,  fut  ob- 
served in  tlic  diangee  whic-U  frcqucutl^  lake  p1ac«  in  the  slm  and 
hair. 

As,  without  a<;tual  disease,  vrc  »ee  tlic  influcDOO  of  tnentnl 
causes  upon  the  functions  of  the  sitin,  Fear  checking  pcrapirmlion, 
and  otlicr  omotions  causing  temporary  congestion,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  dotinito  eruptions  Khotild  occnsiotially  liavc  n  similar 
origin.  TIic  truiiitition  to  eozcnia,  impetigo,  etc.,  may  be  difficult 
to  understand,  hut  is  it  not  possible? 

Mr.  Hutchinson  informs  mc,  in  eouncctiou  with  his  experience 
at  tho  London  Skiu  Hospital,  that  patients  frequently  nttrihuto 
tlie  affections  of  tJie  skin  under  which  Uicy  labor  to  fright  and 
otlivr  moral  causes,  but  I  bare  not  been  able  to  obtain  any 
statistics.  The  relation  hotvreen  some  cutaneous  diseases  and 
the  distribution  of  nerves  boars  upon  this  subject.  The  instance 
of  shingles  bus  been  already  referred  to  in  connection  with  tho 
nerves  engaged  in  nutrition,  \\1ien  eeveni  neuralgia  is  followed 
by  herjK-K  in  the  course  of  the  atTectcd  nerve,  we  can  hnrdly  doubt 
tho  pomibility  of  distr^'&s  of  mind  occasioning  this  cutaneous  dis- 
order, though  we  cannot  prove  it. 

A  hidy,  of  an  exceedingly  sensitive  and  irreprefisible  natare,  od 
one  occasion  when  a  gentleman  visited  her  house  experienced  a 
very  uncomfortable  sensation  bo  long  as  he  was  present,  and 
observed  a  spot  or  sore  on  his  cheek.  Two  days  after,  a  sioiilar 
spot  appeared  on  her  cheek,  in  the  same  situation.  So  reports 
the  late  Professor  tiregory  (xix.  p.  607).  I  see  notliing  iro|Kift- 
eible  in  this ;  at  the  Mtme  time,  it  can  hardly  bo  admitted,  if  a 
solitary  example,  to  prove  tlie  influence  of  mental  states  on  tho 
skin. 

Ovid  gives  expression  to  a  similar  notion  when  he  says : 

"  l>uni  fpMl*nl  ixjull  lumt,  Iwdantiir 
Multiquo  corparibui  irniiiiltioiiv  iwioraL" 

Ok  lEruKD.  AMOain,  lib.  ii,  r.  810. 

"Vivving  »on  oyM.  t)'M  to  b«  *itn  art*  brought, 
AticI  luaaj  ilia  kr«  li;  IraiuntioD  cauj-hi.'' 

Cazenave,  when  enumerating  the  causes  of  skin  diseases,  re* 
marks  that  "strong  mental  emotions,  and  Grief  iu  |Kinicular, 
OXercifle  a  remarkable  inHnencc."     Speaking  of  impoligo,  he  saya 
■ricf  and   Fear  BOmetimes  produce  tho  discuSD.     Batcma 


mentiona  twn  cases  in  which  great  alnrni  and  agitation  of  mind 
caused  (his  afTcction, 

In  hig  lecturee,  M.  Biett  nsed  to  relate  to  hie  piipile  severa) 
cases  which  showed  this  influence.  In  particular  he  referred  to 
a  striking  example  exhibited  in  a  very  oerere  form  ol  lklia>  affrius, 
occurring  within  twelve  hotira  of  the  receipt  of  unwelcome  intel- 
ligence. In  the  Medical  Times  ami  Gazetit,  July  13.  18G7,  the 
case  is  reported  of  an  engineer,  who,  treated  for  svphilie,  from 
which  he  remained  free  for  six  years,  became,  a  week  after  hear- 
ing of  the  fall  of  a  bridge  he  had  built,  the  subject  of  **  syphilitic 
imjtetigo  of  the  sculp  and  beard."  Oraliolct  observes  that  Mel- 
ancholy dries  up  the  skin  and  induces  a  number  of  herpetic 
affections. 

Ouislain  mentions  two  cases  hearing  on  tliis  suhjeet ;  one  in 
which  a  woman,  who  had  seen  her  daughter  violently  beaten,  and 
was  much  frightened,  suffered  in  conse([uence  from  gangrenous 
erysipelas  of  the  right  breast;  the  other  in  which  a  woniiin,  let. 
24,  saw  her  brother  die,  and  was  greatly  aff'cvlcd.  A  wen  which 
she  had  on  the  head  became  gangrenous  in  a  few  days.  "  L'odeur 
qui  s'cn  d£-gngeail  le  dccvlnit  sufltsitmment "  ( I^ecoJis  Oraks,  p.  166). 

In  connection  with  the  infliicticc  of  the  emotions  u{>nn  nutri- 
tion, its  gcticriilly  reco<;ni7.cd  effect  in  inducing  cancer  should  bo 
mentioned,  a  predisposition  in  the  s>'8tetn  being  probably  iieoc«- 
«ary.  Descuret  reports  the  ca«c  of  n  young  womnn  who  hud 
cancer  of  the  breast  requiring  operation,  which  he  attributes  to 
the  maleficent  action  of  Jeu1ou>ty,  Unlrod,  and  Chagrin  (Ixvi.  p. 
621).  llomborg  eays  he  attended  a  lady,  let.  40.  who^c  right 
maniniK  had  four  ycar»  proviout<1y.  afU-r  violent  mental  excite- 
ment, become  nitacked  with  scirrlius,  which  was  being  grudiially 
developed  (xxxiv.,  i.  p.  150).  Such  examples  must,  however,  hv 
received  with  grc4it  hesitation,  Tla-ir  nivntal  origin  requires  the 
eontirmation  which  can  only  ho  derived  from  very  many  more 
instances. 

IIaih. — The  influence  of  Oriof  or  Fright  in  blanching  the  hair 
has  beeu  genemlly  recognised. 

Fur  (IomIIj  foar  can  Tims  outgo, 
And  blanch  kI  •micc  Ibe  hair." 


It  has  been  a  popular  rather  than  a  physiological  belief  that 
this  can  occur  "  in  a  single  night."     Ko  one  doubts  tliat  the  hair 
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noaj  turn  gray,  ^radiially,  from  ntnral  caiiae»,  and  ihis  id  fidfiicient 
proof  oi'tho  niiiid'A  influcnoe  upon  the  nutrition  of  the  huir.  I 
have  known  alteratiouR  in  the  color  of  the  hair  (hrown  and  gray) 
corroitponding  to  alternation!!  of  Hanily  and  insanity.  Some  eiitc^ 
tain  donht^  an  to  sudden  blanching  of  the  huir,  but  I  do  not  bclieTB 
them  to  he  well  tbundcd,  and  will  give  in  illustration  tiie  rollow* 
ing  inioresting  ease  whioh  occurred  in  the  practice  of  my  late 
friend  Mr.  W.  P.  Cocks,  of  Falmouth  : 

Thomas  W— ,  about  twenty  years  of  age,  the  swn  of  a  milkman, 
was  tall,  fleshy,  good-looking,  slightly  bronzed,  hair  intensely 
black,  sliif,  wiry,  and  rather  inclined  to  curl.  His  general  ap- 
pearance was  that  of  «  hcaltliy  and  well-formefl  man,  used  to 
Hglit  work,  but  much  exposure  in  tlie  open  air.  One  of  hia 
thoughtless  companions  told  him  (what  was  not  true)  that  a  young 
woman  in  the  lowii  was  going  to  swear  before  the  magistrate,  on 
the  morrow,  that  he  wm  the  iiithcr  of  her  child.  Poor  W —  waa 
dumbfouuded,  The  annouuccmcnt  had  given  his  nhole  frame 
a  severe  shock;  t)ic  gull  of  bitterness  had  entered  his  heart,  and 
tlie  mind  won  under  the  banofiil  influence  of  its  power.  He 
hastened  homo,  and  sought  relief  in  his  bedroom.  Sleep  was 
denied  him,  for  his  hniiu  was  on  lire,  llo  Kaw  nothing  but  dis- 
grace coming  from  every  angle  of  the  room.  Such  was  th© 
mental  agitation  produced  by  a  silly  trick!  Early  morning 
brought  no  relief;  he  looked  careworn,  distrcsifcd,  und  his  hair 
was  changed  from  its  natural  tint  to  that  of  a  "light  iron-gruy 
color."  This  to  him  was  a  great  mystery.  In  the  course  of  tho 
following  day  the  stupid  trick  was  explained,  but  the  ill-cflecls  of 
it  lasted  for  a  long  period.  Nearly  twenty  years  after,  aUliougU 
his  health  was  fair,  the  mental  powers  retained  signs  of  tho  sever© 
shock  ihey  bad  received  ;  hia  hair  was  perfectly  gray,  and  it  was 
but  too  clear  that  he  would  carry  the  marks  of  this  folly  to  bia 
grave. 

I  know  of  a  captain  of  a  vessel,  under  forty  years  of  age,  who 
suffered  shipwreck  twice.  On  the  tirat  occasion  (in  which  ha 
lost  all  hope)  hia  hair  quickly  turned  gray;  and  on  the  second, 
some  cnnaidcrable  time  afterwards,  his  hair  l)ecame  still  further 
blanched.  He  resolved  never  to  go  to  sea  again,  and  kept  hia 
resolution. 

Bicliat,  opposing  the  scepticism  of  TTaller,  asserted  that  he  bad 
known  at  least  live  or  six  examples  in  which  the  hair  lost  ita 
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color  in  less  thnn  a  week :  iind  that  oiio  of  h'us  acquaintances 
became  almost  cntin-l_r  hliiiioticd  in  ft  siugle  night,  on  receiving 
Bomc  dietrcs^ing  nt;w«.  Tliure  \e  no  ruuson  to  call  in  question  the 
statcnioiit  tliAl  Miiriii  Antoiiiuttc'0  buir  rupidlj  turned  gray  in  her 
agony.  We  have  it  on  the  uulhority  of  Montoequicn  bimsclt'  that 
his  own  hair  bvcnino  gray  during  the  night,  in  consequence  of 
receiving  new*  of  his  «on  which  greatly  distroMcd  hira.  Dr. 
Laadui»,  of  Grtefswalde,  reported  not  long  ago  u  cnse  in  Virchow's 
ArvhiMifin  wliieh  the  hiiir  turned  rapidly  white.  But  I  have  not 
any  particulars  at  hand  beyond  the  fact  that  on  carefully  exam- 
ining the  hair,  he  found  that  there  was  "iin  nccuniulation  of  atr- 
globulud  in  the  fibrous  Bub«iiuicc  of  the  hair."  Sir  Erosmue 
WiUon  read  a  paper  at  the  Itoyal  Society  iii  1867,  on  a  case  of 
much  interest,  a  r^^tumi  of  which  I  »ubjoin  in  a  note.' 

M.  Pouchet,  who  has  collected  u  number  of  imttanccs  of  bair- 
blariching,  u'ntcx :  "  The  careful  oxperiuiontti  nmde  by  an  eminent 
pliy Biologist,  M.  Urown-Sequard,  upon  himself,  leave  do  room  for 
doubt  that  a  few  hours  eufliec  for  tlie  hair  to  be  tilled  with  uiinuto 
glubule-*  of  air  and  tu  become  (tnow-white.  Dr.  Cossun  has 
reported  the  hiotory  of  a  lady  named  Lccl&re,  who  was  brought 
before  the  Chamber  of  Peers  to  give  evidence  in  tJie  trial  of 
Louve],  and  who  underwent  in  consequence  bo  serious  a  pcrturba- 

'  Every  b»ir  uf  the  bead  «m  eoloitd  allcmktel y  btowo  and  white  ttom  cod  to  vtid. 
Tb«  white  H^menU  were  about  half  ihn  longil)  of  the  biowii,  the  two  tci)(fUier 
■neaaoring  about  onc-lbinl  uf  a  line.  Sur  Krutnu*  Wiliun  lUgi^Ut]  Ihc  punibility 
at  tbo  liruwn  portion  rcprcMnting  tlio  day  growth  of  tbo  hair,  and  the  wliito  poitioa 
the  night  growth,  and  thki  opinion  wiu  unmibumti'd  by  tht  r«iiiarka  at  Dr.  SliHrjwy 
and  olhen  or  the  Fellow*  who  look  part  in  the  di>cuwion,  Uodvr  tbc  micnxcupe 
Ibe  ouliirt  iif  thn  hair  won>  ravened,  the  bttiwu  became  ll||:ht  and  Iranigmrcnt,  the 
white  upnque  and  dark ;  and  it  w«i  (Virthnr  obvioue  that  tbe  opacity  of  the  whiW 
pertUin  wni  duo  to  a  Ta*t  ecoumulallon  of  Ili'^-J!lobu1«,  pocked  doacly  toKCthor  In 
tbe  flbrout  itrucliire  of  lh4  tiulr,  m  wfM  as  in  tb«  niedulin.  Thvre  wiu  no  aUcDca 
tit  piicnivnt,  but  tbc  accuniuktiun  of  uir-globules  vcilod  the  normal  eolur  and 
■Inu-iur*.  Sir  K.  Wilton  obtvrveil  that  m  the  altvration  lu  utructure,  which  gav* 
ri*e  to  ibe  altend  color,  evidently  uroee  in  a  very  short  period,  probnbl]/  Usm  Ihan  a 
■by,  til*  Kvtirrvnce  of  a  nlmllar  change  throughout  the  oatlto  length  of  tbe  »haft 
would  explain  thoee  rsiuarkablr;  itutanCB  of  wbiuh  ao  many  are  on  nwoid,  of  eudden 
blanching  of  the  hair ;  and  he  TenCured  totuggctC  that  during  the  prevalooM  of* 
violent  nenoiu  Ahock  the  minnal  fluldiof  the  hnlr  might  U'dnwii  (nwai^  towmrde 
the  body.  In  MoUon  with  the  generally  cuolmclcd  and  eollD)»i.-d  utate  uf  Iht  inirfuce, 
and  tliot  ibaTBOiritlM  left  by  Ihia  procCM  of  oxhuiikiinn  ininhi  be  (uddpnly  Ullod 
with  atmcapbcric  uir  (tlvii  ,  April  20,  lBfl7).  I'l^rbupa  it  would  bu  luon'  Mwily 
exi'Uined  by  tuppueing  an  armt  of  Ihe  tujiply  of  (hi^  nutrient  fluidi,  pn-cuding  tbe 
cninnce  arair^globulee. 


iirrLDBifCE  or  the  gi^qtioitb 


tion  that  in  the  cou»e  of  nne  night  her  hair  turned  compli 
white.  We  hiivo  the  still  more  decisive  nriiJ  interesting  ob«cr 
.|ion  uf  Stnft-durgcDii  I'urrj,'  in  Inilin.  It  refers  to  «  rebel  eopoy, 
lught  by  the  Kngliah  troo[)H  in  1858,  who  wiut  ohout  to  be  shot. 
"All  lit  once  a.  sohlii-r  perceived  that  iJie  hnir  of  the  cnptivo  w« 
b«voiniiig  ^rity,  niid  eulled  tlte  attention  of  the  i^urgoon  to  it :  the 
latter  wiw(  iibic  to  observe  the  progi-e^s  of  the  disco! omlioii,  which 
became  complete  dtiriug  the  lime  (about  hulf  an  hour)  he  was 

being  interrogntetl The  Dutch  phytticiao  Junius 

reports  that  n  Spanish  gentleman  cturprii<od  in  a  convent  and  con- 
demned, by  Kerdinnnd  the  C'titbolio,  to  be  bchuidcd,  had  his  hair 
hiniicbcd  in  tbe  night  which  followed  his  condemnation.  The 
King  of  Coittile  u-ould,  iu  pity,  have  even  remitted  tho  capital 
punishment  in  conRCC|iieRce.  A  similar  event  happened  to 
Ludovic  Slorza  tbe  day  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  Louis  Xll. ;  and 
to  the  Scigiieiir  de  Sniiit>Valtier  the  father  of  Diane  dc  Poiticre; 
but  it  was  not  to  hit)  gray  linirs  that  ho  owed  his  life.  Uonri  IV. 
osod  to  relate  that  when  oa  Saint  Burtholomew's  day  he  re«tcd 
twenty  fonr  bonnt  after  his  fatigue,  bis  bead  repuaing  oo  bia 
hand^f,  bis  beard  and  hair  became  white  from  tho  chin  to  tbe 
t«niples  wberu  his  hands  bad  bcon.  It  is  «iid  that  tbe  Sieur 
d'  Andulut,  compromised  in  the  alliiir  of  the  Counts  Egmont  and 
Horn,  and  punished  by  his  brother  Pclor,  remained  many  hours 
with  his  head  resting  ou  his  hands;  ninl  with  liim  al^n,  when  be 
rose,  a  jkart  of  bis  beard  and  of  bis  eyebrow  on  the  Ninic  side,  had 
become  blanebcd.  The  most  touebiiig  of  all  such  hiBtorica  is 
that  of  Guarini,  the  professor  of  Greek  at  Verona,  one  of  the 
purest  spirits  of  (he  raiaisMnrt,  According  to  Virunio,  tho  hair 
of  Guarini  tunicd  suddenly  white  on  receix'ing  intelligence  of  the 
loss  at  cica  of  a  box  of  manuscripts  which  he  had  himself  gone  in 
aearcli  of  at  Constantinople.  Is  not  all  the  renaissance  tignred  in 
this  little  circnmslancc?  Greek  manuscripts  lost!  That  was 
more  than  a  domestic  bereavement,  more  than  a  public  calamity, 
it  was  a  catastrophe  for  all  tho  world  !  "  {Revue  dta  deux  Monda, 
1872.  p.  19.) 

M.  Pouchet  illustrates  the  foot  that  nervous  influences  tbtu 
affect  tho  pigment,  by  the  effect  produced  on  animals  by  section 
of  nerves,  and  the  consequent  absenou  of  color  in  the  area  sup- 
plied by  the  nerve-force.  Thus  if  u  turbot  displaying  the  black 
^ota,  be  so  treated  and  be  thrown  Into  au  aquarium  with  a  sandy 
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bottom,  the  whole  body  bcoomes  pale,  except  the  region  which 
no  longer  receives  the  cerebral  inflaence.  The  nervcB  are  very 
umpte  and  accompany  the  artenea.  If  two  or  tltree  of  the«e 
aerveti  about  the  middle  ol'  tlie  body  of  the  turbot  are  divided,  it 
has  the  effect  of  marking  on  the  skin  a  black  transverse  band  in 
the  course  of  thv«e  ncrvctt;  if  the  nerve  eupitlyin^  the  face  is  cut, 
the  turbot,  which  \«  becoming  pnlc  upon  the  eand,  pre8t>nts  a  black 
mask  havinj^  the  most  sin^^ular  effect.  The  turbot,  it  must  he 
remembered,  living  in  the  itnnd,  presents  n  gray  color  which  can 
bardly  be  distinguished  from  it,  but  if  nnytliing  iipproacbes  it, 
hirgc  black  ^pots  immediately  appear.  This  is  also  illustrated  in 
Lister's  rcscarehes  on  the  pigment  cells  in  the  skin  of  the  frog.' 

The  fulling  Dff  of  the  hair  is  too  frequent  a  result  of  Hn.\icty  or 
other  dopre^Miig  emotion  to  escape  common  observation.  A  case 
reported  in  tlic  Lanctt  of  Moy  4,  1867,  forms  an  excellent  illus- 
tntion: 

A  man  of  nervous  temperament  began  business  as  a  draper  in 
1839.  At  that  lime  he  was  27  years  of  age,  in  good  health, 
though  not  very  robust,  unmarried,  and  had  the  usual  (juantitj 
of  (dark)  hair,  whiskers  and  beard.  For  two  years  he  was  in  a 
Btatc  oi  jxTpdital  worry  and  anxiety  of  mind,  and  his  diet  was  very 
irregular.  Then  his  hair  began  to  come  off.  lie  declares  that  it 
hierally  fell  off,  so  tliat  when  ho  raised  his  head  from  his  pillow 
in  the  morning,  the  hair  lefl  on  the  pillow  formed  a  kind  of  cast 
of  tluit  part  of  hia  head  which  rested  on  it.  In  a  month's  time 
he  had  not  a  sin^  riailAe  hair  on  any  part  of  Ma  body-^no  eyebrows, 
no  eyelashea ;  even  the  short  hairs  of  his  arms  and  legs  had  gone ; 
bnt  on  the  ecalp  there  could  be  seen,  in  a  good  light,  patches  of 
very  fine  sliort  down.  Tliis  was  in  18C1.  Medical  treatment 
proved  of  no  avail,  and  ho  was  finally  advised  to  do  nothing.  So 
long  aa  his  anxiety  continued,  the  hair  refused  tn  grow,  but  hy 
the  latter  part  of  1S65,  his  business  became  established,  and,  coiu- 
eidently,  his  hair  reappeared,  and  when  Mr.  Chnrton,  of  Eritb, 
reported  the  ease,  he  had  a  moderately  good  quantity  of  bair  on 
the  head,  very  slight  whiskers,  rather  better  eyebrows,  and  the 
eyelashes  pretty  good. 

'Sir  Botiwt  HM"n,  Burl.,  luitn:  "A  Hack  Pnlnnd  cock  belnnging  to  mj 
netKhlx^.  Mr.  K«odBll,  uT  Barnileir.  wai  aliiich«)l  lui  win(«r,  urar  th<<  lioi»i>,  by  k 
fox,  but  hli  ■crvaini  Mag  h**rd  by  the  HtrrnnU,  Iit>  whh  rocitiM].  dnpvmtclj 
wounded,  with  th«  Iom  of  half  bis  r«nlhAn ;  >n  time  ihe  reraaindor  of  hi>  fwithon 
■tamt  off,  ukd  h«  hu  now  bccoin«  perfectly  vMlt."    ^/Vm-  ZmI.  Soe.,  1H9S.} 
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The  influence  of  painful  emotions  in  causing  gray  or  white  hair, 
and  alopecia,  hiui  been  Hufficientiv  iltuBtrateil,  and  it  would  have 
been  interesting  to  adduce  a  reverse  serteii  nhovring  the  opposite 
effects  of  Joy.  But  it  is  a  very  <lifferent  thing  to  restore  to  ita 
healthy  habit,  the  function  of  a  tissue  whose  pigment  hae  been 
removed  by  slow  malnutrition,  or  by  sudden  shook.  If  we  credit, 
however,  the  following  circumstance,  described  to  me  hy  the  same 
medical  man  who  attended  Thomaa  W —  (p.  31ti),  it  shows  that 
hair  which  has  turned  gray  in  the  natural  course  of  life,  may,  by 
the  stimulus  of  specially  favorable  events,  become  dark  and 
plentiful  again. 

An  old  man  (let,  75),  a  thorough  out-and-out  Radical — even  tlie 
cancelli  of  hia  bones  were  so  impregnated  with  a  thorough  disgust 
of  tlie  Government  of  George  the  Fourth,  that  he  threw  up  a 
lucrative  situation  in  one  of  the  Royal  Yards,  and  compelled  his 
youngest  son  to  follow  his  example — insisted  that  his  wife,  also 
aged  (about  70),  tootliless  for  years,  and  her  hair  as  white  as  the 
snow  on  Mont  Blanc,  should  accompany  them  to  the  land  where 
Qod's  creatures  were  permitted  to  inhale  the  pure  and  invigor^ 
ating  atmosphere  of  freedom.  About  six  or  seven  years  nft«r 
their  departure,  n  friend  living  in  New  York  gave  au  cxcclloul 
account  of  their  proceedings.  Hot  only  could  the  old  man  puff 
Hway  iu  glorious  Mtylc,  and  the  sou  do  well  tut  a  portrait  painter, 

but  old  Mrs. had  cut  a  new  8et  of  tweth,  and  her  poU  vxu 

cotcral  wilhafull  crop  of  liark-brijien  hair! 

Doubtlci«3  iIjc  apparently  new  get  of  tocth  must  be  explained  by 
the  exposure  of  stumps  iu  con8CC|UCui:i.^  of  the  i<;hrinking  uf  the 
gums.  At  Ivost  wu  truKt  no  ttceptioal  reader  will  Kuggost  »t)  arti- 
ficial set,  or,  if  he  does,  that  he  will  not  proceed  further  and 
challenge  the  growth  of  hnir  by  hinting  itt  a  wig.  It  would  be  a 
pity  to  spoil  ft  good  slory,  iiitroduecd  huro  with  the  coniuderate 
intention  of  enlivening  an  otherwiac  dry  record  of  fiicts. 

Tketii. — In  reforence  to  the  nutrition  of  the  teeth,  I  must  con- 
tent mysulf  with  a  single  example  of  the  effect  produced  by 
unfavorable  emotional  intlucnces,  "I  havfj  recently  known,'* 
says  Marshall  Hull,  "the  tevth  to  decay  in  an  extraordinary 
manner  in  a  fi;w  weeks,  as  the  ctFect  of  painful  emotion,  more 
allied  to  Fear  than  any  other"  (xvii,  p.  40).  Of  course,  such  a 
■tatement  without  a  knowledge  of  accompanying  circumstances 
which  might  tend  lo  the  itame  result,  must  bo  taken  for  what  it 
is  worth,  but  I  huw  no  rcaeou  to  doubt  the  alleged  effect. 
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r^ssiHe  OQ  to  the  iiiflucDco  of  Uie  omotions  on  Seer^im, 
commtiDCO  witb  thu  nudoririTous  gliimln. 

SwBAT. — The  ordinar^v  action  of  montat  excitomeot  in  acceler^' 
atiag  tliG  culuncoui!  vircutution  and  eucretlon  is  &rai)iur  enough. 
The  Mate  of  the  system  may  be  aroused  by  painful,  no  lees  than 
by  {ilc'usurable  «motiou.  For  example:  when  Warren  Hatidngs 
was  thrown  into  u  [Mission  by  bis  recall  borne,  we  are  told  tlial_ 
**  the  Bwcat  ran  down  his  taco  "  in  uu  extraordinary  manner. 
iDteroM  in  connection  with  an  experiment  of  CI.  Bernard,  in  186] 
which  showed  thiit  division  of  the  cervical  branch  of  the  iVti 
pathetic  in  the  horse  caused  increased  perspiration  on  the  corrc 
spondinjc  side,  is  the  record  by  Gratiolet  of  a  case  in  which 
emotional  excitement  had  the  effect  of  causing  tlie  perapiration  of 
the  bead  to  be  afterwards  limited  to  one  side.  The  sweats  of 
terror  are  cold.  The  vaso-motor  nerves  are  so  influenced  as  toA 
cause  tlie  capillaries  to  contract,  the  temperature  is  lowered,  and^ 
inseoaible  is  converted  into  sensible  transpiration.  If  the  amount 
is  actually  increaacd,  there  is  probably  an  cMinpe  of  fluid  rather 
than  au>!rmented  secretion.  Checking  of  secretion  is  seen  in 
emotional  anasarca.  Many  medical  authorities  have  referred  to 
the  fact  of  ana.'^arca  following  violent  emotion  of  a  painfiil  char- 
scter  (innervation  lowered).  Hateman  witne:<sed  the  extraordi- 
Dsry  influence  of  ulam)  upon  a  poor  woman;  a  fludden  universal 
anasarcA  following,  in  one  night,  the  shock  occasioned  hy  the  loss 
of  a  email  sum  of  money,  which  wea  all  she  possessed  {On  Ciita- 
ntoas  Distaste,  p.  150).  Copland  classes  such  casc-s  under  "pri-, 
inftry  asthenic  aunsurca;"  the  vital  tone  of  tlie  small  vessel 
being  lowered,  the  excretory  function  of  the  skin  is  siispent 
uod  serous  clfiuioa  from  the  bloodvesouls  follow<<.  Why,  in  sot 
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thiK  i;«rou8  vffueioii  romniiisiti  tin;  L-i.-1!i]hir  li^uo.  nod  in  othon  is 
poured  forth  iJiruugh  tLo  duvU,  il  in  ditUcull  to  *tky.  Foteibly 
spasm  of  the  ducta  may  have  somctliing  to  do  with  it.  Id  the 
following  instance,  related  to  mc  by  Mr.  Cocla,  u  very  Urge 
amount  passed  away  through  the  .ducts ;  and  it  be(M>m«8  a  (juo*- 
tjon  whether  Fear  in  this  t-ase  did  not  act  simply  in  exciting  th« 
sadoriferous  glands  to  excossive  action.  Tba  man's  fear  was  of 
an  anxious,  fidgety  kind,  which  was  more  likely  to  arouse?  than 
to  check  the  function  of  the  glands.  Such  a  case  is  full  of  interest 
and  instruction. 

John  Ford,  an  officer  in  the  Royal  Xuvy,  in  George  HL's  time, 
was  invalided  home  from  the  West  Indies  for  dropsy.  Twelve 
month!)  afterwards  he  was  discharged  from  t3)e  Naval  Uospital  as 
incnrahle,  from  which  date  to  the  time  when  first  seen  by  my 
friend,  he  waa  under  the  paternal  medical  care  of  a  host  of 
ichneumons,  who  fed  on  the  exchequer  of  his  profits  seeundum 
arifm.  As  to  the  disease,  it  was  n  matter  of  no  moment — the 
longer  he  lived  to  swallow  their  trash,  the  better  for  them. 
"They  looked  on  and  grinned,  grinned  and  looked  on  again." 
Mr.  Cocks  says  he  found  him  propped  up  in  bed,  at  an  angle  of 
sixty  degrees,  with  an  anxiotin  and  cadaverous  countenance.  The 
room  was  neatly  and  profusely  ombelliBhed,  not  nith  pictures, 
bat  with  empty  physic  phials,  pill  boxes,  and  gallipots.  He  had 
been  well  drugged;  hi«  system  was  saturated  with  nearly  nine- 
tenths  of  the  articlct*  mentioned  in  the  Materia  Medicn.  My 
friend  advisiod  him  to  throw  phj-sic  to  the  dog«,  for  the  present, 
and  to  Mubniit  to  the  only  rwmcily  (in  his  case)  to  save  life,  a 
surreal  operatim,  and  thai  as  speedily  as  possible.  This  routed 
him  from  bis  lethargy;  it  was  like  n  powerful  electric  shock. 
Alarmed,  be  shook  like  u  poor  wretch  tinder  the  iulluencc  of  the 
cold  stage  of  ngue.  In  a  subdued  voice,  be  said  (as  his  excit«- 
ment  partially  subsided),  "I  never  cau  submit  to  an  operation; 
T  would  rather  did"  "If  that  be  your  determination,"  it  was 
replied,  "your  case  may  be  considered  hopeless;  all  the  drugs  in 
the  world  will  not  save  you.  At  all  events,  I  will  visit  you  to- 
morrow morning  to  know  your  decision."  Accordingly  Mr.  O. 
called  on  him,  but  the  seene  was  changed.  8oon  after  bis  de- 
parture, he  appeared  to  be  greatly  distressed  both  in  mind  and 
body:  groimed  aloud,  wept  much,  and  was  very  restless.  The 
word  "operation  "  had  worked  wonders — in  fact,  a  miracle.     A 
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copioxM  perxpiralion  was  produoed,  and  the  .steam  like  that  fromfl 
builiii;;  wat«r.  issued  from  overy  poi-e  in  tlie  akin.  Tlio  iiurM 
said  that  more  tJiaii  two  gn11un8  of  tlnid  liiid  [)n^s«i)  t'rnm  him 
during  tliu  night.  The  bedding,  consisting  of  feather-bed,  mnt- 
ire«!>,  bhinket»f  and  e»<-kii)g,  wn«  uitiirnted  through  luid  througli 
with  Hcrum,  and  ihe  Uoor  wne  flooded  witli  il.  The  patient  re- 
covered, and  WAS  appointed  to  a  ship  in  commission  goirg  tofl 
Jamaica.  Two  years  iifter,  lie  died  from  tlie  effecte  produced  by 
yellow  fever,  was  btiried  in  one  of  the  "  Campos  ttantos,"  and  was 
no  doubt  eaten  by  the  land  crabs  in  less  than  a  week. 

During  the  "sweating  tiickness"in  the  sixteenth  century,  Feur, 
as  might  be  expL-eied.  frequently  induced  excessive  action  of  tlio 
skin  without  the  dvvelopment  of  all  the  graver  symptoms.  "Many 
an  one  sweats  for  fear  and  thinks  he  has  the  English  sweat,  and 
when  he  allerwards  hath  sU-pt  it  otV  acknowledges  that  it  wiis  all 
nonsense"  (Bayer  von  Elbogen,  Ixix.  p.  269). 

SonielimcA,  however,  on  tlic  mere  mention  of  the  subjoct 
"  amidst  a  circle  of  friends,  first  one  and  then  another  \va«  seized 
wiili  a  tormenting  anguish,  tlieir  blood  curdled,  and  certain  of 
tlieir  destruction  tliey  quietly  slunk  away  homo,  and  there  actu- 
ally becanii-  ii  prfv  to  death  "  (loc,  cit.).' 

8ir  H.  Holhiiid  rtsxirds  tho  case  of  u  gentleman,  jet.  36,  and  of 
good  hcallli,  except  that,  "on  the  slightest  exertion  of  speaking, 
eating,  or  emotion  of  nund,  sweat  broke  out  profusely  in  drops 
from  iJie  right  aide  of  the  face,  slrictly  defined  by  the  median 
Ituo,  the  other  side  remaining  in  its  natural  8tat«.  The  complaint 
hod  existed  four  or  tive  years,  roming  on  without  obvious  cause  " 
(xtL  p.  178).  Thie  unilateral  condition  is,  when  excited  by  such 
an  MMotially  c<^ntrul  disturbance  ae  an  emotion  of  especial  in- 
terest, but  it  is  difficult  not  to  suppose  tJiat  in  all  such  cases  there 
is  interference  with  the  normal  conductivity  of  the  norve-librea. 

Some  emotions  affvet  the  cutaneous  secretions,  not  only  in 
nigard  to  lunount,  but  odor.  In  this  and  the  vitiated  intestinal 
secretions  whieh  occur  when  Fear  acts  powerfully  upon  the 
systent.  It  is  reasonable  to  connect  what  in  man  appears  to  be  a 
Qselew,  and  indeed  highly  inconvenient  result,  with  the  analogona 
occurrence  in  unimals  in  which  liight  from  the  pursuit  of  the 
enemy  t*  ollen  secured. 

'  " .    .    ,    .    animu*  umniiim  tenore  perculil  advo  ut  mullU  meluR  et  imagiUBtia^ 
norbum  «in«i1iwtt"  (Enuniui), 
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Ubine.' — The  curious  influence  upon  lh«  renal  eeorctton  (or 
upou  the  power  to  retain  it)  of  a  80urid  wltich  grate*  upon  the 
uientul  ear  of  the  listener,  referrcil  to  by  Shakespeare  in  the  well- 
known  passage  in  reference  to  the  hagpipe  ]m,  wo  presume,  ex- 
ceptional. 

The  action  of  mental  anxietv  or  suspense  (not  fright)  in  causing 
a  copious  discharge  of  pale  fluid  is  familiar  enough  to  all,  especi- 
ally to  the  medical  student  about  to  present  himself  for  examina- 
tion, the  Amount  being  in  a  pretty  direct  ratio  to  his  fear  of  being 
plucked.  The  frequency  of  micturition  may,  however,  ariBe  from 
DorvouH  irritability  of  the  bladder  without  increased,  or  even 
with  diminished  secretion.  8iil],  the  action  of  the  skin  is  usually 
checked,  thi'  extremities  are  cold,  and  the  kidneys  have  to  pump 
off  the  extra  amount  of  fluid  retained  in  the  circulation.  MitDer 
calls  it  an  example  of  "suppression  of  the  urine,"  and  though 
thiii  m.'cm»  paradoxical,  there  is  in  fact  a  non-elimination  o(  the 
suhfitAnec^  usually  separated  from  the  blood  compared,  nt  least, 
with  the  a'|ueuus  character  of  the  whole  excretion.  Of  complete 
emotiumtl  suppression  of  urine,  I  do  not  know  an  instance.  The 
odor  may  bo  ufTcctcd  by  the  emotions,  in  man  as  in  animals. 

The  alleged  changes  in  the  chemical  compo§ition  of  this  secre- 
tion, the  result  of  mental  disturbance,  are  of  much  interest,  but 
the  sources  of  fallacy  in  thetr  investigation  are  great,  and  may 
lead  to  very  erroneous  conclusions.  Dr.  Prout,  in  his  Sbmaeh 
and  Itenal  Diseases,  states  that  the  depressing  passions,  particu- 
larly Anxiety  or  Fear,  will  in  many  predisposed  individuals 
eanse  a  deposition  of  the  triple  phosphates  in  the  urine.  In 
adducing  proof  that  the  functional  activity  of  the  nervous  tissues 
causes  iu  disintegration  by  the  agency  of  oxygen  (in  the  blood), 
I>r.  Caqienler  refers  to  tlie  increase  of  alkaline  phosphates  in  the 
urine  after  much  wear  of  mind,  whether  emotional  or  intellectual, 
and  alludes  to  "more  than  one  case  of  this  kind  occurring  among 
young  men,  whose  anxiety  for  distinction  had  induced  tlient  to 
go  through  an  excessive  amount  of  intellectual  labor  during  their 
student  life,  and  who  found  themselves  forced  to  pay  tiie  penally 
of  that  excess  in  a  subsequent  prolonged  abstinence  from  all 
mental  occupation  involving  the  slightest  degree  of  offbrt"  (viii. 
p.  352).  It  is  impossible  to  say  in  such  cases  how  much  of  the 
cause  is  emotional  and  how  much  purely  intcllcctaal.  With 
regard  to  observations  on  the  state  of  the  urine  iu  the  insane, 
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which  havo  from  time  to  time  Ik-«ii  made,  th^y  are  somewhat 
contradictory,  and  there  is  the  rlitliciiltv  of  determining  the 
priority  of  the  mental  and  physical  phenomena.  So  far  the  work 
done  in  thiii  (u-ld  is  of  an  imperfect  nature,  tt  may  be  at»t4?d 
tliat  during  a  maniacal  paroxysm  the  urine  is  very  acid,  scanty, 
and  of  higher  speeitio  gravity.  The  late  Dr.  Sutherland  found  a 
plus  quantity  of  phosphateit  in  acute  maniacal  paroxysms;  deuot- 
ing  increased  expenditure  of  nervous  force,  not  infiamtuatory 
action.  Also,  a  minus  quantity  in  the  stage  of  exhaustion  of 
mania,  iu  neute  dementia,  and  in  the  third  stage  of  gcueral 
pamly^fis.  Drs.  Sutherland  and  lligby  regai-ded  these  results  as 
in  harmony  with  analyses  of  tlie  brain  and  the  blood ;  a  plus 
quantity  of  phosphorus  being  foutid  in  the  brain,  aud  a  slight 
excels  of  albumen  in  the  blood  of  maniaoji.1  patients,  aTid  minus 
quantities  of  these  substances  in  the  brain  of  idiots,  nud  a  minus 
quantity  of  albumen  iu  the  blood  of  general  parulysis.  These 
results  have,  however,  been  called  in  question,  aud  we  are  dis- 
posed to  regard  some  of  them  as  still  siihjwlur.. 

The  iuBucucc  of  certain  mental  states,  if  prolonged,  iu  causing 
diabetes  appears  to  be  proved.  Wulsou  specilies  "distress  and 
anxiety,"  and  Copland  "  great  mental  cvertiou  and  the  depressing 
poaeions."  Claude  Bernard's  experiments  on  the  vaso-motor 
nerves  and  the  centres  which  control  them,  in  e.\p1aining  tlie 
pathological  symptoms  which  arise  from  the  changes  induced  in 
the  nerroufl  syatem  by  delinite  surgical  lesions,  show,  also,  how 
the  emotions  may  produce  the  same  results. 

In  Hebrew  and  Greek  the  kidneys  are  frequently  employed  in 
a  metaphoric  sense:  "I  was  pricked  in  my  reins,"  " my  reins 
shall  rejoice,"  "  I  try  the  reins,"  are  a  few  of  the  many  illustra- 
tions  which  may  be  cited  from  the  authorized  version  of  the  Old 
Testament.  In  the  New,  the  same  metaphor  is  once  made  use  of, 
**I  am  he  that  searcheth  the  reins,"  imfpoi.  Parkhnrat  observes 
m  toco:  "as  experience  shows  that  the  workings  of  the  mind,  par- 
ticularly the  passions  of  joy  and  tear,  have  a  very  remarkable 
effect  upon  the  reins  or  kidueys,  so  from  their  retired  situation  in 
the  body,  and  Ihoir  being  hidden  in  fat,  vr^pa  is  used  in  the  New 
Testament  for  the  most  secret  tlioitghts  aud  afleetions  of  the 
soul."  The  latter  suggestion  is,  I  think,  rather  a  doubtful  one ; 
however,  whether  correct  nr  not,  there  remains  ihe  use  of  the 
word  derived,  manifestly,  from  the  influence  of  the  emotions, 
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iiivludiiig  tbo  lTiin«;iiintioii,  iij^ioii  tlio  rciiiil  si-crction,  and  pcrhajw 
tho  lumbar  region,  h  is  rivlbcr  remiirkable  that  oar  lunguugc 
BupplivB  uo  corresponding  metaphoric  term. 

Saliva. — Wi?  li«vf  spoken  of  the  influenci-  of  aimpio  ideas  upon 
the  secretion  of  saliva  under  ••  InU'Uect,"  and  will  now  refer  to 
tlie  alleged  influence  of  Anger  on  the  quality  of  tliis  secretion. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  Bichat  entertained  no  doubt 
that  Anger  and  Love  do  inoculate  the  saliva  with  something  *'  qui 
rend  dangereuse  la  moraure  des  animaux  agit^  par  ces  poasions, 
lesquelles  distillent  vraiment  dans  les  fluides  un  funeste  poison, 
comme  I'lndique  Texpreasion  commune"  (H.  p.  48|.  The  saliva 
of  an  enraged  animal  and  the  venom  of  a  viper  are,  according  to 
Eberle,  essentially  the  same. 

In  the  Jjonctt  for  July  14, 1860,  is  the  report  of  a  case  of  a  boy, 
ffit.  9J,  who  was  bitten  by  a  boy  in  anger.  There  waa  no  evidence 
of  rabies,  but  the  boy  died.  He  was  seized  with  hydrophobia 
forty-eight  days  after  the  bite,  and  died  in  twenty-four  hours. 
Trousseau  (juotes  from  Van  Swieten  the  case  of  a  young  man  who 
died  of  rabies  after  having  bitten  his  own  linger  in  a  111  of  anger. 
Also  that  of  an  old  woman  who  died  with  all  the  symptoms  of 
rabies  at>er  she  had  received  a  wound  from  a  cock  in  a  paaaioD. 
H«  obBcrves  that  Van  Swietcii  could  not  admit  that  a  virus, 
which  was  not  present  in  an  atiinml,  eould  hy  it  be  communicated, 
and,  therefore,  conjectured  that  the  cock  had  been  bitten  by  a 
mad  fox.  This  jteems  rather  far-fetched ;  but  it  it*  ditllcult  to 
undertttaud  why  anger  does  not  more  froqaotitly  afieet  the  saliva, 
aud  poieon  those  who  arc  bitten  by  angry  persons  or  oninialH, 
Of  these  cji»«8,  however,  aud  iu  one  cited  by  the  «ai»o  author 
from  Malpighi,  who  a»serl«  Ihnt  his  own  mother  died  of  hydro- 
phobia a  few  days  after  being  bitten  by  an  angry  epileptic,  the 
true  intorprctaliou  may  be,  not  only  that  Ihe  cbaraeter  of  the 
secretion  wa^  altered,  but  that  tho«c  who  were  bitten  were  in  a 
peculiar  condition  of  heiillb  at  the  time. 

In  view,  also,  of  recent  rescurches  it  appears  possible  that  some 
of  these  cases  may  bo  due  to  the  poisonous  effects  of  a  ptomaine 
already  in  the  wdiviu 

(iaubiua  records  several  cuscs.  A  soldier  quarrelled  with  a 
woman,  who  thereupon  bit  his  hand.  He  was  seiited  witJi  rigors 
and  died.     An  enraged  Italian  youth,  unable  to  revenge  himself, 
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bit  his  owQ  hatitl  and  was  soizett  with  a  de«<lly  fu»r  of  water,  as 
ii'  bitten  by  a  rubtd  dog. 

Gaubiua  confessed  bim6ell'  unable  to  explnio  bow  "such  pe«ti> 
lent  corruptions  of  the  tluidfi  are  so  suddenly  excited."  In  refer- 
ence to  this  obaervntion,  I'rochtisks  admits  tliat  it  is  quite  poesihle 
that  the  nerves,  irritated  by  anger,  may  by  virtue  of  their  influ- 
ence over  the  seeretione  render  them  itiipure,  although  we 
cnnnot  determine  in  what  this  impurity  consists  (i.  p.  421 ).  Mliile 
Anger  increases  and  poisons  this  necretion,  Fear  checks  or  eus* 
pends  it,  as  is  indicated  by  the  parched  mouth,  which  is  readily 
ejcplained  physiologically  hy  the  inhibition  of  the  nerve-endings 
of  chorda  tympaiii  in  the  salivary  glands. 

Speaking  of  the  salts  of  the  saliva,  Mr.  Wilkinson  (xlix.) 
forcibly  says,  "they  become  as  different  at  diflerent  times  and  in 
ditferent  persons,  as  the  billing  of  the  dove  from  the  bite  of  the 
raltleenake,  or  the  sweetest  milk  from  deadliest  poiaon.  There 
it  saliva  full  of  care  and  i^ourness,  which  eats,  not  the  food,  hut 
the  stoniaeii  itseltl  There  is  saliva  charged  with  contempt,  wliich 
u  spit  upon  meanness,  and  carriea  the  badge  from  soul  to  soul 
where  it  lights.  There  is  the  saliva  of  disgust,  which  ia  vomited 
from  the  loathing  blood,  and  avenger  our  diagust  upon  the  ground. 
Tliore  is  the  Hpittle  of  eelf-conkplacency,  elicited  by  the  huppy 
tongue,  and  too  good  not  to  be  owallowed.  There  is  tlic  eulivu  of 
rage,  which  foam«  violently  forth  upon  the  board,  and  tliat  of 
Luolu  and  hurry  which  frolhe  and  :^putter8.  There  le  the  saliva 
of  grief,  hard  to  get  down,  and  full  of  choking.  There  is  the 
moutb  of  fear,  from  which  tlie  saliva  is  frightened,  and  the  dry 
tongue  cleavc«  lo  tbe  palate." 

Gastric  Jdick. — Pk-Murable  emotions  increjLse  the  amouut  of 
gusirie  juice  secreted,  the  opposite  effects  being  produced  by  de- 
pretssing  passions.  Dr.  Beaumont  found  in  tbe  man  with  the 
fistulous  opening  into  the  stomach  "  that  auger  or  other  severe 
HWDtal  ftiiotious  would  eomelimcH  cuuse  its  inner  or  mucous  coat 
to  become  morbidly  red,  dry,  and  irritable;  oceusiomiig  at  the 
enmo  time  a  temporary  fit  of  iudigestion  "  (xliii.  p.  22).  In  dys* 
peptua,  which  eonslitutes  so  forcible  an  illui«tration  of  the  influ- 
ence  of  abnormal  mental  conditions,  a  change  iu  the  character  or 
amount  of  this  secretion,  nuty  or  may  uot  be  the  principal  cause, 
but  that  morbid  fot'lings  acting  directly  on  the  stomach  through 
the  pneumogastric  and  sympathetic  nerves,  do  form  one  importaat . 
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element  in  the  psychioiil  genesis  of  the  dismal  eymptoms  com- 
pmed  under  ihia  term,  eanuot  admit  of  doultt. 

Claude  Bernard,  in  his  lectured,  in  I81SO,  showed  that  taking 
the  two  nerves  of  which  the  solar  plexus  is  composed — the  vagi 
and  the  sympathetic — as  thoee  which  influence  the  digestive  pro- 
cess, galvanism  of  the  vagi  exeited  secretion  of  the  gastric  juii-o, 
while  the  same  stimulus  applied  to  the  sympathetic  arrested  it. 
"We  therefore  meet  with  two  orders  of  nerves  in  the  stomach  as 
in  the  case  of  all  other  glands:  motor  nerves  which  accelerate 
the  secreting  process,  and  organic  nerves  which  oppose  it.  In 
accordance  with  the  above.  Dr.  Itntherford,  Professor  of  Physi- 
ology in  the  Edinburgh  I'nivei-sity,  found  that  division  of  the 
vagi  during  digestion  caused  bhinchingof  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  stomach"  (xxxii.,  May  20,  1870).  "We  have  every  reason 
to  suppose  that  the  emotions  act  powerfully  upon  the  digestive 
process  through  the  nerves  composing  the  solar  plexus;  ihe  de. 
pressing  emotions  contracting,  and  the  exciting  emotions  dilating 
the  capillaries  of  the  stomach.  Whether  a  depressing  or  painfiil 
Amotion,  Fear,  for  example,  contracta  the  Teasels  by  stimulating 
the  sympathetic  nerves  or  by  paralyzing  the  vag^,  may  be  donbtfiil, 
but  the  probability  would  »efm  lo  he  that  it  «u*petid«  the  action 
of  the  latter  and  allows  the  former  full  sway.  (See  Hunimarj*  at 
the  close  of  this  ohapter,  and  also  the  remarks  on  (he  action  of 
the  vBgu8  on  the  heart  in  conuectioii  with  the  emotions.) 

Fletcher  in  his  "Sketches"  mentions  a  barrister  who  enjoyed 
perfect  health,  except  when  anxious  during  the  a«size8.  Then 
the  tongne  became  brown,  the  appetite  vaui8.hed,  and  if  food  wan 
taken,  severe  pain  in  the  stomach  sticcecdcd.  His  anxiety  onco 
removed,  his  tongue  cleans,  nnd  "his  appetite,  n  dJMinguished 
one,  retunis  with  such  unison  troll  able  force,  that  this  limb  of  tlie 
Law  stops  at  a  half-way  house  in  liis  return  home,  when  the  liiiib 
of  an  animal  lei>s  rlungcrouH  than  himiielf  salisties,  in  eomo 
measure,  the  capricious  humor  of  hi^  otherwise  most  rcspectuble 
and  certainly  very  capacious  stomach"  (Ixxiv.  p.  19), 

Bricrrc  dc  Boismout  records  the  case  of  »  convict  who  waa 
greatly  surprised  »ud  distressed  with  tlie  verdict  he  received. 
Gastric  and  hepatic  symptoms  followed,  and  it  was  thought  he 
would  die.  He  was  roiuoved  from  the  prison.  Ho  scarcely  took 
any  nourishment,  and  suflijred  from  continuiil  nausea,  and  fre- 
quent vomiting,  the  matter    thrown   up   being   chiefly    mueus. 
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Organic  lesion  of  the  Btoniach  and  hpimtif  tumor  were  diagnosed. 
In  A  wctk,  however,  he  imjirovod;  hv  wae  able  to  take  a  few 
spooutultt  of  aoup,  and  he  eventually  recovered.  He  said  (and 
bis  doctor  agreed  with  him);  '*Si  j'etats  rest^  huit  jours  de  plus 
dans  la  iineon.  j'elaifl  un  hunirne  mort"  (xxxv,,  18^8). 

Itiirhut  ntaintuins  that  cancer  of  the  etoniach  frequently  owes 
ite  origin  to  powerful  emotions:  "  I'impreaaion  vive  resiientie  au 
pyloredana  les  fortea  ^motionfi,  I'empreinte  ineHavable  qn'il  en 
conserve  quelquefois"  (li.  p.  40). 

LivltH. — Popular  opinion  connect»  bile  and  bad  temper*  or 
melancholy  togelher.  perhaps  more  thoron^rhly  than  any  other 
psychical  and  pliyi»i«it  facts,  the  fluppoacd  order  of  events  being 
sometimes  pnyeho-physicnl,  and  at  otliers  phyeico-psychicttl.  Thi» 
Utter  ia  implied  when  we  say  tltat  a  man  displays  a  great  deal  of 
bile,  and  from  the  same  cause  originates  the  word  choleric. 
Homer  speaks  of  the  ^^i^  of  Achillot*  in  the  Iliad  (ti.  241). 

"Achillnt  bean  do  ^all  wlllilti  hit  brewit." 

And  it  may  be  noted,  ns  marking  the  interchnngeablcncss  of 
bodily  and  mcnta'  terms,  Uiat  it  is  aslitting  to  Bpeak  of  "the  gall 
of  hitterness  "  as  the  bittcrnesa  of  gall. 

The  Latin  poela  nbound  with  references  to  the  connection  be^ 
twe«n  the  liver  and  the  emotions,  as  in  Juvenal: 


"Quid  refenm  quanU  uwum  Jecur  anient  iri!" 

But  such  paMOges  bear  more  cspeoiajly  upon  the  supposed  seat 
of  .^nger  in  this  organ— an  idea  niainiyspringing.  however,  from 
the  influence  of  the  mental  ^tivtes  upon  the  viscera.  It  was  not 
Anger  alone  which  was  supposed  to  be  connected  wiih  the  liver. 
The  "Jecur  ulcerosum  "  of  1  (orace  was  induced  by  Love.  Ptautus 
terms  this  feeling  "morbus  hepatarius;"  Solomon  speaks  of  the 
mligiiidcd  youth  in  whom  "  the  dart  *' of  passion  "ctrikt-n  through 
his  liver."  It  is  to  tirief  that  Jeremiah  alludoii  when  be  com- 
plains, "my  liver  is  poured  upon  the  earth.'' 

(Iiiubius,  in  assorting  that  tbc  natural  properties  of  the  juicM 
may  bo  so  altered  that,  with  iislonishing  rapidity,  the  bland  be- 
come* acrid,  and  the  wnlubrious  hurtful — nity,  virulent — asks, 
"Do  yon  doubt  it?  I  give  you  the  example  of  an  liyBterical 
iroman  who,  in  a  passion,  vomits  vitiated  bile  of  every  color  and 
aeridily."    Dr.  Carpenter  remarks  that  it  is  "  perhaps  not  an  ill- 
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founded  npinion  t)int  melancholy  and  Jealounv  have  n  t«ndenc,r  to 
iiicrease  tlie  quaiilitj,  ami  to  vitiaUt  the  quality  of  tlie  biliarj 
fluid,"  and  that  "it  us  certain  the  indulgence  of  these  f<»«liQgB 
produces  a  decidedly  niorbitic  effect  l)y  disordering  the  digestive 
proceaa,  and  thuH  reacts  upon  tlie  nvrvou»  8y«tciii  by  impntring 
ita  healtliy  nuti-ition"  (viii.  p.  982).  The  inttueiiiv  of  sudden 
fright  in  clievking  the  secretion  of  bile,  aud  ho  Otica»ioniitgjKao- 
dice,  is  adduced  by  Ilichnt  as  u  strikiug  proof  of  the  connwlion 
between  mental  f«tatef«  luid  tlie  84^ci-etiiig  organs.  Enmtiunul 
jaundice,  like  emotional  cholera,  may,  im  alreHdyHtnlud  on  p.  301, 
be  al.40  cauited  by  abnornuU  action  of  th^-  niuifeulur  voiit  of  the 
gitll-<luct  and  the  intestines,  nnd  it  would  hv  hard  to  decide,  in  a 
given  case,  to  wbicli  division  to  refer  tjie  symptoios.  Dr.  Budd, 
in  his  Di»ta3fs  of  tke  Lica\  observes  that  jaundice,  fulluwinu: 
mental  shock,  long-continued  anxiety,  or  griefs  is  oHvn  uuutieuded 
by  any  ninn&ing  .symptom,  '*  but,  now  and  then,  aller  it  has  ex- 
cited for  some  time  without  any  symptoms  indtciitive  of  espi-ciul 
dAiigcr,  disorder  of  the  brtiin,  wbieli  proves  rnpidly  fatal,  couicA 
OD.  After  deiiih  in  suuh  ciises  portious  of  the  liver  urusurnutimw 
found  completely  disorganized.  It  would  aeem  thai  aome  vintlmt 
poison  k  gctierateil  in  the  liccr,  whit-h  deranges  and  then  paralyxes 
the  brain,  and  atler  duutb  come  softening  and  disorganization  of 
the  liver  itself"  {p.  478).  Dr.  Wilson  Philip  asserts  that  deprea- 
Hion  of  mind,  if  protracted,  alter?  the  structure  of  the  liver. 
Dr.  Badtley  records  the  case  of  a  certain  great  military  officer 
wbo  loft  England  at  an  advanced  nge,  to  take  }ios8eseiion  of  his 
office,  without  bis  lady,  aud  without  oven  bidding. her  farewell. 
Ab  soon  as  she  heard  of  bis  departure,  she  almost  imme<liately 
became  yellow,  took  to  her  bed,  refused  all  foixl  and  medicine, 
and  died  in  a  very  few  weeks  (xc).  Dr.  .Anthony  Todd  Thompson 
states  that  "  a  young  man  in  Paris  hnd  a  musket  pointed  at  bts 
breast;  he  became  suddenly  deeply  jaundiced,  for  which  he  was 
taken  to  a  hospital  and  died." 

Dr.  Murebison,  in  bis  Crooniaii  lectures  on  Uie  Ftavtmutt  Dt- 
rta^enunts  of  the  Liver,  observer  that  "  tliere  is  good  evidence  that 
nervous  agencies  may  not  only  cause  functional  deraiigeineni,  but 
cure  structural  disease  of  Uie  liver.  Acute  atrophy  in  which  tJio 
secreting  cells  are  rapidly  disinlegraterl  and  tlie  functions  of  the 
organ  arrested,  appean^  in  many  instances  \m  bnve  a  purely 
nervous  origin ;  very  ofleu  the  first  symptoms  of  the  disou««  have 
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occurred  immcdimoly  ufter  a  severe  flight,  or  an  outburst  of 
pCMion  in  a  person  proviou(<1y  hc-nlthy.  .  .  .  Muny  obacrra- 
tions  linvtf  Antistiufl  mo  tlinl  ttiu  i-xlrueiou  of  gall-Htonvs  from 
gal  1-bl udder  oo  wll  an  tbvir  lorniation  may  bu  tmeod  to  ncrvo 
agency.  ...  I  huvc  repOMtcdIy  known  attHcks  of  biliary 
colic  from  giiU-slonee  vxc-iti'd  by  oonio  sudden  emotion.  I^ietly, 
even  cancor  of  the  liver  appears  sometimes  to  result  from  the 
functional  derangement  induced  in  the  first  inetuncv  by  nieolal 
trouble.  I  have  been  surpriet-d  at  the  frequency  with  which 
patients  suffering  from  primary  cancer  of  the  liver  have  traced 
the  commencement  of  their  ill-health  to  indigestion,  following 
protracted  grief  or  anxiety.  The  ciisca  have  been  far  too  numer- 
ous to  be  accounted  for  on  the  supposition  that  the  mental  distress 
and  the  cancer  have  been  more  ooincidencM.  A  similar  observa- 
tion has,  I  believe,  been  made  by  Sir  Robert  Christison  and  by 
other  eminent  authnritiea"  (xlvii.,  May  2,  lfi74). 

Passing  from  the  liver  we  may  here  refer  to  the  apleai,  whieb 
in  our  language  is  so  frequently  employed  metaphorically.  A 
fretful  person  ia  splenetic,  spleenful,  or  spleeny  (."Shakespeare);  u 
mild  and  gentle  penton,  spleenless.  In  a  curious  old  buok,  the 
Breviart/ of  litiUth,  publii4lie<]  in  1552,  by  Andrew  Itordc,  the 
writer,  after  obfterving  that  ''melancholy  meats,  hard  cbese,  and 
teare  in  not  good  for  the  spleen,"  adds,  "in  Englitih  it  ir  named 
the  pnflsinn  of  the  splene.  The  cause  of  this  impediment:  Thia 
impe^liment  doth  come  by  thought,  ang»?r,  or  care,  or  sorrowe,  of 
impryflonment,  of  fesre  and  dreade,  and  for  lack  of  meat  and 
drynke.  And  it  may  come  of  great  solyCudnes,  or  solytudnectse 
to  study,  or  to  be  ovonpted  about  many  matters.  ^1  remaii/:  The 
chiefest  remedy  for  this  matter  is  to  use  honest  and  mery  com- 
pany,  and  to  be  iocunde  and  nat  to  mufle  npon  no  matter,  but  Ut 
leaue  of  al  pleasure  and  nat  to  study  upon  any  gupernaturall 
tfayngea,  specially  tho«e  tliyngea  tl>at  reason  can  not  compre- 
hende,  nor  ub«  not  to  lean  or  sloupe  downe  to  write  or  ride,  and 
beware  of  «lepe  the  aflernone  and  use  the  medicine?  the  whicli 
he  oxprcseed  in  the  cliapilrc  named  Splen"  (Antiquarian  Notes. 
in  the  At/tenaum,  September  ItJ,  1871). 

I  regret  that  I  have  no  more  poAitive  evidence  of  the  influence 
of  tbe  emotions  on  tlii»  vincus,  though  it  seems  highly  probable 
that  it  is  Very  considerable  in  such  un  organ  as  the  spleen. 
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Intbstinai  Secbktioss.^ Apart  fponi  niusonlar  itcUoii,  defeosT 
lion  may  become  ur^iit,  or  occur  involmitarily  from  viirioiiB 
causes,  ooe  being  Uie  inorcascd  »ecrotion  from  tlic  itite^tinnl 
canal,  oif  from  Ft-ar,  and  in  some  cases  from  the  altered  oliaracter 
of  the  seeretioii  iwelf.  While  in  thi8  respect  the  influence  of 
Fear  may  be  inconvenient  in  ntan,  it  naturally  ns^iitts  escape  in 
some  animals,  a«  tJie  polecat. 

Ceitiiiii  ciues  of  choleraic  diarrhoea  (allhoiigh,  of  course,  com- 
plicated with  other  pathological  states)  may  be  refei-red  to  bere. 

The  story  of  the  Kuet^an  convicts  under  eenlenoc  of  ilvutb, 
•ome  of  whom  were  placed  in  beds  falsely  eeid  to  have  bevii 
occupied  by  oholei-a  patients,  will  occur  to  the  reader.  Mr.  G. 
Smith  reported  in  the  Lancet  of  August  4,  1866,  the  ease  of  a 
fioe,  hale  blacksmith  under  surgical  treatment  in  Iviug's  ColPegc 
Hoepitnl,  who  carried  down  the  bod  on  which  a  eholcni  (uitieut 
had  died.  He  sat  up  uutil  late,  brooding  over  what  he  had  douv 
and  its  probuble  consequences.  H«died  uexttnorninguf  cholera. 
Those,  however,  who  believe  that  cholera  is  eontagious  would 
not  admit  that,  in  this  case,  Kcar  was  more  ll>an  llie  exciting 
cause  of  the  utttK'k. 

Wlien,  some  years  ago,  the  cliolera  wua  prevalent  at  Newlyn,  a 
fiebiug  village  near  Penzance,  intercourse  was  forbidden  between 
the  two  placet).  One  day  a  man  entered  the  shop  of  a  i)arber  in 
Penzance,  and  was  shaved.  On  leaving,  some  one,  who  had 
recognized  him,  asked  the  barber  If  he  knew  whom  he  had  b««n 
shaving.  He  replied  he  did  not.  "Why,  he's  a  man  from  New- 
lyn!" It  was  enongh.  The  terrified  barber  was  seized  with 
cholera,  and  died  within  twenty-four  hours. 

Mr.  ,  of  Falmouth,  some  years  ago,  had  the  cholera. 

When  well,  he  went  to  the  Lizard  for  change.  The  woman  who 
opened  the  door  of  the  house  to  which  he  went,  having  bcai'd 
that  he  had  had  the  cholera,  woa  exceedingly  alarmed,  and  had 
an  atlack  herself. 

Cata.mkni.\. — It  would  he  tedious  to  enumerate  even  a  small 
proportion  of  the  cases  which  are  on  record,  showing  the  inBu- 
ence  of  moral  causes  on  the  suppretwion  of  this  secretion.  Dis- 
appointed atfeotiona,  every  one  knows,  are  a  frnitlol  cause,  and 
in  such  instances  there  can  be  iio  contu.sion  between  caus«  and 
effect.  The  setjuence  of  the  phenomena  is  also  clear  when  Rag« 
operates,  as  in  a  case  recorded  by  Brierre  de  Boismout,  of  h  lady 
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who  was  tLrown  into  a  furiou»  ptmsion  by  iome  circumstaDco,  in 
conwquL'ncv  of  wliiuh  HupprOHsion  took  plucc.  Remedies  failed 
to  relicvv  bcr,  and  ehc  bucuiiie  im^imv.  Regarded  ub  posae^ed, 
she  was  exorcised,  but  witboot  effect.  Suboequently,  medical 
treulment  restored  tbo  uterine  fuuctions,  and,  coiieurrently,  her 
mental  beultb  (xxxv.,  1861,  p.  6!)3). 

Milk. — The  iuflucnco  of  emotional  excitement  on  Ibc  soeretion 
of  the  tuunimary  gli\nd  is  generally  reeognized,  and  there  is  no 
difiieuliy  in  meeting  with  cases  which  forcibly  illustrate  it.  A 
few  striking  examples  raunt  suffice. 

Dexcurut  states  that  during  a  period  of  four  years,  a  youn^ 
woman  suddenly  lost  bcr  two  children  and  n  foster-child  from 
gt%'ing  them  tlie  breast  immediately  atler  being  in  a  violent 
[MWstoD  {\xvi.  p.  56).  He  also  cites  from  Parmentier  and  Deyeux, 
that  nftor  powerful  emotional  excitement,  the  mammary  gland 
secretes  an  insipid  yellowish  serous  fluid,  instead  of  one  possess- 
ing its  normal  white  saccharine  character.  Copland  cites  from 
Graefc,  the  very  striking  case  of  a  woman  who  received  a  fright 
a  week  after  delivery.  This  caused  complete  suppression  of  the 
milk,  followed  by  ascites  and  anasarca.  Paracentesis  was  per- 
formed; "a  bucket  of  Huid  resembling  wbey,  and  exhaling  an 
acidulous  odor,  waa  drawn  otf.  Upon  being  boiled  with  dilute 
sulphuric  acid,  it  furnished  asubstance  resembling  casein.  When 
t&ppeil  six  weeks  afterwards,  the  fluid  waa  of  a  greenifih-yellow, 
and  without  tlie  least  trace  of  casein  "  (Ixx.,  i.  p.  181JJ. 

Dr.  Kellogg,  of  Port  llope,  Canada  "West,  givea  the  following 
cases: 

"  Not  long  since,  I  wa^  called  to  see  a  child  aged  Aeven  or  eight 
months,  which  up  lo  a  abort  time  before  my  being  Bent  for,  had 
been  in  a  mont  thriving  condition,  exceedingly  healthy  and 
robust.  I  found  the  cLild  in  a  state  approaching  complete  coma, 
in  a  condition  much  resembling  that  which  re«nlta  from  hydro- 
cephnluii,  or  anaemia  of  the  bruin,  as  tlie  rewiih  of  some  exhaust- 
ing disease.  It  had  8uf['ered  Tione  such,  however,  and  as  the 
coma  had  eoine  on  suddenly,  coiistipalion  of  the  bowels  only 
having  been  observed  as  it«  forerunner,  I  felt  puzzled  to  de- 
termine ihc  true  cause.  After,  however,  a  free  action  of  the 
bowels,  for  which  large  do»cs  uf  cathartic  medicine  were  required, 
it  rapidly  regained  its  oousctousiiess,  and  ullcr  pa.'<sing  dark- 
green  stools  fur  a  number  of  days  completely  recovered.    The 
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inystorT  which  shrouded  this  case,  and  which  I  was  not  able  to 
unrnvcl  at  tirat,  was  eooii  how*ver  explained,  for  in  convereation 
with  a  near  iiGig;hhc>r  I  leunii-d  that  the  mother,  who  waa  n 
woman  of  very  violent  temper,  had  for  a  number  of  days,  been 
piling  way  tn  moat  intense  paroxysmfi  of  rage,  whioh  liad  been 
cxpudded  npoh  her  husband  for  selling  a  piece  of  property 
ttgftiiist  her  wishes.  During  all  thiit  time  ahe  waa  nursing;  her 
child.  I  immediately  requested  the  motlier.  if  she  wished  to 
ruftr  lior  offspring,  of  which  she  was  pas.sionately  fond,  to  suspend 
nursing  it  under  such  a  slate  of  mental  excitement;  and  if  she 
oould  not  n)nlc«  up  her  mind  to  be  quiet  and  cheerful,  it  would 
b<!  advisable  to  wean  the  diild,  or  employ  »  \vel-nur»e>  while 
giving  the  reins  to  her  passion,  and  not  allow  its  force  to  be 
expended  upon  the  frail  lieing  who  wa«  innoecntly  drawing  its 
nouriKhinvnt  from  her  bosom.  She  appeared  to  feel  thejustii'C 
of  the  reproof,  and  woe,  doubtless,  more  careful  for  the  future, 
as  the  child  did  well,  though  not  weaned  for  several  months  after 
this  oceurruuce  (Ixxviii,,  April,  1856,  p.  813). 

Dr.  Kellogg  obst-rvci*,  "I  am  confident  that  I  have  fretiuently 
seen  the  death  of  Ihc  nursing  iitlant  result  from  ignorance  of  tlie 
mother  of  the  extraordinary  influence  of  mental  emotion  upon 
the  Bccretion  of  milk." 

Tkaus. — The  eeiTetion  of  the  lachrymal  gland  is,  we  know, 
excited  by  joy  (and  tender  omotiona)  as  well  aa  by  gri^,  its 
natural  excitant 


"  llitck,  foolUb  tonrn,  bnck  to  your  notiva  *prjiifci — 
Yi'iir  Irlbuwrj'  d«)p»  Ix^lmig  U>  woo, 
Whipli  you,  miiitaking.  offer  up  to  Joy," 

RoMKo  Axn  Jri.titT,  Hi.  2. 

We  must  confess  with  Urodie  that  we  arc  unable  to  aniwer  bo 
simple  a  question  as.  Why  or  how  docs  a  curtain  state  of  mind 
augment  the  secretion  of  this  gland  ?  GralioK-t  inferred,  |mrtly 
from  his  own  sensations,  that  tears  I'csult  from  reflt^-x  irnidiatiuns 
which  ti-averse  the  litlh  pair  of  nerves ;  that  is  to  soy,  the  emotion 
of  Joy  or  sorrow  act«  first  upon  the  heart  or  otJier  viscera  through 
motor  channels,  and  is  then  reflected  upon  the  sensory  nene 
supplying  the  gland.  But  this  track  docs  not  seem  anatomically 
or  physiologically  probable.  Much  mort*  likely  in  it  that  the 
influence  is  transmitted  directly  cither  to  the  capillaries  of  the 
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glaod  by  actively  (lilatiHg  motor  nervea,  or  through  nerves  to 
the  lachrymal  cells  themselvee,  directly  exciting  their  functional 
activity. 

The  tjttalil}!  of  the  secretion  seetns  to  be  altered  by  powerful 
emotions,  the  saline  ingredients  being  increased,  causing  "a 
Strang  brine." 

Lastly,  the  secretion  may  be  checked.  The  intensity  of  the 
feeling  or  the  suddennefia  of  the  sorrow  ia  the  most  fre(|uetitly 
witneiised  cause.  Daily  observation  shows  that  the  first  result  of 
distressing  intelligence  is  the  negative  one — ^inability  to  cry. 
See,  too,  what  the  want  of  a  handkerchief  may  do.  "  I  went," 
says  Hunter,  "to  sec  Mrs.  Niddnns acting:  I  hiul  afull  conviction 
that  I  should  he  very  much  atlected,  but  unfortunately  I  had  not 
put  a  handkereliief  in  my  pncket,  and  the  distress  1  was  in  for  the 
want  of  that  retjuisite  when  out'  is  erying,  and  a  kind  of  fear  I 
should  cry,  stopped  up  every  tear,  and  I  was  even  ashamed  1  did 
not,  nor  could  not,  cry"  (J'osthitmo'ts  Papers,  vol.  i.  p.  557). 

Exhalation  and  Absorptiom.— As  all  drnpsies  may  he  referred 
to  increased  transudation  or  diminished  absorption,  we  would 
briefly  refer  under  this  head  to  two  cases  i1]ui<trative  of  the  iuAu- 
enee  of  emotional  ctcitoraent  in  checking  and  exciting  the»u 
functions.  The  influence  of  thesympathetit:  nerves  upon  ubitorp- 
tion  has  been  dcnionetratcd  by  Bi^ruiu-d:  their  division  accelerat- 
ing, and  g»lvani»m  sui^pending  the  prot-ees. 

Dr.  Py,  physician  to  the  hospital  at  Xarbonne,  reported  in  the 
Gaitite  tie  Sanli-  the  case  of  a  boy,  a^t.  11,  in  whom  ascites  occurred 
under  the  following  circumstaneL-s:  Pierre  Peyrel,  having  lost 
his  &ther,  imagined  in  a  dream  that  he  returned  and  embraced 
him,  n-bieh  gave  him  a  great  fright.  He  was  a  pupil  at  the 
"  Hotel  de  la  Cbnrit^,"  and  the  officers  of  the  catabiiBbmont  wore 
surprised  uext  morning  to  find  the  abdomen  dtetemled  (en/lc  du 
ventrf.  comme  an  ballo7i),  aa  the  lad  had  playod  and  taken  his  food 
a*  usual  the  preceding  day.  He  was  found  by  llie  doctor  to  be 
feverish,  the  pulse  small  and  hard,  and  the  abdomen  painful  and 
tender.  Medicines  having  failed  to  remove  the  eflusion,  the 
surgwui  to  the  hospital  drew  off  ten  pints  (Paris  measure)  of  clear 
fluid,  the  cure  being  completed  by  local  frictions  and  diuretics. 

In  the  following  case  (which  was  regarded  as  one  of  ascites), 
for  the  genuineness  of  which  I  can  vonch,  the  pathology  ia 
doubtful,  and  therefore  it  is  rather  recorded  here  on  account  of 
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il»  importanco  than  a»  necetssanly  a  proof  of  dirL-ct  absoqition. 
The  fluid  rapidly  disappeared  as  tli«  action  of  the  kidoeye  iu- 
creatted: 

A  woniftn,  aged  about  45,  was  attended  by  Dr.  B — ,  in  a  small 
town  in  Devonshire.  IIo  found  medicines  perfectly  useless,  and 
was,  tbvrutbru,  determined  to  try  his  hand  (his  first  essay)  at  para^ 
centesia.  He  intimated  to  the  patient  n-hat  he  intended  to  do 
on  ibe  following  muniing,  which  alarmed  her  much;  in  fa 
nearly  friglitened  her  out  of  her  wits.  Ho  invited  two  of  htl 
medical  friends  to  assist  him  in  the  operation.  Tbe  trio  wore 
duly  usliered  into  the  sick-room — but  no  operation!  The  Huid 
hud  vanished,  diseharged  chiefly  by  the  bladder.  They  found  the 
poor  creature  exhausted,  blanched,  and  as  thin  as  a  lath.  The 
abdomen  was  bandaged,  and  the  worthy  doctors  walked  back  to 
the  surgery  to  consult  and  unriddle  the  mystery. 

A  passing  reference  may  here  be  made  to  the  influence  on 
pulmonary  exhalation  of  emotional  states,  the  breath  b«ing  rcc 
dered  notably  ofl'ensive  by  distress  of  mind,  and  to  the  acid  eructa-' 
tions  and  flatulence,  exhaled  Irom  tlie  digestive  mucous  Burfacc«, 
which  arise  Inmi  the  same  cause.  In  regard  to  heartburn,  an  ex- 
pression which  receives  an  illustration  from  Shakespeare,  indicatea 
the  popular  belief.  "  How  tartly  that  gentleman  looksl  I  never 
can  see  him  but  I  am  heart- burned  ati  hour  after."  Though 
mental  heartburn  only  be  implied,  the  metaphor  is  itself  a  recog- 
nition of  tlie  relationiihip  between  the  two  states — bodily  and 
mental. 

Itefore  conclnding  the  conaideration  of  the  influence  of  tinbj 
emotions  upon  the  organic  runi-tionH,  I  wish  to  refer  to  several'^ 
disorders  of  the  system  which  are  important  illustrations  of  thia 
influence,  and  which  may.  perhajw,  be  enumerated  here  more 
appropriately  than  in  any  other  place;  they  should  be  atudied  in 
connection  with  the  action  nf  the  va«o<motor  nervea. 

Fbvkr. — According  to  (-'1.  Bernard,  tlie  early  stage  of  fever 
marked  by  rigoi-a  is  analogous  to  that  which  is  artitieially  pro- 
duced by  reflex  action  upon  the  sympathetic,  and  consequent 
constriction  of  the  vessels,  by  galvanizing  the  central  termination 
of  a  cercbro-spinal  nerve,  this  being  followed  by  elevation  of 
temperature  in  consequence  of  the  vascular  dilatation  which  sac- 
oeeds  the  viMo-motor  excitement  The  tatter  febrile  state  anawe 
also  to  tliat  caused  by  section  of  the  sympathetic.     "If/*njt- 


Bernard,  "  we  only  eappo«o  the  geueralizatioa  of  the  phenomena 
which  wc  have  observed  as  the  reiult  of  the  divieion  of  the 
aec«iiding  bnmch  of  the  great  sympatbotic,  we  Bhonld  have  a  true 
farer — U>creuee  of  heat,  a  aeuse  of  oppression,  rapid  pulse,  per- 
spiration, brilliancy  of  the  eyes,  I'tc,"  "We  have  seen  besidoe 
that  on  thi!  side  on  which  th«  sympathetic  has  been  divided,  the 
blood  prewrves  its  bright  red  color  while  traversing  the  capil- 
laries; the  phenomena  of  nutrition  do  not  take  place.  The  itame 
thing  occurs  in  certain  pathological  states.  Thus,  since  I  made 
known  my  experiments,  cases  of  malignant  fever  have  been  pub* 
liDbed  in  which  the  blood  passed  on  into  the  veins,  having  the 
appearance  of  arterial  blood,  venous  pulsation  being  also  observed. 
In  these  conditions  the  sympathetic  system  is  in  a  state  similar  to 
that  in  which  section  bus  been  performed,  a  remarkable  elevation 
of  the  temperature  of  the  surface  of  the  body  being  also  preeenL 
But  in  these  conditions  there  is  also  an  equilibrium  between  tlie 
external  phenomena  of  heat  and  the  internal  temperature.  The 
hepatic  and  intestinal  functions,  the  principal  sources  of  animal 
bciu,  are  no  longer  performed.  Thi:  production  of  heat  ceases  in 
thoec  internal  organs  whose  iiinctioiis  are  suspended,  but  is,  od 
the  contrary,  very  actively  produced  in  superficial  parte."  M. 
Bernard  adds  that  the  increase  in  Uie  librin  of  tlie  blood  in  fever, 
is  paralleled  by  what  he  has  observed  in  animals  in  which  the 
great  sympathetic  has  been  divided.  The  general  inference 
drawn  from  these  facte  by  this  physiologist  as  to  the  nature  of 
fever,  is  very  important  in  its  bearing  on  tJie  influence  of  the 
•tactions  upon  it^  production,  this  inference  being  that  "fever 
ODght  to  be  regarded  as  a  phenomenon  purely  tieri'ous,  Wc  may, 
in  short,  produce  all  the  disorders  of  the  organic  fiinotioni  which 
mark  its  cour&u  tn/  acting  upon  Ihe  nervous  si/stem,  and  upon  U  <UcM  " 
Oxviii.,  1872,  p.  Ml). 

Many  interesting  observations  were  made  by  Dr.  Kueh  on  the 
"Bilious  Yellow  Fever"  which  raged  in  Fhiladclpbia  in  1788, 
and  among  the  caust's  of  attacks  of  tbitt  fatal  malady  he  enumer- 
ate* "a  sudden  paroxysm  of  fear."  But  while  he  observed  this 
to  be  thu  case  in  many  instances,  he  saw  more  remarkable  ex> 
amples  of  nervous  or  timid  people  escaping,  although  constantly 
exposed  to  the  miasmata.  lie  conjectures  that  a  moderate  degree 
of  Fear  helped  to  counteract  their  injurious  influence,  a  healthy 
equilibrium  resulting  from  the  opposition  of  two  stimuli;    but 
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whether  this  cxplniifttioii  is  sntiHfactory  or  not,  his  etntcmcDt  of 
liact  which  follows  is  of  much  interest.  "  I  iim  ct-rtttiu,"  say»  he, 
"that  Fear  did  no  harm  after  th«  dis«flse  was  formed  in  thoB© 
cases  where  great  morbid  «x<:o»8  of  action  had  taken  place.  It 
wa«  an  early  discovury  of  this  fact  which  Ii>d  me  not  to  conceal 
from  ray  patieute  the  true  name  of  thi«  fever  when  I  was  called 
to  them  on  the  day  of  their  being  attacked  by  it."  Indeed,  he 
goes  further  than  this,  and  says,  "  Foar  cooperated  with  some  of 
my  remedies  in  reducing  the  morbid  excitement  of  the  aneria] 
system  "  (Ixi.,  iii.  p.  49). 

Attendants  upon  the  »ick,  in  tbis  fever,  were  obeerred  to  be 
themselves  materially  inSuunovd  by  the  prospect  of  the  patient's 
recovery.  So  long  a*  there  ww  bopo,  thoy  often  escaped.  But 
when  hope  was  extinguished,  thoy  were  frcijuoully  attacked  by 
the  disease — most  of  the  near  relations  of  the  deceased  &Uing 
victims  to  it  On  the  other  hand,  an  opposite  state  of  mind  to 
that  of  Grief  also  produced  tbe  disease,  or  rather  rendered  per- 
8onfl  more  liable  to  it.  For  aftcjr  nursing  a  relative  who  recovered, 
many  became  aflijctcd  in  a  few  days,  notwithstanding  their  joy, 
in  consequence,  no  doubt,  of  mental  collapse.  Their  hopes  were 
fultillod,  attention  npon  an  object  external  to  themselves  wn*  no 
longer  rofpiired,  and  a  general  relaxation  of  the  energie^i  followed, 
only  too  fevorable  to  the  invasion  of  fever.  Dr.  Jackson,  in  his 
Treatise  on  th  fkver.'i  of  Jamaira,  staten  tbat  the  garrisons  of 
Savannah  and  Yorktown  remained  healthy  so  long  us  those 
towns  were  besieged,  while  Savannah  became  affected  when  tlie 
French  and  Americin  armies  retreated  from  it,  and  Yorktown 
when  it  capitulated  (Ixi.,  iii.  p.  &fl).  In  both  inttlanoes  llie  mental 
tone  of  the  inhabitants  ceased  to  be  wholesomely  maintained ; 
Joy  in  the  former  did  not  prevent  the  d'/lelorious  influence  of  the 
reJiction.and  Crrief  or  Diftappointnient  in  the  latter  produced  their 
natural  fruits.  So  complex  are  psychical  cnuK«s,  that  opposite 
events  will  oocaeion  tlie  same  renult^,  but  when  annly^ted  there  is 
no  real  inconsistency  in  their  operation,  and  they  fall  under  well- 
understood  pi«ychological  laws.  The  perception  and  recognition 
of  these  laws  by  the  physician  is  important  in  the  invasion  of  dis- 
ease, espeeially  of  epidemics. 

In  tJje  reports  of  cases  of  Continued  Fever  given  by  M.  Andral, 
in  his  CUnitpie  MfdkaU,  occurs  tbat  of  a  young  man,  let.  22,  whose 
disorder  did  not  originate  in  Kmotion,  but  whose  death  appeared 
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to  be  Iiafit«Qc<l  by  Fear.  The  patient  hud  been  toUl  tbnt  tlio 
plague  reigned  hi  the  riiriH  hoHpitaU.  Ho  wiw  vury  much 
alarmed  by  this  newe  (which  was  false),  and  he  re^rdud  himscll 
doomed  to  inevitable  death.  The  |m1a«  became  frequont  tSter 
having  improved,  stupor  appeared,  and  he  died  three  days  after- 
wards. Andral,  eommenting  on  this  case,  says,  "When  conval- 
escent from  a  dothinentMte,  a  moral  excitement  acted  on  him ; 
he  all  at  once  presented  symptoms  which  indicated  considerable 
disturbance  of  innervation.  lie  died  in  a  few  days,  and  anatomy 
diacovered  neither  in  the  nervous  centres  nor  elsewhere  any  lesion 
whatever  to  account  for  the  alarming  phenomena  which  hurried 
him  to  the  grave  "  (p.  782). 

IxTKRUiTTKNT  Fhvkk, — NebeHus  was  lecturing  one  day  upon 
Medicine,  the  subject  being  a  description  of  ague ;  when  one  of 
hie  pupils  (doubtless  highly  susceptible  and  nervous)  became  pale, 
began  to  shiver,  and  at  last  had  all  the  symptoms  of  intermittent 
tevw.  lie  was  laid  up,  had  three  or  fbur  pai-osysms  of  tertian 
fever,  and  waa  cured  by  the  usual  anti-periodic  remedies  (Ix. 
p.  -2%). 

This  is  an  admirable  illustration  of  a  fearful  imagination  pro- 
ducing the  thing  feared.  And  when  we  extend  the  examination 
of  psychical  di«CASc-producing  cauues  to  those  which  induco  djs- 
ordent  not  connected  with  any  disease  in  the  person's  mind,  wo 
find  exnmplei!  of  ague  inducH^^d  by  sudden  fright  which  are  strik- 
ingly illustrative  of  the  morbid  cflccts  of  this  vmotion.  In  the 
AjoiiUet  MMico-pst/ctioloifupiei  (1851,  p.  660)  is  reported  a  case  of 
"Tertian  Fever  caused  aud  cured  by  a  vivid  moral  emotion" 
vbich  fulls  under  tbitt  category.  A  young  lady,  Mndcnioisolle 
Kli^bvth,  was  ongngcd  in  needlework  at  the  window  whuu  she 
SAW  a  neighbor  previpitAte  hiniMvlf  from  the  upper  story  of  his 
liouw.  She  wa«  instantly  Hcizud  with  nervous  tremors  which 
nothing  served  to  1c««un,  and  by  their  pcnfistcnce  for  some  days 
occasioned  her  family  great  alarm.  At  liwt,  under  the  treatment 
adopted — prolonged  bathti,  anti-«pasmodice,  etc. — she  became 
calm  aud  was  considered  cured,  when,  on  the  approach  of  the 
catamenia,  an  attack  of  tertian  fever  supervened,  '^parfaitemtnt 
earaet&isie.''  The  atlackn  returned  at  the  same  periods  iu  spite 
of  appropriate  treatment  ("/c  plus  varil  et  U  inieax  indiqui").  Hep 
physician,  Dr.  Bouygncs,  failed  to  modify  the  course  of  the  dis- 
order  except  in  the  intermediate  time  of  uterine  repose.     We 
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may  add  thnt  she  was  cured  bv  a  purely  pejchical  agent,  the 
suddcD  return  home  of  a  brother,  the  captain  of  a  vessel,  who  bad 
been  exposed  to  great  danger  in  a  voyage.  Her  emotion  vas  so 
intense  tbat  ebo  remained  niotionleMi,  her  eyes  fixed  upon  him, 
Rnd  unable  to  speak  a.  word.  She  afterwards  said  chat  at  that 
niomout  she  underwent  an  extraordinary  change.  The  attacks 
of  ague  never  returned. 

The  Duke  of  Norfolk,  when  t«U8pected  by  Queen  Klizabetb  of 
conspiracy,  and  anxious  to  clear  himself  in  her  presence,  found 
bis  heart  fail  him,  and  "fell  into  an  ague,  and  was  tain  to  get  bim 
to  bed  without  his  dinner"  {FYoude's  History,  vol.  ix.  p.  473). 

Sir  Samuel  Baker,  in  his  ^i^rrf  Nj/ama,  after  describing  the 
symptoms  of  the  fever  whicli  prevailed  and  proved  freqaeDtl; 
jbtal  in  Afriea,  and  was  of  an  intermittent  type,  ob«erve«  that 
"any  severe  action  of  the  mind,  sueh  as  Grief  or  Anger,  is  almost 
certain  to  be  succeeded  by  fever  in  this  country"  (vol.  i.  p.  394), 
Just  as  full  occupation  of  mind  was  found  to  act  as  a  prophylactic 
against  it. 

Mbaslbs. — Lady  .Springett  relates  in  au  Autobiography  that, 
"Aft«r  tho  battle  of  Newbury,  my  husband  (Sir  AiVilliaui  Springett) 
gave  the  messenger  he  was  sending  to  the  Parliament,  to  acquaint 
them  with  the  issue  of  the  battle,  a  piece,  only  to  knock  at  the 
door  of  my  lodgings  in  Blackfriars,  and  leave  word  that  he  saw 
him  well  after  the  battle,  there  being  time  for  no  more;  which 
message  in  all  probability  saved  my  life.  I  being  tlien  sick  of  the 
measles,  which  could  not  come  out  because  of  the  exercise  of  my 
mind  by  reason  of  my  having  heard  of  the  battle. 

"  The  message  was  left  between  8  and  4  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, at  the  hearing  of  which  the  oppression  was  rolled  ofl*  my 
spirits,  like  the  removal  of  a  great  stone,  and  the  measles  came 
forth  "  {Perms  and  Penningtons,  p.  88). 

BuKi'HATiSM. — I  have  known  two  cases  in  which  fright  brought 
on  a  rheumatic  atlection  of  the  joints.  In  one  case  a  woman 
heard  tliat  her  husband,  who  was  at  work  in  a  town  at  some  dis- 
tance, had  had  a  severe  accident.  She  was  in  good  health  at  tht 
time,  and  alter  the  shock  she  had  received,  her  wrists  and  aukles 
became  swollen  and  painful.  iCver  since,  a  period  of  six  years, 
she  has  been  subject  to  more  or  less  stiffness  of  thojoinLs. 

In  the  other  case,  a  boy,  agxid  about  sixteeuj  was  alarmed  by  a 
drunken  man,  who  one  night  ran  after  him  with  «  slick,  but  did 
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not  iiicc«>ed  in  overtaking  him.  The  boy  on  reaching  home  vtaa 
P«le,  and  suflering  aUogctlior  from  nervous  shock.  Feverish 
symptoma  followed,  and  several  of  the  joints  shortly  aftern-ards 
bocainc  painful  nn<l  swollen.  Wlion  recovering  fn>m  the  attack 
h«  enficri-d  &  nilapm  from  cxpoeiure  to  the  air,  and  wtu  laid  up 
for  8omo  weeks.  The  cose  ie  very  similar  to  several  reported  bj 
Dr.  Todd,  which  ended  in  chorea, 

GotiT. — Among  the  remote  causes  of  this  malady  Dr.  Itiuh 
ODumcratee  "  public  and  domestic  vexation,  the  violent  or  long- 
ooQtinued  exercise  of  thu  unilcrstanding,  inwgination,  and  |>a9- 
eionn,  in  study,  businoss  ur  pleasure; "  and  among  the  exciting 
causes,  "a  sudden  paroxysm  of  joy,  anger,  or  terror"  (Ixi.,  ii. 
p.  149). 

Dr.  Badely  eaj-s:  "A  friend  of  mine  bad  a  fit  of  gout  bronght 
on  by  fretting,  and  cured  suddouly  by  the  alarm  of  a  house  being 
on  fire." 

In  speaking  of  the  causes  of  gout,  Sydenham,  himselfa  martyr 
to  it,  obxcrvcs  that  the  disease  follows  the  over-application  of  th«^ 
mind  to  serious  matters,  and  deep  study. 

"Melancholy,  i^o-cullod,  is  preeminently  the  inseparable  com- 
panion of  gout.  Hence,  those  who  are  liable  to  it  are  so  wont  to 
tire  and  overwhelm  the  animal  apirita  by  long  and  deep  thought, 
that  exeessive  exertion  of  thia  sort,  even  witliout  the  artificial 
aid  of  reading  make«i  the  proper  preservation  of  the  economy  of 
tlie  body  an  impossibility;  for  which  reason  (as  seems  to  me) 
gout  rarely  attacks  fools.  Those  who  choose  may  except  the 
present  writer"  (Works,  Syd.  Soe.,  vol.  ii,  p.  148). 

Deatji. — We^have  already,  in  the  Chapter  on  the  Influence  of 
the  Emotions  on  the  Involuntary  Muscles,  recorded  cases  of  death 
ttom  indisputable  action  on  the  heart  or  brain.  In  this  place 
several  more  may  be  given  witiiout,  however,  any  proof  being 
afforded  of  Uie  immediate  cause  of  death,  with  the  exception  of 
the  following  very  striking  case  which  has  occurred  quite  re- 
cently, and  is  reported  in  the  Lancet  (Sept  1,  1H83},  by  Dr.  J.  E. 
Cooney,  of  London.  ■■ 

"G.  E.  H — ,  aged  seven  years,  the  son  of  a  sweep,  had  been 
witnesMng  a  fight  between  two  gipsy  lads,  when,  as  the  contest 
became  exciting,  he  suddenly  fell  backwards  and  was  dead  in  a 
few  moments.  I  was  called  in  by  the  police,  immediately  after 
death,  aud  found  the  body,  which  was  still  warm,  lying  on  ita. 
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dorsal  aspect  on  a  soft  patch  of  grass.  The  features  had  a  placid 
expression,  and  his  soot-smeared  face  exhibited  the  traces  of 
re(.-ent  tears.  It  was  stated  tliat  there  waa  no  one  nearer  to  the 
boy  when  he  fell  than  the  two  belligerent^i,  who  were  about  ten 
yards'  distant. 

*'The  histoi^-  which  I  elicited  was  aa  follows:  The  fatlier  had 
been  a  soldier,  in  India  and  elsewhere,  for  twenty-one  yean*  prior 
to  taking  up  his  present  occupation,  whicli  he  had  followed  for 
the  last  three  months  only.  The  mother  had  died  suddenly  a 
year  ago,  and  was  the  subject  of  a  coroner's  inqticst;  but  the 
cause  of  her  death  I  have,  in  vain,  tried  to  digcover.  The  de- 
ceased was  an  only  son.  His  sister,  aged  fourycnrs,  seemB  delicnte, 
and  I  learn  that  his  half-brother  and  sifter  are  robust  and  heullby, 
and  have  no  neurotic  tendency.  He  was  of  a  roniarkably  affec- 
tionate disposition,  and  was  eai<lly  excited  by  the  isligbtest  unuituai 
occurrences.  The  boy  bad  hail  his  dinner  a  quartiir  of  an  hour 
previous  to  deatli,  and  had  kixscd  his  father  before  leaving  bomej 
&a  nsual. 

"Agreeably  to  the  coroner's  order,  I  made  an  autopsy  forty- 
eight  hours  after  death.  The  body  was  plump,  and  the  cxtcrnalj 
aspect  on  examination  showed  no  marks  of  injuries  or  contusions. 
Head :  The  dura  mater  was  not  adherent  to  the  brain,  neither 
waif  there  any  sign  of  fractures  or  effusions  of  fluid.  The  brain 
weighed  forty-two  ounces,  was  well-fonned,  lirm,  and  with  con. 
volutions  and  sulci  well  marked.  The  puncta  vadculoaa  were  a 
little  more  than  ordinarily  prominent.  The  several  ganglia  and 
ventricles  of  the  brain  were  normal;  minute  examination  be- 
trayed no  rnptnre  of  bloodvessels  or  extra\'asation8.  The  exami- 
nation of  spine  showed  no  dislocation  or  other  injury  in  the  region 
of  the  atlas  and  deutata  or  elsewhere.  The  medulla  oblongata 
and  cord  wi-re  apparently  healthy.  Cluat;  The  right  caHty 
showed  ft  few  old  pleuritic  adhesions;  left  pleura  and  caWty 
healthy.  The  lungs  were  normttl,  though  a  little  gorged  with 
blood ;  the  pulniouitry  veins  contained  some  Unid  blood ;  the  peri- 
cardium wa»  hcultliy,  and  its  secretion  was  of  the  normal  color, 
quality,  and  quantity ;  the  right  auricle  was  much  distended, 
almost  to  bursting,  with  dark  grunious  fluid  blood;  tbe  right 
ventricle  was  about  one-third  fiill  of  the  same;  the  superior  and 
inferior  cava  and  hepatic  veins  were  also  much  distended  with 
dark  fluid  blood :  the  left  auricle  was  full  but  not  so  distended  aa 
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till;  right;  (lie  loft  votitricic  bIbo  oontaineil  n  tittle  fluid  blood. 
TW  [lulmoiini-y  vuiiiA  wuru  tillud  wiili  tluid  Mood,  and  the  two 
loll  vein«  terniiiiat«d  by  n  common  opening  in  the  Ivfl  auricle. 
Thv  heart's  ftcptuiii  was  uominl,  nnd  its  valveB  computont,  and 
thvn;  was  no  uvidtrnve  of  rupture  or  diMtaae.  The  livvr  was 
normal  and  lioalthy,  the  hepatic  veins  being  filled.  The  kidneys 
wore  normal.  The  urintu-y  bladder  was  half  filled,  and  \vu»  per- 
fectly boiiUhy.  There  wn«  no  sigii  of  it\jury  to  the  abdominal 
wall«.  The  diaphragm,  peritoneum,  spleen,  pancreas,  and  supra- 
renal bodits  were  porfnully  healthy  andiu  their  normal  positions." 

At  the  inquest,  Dr.  Cooney  expressed  his  belief  that  the  boy's 
death  was  due  to  strong  vniotiou.  liis  explanation  was  in  accord- 
ance with  the  most  probable  view  as  to  the  way  in  which  a  final 
result  is  brought  about  in  such  cases,  namely,  that  the  heart's 
action  is  inhibited  through  the  action  of  the  vagus  under  exces- 
sive emotioD,  the  cardiac  ganglia  of  the  sympathetic  being  com- 
pletely antagonized. 

The  ill>effect8  of  Joy,  when  excessive,  ao  contrary  to  ita  bene- 
ficial influence  in  moderation,  has  often  been  a  subject  of  philo* 
at^khkal  remark.  I  have  seen  it  stated,  within  a  few  years,  that 
Mveral  convicts,  Iriitlimen,  undergoing  imprisonmetit  for  life,  fell 
down  dead  on  being  informed  ttiaC  they  were  liberated. 

Tltc  following  are  well-known  instances : 

Valerius  Maximus  states  that  two  Homan  matrons  died  with 
Joy  on  feeing  their  eons  return  in  )«nfcly  from  the  battle  fought 
near  Lake  Thrasymenus.  "One  died  while  embracing  her  son; 
the  other  was  suddenly  surprised  by  the  sight  of  her  son  while 
she  was  deeply  lamenting  his  supposed  death." 

I  may  odd  that  quite  recently  similar  fiitos,  the  result  of  a  re- 
bound f^m  Grief  to  Joy,  have  awaited  several  women  in  con- 
nection with  shipwrecks,  their  husbands  having  been  reported  as 
certainly  lost  and  theu  turning  up. 

That  this  influence  would  resolve  itself  iuCo  one  of  sorrow  in 
Mme  instances  lAay  be  suggested  by  the  cynic,  but  wu  decline 
for  the  honor  of  human  nature  to  accept  this  explanation. 

lEstory  alao  records  that  "Sophocles,  at  an  advanced  age,  and 
in  the  full  pOMeeuon  of  his  iutellcctual  power,  composed  a  tragedy 
which  was  crowned  with  such  success  that  he  died  througli  Joy; 
that  Chilon,  of  Liicedemon,  died  from  Joy  while  embracing  his 
son,  who  had  borne  away  the  prize  at  the  Olympic  games.  .Tu- 
ventius  Thalma  to  whom  a  triumph  was  decreed  for  subjiigntiug 
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Coraioa,  fell  down  dead  at  the  foot  of  the  altar  at  which  he  wm 
offering  up  his  than kogi ring.  Fouquet,  upon  receiving  tlie  intoJ- 
ligence  of  Louie  SlV.  having  restored  him  to  liber^',  fell  down 
dead"  (Ixxvi.  p.  9G).  To  these  examples  may  be  added  those  of  i 
Diagorus,  an  athlete  of  Kbodes,  vrbo  died  from  seeing  hie  throe 
sons  return  crowned  fVom  the  Olympic  games ;  and  Diouyatus,  the 
socond  tyrant  of  that  name  who  died  on  hearing  the  award  of  a 
poetical  prize  to  bis  own  tragedy  (xliii.  p.  IS.) 

SuHUABT. — 1.  Tho  emotions  powerfully  excite,  modify,  or 
altogether  sunpend  the  organic  functions 

2.  This  influence  is,  in  all  probability,  transmitted  not  only 
tlirough  vaso-motor  ncri'es,  but  through  other  uerrcs  also, 
namely,  tlio«e  in  close  relation  to  Nutrition  and  i^eeretion  (r.^., 
chorda  tympani,  cic.),  Ai<,  when  the  excitonK-nl  is  of  poripboral 
origin,  a  suusory  or  afferent  »ltv«  vxcilos  their  function  by  reflex ' 
BCtion,  so  when  Emotion  arisvs  it  may  cxcitu  the  cuntral  nuclei 
of  such  nffcront  norvc,  and  tliiit  stimulus  be  rcfioetcd  upon  the 
efferent  nerve;  or  it  may  act  directly  through  the  latter. 

3.  In   regard  to  the  procvsscs  of  Nutrition,  tho  pleasurable 
emotions  tend  to  excite  them.     Hencu  the  vxoiti.'mvut  of  certain 
feelings  may,  if  definitely  directed,  restore  healthy  action  to  on-l 
affectud  part. 

4.  Violent  emotions  may  raodift'  Nutrition.  Varions  forma  of 
dieeaoe  originating  in  perverted,  defectirc,  or  inflammatory  natii" 
tion  are  caused  primarily  by  emotional  dieturbanoe. 

5.  Afl  respects  Secretion,  the  emotions,  by  causing  a  larger.; 
amount  of  blood  to  be  transmitted  to  a  gland,  increase  eenaibility ' 
and  warmth,  and  so  stimulate  its  function,  or  they  may  ilirccUy 
excitutheprocess  by  their  influence  on  nervea  supplying  thcglaiid^ 

6.  Paintul  emotions  may  modify  the  quality  (i. «.,  the  relative 
proportion  of  the  constituents)  of  the  secretions. 

7.  The  emotions  may  check  Secretion,  either  by  extreme  accel- 
eration of  blond  through  a  gland,  by  undnly  leaoening  its  afflux, 
or  by  direct  influence  upon  the  gland.  Although,  as  a  rule,  the 
activity  of  those  glands  which  bear  special  relation  to  an  emo- 
tion, ia  in  a  direct  ratio  to  its  force,  the  secretion  ia  checked  when 
the  emotion  is  excessive. 

8.  The  pleasurable  emotions  tend  to  act  only  in  one  direclioo, 
at  of  increased  activity  of  the  secretiona,  but  the  painl\i1  emo>.. 

tions  act  both  in  stimulating  and  arresting  Secretion.     Thus, 
Grief  excites  the  lachrymal,  and  Kage  the  salivary  glands.     Ex- 
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ec««  of  Grief  ehocks  the  lachrymal,  and  Fear  the  salivarj' glands, 
while  Auxicty  suspunds  the  gastric.  Extreme  Fear  iDduoes  per- 
«piration. 

9.  Laatly,  although  it  may  be  douhtod  whether  we  are  yet  able 
to  ccofttract  a  consiBtent  theory  of  the  action  of  the  emotions 
upon  Secretion,  we  may  endeavor  to  apply  what  we  do  know-  to 
occur  on  the  external  surface  of  the  body  to  the  internal  organs, 
supplemented  by  the  conclusions  arrived  at  by  Bernard.  Fear, 
tben,  causes  pallor  of  the  cheek  (apart  from  its  action  on  the 
heart).  Either  the  contractors  of  the  minnte  vessels  have  been 
stimulated,  or  the  active  dilators  have  been  paralyzed.  Assum* 
ing  that  the  capillaries  of  the  glands  are  similarly  affected  by 
Fear,  we  should  infer  that  there  would,  with  this  emotion,  he 
loss  vascularity  and  secretion,  OonaiBtently  wiUi  this,  we  find 
the  secretion  of  milk  lessened  by  Fear  or  Fright.  The  tempera- 
ture of  the  skin  is  lowered,  and  its  secretion  checked,  although 
cold  aweiits,  as  already  explained,  may  occur.  Salivary  secretion 
ts  arrested.  Intestinal  secretion  is  ol^en  increased,  it  is  tnie,  but 
probably  this  may  be  explained,  so  as  not  to  form  a  real  excep- 
tion to  the  general  rule,  that  Fear  has  the  effect  on  secretion 
which  we  should  have  expected  from  facial  pallor.  In  the  oppo- 
site condition  of  the  cheek,  from  shame  or  guilt,  it  U  difficult  to 
Bay  whether  the  activity  of  the  glands  tends  to  increase  or  de- 
crease, but  probably  the  former,  and  if  so,  the  parallel  holdi) 
good.  If,  turtlier,  we  regard  the  influence  of  Joy,  when  taking 
the  pls4:e  of  Fear,  it  restores  vaiwulnrity  to  the  check,  we  sec 
that  the  general  action  of  joyful  emotions  is  to  augment  the 
activity  of  the  glands.  Tlie  special  action  of  Grief  in  exciting 
the  lachrymal  secretion  cannot  fiurly  be  ri^rded  as  an  excep- 
tion; and  Joy,  even  in  this  instance,  may  exercise  it«  normal 
influence.  In  this  cotiditiou  of  the  cheek  and  glands  we  assume 
that  eittier  the  va«o-motor  contractors  have  been  paraly:ted,  or 
tlie  active  dilators  have  been  stimulated — probably  the  latter. 
We  have  here  conlined  ourselves  to  the  action  of  the  vessels, 
but  by  no  means  exclude  the  action  of  nerves  which  may  act 
directly  upon  the  glands.  With  regard  to  tliese,  we  cannot, 
however,  ascend  from  the  known  and  visible  to  tlic  unknown 
and  invisible.  Ait  to  the  relative  share  taken  by  tlic  sympathetic 
and  cerehro-spiual  systems,  we  must  be  in  doubt  until  phynolo- 
gists  determine  the  character  of  the  dilator  nerves. 


CHAPTEK  XII. 

DO  MENTAL  BTATEB,  ESPECULLT  THH   KMOTIONS,   ACT  ISPrPPBRBSTLV 
VPOS  TBB  SKVERAIi  OttOAKS  AKD  TISSUES  OP  TQE  BODY? 

To  a  considerable  extent  we  linve  already  Answered  this  ques* 
tiou  in  the  negative,  but  wc  wish  to  refer  more  definitely, 
although  briefly,  to  this  importatit  n«pect  of  the  inquiry. 

While  popular  riciitiment,  ancient  and  modem,  recognizee 
tolurably  dcfiuito  relations  between  the  several  emotions  and  the 
bodily  organs,  there  has  been  a  marked  diversity  of  sentiment 
among  physiologists,  except  in  reference  to  such  glands — the 
lachrymal,  the  mammary,  and  the  spermatic — as  are  obvionsly 
related  to  special  Emotional  states. 

Loctantius,  referring  to  the  %'ery  widespread  notion  among  the 
ancients  that  Anger  or  Desire  is  placed  in  the  gall,  Fear  in  the 
heart,  and  Joy  in  the  spleen,  despondingly  observes  that  "the 
acuteiicss  of  human  sense  is  unnblu  to  percuive  these  things, 
becauet'  their  oflic-i;*  lie  couoealed;  but  we  cannot,  however, 
prove  that  they  who  discuss  these  things  speak  falsely."  "1 
know,"  Bays  Mullcr.  "no  single  proof,  but  only  tradition,  that  in 
the  healthy  man,  a  passion  acts  moru  upon  one  organ  titan  upon 
another.  "So  special  passion  acts  regularly  upon  the  stomach  or 
the  heart;  in  a  sound  person  th<;ir  vfTects  extend  radiatim  from 
the  brain  over  the  spinal  cord,  and  over  the  animal  and  organic 
nervous  system."  And  Dr.  A.  Zoller  observes,  "  In  the  affections 
it  i»  shown  that  the  entire  body  is  a  psychical  organism,  and  only 
a  fiilse  tradition  makes  ibe  special  passions  act  exclusively  upon 
special  organs.  Only  in  the  affections,  which  require  a  distinct 
member  for  the  realization  of  an  urgent  idea  or  craving,  does  s 
special  current  towards  that  organ  occur." 

In  direct  opposition  to  these  opinions,  we  find  Domrich  stating 
that  "the  assertion  that  the  several  movements  of  feeling  do  not 
atlect  the  special  organs  of  the  body  in  a  diflerent  manner,  both 
quantitive  and  qualitative,  la  one-sided  and  in  contradiction  to  the 
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experience  of  life:  it  is  not  true  tijat  Sori-ow  aiid  Joy  stir  the 
heart  in  the  Hsmo  tuatuier;  it  is  an  error  toeay  that  every  passiun 
may  rise  into  weeping;  it  is  fatee  to  say  that  only  in  the  case  of 
tboee  who  already  have  diseased  liver,  or  an  innate  and  excessive 
tendency  to  disease  of  tlie  liver,  doeti  Anger  disturb  Uiat  organ. 
Who  l>y  unprejudiced  examination  would  ever  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  bodily  phenomena  of  amazement  and  of  cheerful- 
ness, of  persiBt«nt,  heart-breaking  sorrow,  and  of  unrestriuned 
joyousness,  are  the  same  ?  The  more  the  affections  are  consid- 
ered without  prejudice,  and  the  more  cIobcIv  they  are  psychically 
analysed,  the  more  firm  is  the  conviction  that  as  well  the  kind  of 
excitement  aA  the  moM  special  nervon.t  lines  in  which  tliat  stim- 
ulus proceeds  are  peculiar  to  single  emotions."  In  the  same 
direction  Damerow  expresses  himself:  "An  entirely  distinct  con- 
sideration is  required  in  connection  with  the  bodily  effects  of  the 
emotions  and  psiuions,  for  the  altogether  individual,  special,  con- 
stant, or  i-aryiiig  influence  upon  this  or  thai  orgon."' 

We  have  rt-rern-d  to  tJie  opinion  of  the  aucicnis  tlint  Fear  has 
its  seat  in  the  heart,  doubtless  from  the  palpitations  caused  by 
this  emotion.  Others  spoke  of  ccmrugo  and  warmlh  of  feeling  as 
f\inctions  of  the  heart,  just  ae  popular  language  speaks  of  "being 
of  good  heart,"  and  recognizes  as  "a  hearty  fellow'*  one  whose 
fiwiings  are  fervid.  "Homiues  splene  rident,  felle  inutcunlur, 
jccorc  umnnt,  pulmone  loquunt,  corde  sapinnt."  And  similarly, 
with  a  difference: 

"Corardet,  Pulmo  )cii|iiitur,  Pd  oomtnovut  inu, 
Spkn  r]d«rs  foolt,  tvigit  tinue  J««ur." 

•■TIm  tlmrl  6uth  burn,  the  Lucgi  do  ipeak, 
Tha  G«ll  to  lr«  dotli  tdots. 
The  SpiMn  or  Uilt  iloth  make  u*  laugh, 
The  Liror  naka  tu  lore." 

(HtXALimn.)' 

It  is  singular  to  find  an  idea  asssooiati'd  with  the  spleen  so 
entirely  opposite  to  that  usually  current.  Indeed,  the  idea  of 
there  being  any  relation  at  all  between  this  organ  and  eonic  dis- 


'  fW  iJic  tvtvfidnK  opinion*  of  Hilllor,  Zcllcr,  Damrioh,  and  Dudcnw,  I  nai 
tBid«bt«d  to  D«lltMcli. 

*  1  owe  (heee  )ine>  to  an  Mionvmotu  book  published  in  16&0,  A  Thotmnd  Ifoiable 
ThLn^ 
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poeitioD  of  mind  is  very  Bingular,  considering  the  obacurity  in 
which  itti  futictiona  have  been  veiled. 

Let  us  now,  passing  from  these  conflicting  sentiments,  state 
succinctly  what  we  really  know  in  regard  to  the  particular  direo- 
tioti  of  llie  Emotions : 

1.  It  is  admitted,  in  the  fii-st  place,  that,  as  respects  some 
glands,  one  Emotion  will  specially  influence  them;  that,  for  ex- 
Ample,  there  exists  a  specific  relation  between  Grief  and  the 
iachrj-maj  glands,  as  also  between  maternal  tenderness  and  the 
mammary  glands.  Rage  appears  to  act  more  directly  upon  the 
salivary  secretion  than  upon  auy  other. 

2.  Again,  it  is  efjually  certain  that  the  Kmotions  do  not  act 
txclusivdi/  upon  any  one  organ.  This  is  true  even  of  those  which 
are  admitted  to  be  directly  related  to  special  glands;  and  of  the 
rest,  not  only  do  they  not  net  exclusively  ou  a  single  organ,  but 
the  organ  most  aflVcted  is  maiiily  dotvrmined  by  conditions  which 
Are  independent  of  the  distinctive  character  of  the  ^Emotion. 

3.  As  auy  Emotion  may  act  iipou  any  organ,  it  is  uot  surprising 
that  the  same  Emotion  may  induce  diflereut  diseases,  and  viee 
versa;  but  this  is  uot  iu  the  least  inoonsistvut  with  the  position 
that,  under  the  sanm  circumetanccs,  the  same  Emotion  may  aid 
in  producing  the  same  disease.  Of  these  conditions,  one  is  the 
temperament  or  diathesis  of  the  subject  of  emotional  excitement, 
another  is  the  presence  of  actual  disease  in  an  organ. 

4.  Different  persons  may  be  differently  affected  by  the  same 
Emotion — a  corollary  from  the  preceding  remark  respecting 
temperament. 

b.  As  regards  the  action  of  the  muscles  in  Rx-pressiou,  it  has 
been  shown  that  certain  emotions  affect  the  same  muscles  in  all. 
Laura  Bridgman  did  not  require  to  be  taught  how  to  mould  her 
features  in  Joy,  Anger,  etc.,  the  particular  character  of  the 
muscular  contraction  in  Emotional  expression  being  stereotyped 
by  heredity. 

6.  Bain  makes  the  forcible  observation,  that  acnte  Emotions, 
as  Wonder,  stimulate  the  movements;  ma^isive  Emotions,  aa  the 
Tender  Feeling,  are  more  connected  with  the  action  of  glands 
(Ixxix.  p.  8),  a  remark  which  may  be  applied  to  disorders  of  the 
motor  and  secretory  systems. 

7.  Certain  Emotions,  as  Fear,  aflect  the  actioD  of  Uie  heart  in 
all,  botli  in  health  and  disease. 


8.  Sbruno  tpecUliy  aftecte  the  akin,  moro  particularly  the 
cheeks.  It  is  a  common  romnrk  thnt  while  the  blu«li  of  Shame 
commence*  at  the  chdoks  and  k&ts,  that  of  Auger  flrst  flushes  the 
eyee,  that  of  Love  the  forehead. 

9.  It  is  generally  htid  that  the  abdominal  viscem  are  affected 
moet  by  the  painful  or  depresHing  Emotions,  and  the  thoracic 
viecera  by  those  of  a  pleasurable  or  stimulating  character.  There 
is  a  measore  of  truth  in  this,  but  it  is  certainly  far  from  beiug  a 
universal  rule.  Grief  affects  the  heart  very  injuriously;  and 
what  is  the  sigh  of  Melancholy,  but  a  sign  df  the  influence  of 
Sorrow  upon  the  respiration?  So  of  the  brcathlossness  of  painfiil 
suspense.  Joy,  on  tbe  other  hand,  produces  an  effect  upon  the 
liver  and  stomach.  Still,  this  opinion  derives  much  support  from 
the  fact  that  the  most  striking  effects  of  Joy  on  the  body  are  un- 
doubtedly  those  referable  to  the  heart  and  lungs,  while  Sorrow 
baa  a  very  certain  influence  in  disordering  the  digestion.  It  h 
justly  expected  that  a  man  should  be  "off  his  meat"  from  re- 
ceiving  mournful  intelligence,  while  no  one  supposes  tliat  it  will 
cause  broncliitis.  It  may,  indeed,  induce  an  attack  of  aolhma, 
but  for  once  that  it  is  followed  by  this  affection  it  will  induce  lo«<« 
of  appetite  hundreds  of  times. 

10.  In  reference  to  ancient  and  popular  notions  about  tlie  coo- 
Dection  between  Anger  and  the  liver — ^"felIeiraBcuntur"^t  may 
be  observed  that  while  they  were  chiefly,  if  not  wholly,  founded 
on  the  supposed  influence  of  bodily  disorder  upon  the  state  of  the 
mind,  the  exist«nceof  such  a  relariou,  if  established,  would  imply 
the  converse  action,  the  influence  of  the  mind  upon  the  bodily 
organs,  aud  would  assist  us  in  endeavoring  to  trace  sudi  special 
relationships.  Tbns,  the  opinion  that  a  disordered  liver,  more 
than  a  dis«fl«ed  lung,  renders  its  possessor  ii-asciblc,  might  fairly 
lead  us  to  suppose  that  Anger  more  immediately  »ct»  upon  the 
liver  than  the  lungs. 

11.  On  the  same  principle  ae  affections  of  the  heart  frequently 
induce  anxiety  of  raiud,  we  think  that  Anxiety  would  be  morAj 
likely,  etetcris  paribus,  to  cau^  cardiac  than  hepatic  disease. 

1^  Ag^n,  in  regard  to  the  lungs,  a  sanguine  condition  of 
mind  is  proverbially  associated  with  phthisii>,  and  conversely  it 
may  be  said  that  Hope  and  Joy  exert  a  marked  influence  over  the 
respiration.    Ilowever,  those  emotions,  as  we  have  seen, 

ler  organs  in  a  striking  manner  al!>o;  so  that  it  is  only  within 
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a  verv  limited  rang*  that  we  can  succesafully  carry  out  the  |MirallcT7 
or,  rather,  reverse  the  pbysico-psychtcal  phcnomcua.     The  inti- 
mate connection  between  the  ('iBcera  theinselve*  also  interferes 
with  the  isolated  action  of  emotional  excitement. 

To  sum  up:  broadly  speaking,  the  Intellect  primarily  dependent 
upon  Sensation  for  it«  perceptive  and  intellectual  functions,  is  in 
the  cloaeat  relation  with  the  nervous  system;  Emotion,  so  etrik> 
inglv  operative  upon  the  Organic  Functions,  exercises  a  special 
influence  upon  tJie  glands  and  tissues,  de\'eloped  from  the  mucous 
membrane;  and  Volition,  having  Motion  for  its  main  functional 
reeult,  acta  principally  upon  the  muscular  fibre.  Intellect — nerve 
— Sensation:  Kmotion — the  akin,  glands,  and  alimentary  canal- 
Organic  Functions;  Volition — muscular  contraction — Motion; 
these,  it  will  be  seen,  in  glancing  throu^^  this  work,  do  bear  a 
broad  special  relation  one  to  another,  one  which,  if  not  unduly 
pressed  may  with  advantage  be  present  to  the  reader's  mind 
while  employed  in  the  study  of  psycho-somatic  phenomena.  It 
may,  however,  be  stated  with  more  truthfulness  that,  while  the 
Intellect  confines  its  operations  mainly  to  the  brain,  altliou^ 
capable  of  exciting  motion  and  the  organic  functions,  the  Knio- 
tious  act  with  by  tar  the  greatest  force  upon  the  heart  and  lungs, 
the  vessels  and  the  glands;  and  the  Will,  powerless  in  regard  to 
those  ti8!<ue8  and  organ,  exerts  ib*  iiillucucc  over  the  muscles  en* 
gaged  ill  the  motions  of  the  body. 

Probably  we  cannot  go  niucli  beyond  these  general  principles, 
which,  combined  with  the  law  tliat  auy  emotion,  that  either  by 
its  character  or  iw  Hudileriiic-8:<,  depresses  the  activity  of  the  con- 
trolling power  of  the  cerebrum,  allows  of  the  irregular  or  exces- 
sive action  of  the  encephalic,  spinal,  or  sympathetic  nerve-centre*, 
will  generally  serve  to  explain  the  changes  induced  in  the  body 
by  varying  mental,  especially  umotional,  states. 


PART  III. 

VOLITION. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

GEXBRAL  PST0B0L08ICAL  AKD  PUYSIOLOdlCAL  PRIKCIPLEg. 

Ik  tlie  Cbaptow  on  tho  Influence  of  the  Intellect  and  the 
Emotions,  wc  were  led  by  the  interest  of  the  subject  (that  of 
illustrating  by  Ciu«b,  systemstically  arrang;ed,  the  action  of  Mind 
upon  Body),  to  onttr  at  Homu  length  into  their  paychology  ftni 
physiology.  In  roffard  to  Volition,  however,  we  shall  speak 
more  briefly,  inasinucb  lu  we  have,  under  other  terms,  tro«l«d  of 
what  by  many  h  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  province  of  the 
Will. 

Some  confuBion  in  regard  to  the  term  itself  has,  no  doubt, 
arisen  from  not  dietinguiphing  between  the  wi^h  or  desire  to  do  a 
certain  thing  (in  accordnnce  with  the  etymon  votuiifoji),  anii  the 
power  to  perform  it.  A  man  wilU  to  walk,  but  his  will  is  power- 
less to  move  his  legs;  yet  tlie  Will  in  tbo  sense  employed  in  the 
firet  clause,  is  in  full  force.  It  is  the  motor  wntro  which  is  in  a 
morbid  condition  or  paralyzed.  On  the  olhor  b»nd,  when  a 
physician  Bays  that,  in  a  case  of  hysterical  paralysis,  the  Will  is 
paralyze<l,  he  meaiiA  that  the  very  wish  or  deuro  to  move  a  limb 
ie  wanting.  Indeed,  Keid  aays  that,  "as  it  is  unusual  in  the 
operations  of  the  mind  to  give  t)ie  same  name  to  the  power,  and 
to  the  act  of  that  power,  the  terra  Will  is  often  put  to  signify  the 
act  of  determining,  which  more  properly  is  called  Volition, 
Volition,  therefore,  signiliet*  the  act  of  willing  and  dotcrminiug, 
and  Will  is  put  indifferently  to  eignif^-  either  tltc  power  of  willing 
or  the  act."    Then,  again,  there  is  more  than  the  more  employ- 
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ment  of  "the  'Will"  in  two  difierent  Bensca;  tbere  ia  a  real 
divergence  of  opinion  aa  to  whether  it  cou8titut««  an  iDdepeodent 
and  separata  mentul  faculty,  or  ic  the  balance  of  all  the  other 
faculties — that  which  finally  r«ault«  from  the  struggle  couUnually 
going  forward  in  the  mind  between  tlio  contending  funclioos  of 
Thought  and  Emotion, 

Gall  hold  tliat  the  Will  rosulted,  not  from  dmre  alouc,  but 
from  the  comhiuod  operation  of  deitire  and  intellect.  "Thftt 
man,"  be  Bays,  "might  not  be  confined  to  dc»iring  merely,  but 
might  will  aleo,  the  concurrent  action  of  many  of  the  higher 
intellectual  faculties  is  required;  motives  must  be  weighed, com- 
pared, and  judged.  The  deKision  resulting  from  this  operatioa 
is  called  the  Will  "  (xxii.,  vi.  p.  267). 

John  Mill  ohservee, "  That  the  idea  of  an  action  of  our  own,  as 
cause,  strongly  associated  with  the  idea  of  a  pleasure  M  it«  effect 
.  .  .  .  excites  to  action.  It  is  called  Will"  (xijt.,  ii.  p.  328). 
He  then  point*  out  that,  with  the  Will  as  u  Cause  and  the  action 
as  an  Effect,  men  have  not  boeu  eonteut,  but  have  added  an  item 
called  Force  or  Power,  which  comes  between  the  two,  as  itself 
the  proximate  cause  of  the  action.  The  action  of  a  muscle, 
according  to  Mill,  takes  place  in  consequence  of  an  appropriate 
idea,  our  power  of  willing  not  being  immediate  over  a  muscle, 
but  consisting  in  the  power  of  calling  the  idea  into  existence. 
The  only  circumstance  distinguishing  voluntary  from  involufltary 
actions  is  Desire.  This  analysis  is  accepted  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill,  so 
far  ait  it  applied  to  voluntary  acts  produced  by  motives  of  pleasures 
and  pain,  but  as  insufficient  to  explain  those  bodily  movements, 
the  conAequonce  of  which  is  pain  and  not  pleasure,  and  he  refers 
to  Bain  as  probably  the  first  psycliologist  who  has  succeeded  in 
effecting  a  complete  and  correct  analysis  of  the  Will.  Bain  sepaiN 
ateit  from  the  movements  brniight  forward  by  James  Mill,  those 
which  are  of  reflex  and  consensual  character,  and  those  which 
arise  from  Imitation,  Expectation,  and  Imagination.  It  is  among 
the  movements  excited  by  tlie  la^t  class,  that  we  sometimes 
observe  the  remarkable  tendency  to  act  even  in  the  direction  of 
pain,  to  which  reference  has  just  been  made.  Thus,  the  sight  of 
a  precipice  may,  from  the  operation  of  the  idea  aroused,  lead  to 
the  painful  result  of  precipitation.  The  law  at  work  here  has 
been  referred  to  when  considering  the  tendency  of  ideas  to  result 
in  corresponding  acts,  as  exhibited  in  Sympathy  and  Imitation, 
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t*^  60.  The  automutiv  uctiou  of  the  homispburcg  ts  the  ph^'sio* 
logical  ai|>oct  of  Uic  law.  Uuviug  withdruwn  these  tlircu  classea 
of  eases  ot*  aiiscaUod  votuiitury  power,  Mr.  JJsiu  coiisidora  that  J\ 
MiU'«  poeitjoD,  tliKt  tJioro  ie  a  puwor  in  pleasure  tw  snclt,  and  in 
pain  lut  eucb,  to  sLimulutu  uiuiculnr  movcmeriUt  with  rclorciicc  to 
the  pleanuru  or  piiin,  in  tlic  DCflrost  approach  he  has  raadv  to  a 
dear  statcmetit  of  the  law  of  Volition.  "  The  clement  of  the  Will 
remaining  iinvxpluiu«d  i«  the  seleciioti  of  the  proper  movements  in 
each  c»sv,  a»  whvn  wv  start  up  and  walk  in  the  direction  of  a 
pleasing  sound  "{xix.,  ii.  pp.  38a,  389).  For  ^i«  ho  refers  to 
two  laws — tlie  spontauoous  beginning  of  movements,  and  the 
ret^intivo  or  as«ocialivo  proeum.  The  former  implies  tlte  tend- 
ency to  act,  not  from  sensation,  hut  "hy  virtue  of  the  fund  of 
power  reading  in  the  ac-livw  organs  themselves."  The  latter 
implies  that  uder  a  certain  number  of  accidental  aseociatiotis 
between  such  actions  and  particular  sensations,  the  above  law  of 
pleasure  and  pain  retains  or  continues  them  when  once  begun. 
"  The  concurrence  is  fortuitous ;  the  prolongation  of  it  is  not  for^ 
tuitous,  but  follows  the  law  of  the  Will — the  abiding  by  whatever 
movement  is  giving  pletuure." 

The  arguments  adduced  by  B»in  in  favor  of  bis  theory  of  spoiw^ 
tao«ous  action  of  nerve  centres  are  obviously  ineomplcte,  v«pO^^| 
clally  when  the  illustrntions  are  criticized  from  the  point  of  view 
of  experimental  science;  and  since  it  is  woll  known  that  removal 
of  all  external  stimuli  leads  to  fewer  and  fewer  movements  or 
actions  on  the  part  of  the  subject  of  experiment,  it  is  fiiir  to 
assume  that  complete  withdrawal  of  such  ufl'erent  impressiona 
would  be  followed  in  all  probability  by  cerebral  inaction.  The 
thcoreti«.-»I  poverty  of  the  theory  of  spontaneity  of  action  ia 
obvious  since  thtTc  is  no  reason  why,  wlien  a  selection  has  to  bo 
made  (the  exuniple  rcl'erred  to  by  Baiiij,  the  spontaneous  overflow 
ofncrvo  force  should  pass  down  any  channel  iu  particular,  and 
the  rotnetio  ad  atiurttum  would  be  found  in  the  event  of  its  dis- 
ciiarging  equally  in  all  directions,  under  which  circuiustancc  it  ia 
to  bo  presumed  that  complete  inaction  would  result. 

The  direct  antecedent  of  an  act  of  Volition  is  something  more 
than  the  idea  of  the  action  to  be  performed;  it  may  assume 
various  forms,  although  all  have  the  common  object  of  gaining 
pleasure  and  eatcapiug  from  pain. 

Id  some  able  pupen  "On  the  Nature  of  Volition  Psycholo^cally 
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and  Pliyeiologically  Considered."  published  in  the  Pstfchological 
Journal,  ViQir~-i,  Lockhart  Clarke  combate  Bain'fl  views  aa  too 
exclusive,  and  be  points  out  that  they  are  esBentially  tnoladed  in 
Hartley's  proposition  that  "If  any  inflation  a,  idea  b,  or  mil»> 
cular  motion  c,  be  associated  for  a  sufficient  number  of  times  with 
any  other  sensation  a,  idea  b,  or  muscular  motion  v,  it  will  at  la«t 
excite  u,  the  simple  idea  belonging  to  the  sennatjon  n,  the  very 
idea  k,  and  the  very  muscular  motion  f,"  a  law  of  aRSOciation  by 
which  originally  automatic  acta  become  voluntary.  "That  thit 
accidental  association  is  the  meano  by  which  a  great  number  of 
movementa  necessary  for  the  alleviation  of  suffering  and  tJie  pro 
curing  of  enjoyment  are  originally  discovered  by  the  infant,  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  but  that  this  is  the  only  means — ^tbat  aU  such 
niovomenlfl,  in  feet,  and  still  more,  that  every  kind  of  voluntatji 
action  must,  as  Mr.  Bain  contends, '  wait  upon  tlie  aceitlenta  attdl 
improve  them  when  they  come,'  bo  that  iri/Amrf  these  aeeUtnU 
•voluntary  control  could  not  find  a  stArting-point' — appears  to 
entirely  opposed  to  what  may  lie  observed  and  learned  by  «v«j 
day's  experience ;  "  and  he  adds  that  there  is  an  infinite  number  of 
movements  which  "  have  no  immediate  connection  with  physical 
p1ea«urc  or  pain,  but  aro  exprc««ly  intended  to  bo  aubservient  to. 
the  endless  variety  of  desires  that  arc  excitud  by  the  wants,  last 
or  idcjis  constantly  arising  in  the  course  of  our  daily  avocotions 
and  traniiaclioii^  in  life,  and  which  frequently  require,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  end  in  view,  euch  a  peculiar  and  complex  combina- 
tion or  coordination  of  muscles  as  never  could  have  occurred 
accidentally,  and  which  nothing'  but  repeated  trials  could  possibly 
accomplish."  Tlius,  u»  uxprcHscd  by  Clurkc,  the  execution  of  by 
far  tho  greater  number  of  particular  movements  by  volition  "  is 
not  li>arncd  by  a  previous  aecidenlal  association  of  those  move* 
meiitu  with  particular  accidental  scnsatiotis,"  but  "  by  the  assoois* 
tion  of  certain  ctforte  or  impulses  with  the  re<)uisite  muscular 
coordination,  discovered  on  trial,  and  rendered  perfect  by  repeti- 
tion; "in  short,  those  instinctive  impulses  which  in  the  infant 
excite  muscular  contraction  wifhoui  the  intervention  of  any  idea, 
are  similar  to  the  subsequent  desire,  wish,  or  inclination,  aroused 
by  external  objects,  which  in  combination  tcitk  the  idea  of  the 
action  to  be  performed,  constitutes  the  "Will  or  Volition, 

But  in  believing  that  instinctive  impulses  may  in  the  infant 
determine  action  without  the  intervention  of  any  idea,  Clarke 
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hoA  cither  emplojrcd  Bain's  Oicorj-  of  epontaaeity  of  action,  or 
adopted  the  truer  cxplannlioii,  viz.,  the  cuusalire  influence  of 
hercditj^  and  education.  An  "  instinctive  iuipulee  "  lending  to  a 
Bomewfaat  complex  action,  is  but  the  scjqc  of  a  reflex  cycle,  the 
afTerenl  and  eft'orent  chanueltf  of  wliit-h  art-  polarized  permanently, 
as  a  rare  characteristic,  by  the  prolonged  action  of  heredity.  TJie 
perfection  of  muscular  coordination  which  he  states  is  attained  by 
constant  repetition,  finally  brings  the  act  down  to  the  condition 
of  a  simple  reflex  action,  some  considerable  distance  below  the 
level  of  an  act  of  Volition. 

Shoald  this  be  the  correct  mode  of  regarding  its  nature,  it  is 
ob\-ioua  that  the  Will  is  not  a  special  faculty,  independent  of  the 
other  mental  lacultiea,  hut  that  it  is  composed  of  an  emotional  or 
active  element,  and  an  intellectual  or  regulative  element,  the 
balance  of  which  results  in  a  volitional  act.  While,  then,  wo 
Bpcak  of  volitional  states  of  mind,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
idea>t  and  emotions  coc>penite  to  constitute  volition.  We  think, 
but  our  thoughts  alone  do  not  result  in  action,  anicas  somo 
feeling,  or  rather  the  desire  to  do  a  certain  act,  which  !»  gener- 
ated by  the  feeling,  is  present.  Wliile,  however,  it  is  true  tbat 
volitional  act«  iicce»«itrily  arii<e  front  complex  combinatiuns  of  the 
variouM  emotions  and  intcllcotuni  facultieft,  it  la  nottho  le^  true 
that  our  fcolingij  and  trains  of  thought  may  be  controlled  and 
directed — that  is  to  aay,  one  motive  may  modif)'  or  neutrnlize  the 
force  of  another  motive. 

Itisnot  diflicultto  understand  how  one  motive  ("  desire,"  J, 
S.  Mill)  may  neutralize  annther  when  the  two  are  brought  into 
consciousness  at  the  same  time,  but  the  subjective  sensation  or 
idea  of  the  existence  of  a  controlling  force,  which  \s  commonly 
ailed  the  "Will,"  is  not  so  easily  accounted  for.  In  tact,  it  is 
ftonly  cases  in  which  this  agency  is  felt  to  be  employed,  t]iat  can 
jroperly  bo  considered  as  examples  of  Volition,  altliough  many 
lower  grades  of  nerve  action  have  also  been  included  by  Bain  and 
others.  Without,  however,  attempting  to  account  for  the  present 
idea  of  the  existence  of  a  directing  force,  it.  may  not  bu  out  of 
place  briefly  to  review  here  the  mechanism  of  actions  which  are 
accompanied  by  intelligent  consciousness;  that  is  to  say  actions, 
the  inspiring  motives  of  which  are  rea'ioncd  over,  and  the  whole 
fixed  in  memory.  Assuming  that  rational  consciousness  occurs 
when  the  occipital,  us  well  as  other  portions  of  the  ccrobrat  cortex. 
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IB  in  at-tive  function,  it  is  easy  to  understand  (seo  Diagram  IT)  how 
that  tbu  nervo  energy  aroused  in  a  terminal  end  organ  (Ky)  passing 
to  a  eensory  perveptive  centre  in  the  cortex  wtl!  from  their  nulitite 
(if  Bufflciently  powerful)  to  the  reaitoniug  portion  of  the  cortex 
(lie),  and  also  to  that  part  which  is  most  concerned  with  the 
emotions  (Ec).  Thus  the  motive  is  reasoned  upon  and  one  of  the 
emotions  may  he  aroused.  Snppo^ing  muscular  action  to  enene 
it  will  result  in  consequence  of  the  nervo  energj*  spreading  along 
the  arcuate  fibres  to  the  parietal  portion  of  the  cortex,  the  motor 
area,  Irom  which  motor  impulses  descending  by  the  direct  (motor) 
tract  to  the  spinal  cord  will  ultimately  stimuUte  the  muscle  alter 

:  pasaiiig  through  the  anterior  coruua  of  the  spinal  cord  and  motor 
Derres.  Perhaps,  in  addition,  further  action  may  result  from 
collateral  disturbance  of  the  corpus  striatum  (Cs).  This  would 
■eem  to  be  the  explanation  of  certain  acts  supposed  to  he  volun- 
tary, and  the  investigation  alone  of  the  circuroiitances  under 
which  they  arc  performetl,  show  distinctly  that  the  character  of 
the  resultant  muscular  action  is  baecd  entirely  on  precedent  acta, 
or  due  to  hereditary  inclination,  that  is,  the  tracks  a  a'  b  1/  o  c* 

I  are  at)  stereotyped,  polariiied  by  previous  (orten  frequent)  similar 
exhibitions  of  nerve  energy.  SoKralled  exercise  of  the  "Will  in 
choosing  between  two  motives,  resolves  itself  in  such  ciues  into 
the  fact  of  the  resultant  nerve  energy  following  along  either 
tracts  h  V  cc'  or  jiji'  j/.  just  according  to  whichever  offers  a  line 
of  least  resistance,  or,  in  other  words,  is  most  favorably  [mlarized, 
a  condition  popularly  expressed  under  the  terms  inclination,  etc 
It  follows  from  this  that  a  very  large  number  of  so-called  voluntary 
actions  are  really  examples  of  highly  complicated  reflex  cycles, 
and  that  when  the  habits,  education,  and  hereditary  "  instincts" 
of  a  person  are  known,  his  actions  uuder  varying  ctrcnmBtanoes . 
may  be  predicted  with  very  fair  accuracy  by  the  same  theorettO 
method  of  explanation.  Practically  wo  assume  in  life,  that  the 
same  persons  will,  under  the  same  circumstauoes,  act  in  the  same 
manner. 

It  certainly  is,  however,  a  very  dillicult  tiling  to  understand 
bow  this  control  is  exercised,  easy  as  it  may  be,  in  accortlance 
with  the  foregoing  inew,  to  explain  how  the  decision  ia  arrived  at 

'•  to  exercise  it,  whether  in  regard  to  tJie  mind  or  the  body.    Lock* 

Lhart  Clarke,  after  quoting  Brown's  obeervation,  "  Volition  ik  not 
I  deaire  itself,  but  exertion  in  cunseqaence,''  remarks,  "  Volition  itt 
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ilie  immediate  result  of  a  desire  to  act,  which  is  not  ekeehtd  \>j 
some  fitrouger  or  at  least  more  infittential  desire,  arising  out  of  somt 
feeling  or  emotion  that  reacts  through  intdligenet  for  the  attalnmentl 
or  avoiilance  of  its  object,  and  what  is  called  the  exertion  of  yo\U 
tion  or  the  sense  of  effort,  in  the  coincidence  and  approval  of  the 
intellect  id  the  felt  impulse,  and  the  consequent  combinution  andj 
ooDcentmtion  of  both  in  the  desire  itself,  or  upon  the  dcsirec 
end,"     The  reader  will  find  the  arguments  in  favor  of  this  view ' 
of  the  nature  of  Volition  most  clearly  laid  down  in  these  papers 
hy  Dr.  Clarke,  and  those  in  support  of  a  distinct  faculty  in  the 
works  of  Locke  and  Reid, 

As  is  well  known,  the  earlier  Stoics  held,  in  opposition  to  the, 
prevalent  view,  that  man's  nature  and  propensities  are  fortj 
upon  him  by  the  necessity  of  a  universal  fate.     Chrysippus  com- 
pared human  actions  in  their  relation  to  the  disposition  toa  stonQ^ 
rolling  down  the  mountain-side,  which  derives  itci  first  momentum 
from  witliont,  hut  whose  course  dejicnds  on  its  weight  and  figure 
{ex.,  iii.  pp.  655-e,  and  Pint,  de  Stoic,  Rep.  2S,  Cic.  de  F'lto,  10 , 
and  18).  } 

We  find  Plato  in  the  Lairs  (Bk.  ix.)  representing  the  Athenian 
Straogcr  a?  firing  "In  all  Stnte^^  and  by  all  legislators  whatso- 
ever,  two  kindn  of  actions  have  bi-c-n  distinguished — the  one 
voluntary,  the  other  involuntary,  and  they  have  legislated  about 
them  accordingly,"  upon  which  passage  Jowett  remarks,  "  The 
great  qucetiou  of  the  freedom  of  the  Will  is  approached  both  by 
Plato  and  Aristotle,  first  from  the  judicial,  secondly  from  the 
eophisticid  point  of  view.  Their  want  of  clearness  in  treutiug 
the  subject  is  to  be  atiributud  to  the  difficulty  which  thuy  experi- 
ence in  disentangling  Uie  abstract  from  the  concrete  "  (Jowia**  I 
Plato,  T.  p.  182).  Aristotle  divided  Desire  into  rationul  and 
•cnauous,  the  foniicr  being  the  Will  (,w)j70«).  According  to  him, 
whichever  we  obey,  we  act  equally  with  free  will  and  arc  con- 
sequently destT^'ing  of  praise  or  blame.  For  tho  principle  of 
action,  h«  argues,  is  internal,  and  it  lies  within  man's  power  to 
follow  roa«on  or  not,  so  that  he  himself  is  tlie  author,  as  the  com 
may  bo,  of  his  owu  \-irtuo  or  vice ;  for  utherwiso  ho  procoods  to  say 
it  would  be  idle  to  exhort  man  to  virtue  and  alike  unjust  either 
to  punish  or  reward  him  (ex.  p.  25ii,  De  An.,  c.  9,  and  Eth.  Nic., 
Hi..  1,  8,  7,  8). 
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Whatever,  then,  nmy  be  the  true  physiologj-  of  the  Will,  the 
ancient  distincrtion  between  voluntai^-  and  involuntary  acts  will 
remain  practically  unaifectecl.  No  one,  iq  fact,  be  he  ever  m> 
strong  a  determinist,  escapes  from  the  cliMinctive  vae  of  these  or 
Bynonymoiis  terras.'  The  alienist  physician  must  diatin^ish, 
whatever  be  his  theory  of  Volition,  between  aets  periormes 
involuntarily  and  voluntarily.  Were  all  dwds  alike  involuntary 
and  unavoidable,  responaihility  would  ccait«  and  every  prison 
would  be  converted  into  a  lunatic  asylum.  IHfferences  in  will- 
power in  different  persons  must  he  admitted.  We  must  hol< 
with  Ttndall  that  "  we  are  capable  of  acting  within  certain  liinit9'1 
in  accordance  with  our  wishes,"  with  Professor  McKendrick  that 
the  "highest  of  all  our  mental  states  is  what  may  be  called  tho^ 
power  of  the  Will,"  and  lastly  with  Mill  that  "we  have  real 
power  over  the  formation  of  our  own  charactei' — Umt  our  Will, 
by  intluencing  some  of  our  circumstances,  can  modify  our  future 
habits  or  capacities  f.f  wiliing,"  alUiougb  after  all  we  arc  liut  too 
painfully  conscious  of  the  "certaiu  limit*"  referred  to  in  even  the 
noblest  and  most  gifted  of  our  race. 

We  may  now  briefly  refer  to  a  few  of  the  various  opiiiiootj 
which  have  boon  held  by  physiologists  as  to  tJjc  encephalic  seati 
of  the  Will.     Gall,  while  endeavoring  to  find  organs  for  all  the 
mentul  faculties,  niaintuinec],  consistently  with  his  opinion  tbat| 
the  Will  was  the  outcome  of  the  combined  operation  of  the  iotel* 
lect  and  the  desires,  that  there  could  be  no  distjnct  organ  for  the 
Will.     It  is  nowhere,  and  yet  everywhere ;  in  no  special  locality, 
in  all  localities  of  tlie  brain,  so  &r  as  its  function  is  mind.     And 
would  not  this  he  essentially  the  teaching  of  the  physiology  of  the 
present  day?    This  must  not  be  confounded  witli  the  enceplialio 
centre  of  motion,  upon  which  the  Will  is  impressed  in  muscular 
movements.     Endless  confusion  has  arisen  here  from  confounding'! 
reflex  with  volitional  acts.     "The  Will,"  says  Brown-Sequard, 
"or  at  least,  tke/aculti/  under  the  injtuenre  of  the  Will,  by  which  the 
so-called  voluntary   movements  are  produced,  is  considered  by 

'  ThuH  Air.  Rdiri,  tn  e|icnkln^  ••{  iMlat,  «inpli>y(  thp  fnllatrlii|;  lan^tH)^: 
"Vlintnvnr  mny  ho  true  of  the  jntemat  convlctinn,  the  oiitWHrd  pmrcHion  of  boli«f 
it  TuluiiUiiy.  unci  ho  nrv  the  nctloiw  oi:>ii««iiii«nt  upon  what  w«  bvlievo"  (Ixiii.  p. 
AOfl).  And  aKMn,  ■'  Ii  ii  In  the  power  of  my  will  tu  uprnorihut  my  «y«*,  sllhuoicfa 
uliiii  I  um  lo  aix-  wh«ii  I  do  op«ii  tliein  is  uut  voluntary  "  (p.  001). 
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Gerdy,  Miillcr,  Longut,  auil  utliera,  a«  liAving  its  organ  in  the 
poDf  Varolii  and  in  Uiu  bruiii.  The  rcusontt  given  by  thetto 
writers  to  prove  their  vi«w»  kto  far  from  being  «fttietnctor; " 
(Iviii.  p.  231).  Fluurcns  hold  that  the  ctTubrftl  lobt-e  ulouo  an 
the  Beat  of  intelUgwnoe  and  volition  (in  lh«  svum  of  the  motor 
centre),  a  conclusion  Bro\vn-8equard  oppotMW  on  the  ground  that 
the  corpora  striata  congtitutu  the  centres  of  voluntary  motion,  as 
maintained  by  Tood,  Cai*pentor,  and  must  phyeiulogiBta  of  the 
present  day.  Many  French  physiologUtB,  however,  maintain  that 
the  pons  Varolii  la  the  centre  of  volition  ax  well  as  ecnsBtion. 
Dr.  Carpenter  obtter^'e«  that  "  all  those  muHCular  movementa 
which  result  from  voluntary  determinations,  have  their  origin  in 
the  vesicular  substance  of  the  hemispheres,  though  the  motor 
impulse  is  immediately  furnished  by  the  automatic  apparatus, 
upon  which  the  cerebrum  plays,"  i.  c,  the  corpora  striata,  although 
the  motor  tract  itself  does  not  appear  to  have  a  higher  origin  than 
these  ganglia,  "and  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  that  the  Jibres 
which  converge  towards  the  surface  of  these  bodies  from  all  parts 
of  the  cerebrum,  can  be  so  closely  compacted  togetlier  as  to  be 
included  in  the  motor  columns  of  the  spinal  axis.  The  fact  would 
rather  eevra  to  be  that  tliese  converging  fibres  (Reit'«  "  tiervcs  of 
the  mtemal  senses  ")'  bear  tlie  eamo  kind  of  anatomical  relation 
to  the  corpora  striata  and  the  otbcr  8cni<oriul  centres  of  motor 
power,  as  do  the  libree  of  the  afferent  iicrvee  which  proc<K»l  to 
them  from  the  retina,"  etc.  (vlii.  pp.  747,  776).  Hence,  instoad 
of  acting  immediately  upon  the  motor  nerves,  the  impulse  from 
the  psycho-motor  centre*  i«  first  directed  to  the  motor  ganglia, 
exciting  there  the  eamu  kind  of  response  as  is  given  to  an 
imprc«Mon  transniittcd  from  without  through  a  sensory  nervo. 
Schrocdcr  ran  dcr  Kolk  also  iaya,  "The  orders  of  the  Will  do 
not  pat(i<  directly  into  the  motor  nerves,  but  into  ganglionic  celts, 
whence  the  peripheric  action  arises  from  the  movements  of  the 
mu»cle«  "  (Ivii.  p.  137).  Moreover,  it  is  very  doubtful  if  we  can 
"voluntarily"  cau^e  only  one  muscle  to  act  at  any  time.  It  will 
be  grsDted  that  it  is  easy  to  show  in  the  case  of  vocal  sounds  that 
we  havu  no  direct  power  over  the  muscles  of  the  laryn-t,  but  it  is 
in  fact  the  same  with  all  so-culled  voluntary  movements  (cf.  viii., 


*  Fint  projection  rjtttm  of  ll«7iiert. 
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cit.).     The  "Will  determines,  but  the  aatomatic  apparatus 

ixecutes.     First,  the  ideational  and  motor  centres  in  the  cortex; 

\en  the  automatic  action  of  the  corpora  Btriata.     The  volitional 

ipulse  is  transmitted  thence  through  the  anterior  tracts  of  the 

.rura  cerebri,  the  anterior  pyramidal  columns,  and  anterior  por- 

m  of  the  olivary  columna  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  and  the 

iterior  columns  and  posterior  portion  of  the  lateral  columna  of 

!  spinal  cord. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 


TXTtOENCB  OF  THE   WILI.   U?ON   i^KNSATIOX,  TIIR   VOLUNTARY   AND 
IKVOLOSTAHY   MUBCI.K8,   AVU  THK   OROANIC   FUNCTIONS. 

Section  I. — Influence  of  the  Will  upon  Sensation. 

TuK  reader  n-ill  finii  in  the  Chapter  on  tbc  Influence  of  tiie 
Intellect  on  Sonsation,  various  illufttrations  of  tlie  power  of 
Attention  strongly  directed  hy  the  Will  to  a  particular  region  of 
the  body.  It  i»  not,  however,  ro  much  that  the  individual  wills 
that  certain  senaatioiui  (shall  arifte,  aa  tJiat  he  voltintarily  directs 
his  thoughts  to  certain  parts  of  the  pystem.  The  lenn  Will  is 
here  employed  in  a  somewhat  confused  vrt,y  to  describe  two 
different  idt-as.  It  is  true,  as  hnn  tdretidy  been  said,  that  when 
we  say  wc  act  upon  the  muselus  by  Volition,  the  expression  is 
not,  Krictly  spcflking,  correct,  aud  that  tho  Will  only  excites  the 
actuating  ganglia  from  which  tbc  motor  nerves  proceed;  but 
when  wo  act  on  a  muscle  by  simple  Attention,  that  ie,  only  will- 
ing the  direction  of  the  attention,  not  the  muscular  ootitroction, 
we  are  conscious  of  a  very  differout  mental  net.  In  Jiict,  the 
difference  in  tbc  nature  of  the  act  is  clearly  shown  in  the  diflcrcnt 
result,  for  tho  motor  gunglia  with  which  the  voluntary  muscles 
are  in  relation  arc  scarcely  at  all  affected,  while  the  centres  of 
sensation  and  the  nerves  icupplyin^  the  involuntary  muscles  are 
notably  excited.  While,  therefore,  in  an  act  of  Attention  followed 
by  corporeal  effects,  the  Will  in  one  sense  may  bo  said  to  opci-ntc 
apon  the  body,  it  is  much  less  truly  so  than  when  Ibe  Will  di- 
rectly acts  upon  the  body,  bowovt<r  true  it  is  that  even  in  that 
CAM  the  action  is  not  direct. 

Whether  the  above  distinction  in  regard  to  the  Attention  be 
correct  or  not,  we  may  call  the  following  case  un  illustrtition  of 
the  influence  of  the  Will,  a«  direct  M  can  well  be  imagined. 
Hyacintho  Znnglois,  a  distinguished  artist  of  Rouen,  »vbo  wns  on 
intimate  terms  witli  Tulma,  told  M.  Brieri'C  do  Boismont  that 
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"  this  great  actor  bad  informed  him  that  when  he  entered  on  the 
Ktagc  ht!  was  able,  by  the  power  of  th?  Will,  to  hani^h  from  his 
Ngbt  the  dress  ol'  liitt  numerous  and  brilHant  audience,  and  to 
substitute  in  the  [ilaco  of  these  living  pcr»nnB  ao  many  skeletons. 
When  iiis  imagination  had  thus  tilled  the  theatre  witJi  tliese 
singular  spectators,  the  emotions  which  he  experienced  gave  such 
an  impulse  to  his  acting  as  to  produce  the  most  startling  efTeoIit" 
(Ixxxii.  p.  Al).  Oil  this  case  M.  Bricrrc  remarks, " The  liallucina- 
tion  is  thus,  ia  some  cases,  under  the  control  of  the  AVill,  and 
would  seem  to  be  excited  instnutatieouslj." 

On  page  70  of  this  work,  we  referred  to  Newton's  experience 
iu  regard  to  seeing  the  spectrum  of  the  sun,  under  certain  cir- 
cumstatiocs,  when  he  meditated  upon  it,  wilhout  at\y  effort  of  the 
Will.  Here  it  may  be  addud,  that  Dr.  Wigan  mentions  a  family, 
«ach  member  of  which  "had  the  power  of  forming  a  voluutary 
image  of  any  oVtject  al  wtU,  ou  shutting  the  eyes,  nttd  that  each 
could  draw  from  memory  a  ruprescutatJon  of  it,  mor«  or  less 
accurate." 

Dr.  Guy,  in  a  note  to  his  Hooper's  Phf/sicioH'a  Vade  Mecurrtj  states 
that,  "  when  a  feeble  and  sickly  child,  I  possessed  the  power  of 
creating  ocular  spectra  at  will,  in  a  very  remarkable  degree,  I 
could  dusign  ou  the  dark  ground,  and  on  a  small  scale,  any 
picture,  however  compliciited,  filling  iu  object  after  object  with 
all  the  outlines  and  colors  true  to  nature.  During  this  period  my 
imagination  woe  uncommonly  active  in  sleep,  occasioning  dreams 
of  tlie  most  fearful  kind.  As  my  health  improved,  I  lost  this 
power  of  creating  images  at  will,  and  since  my  seventh  year  have 
never  regtuned  it,  though  I  have  suffered  occasionally  from  false 
impressions  on  tJie  sense  of  hearing."  With  Goethe  also,  ocular 
spectra  were  voluntary:  with  Miiller,  involuntary. 

The  Will  may,  in  some  ca»es,  influence  hallucinations  in  the 
indirect  way  refen-ed  to  in  a  oaae  reported  by  Grieeinger: 

"An  intelligent  patient  (a  medical  student},  who  had  through- 
out,  hallucinations  of  the  led  side  during  a  violent  attack  of  in- 
sanity,  had  the  impression  that  the  voices  did  not  come  from  the 
immediate  neighborhood;  he  had  estimated  them  at  a  distance  of 
several  minutes.  lie  also  made  the  remarkable  declaration  that 
he  could,  by  his  belly,  exercise  voluntarily  an  influence  on  the 
hallucinations  of  heariug.  On  closer  investigation  it  was  seen 
that  he  meant  the  respiratory  function  of  the  abdominal  inuHcles, 
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and  thnt  it  wiu  bv  uil-siiti  of  tbv  rcttpiration  thnt  he  cxeroiftud  tUo 
influLUico.  On  ho]cliu;:;tbo  bri'atb,thf  voices  were  often  cliuiigod 
— ttppeurvd  to  come  from  a  [loiut  nearer  or  more  diatunt.  We 
know  tliiit  in  expirutioo,  thv  ccrcbro-t^pinal  fluid  uriecs  from  tlto 
Kpinul  fjinal  into  lb«  cavitiue  of  the  bmiti  and  Kubaracbnoid  hjiuco 
(owing  to  the  filling  of  the  numerous  venous  pIcxuHvs  of  iho 
canal  of  the  spinal  marrow),  and  that  it  again  subsides  during 
inspiration"  (Ixxxi.  p.  00). 

In  Mr.  Gattun'fi  recent  work  already  referred  to  (page  72),  he 
Lobeervcc  in  speaking  of  those  who  have  a  complete  master;  over 
Iheir  mental  imagt-s,  "They  can  call  up  a  figure  of  a  friend,  and 
make  it  sit  on  a  chair  or  stand  up  at  will ;  they  can  make  it  turn 
round  and  attitudinize  in  any  way,  as  by  mounting  it  on  a  bicycle 
or  compelling  it  to  perform  gj-mnastic  feals  on  a  trapeze.  They 
an-  able  to  build  up  elaborate  geometric  structures  bit  by  bit  in 
their  mind's  eye,  and  add,  eubtract,  or  alter  at  Will  and  at  leisure. 
This  fi"ee  action  of  a  vivid  visualizing  faculty  is  of  much  im- 
portance in  connection  with  the  higher  procossea  of  generalized 
thought,  though  it  is  commonly  put  to  no  such  purpose,  as  may 
be  easily  explained  by  an  example.  Suppose  a  person  was  sud- 
denly to  accool  another  with  tlie  following  words:  '  I  want  to  tell 
yon  about  a  boat.'  What  is  the  idea  that  tjje  word  *  boat'  would 
be  likfily  to  call  up?"  {op.  cit.  p.  109).  After  giving  several  illus- 
trations Mr.  Gallon  says,  "that  with  one  person, a  philosopher,  the 
word  arou!>cd  no  definite  image,  because  he  had  purposely  held 
his  mind  in  suspense,  and  had  vigorously  exerted  his  Will  not  to 
tapee  into  any  one  of  the  special  idea.<i  that  he  felt  the  word  boat 
fras  ready  to  call  up,  such  as  a  skill',  wherry,  barge,  launch,  punt, 
or  dingy.  Much  more  did  he  refuse  to  think  of  any  one  of  these 
with  any  particular  freight,  or  from  n»y  particular  point  of  view." 
Hence  Mr.  Oalton  concludes  that  Iho  habit  of  suppressing  mental 
tmagcs  must  be  n  characteristic  of  men  dealing  much  with  ab- 
etnu-t  idea>t.  In  fuel,  the  power  of  visualiziug  among  philoso- 
pher dies  of  inanition.  It  might  have  been  cxpuctcd,  and  it  is 
actually  found  to  bo  to. 

A  medical  friend,  nmv  dead,  had  a  rt-niarkablc  power  of  volun- 
tarily visualizing  faces,  sometimes  those  of  persons  he  bud  onco 
known,  aomotimus  not.    I  induced  him,  as  be  was  an  excellent 

lUghtsmaii,  to  draw  those  tigures,  and  I  exhibited  them  at  the 

mal  meeting  of  the  Modico-X'syehological  Association,  in  1874. 
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Th*?  influence  of  Volition  on  common  Sensation  is  itluetmi^d 
b}-  the  fulluwing  case:  A  distinguiMliud  plijmian  in  tLc  province 
of  Anvew,  i»  able  to  iiroduoj  ftt  liny  time  of  the  day,  in  any  part 
of  the  body,  by  bi«  Will,  a  muro  ur  U-ks  severe  paiu,  vnritibie  in 
intcuflily,  and  the  eiiec  of  indueing  it,  according  to  tbo  part  of 
tlifi  body.  lu  the  joints  the  pain  irradiutc*  to  every  part  of  tbo 
limb  below;  in  tbe  ccrvicar  region  to  the  wliole  bead;  in  lh« 
baek,  tbere  is  a  itcniK?  of  constrietioti  in  tbc  cbeet;  if  is  the  loins, 
there  is  pain  in  tbo  abdomen.  It  is,  however,  in  the  palms  of  th« 
baiidii  that  these  efleets  of  the  Will  in  inducing  senoatioii  are 
best  marked.  Elsewhere  the  pain  disappears  whenever  the  Will 
producing  it  cease*  to  be  exerted,  but  In  the  hands  the  pain  per- 
sists for  a  long  time  and  even  smarts  severely,  and  he  cau  only 
oseApe  it  by  a  powerful  distruetion  of  mind.  It  must  be  added 
that  during  the  time  the  doctor  induces  this  pain  in  a  psirt  of  hi« 
body,  the  pulsation  of  the  vessels  is  ecniihly  increased  in  the 
locality'  (xlviii.  p.  132). 


( 


Seetion  II. — InBuenee  of  tlie  Will  npon  the  TolonUry  Kiucle*. 

The  influence  of  the  Will  on  the  muscles  has  not,  for  U8,  the 
same  interest  us  that  of  tlie  involuntary  action  of  ideas  and  of  th« 
emotions,  inasmuch  as  it  mainly  refers  to  those  ordinary  mov&- 
ments  which,  from  their  essential  and  patent  character,  constitute 
in  the  popular  mind  the  typical  examples  of  the  influence  of 
Mind  upon  Dody,  and  which  requifb  no  illustration,  and  bat 
little  commentary  beyond  what  has  already  been  made  in  the 
previous  chapter. 

Tbc  acknowledged  conditions  upon  which  the  successful  exer- 
cise of  the  Will  upon  the  voluntary  muscles  depends  are — tliat 
there  should  be  .1  clear  conception  of  the  tiling  willed  in  the 
hemispheres;  integrity  of  the  descending  fibres,  motor  centre, 
and  centrifugal  nerves;  and,  generally  a  fiill  belief  in  the  power 
to  exercise  the  Will. 

Tbe  power  of  the  Will  over  the  voluntary  muscles,  aa  shown 
in  the  aucceesful  attempts  to  stimulate  nervo-muscular  disorder, 
should  not,  however,  be  overlooked  in  thi.t  section. 

'  ThM0  TsoU  UN  given  by  tli«  nimllnal  mn,a  n'Ti^Titd  to,  In  s  lett«r  (■>  Dr.  Wario- 
mont,  of  Bniutli,  dat«d  Dooisiiibor  30,  1874  (xlviii.). 
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Tlieru  arc  two  iidiniiiiblc  iii8tiinoc«  to  which  wc  will  lirivfly 
refer;  ihc  one  that  of  Dr.  Cnlnitiil,  of  PnrU,  the  other  that  of  a 
maliugeri-r,  who  liu»  recently  made  hiiu^-lf  tiotorious  in  tho 
LoodoQ  IIoi<[>ittil«.  Ksquirol  niftintnined  thiit  no  one  could  sue- 
eccsfulty  ft.-i>;u  an  itttjick  of  epilepsy,  not  even  thwe  who  were 
iborouglily  funiiliitr  with  ull  the  Hvniplom^.  "One  diiy,"  Miye 
TruusMtitu,  "Dr.  Culuieil  nnd  X  were  talking  with  K^uirol  on 
this  very  »Hbjt-ct,  at  the  A^yluiri  of  Ohurenton,  when  suddenly 
Dr.  (Juluieil  fell  down  on  (he  iloor  in  viulent  convulsions.  Allvr 
exanuniiig  bim  for  a  momcut,  Kequirol  tunivd  round  tu  m«,  ox- 
claiming 'poor  felUiw!  he  is  epileptie! '  But  he  had  no  Monor 
«aid  »o,  than  Dr.  Calmeil  got  up  and  naked  him,  whether  ho  still 
insisted  ou  thinking  epilepi<y  eould  not  be  feigned!"  (liv.,  L, 
p.  42).  The  doctor's  reply  is  not  given.  This  illustration  shon-g, 
not  only  tlic  power  of  the  Will  in  throwing  the  muscles  into 
eeomingly  convulsive  action,  but  the  shallowness  of  the  ohjvetion 
sometimes  made  against  hypnotic  phenomena,  tlmt  they  maif  he 
fiBigne<l,  nnd,  therefore,  they  probably  arc  so^or  at  Ie4uit  that  it  is 
so  difficult  to  distinguish  between  the  false  and  Ihc  geuuiuo  that 
it  is  not  safe  to  accept  them  as  facts.  Mr.  Braid  used  to  say  that 
if  any  one  was  silly  enough  to  pliiy  a  trick  upon  hiro,  it  was  quit© 
poesible  lie  might  be  deceived.  The  inferenvL-  that  Brttidi&m  is 
an  imposture,  is  just  as  reasonable  as  to  infer  that  all  epileptic 
Eone  are  feigned,  because  Calmeil  succeeded  in  deceiving  so 

^r&ctieed  an  ohiierver  as  Esqairol. 

The  other  case  referred  to,  will  he  found  reported  in  the  lancet, 
for  February  17  and  April  13. 1872.  Tho  patient,  who  u-iually 
professed  to  have  been  a  medical  man,  contrived  to  .deceive 
"many  physicians  and  surgeons  of  great  eminence,"  so  well  did 
force  his  muscles  to  assume  the  condition  of  paralpie,  convul. 
or  rigidity,  which  he  deured  to  stimulate.  "MTio,"  says 
the  above  jounial,  '*  would  have  believed  in  the  possibility  of 

imulating  tetanus  for  a  week  or  ten  days,  or  more?"  and  adds 
"the  case  has  always  excited  the  greatest  interest  both  ia 
profwsora  and  students,  and  the  notes  have  always  been  taken 
with  that  care  and  voluminousness  which  the  rarity  of  tlic  caao 
demanded.  .  .  .  His  symptoms  were  Uitually  those  of  hemi- 
plegia, with  great  rigidity  of  the  paralysed  muscles,  and  tetanic 
.  of  the  opposite  side.  On  one  occasion  he  presented  the 
appearances  of  true  traumatic  tetanus,  and  the  surgeon  under 
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whoMv  cure  be  wtw  nt  tliU  time,  snid  lie  could  hardlj  discover  a 
flan-  aiiywboro  iu  bi»  imitalioii.  During  one  of  hts  scries  of 
simulations,  n  very  Urge  and  painful  carbuncle  formed  on  the 
back  of  his  neck,  nnd  bis  life  was  really  endangered,  liU  pul»e 
being  ISO.  Uo  wm  evidently  alarmed  at  liix  eondition,  atid  his 
strength  wiw  much  reducc<l;  tutd  ifcl  ht  nercr  forgt^  his  opisthotonos, 
but  pertinaciously  ground  hie  earbuncle  against  his  pillow."  As 
showing  Ibc  influence  of  Mind  over  Body  in  another  ^vay,  one 
physician  observes,  "I  think  the  oa«c  an  interesting  one,  for  he 
IB  clearly  not  an  ordinary  rascal.  He  must  have  mucli  of  that 
mental  condition  seen  in  hysterical  women."  It  having  been  ob- 
served at  one  hospitjil  tliat,  notwithstanding  the  tetanic  spasm  of 
his  limbii,  the  muscles  of  the  abdomen  were  Inx,  these  beenme 
subsequently  as  bard  as  boards."  In  one  hospital  he  prc«entod 
all  the  appearances  of  left  henii]ilegia.  A  few  days  after  udniin- 
sion  ho  became  affected  with  convulsive  spasms  of  tlie  paralysed 
side.  "The  grailual  onnot  of  his  symptoms  fVoni  slight,  at  fim, 
to  the  most  gravu  in  the  end,  was  admirably  assumed,  and  wiu  so 
like  the  book  description  of 'ingravescent  apoplexy,'  that  the 
idea  of  imposture  seemed  i-eally  absurd."  During  the  satnc  year, 
having  fallen  down  in  "a  fit,"  near  St  Paul's  Churchyard,  he 
waa  taken  to  a  hospital,  whure,  soon  aftvr  adinissiun,  paraplegia 
appeared.  Some  months  uflenvards,  ho  foil  down  again  in 
London,  and  at  another  hospital  was  treated  for  hemiplegia 
during  two  montbii.  Three  months  later,  he  was  admitted  at  a 
provincial  hospital  with  woll-iuarkod  symptoms  of  hemiplegia, 
the  paralyzed  Urnba  being  rigid.  In  less  than  a  week,  he  stated 
he  felt  much  better,  and  wished  to  be  discharged.  On  the  same 
day  he  was  seen  walking  about  the  streets  perfectly  well.  He 
was  euhBetjucntly  a  patient  in  at  least  four  more  hospitals,  and 
was  very  successful  in  his  simulations.  In  one  instance  "he  had 
an  attack  of  tetanus,  complote  in  every  particular.  Every  aposm 
was  noted,  and  it  Is  certain  that  the  amount  of  sleep  which  he 
got  during  the  time  was  incredibly  small.  A  student  sat  up  with 
him  almost  every  night,  and  the  slightest  changes  were  taken 
note  of  and  reported.  Wc  are  told  that  it  was  really  beantifbl 
to  watch  the  effects  of  rcmcdicji  in  rtOieving  the  poor  patient's 
agonies.  On  the  19th,  he  left  the  hospitJil  in  u  iit  of  indignation, 
because  he  heard  a  nurse  say  she  thought  he  was  shamming. 
During  his  fourteen  days'  sojourn,  bo  consumed  two  hundred  and 
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thirt.T-four  ouiicos  of  whiBkoy  or  brandy,  and  ou  the  first  four 
days  be  hud  oigtitfrcn  hypodormic  injections  of  morpfaia,  contain- 
ing ono-third  of  a  grain  each. 

Tolnntary  power  over  ihi)  niuacles  may  he  lost,  ajid  yet  Emo- 
tion may  he  able  to  oxcitc  their  at-tion;  and,  vice  vers/1,  emotional 
inDuenco  may  be  Ruspondcd  and  voluntary  power  remain. 

Thus,  ft  gentleman,  known  to  me,  is  the  subject  of  paralysis  of 
the  nerves  supplying  the  tongue  and  palufe.  The  affection  came 
on  mtJicr  suddenly,  but,  for  many  years  before,  be  had  suffered 
from  the  effects  of  a  serious  accident  to  llie  head  in  consequence 
of  which  the  brain  was  permanently  injured.  There  was  not, 
however,  any  sign  of  paralysis.  The  paralytic  attack  above 
mentioned  was  marked  by  inability  to  articntate  or  to  chew  hie 
food,  while  the  mnscles  supplied  by  the  portia  dura  and  the  third 
pair  wore  unaffected.  He  had  no  difficult}-  in  expressing  himself 
by  signs  or  in  writing.  This  state  has  continued  for  several  years 
vitliout  material  alterations.  Now,  in  this  case,  emotional  excite- 
ment frequently  has  the  effect  of  enabling  him  to  articulate  a 
eentenco  or  two,  although  muffled  in  character, 

Romberg  gives  two  interesting  cases  illnstrative  of  the  class  of 
&cta  now  referred  to. 

The  first  was  that  of  a  "widow,  let.  .^0,  who  had  already  paaned 
through  tn-o  apoplectic  attacks,  causing  Idas  of  speech  and  paral- 
JMB  of  the  left  side,  the  former  occurring  after  violent  vexation. 
The  face  of  the  patient  was  perfectly  smooth,  witliout  citlicr 
furrow  or  exprpa«ion.  All  of  the  muscles  of  the  face  were  de- 
prived of  voluntary  movement  Hhe  was  neither  able  to  contract 
her  forehead  nor  her  eyebrows,  to  raise  tlio  nostrils,  nor  to  move 
her  cheek  and  chin.  She  waa  incapable  of  closing  the  eyelids; 
■when  required  to  do  it,  she  used  her  finger  or  looked  on  tbe 

jund,  by  which   the  eyeball  was  directed  downwards;  the 

?ator  tarsi  relaxed  in  its  contraction,  and  the  upper  eyelid  also 
moved  down\rarde.  On  the  other  hand,  she  was  not  able  to 
lis*  or  close  her  lips,  so  that  the  mouth  was  constantly  opened 
slightly,  and  the  saliva  ran  out,  rendering  it  neceesarj'  for  the 
patient  to  bo  constantly  wiping  her  lip.  The  lower  jaw  was 
moveable,  the  patient  was  able  to  open  her  mouth  and  chew;  but 
even  tlie«e  movements  were  not  quite  of  a  healtliy  character,  for 
she  was  utuible  to  open  the  moutb  wide,  and  she  waa  equally 
inea[>able  of  performing  rapid  movements  of  the  lower  jaw  upon 
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the  upper  Jaw.  The  tongue  did  not  obey  the  Will  in  the  least; 
she  was  neither  able  to  protrude  it  between  the  teeth,  nor  lo 
move  it  backwards  or  to  the  sides;  it  lay  in  the  mouth  like 
a  wedge,  and  rendered  voluntary  deglutition  and  mastication 
almost  impossible.  The  sense  of  taste,  as  well  as  tactile  Henau 
tion,  were  unimpaired,  both  in  the  tongue  and  throughout  the 
surface  of  the  face.  Speech  waH  impeded,  but  there  was  not 
complete  aphonia,  for  the  patient  was  able  to  utter  an  inarticn- 
late  sound,  but  it  was  out  of  her  power  to  modnlate  it^  pit«fa, 
The  sound  was  uot  a  distinct  vowel,  but  something  like  ang  or 
oitg,  for  even  when  the  mouth  was  wide  open  she  was  unabl«  to 
say  a  distinctly,  much  less  to  articulate  any  other  vowel." 

On  the  other  hand,  while  the  Will  could  not  inducnoe  the  OOD> 
traction  of  these  muscles,  their  action  was  excited  by  director 
retlected  stimulation,  if  we  may  call  emotional  excitement  direct, 
aitd  that  which  arose  from  without,  reflected.  A  ludicrous  idt* 
— ^an  internal  excitor — at  once  excited  the  muscles  employed  in 
laughter.  ''The  patient  smiled  and  laughed,  parsing  tfarougli  all 
t])e  shades  of  the  movementti  without  any  diflioulty,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  lip,  cheeks,  and  nostrils  went  through  the  same 
movements  which  a  heailliy  person  oan  pvrform,  butovor  wbicb 
our  patient  had  no  control.  They  were  lui  little  induced  by  any 
cxtunml  i<tiitui]nR,  a»  prickinpr  or  pitichiug  the  cheek.  When  sho 
laughed,  sbc  was  nUo  able  to  produce  other  soundii  besidcit  thow 
meulioncd.  Tlieae  sounds  were  also  inarticulate,  but  »till  they 
vuriud  in  their  elevation  according  to  tlie  chnracter  of  the  emo- 
tion tJint  caused  the  lauj;h,  a  eiroumelnnce  not  otherwise  observed. 
But  it  became  evidcul  how  Itttlo  thc»e  ttouiids  were  under  tli« 
voUmtnry  control  of  the  patient  wheu  shv  laughed  violently;  slie 
then  uttered  a  peculiar,  grunting,  aulinnl  sound,  of  which  eliD 
wHfi  in  a  measure  a-sliainod  and  wuuld  willingly  have  suppressed. 
Sht!  therefore  trietl  to  shorleu  it  as  much  a«  possible;  however, 
the  sound  continued  even  niter  tht.^  iii'ivcincnts  of  laughter  had 
ceased,  at  ft  time  when  in  u  hcjiltliy  individual  no  further  sound 
would  have  been  emitted"  (abridged  from  .\xxiv.,  ii.  p.  278). 

This  patient  subsequently  died  of  cholera,  and  a  post'roortem 
examination  disclosed  a  hcniorrhniri'-  <  vkI,  iljc  §j):<.  of  a  small 
walnut,  at  the  oxtenial  edge  of  tl'  r\-^'\ii  hemisphere,  at  tlw 
junction  of  the  anterior  and  middle  lobes. 
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In  tbo  foUowiiig  cose,  the  Will  rtiained  ile  influence  ovrr  the 
mu»clc«  xuppliud  by  the  facial  nerve,  when  the  cisoUoni)  were 
powerteKs: 

The  right  side  of  tbo  tJuc-e  of  a  girl,  mt  12,  wa*  "ttxpressioDleaa 
in  emotions,  and  ehowud  no  increased  action  in  accelerated  res' 
piration,  ufler  running,  etc.  XeverthelcHs,  the  child  irae  ae  able 
to  control  the  muecles  on  thiH  side  lut  thoEO  on  the  left;  ehe  could 
move  the  angle  of  the  montli,  dilate  her  uu^trlls,  wrinkle  her 
forehead,  and  contract  her  eyebrows  at  will.  There  vma  no 
marked  change  in  the  sensation  of  the  right  side.  The  move* 
jnents  of  mastication  were  undisturbed  at  either  side  when  the 
child  was  regarded!  full  in  the  face,  while  in  a  state  of  repose  the 
mouth  was  found  to  slant,  as  in  the  usual  instances  of  sudden 
peripheral  paralr&ifl  of  the  facial  nerve;  but  as  soon  as  the  features 
(of  lite  pound  »ide)  were  altered  by  emotjons  or  by  talking,  the . 
nnequal  action  of  the  two  sides  of  the  face  became  manifest." 

"The  child  wai  delicate,  and  the  malady  was  developed  gradu-^ 
ally.     Uesidea,  there  was  a  deviation  of  the  vertebral  colnmn,  be- 
tween the  scapulfC,  of  about  one-third  of  an  inch  irom  the  straight 
lino  to  the  letl,  and  the  right  half  of  the  thorax  appeared  sunk  i« , 
the  same  extent "  (xxxiv.,  ii.  p.  S80). 

The  various  forms  or  moditications  of  respiration — sighing, 
yawning,  sobbing,  laughing,  coughing,  and  enecxing— can  be  per- 
formed,  or  at  leoul  imitated  by  the  Will;  but,  when  not  excited 
by  local  irritation,  aru  usually  induced  by  the  mental  stimuli 
comprised  under  our  nci-uuiJ  division  of  mental  states — Emotion. 

Hunter,  who,  not  only  by  his  writings,  but  by  the  disorders  of 
hie  own  body,  serves  a  useful  purpose  in  the  present  iuvestiga. 
tion,  bad  a  remarkable  attack,  during  which  ho  was  able  to  keep 
^Dp  MBpiratiou  by  the  Will.  Wc  read  in  his  biography  tliat  "he 
ODce  BulTered  from  an  alarming  spusm  attended  by  a  cessation  (^ 
of  the  heart's  action,  which  lasted  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  ia 
defiance  of  various  active  remedies  suggesied  by  Dr.  llunter,  Sir 
GeorgK  Baker,  etc  .  .  .  The  immediately  exciting  cause  waa 
a  violent  mental  affection.  During  this  attack  the  sensation  and 
voluntary  actions  continued  unaffected,  and  Itunter  continued  to 
respire  by  a  voluntary  eObrt,  with  a  view  of  keeping  himself 
alive;  thoagh,  as  he  afterwards  observed,  the  continuance  of 
respiration  was  probably  of  no  service,  as  the  circulation  had 
ceased"  (ii.,  i.  p.  46). 
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In  vocalization  the  action  of  the  Will  on  the  vocal  miiticlea  is 
greati;  influenced  by  the  sense  of  hearing,  persons  born  deaf 
being  unable  to  direct  their  movements  so  as  to  produce  intel- 
ligible sounds.  In  deglutition  the  Will  can  only  be  said  to  act 
indirectly,  namely,  supplying  the  required  stiniiilu*— the  fwliva 
or  food.  The  ranscles  engaged  in  urination  and  defecation  are, 
of  couree,  largely  influenced  by  the  Will.  It  is  unncc«s*9ary, 
however,  to  do  more  than  refer  here  to  workfi  on  Phyeiology. 

The  Will  also  possesses  the  power  of  controlling,  within  ccrtMO 
limits,  the  reflex  action  of  the  voluntary  and  semi-voluntary  mue- 
clee,  both  in  health  and  disease,  whether  excited  by  ideag^  sensa- 
tions, orlocftl  irritation  unthout  sensation. 

Although  idco-motor  acts  presuppose  the  Will's  nbcyancii,  and 
the  cerebrum's  automatic  action,  it  may  be  ttaid  that  the  Will  is 
constantly  engaged,  except  in  sleep  and  allied  couditions,  In 
limiting,  directing,  and  controlling  the  automatic  or  reflex  action 
of  the  brain,  and  the  muscidar  movements  resulting  therefrom. 

An  involuutary  malediction  half  escapes  the  mouth,  and  is 
checked  by  the  forcible  reprcasioii  of  the  Will.  In  the  early 
atages  of  insanity,  t}ie  conflict  between  the  Will  and  automatic 
cerebro-muscnlar  action  is  often,  as  we  all  know,  intense. 

Tlie  influence  of  the  Will,  in  controlling  consensual  movements, 
18  sufliciently  well  shown  in  the  familiar  instance  of  the  resistance 
which  can  be  offered  to  the  contraction  of  the  orbicularis,  if  fore- 
warned ;  we  resolve  not  to  yield  to  the  attempt  to  startle  us  into 
winking,  or  to  the  motions  which  naturally  ensue  from  tickling 
the  sole  of  the  foot,  etc. 

Voluntary  efforts  to  control  or  suspend  true  cxcito-motor  movc- 
mcnt«,  as  in  respiration,  defecation,  etc.,  though  for  a  time  sno- 
ccssful,  are  in  the  end,  and  in  no  long  time,  defeated  by  the 
irresistible  force  of  the  spinal  nerves,  or  rather  cord. 

Wo  may  see  this  in  animaln  as  well  as  in  man.  For  example, 
my  cat  is  troubled  with  a  bad  cough,  which  comes  on  in  parox- 
ysms. The  other  day,  when  one  uf  those  attacks  occurred,  sho 
heard  a  mouse  behind  the  skirting  board  near  her.  Her  atten- 
tion was  immediutcly  arrested,  and  the  cough  ccjised;  the 
moment  before  in  a  state  of  distress,  she  was  now  lively  and 
excited.  After  a  while,  howovcr,  a  struggle  occurred  between 
the  two  forces,  derived  from  the  volitional  and  respiratory 
centres.    She  stood  ready  for  a  spring,  and  wae  most  anxious  to 
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be  perfectly  quiet,  but  she  could  not  |irovcDt  occasional  cough: 
which  would  effectually  frighu-ii  awjiy  her  iiitondt-d  victim. 
Reflex  action  was  not  entireiy  uiidur  tliu  control  of  the  Will,  but, 
vaa  notably  checked  by  it.  i 

The  following  dimple  example,  occnrriiig  in  .Tohn  Hunter's 
practice,  serves  to  show  the  power  of  the  Will  in  antagonizing 
reflex  action :  A  woman,  aged  forty-six,  waa  troubled  for  some 
jearA  with  apasmodic  wry-neclc.  This  contraction  of  the  sterno- 
mastoid  it  was  always  in  her  power  to  prevent  by  contracting  tbe 
muscle  of  the  opposite  side,  when  she  sufficiently  recollected 
hcntclf.  The  aflected  muscle  did  not  contract  itttelf,  unless  she 
nccideutally  contracted  it  a  little,  after  which  it  continued  till  tlio 
full  vfTect  WM  produced. 

A  good  illustration  of  the  came  power  occurs  when  aroused 
from  f>lc«p  by  simple  cramp  of  the  gafttrocnemius ;  we  are  able, 
by  the  vigorous  exertion  of  the  Will^  to  extend  the  inusole  iu 
«pito  of  powerful  reflex  action  to  tlio  contrary, 

Tlic  suspension  of  tJie  Will,  from  whatever  cause,  allows  of 
ftee  play  of  the  ccntr«s  below  tlie  cerebrum,  and  thoB  exp: 
the  reflex  acts  which  occur  after  mental  shock. 

In  addition  to  it)^  action  through  tbe  nervous  system  upon 
purely  voluntary  muscles  in  producing  movetuonts,  the  Will  can' 
oxort  a  certain  active  influence  over  those  of  the  aomi-voluutary 
class  engaged  in  respiration,  deglutition,  urination,  and  defecation. 


Section  IIL— Infiuenoe  of  the  Will  upon  the  InvoloDtary  Knaoles  and 
the  Organic  Functions. 
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Tbe  direct  action  of  the  Will  upon  tbe  heart  and  non-striated 
muscle*  of  organic  life,  if  it  can  bo  ever  exerted,  is  altogether 
exceptional,  although  it  may  powerfully  influence  tliem  iiulirectli/, 
by  directing  the  course  of  the  emotions  and  idt>us  to  them,  and  in 
this  way  it  may  and  docs  aflect  tbe  organic  functions.  M 

The  alleged  occagiomtl  direct  action  of  the  Will  over  the  heart 
and  nou-striatod  muscloe  is  of  physiological  interest,  idtbough,  if 
admitted,  of  too  rare  occurrence  to  be  of  much  practical  irapor- 
tauce. 

A  distinguished  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Socioty*  (set.  79)  told  m 
that  he  could,  by  voluntary  effort,  increase  the  frequency  of  hi 
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pnlse  from  ten  to  twenty  beatt  in  the  miimte.  He  acceded 
to  my  request  to  make  the  experiment,  witJi  8ome  reluctance, 
from  a  oense  of  danfi^cr  accompanying  it,  or  at  leaet  a  convic- 
tion that  it  wofl  not  desirable  for  his  health.  Ou  being  seated, 
the  pulse  vag,  I  found,  8ixly-three,  sod  and  regular.  In  the 
course  of  about  two  minutes,  it  iuorea«cd  in  frequency  to  uighty- 
twow  On  retjuestiug  him  to  tcU  mc  how  ho  att«mptcd  to 
acvotemtc  it,  hi-  riaid  that  he  could  harxily  dotcribo  tho  char- 
acter of  the  cflbrt,  but  that  it  scorned  to  be  partly  due  to 
"a  sort  of  impalw,  aceompanicd  by  an  internal  shiver,  and 
partly  to  nu  action  upun  thu  breathing."  Ab,  however,  the 
more  direction  of  the  Attention  to  the  heart  is  HutBcicnt,  under 
certain  circumatanccB,  to  iuerca**  the  number  of  its  beats,  it  doee 
not  Kt'cm  necessary  to  auppoi*o  tbiit  the  Will  acted  directly  upon 
the  muscular  tissue  of  the  heart,  iu  the  same  sense  as  we  spealc  of 
its  acting  upon  the  voluntary  muscles.  The  writer,  is  not,  how. 
ever,  able  himself  to  incrcjise  tlie  frequency  of  the  pulse  by  the 
concentration  of  the  Attention.  In  regard  to  the  respiration,  his 
experience  is  the  same,  nor  whb  tlicre  in  this  gentleman's  case, 
any  apparent  increase  in  the  respiratory  movemeut«. 

The  case  of  Colonel  Townsend  has  been  often  adduced  a?  an 
instanre  of  the  power  of  the  Will  in  controlling  the  action  of  the 
heart;  but  interesting  and  remarkable  aa  tlie  phenomenon  ha 
exhibited  was,  the  Will  posaibly  acted  only  indirectly  on  this 
organ,  the  cardiac  symptoms  resulting  from  a  pet;uliar  condition 
of  the  nervous  system,  self-induced,  and  resembling  that  occa- 
sionally occnrriug  in  Artificial  Somnambulism.  T)r.  Caryientcr 
inclines  to  this  ^-iew,  "  for  in  this  condition,"  he  observes,  "  there 
]»  sometimes  an  extraordinary  retardation  of  the  respinttoty 
movemenlfl  and  of  the  imlsaliona  of  the  heart,  which,  if  carrit^ 
further,  would  produce  a  state  of  complete  collapse"  (viii.  p. 
1103).  Calmeil  thinks  that  it  need  not  occasion  much  i<urprise 
if  the  Will  should,  in  some  ca««s,  be  able  to  suspend  the  action 
of  the  heart;  and  certainly,  if  in  nt  least  one  instance,  aboat  to 
be  mentioned,  voluntary  rumination  ha«  occurred,  there  is  no 
reason  why  an  exceptional  dislribuliou  of  the  uorve-s  should  not 
have  enabled  Colonel  Townsend  to  influence  his  heart  eveu^ 
directly.  The  statement  respwting  liim  is  that  "he 
the  remarkable  faculty  of  tlirowing  himself  into  a  tranc«  at 
pleasure.     The  heart  ceased,  apparently,  to  throb  at  his  bidding, 
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respiration  oocmerl  at  nii  «iid,  liis  whole  tnmo  iMumcd  the  i 
ctiill  and  rigidity  of  de^th,  while  hi^  f»vc  beeamc  colorlm  and 
shrunk,  and  his  eyes  fixed,  glazed,  and  ghnsll}-;  even  his  miud 
ceased  to  manitwt  il«eir,  tor  during  tim  trance  it  waa  as  utterly 
dcToid  of  eon^ciou^iies?  aa  hie  body  of  animation.  lu  this  state 
he  would  remain  for  Louri,  when  these  singular  pheiiouicua  wore 
away,  and  he  returned  to  his  usual  condition  "  (l^sx^cv.  p.  231).^| 
Dr.  Cheyiie,  Dr.  Ilaynard,  and  Mr.  Skrine  believed  on  one  occa- 
sion that  life  was  extinct,  and  wi^re  about  to  Ivavo  the  Colunv), 
when  signs  of  returning  animation  appeared.  They  felt  his  pulsu. 
"It  was,"  says  J>r.  Clicyue  in  his  jE^^'jA  Malady,  "distinct 
though  small  and  threiuly,  and  his  hoart  Lad  its  usual  boating. 
He  composed  hims^^'lf  on  his  back  and  lay  in  a  still  posture  somo 
time ;  I  fouml  his  pulse  sink  gradually,  till  at  last  I  could  not  tool 
any  by  the  most  exact  and  nice  touch.  Dr.  Baynard  could  not 
fool  the  toast  motiou  in  bis  breast,  nor  Mr.  Skrino  soo  the  least 
soil  of  breath  on  the  bright  mirror  he  held  to  hts  mouth:  then 
each  of  us  by  turns  examined  his  arm,  heart,  and  breath,  but 
could  not  by  tlie  nicest  scrutiny  discover  the  least  symptom  of 
lifo  in  him."  Thty  waited  soni«;  time,  and  the  body  coutinning 
in  the  same  state,  were  about  to  leave,  under  the  impression  that 
the  Colonel  was  actually  dead,  when  a  slight  motion  of  the  body 
reassured  tliem.  Fpon  examination,  the  pulse  and  heart  were  fl 
found  again  in  action,  and  he  gradually  restored  himself.  Hia 
death-like  ntate  lasted  half  an  hour,  and  recurred  at  nine  in  the 
morning,  after  which  he  transacted  buoineas  with  his  attomey^fl 
and  quickly  expired  at  six  o'clock  in  tlie  afternoon ;  and  the  body, 
when  examined,  presented,  with  the  exception  of  the  right  kidney, 
no  sign  of  diftcaae  (see  xxvi.  p.  160). 

Dr.  Darwin  says,  "  There  is  an  instance  told  in  tbn  Philosophical 
TyanmutioHS  of  a  man  who  could  for  a  time  stop  the  motion  of  hia 
heart  when  be  pleaded ;  and  he  adds  the  <'aRe  of  a  gentleman  wba 
ooold  so  tar  increase  the  peristaltic  action  of  ttie  bowels  by  volun- 
tary eflbrt,  tliat  he  could  cause  tlieir  action  at  any  time  in  half  an  ^ 
boQr"Ouv..  i.  p.  39).  f 

In  this  connection,  tlie  prolonged  suspension  of  active  vitality 

in  Uic  Kakir«,  autlienticated  by  Hnglish  ofHrers  and  medical  men, 

and  referred  to  l>y  Mr.  Braid  and  Dr.  Carpenter,  is  important,  as 

probably  induced  by  the  Will  forcibly  concentrating  th 
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Attention  upon  oue  subject,  and  leading  to  a  condition  of 
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organic  functions  similikr,  in  some  ro»()<.'ct^,  to  that  of  Colonel 
Townsuinl.  St.  Au{juBtinc  givea  ft  ciwo  of  voluntary  trance  in 
tbo  Xte  O'vilaU  Da  iOp«ra,  Edit  1569,  voL  v.  p.  796):  "Jam 
illud  ruulto  incredibiliuM.  (^uod  pl^riquo  fratrcs  memoriS  reccntiB- 
sttnfl  fxperti  sunt.  Presbyter  fwcit  quiduni  nomine  Reatitatus  in 
{)ara>cia  Caliiraeneis  ecclcitite,  qui  quaiido  ei  plac-ebat  (rogabatur 
autem  ut  hoc  faceret  ab  eis  qui  rem  niirabilum  conim  scire  cupie- 
bant),  ad  imitatas  quasi  Uuncnhintis  cujus  libct  homiiiee  voccb,  ita 
86  auferebat  a  at-nsibua,  et  jacobat  simillimus  mortuo;  nt  non 
solum  vellicant«8  atque  pungcDtes  miniuie  eentiret,  eed  aliquando 
etinm  igne  ureretur  admoto,  sine  ullo  doloria  sensn  nisi  poet- 
modum  ex  vulncre;  non  autem  obnit«ndo,  sed  non  soQliendo 
non  movere  corpus,  eo  probabatur,  quod  tanquam  in  deAincto 
nulluB  invenicbatur  anheUtua:  bominum  tamen  voces,  si  clariaii 
loquerentur,  tanquam  de  longinqno  se  audisse  postea  refcrebat," 
In  lij-pnotism,  the  process  suspends  the  inflneiice  which  antago 
nizes  that  of  the  sympathetic  over  the  calibre  of  the  ccrehral 
arteries,  but  this  is  due  to  exhausting  the  cerebrum,  by  strainitig 
the  muscles  of  the  eye,  and  by  the  concentration  of  the  Att«Dtion, 
which  are  both  depi>ndeni  on  tlie  Will.  It  does  not  act,  however, 
directly  upon  the  ralibrc  of  these  vettsels,  nor  is  there  suilicicot 
proof  that,  in  any  instjince,  tbe  individual  Will  ban  been  able  to 
act  directly  upon  the  arteries  of  the  body,  apparent  exumpk>«  of 
this  power  being  attributable  to  rigidity  of  the  surrouudini;  rauB- 
dei*,  or  to  emotional  slates,  excited  by  the  Will. 

In  considering  the  possibility  of  the  Will  acting  upon  non- 
striated  mnMcIe^  in  some  iTislances,  we  must  not  omit  to  mcntioa 
that  Peter  frank  and  Blunienbach  record  two  cusce  of  great 
interest.  In  that  related  by  the  former,  the  power  existed  of 
commencing  the  act  of  rumination  by  the  direct  exercise  of  the 
Will.  In  Blumc-ubacb's  case  a  patient  ull'vcled  with  rumination 
was  able  to  arrest  it  by  volitiou  (xxxiv.,  ii.  p.  14). 

Voluntary  rumination  is  incidentally  mentioned  by  St.  Aogns- 
tine  in  tbe  following  passage,  tbe  whole  of  whii;b  is  worthy  of 
preservation :  "  Sunt  qui  et  aur«s  mov«&nt  vel  eingulus,  vel 
ambas  slmul.  Sunt  qui  totam  ca>sariem  capito  immoto  ijuantum 
capilli  occupant,  dcponunt  ad  frontcm,  revocantque  cum  volunt. 
Sunt  tpd  fOTum  <pitx  roratcriml  incredAUifcr  pttaima  el  varia,  paulukim 
pj-cEcordiis  conircctatis,  tanqiiam  de  sacxvlo,  quod  plaeumi,  mtefftrrmum 
pro/crunt.    Ipse  sum  expertns.  Kudare  hominem  solere  cnm  vellet. 
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2?otum  Mt,  (|U(MHtAin  flere  cum  volant,  atqoe  tiliertim  lotihiTm. 
fbodero"  (loc.  cii.).     Volunuiry  perspiratioii,  it  will  be  observi 
also  llud«  a  plnoe  in  the  above  enuDieratioQ. 

or  tbc  musoU-i^  oonccriicd  in  vomiting,  the  abdomioal  are,  no 
doubt,  more  or  Iv^s  under  the  influence  of  the  Will ;  but  this  act 
difiars  from  the  eomi-voluntary,  such  as  defecation,  vith  which 
it  u  frequently  classed,  in  that  it  cannot  be  performed  by  all 
peraoDB  voluntarily,  at  one  time  or  other,  in  consequence  of  eoma 
of  the  musclcB  retiuirotl  by  the  act  being  altogether  of  tho  non- 
Btriati-d  class.  Itombcrg  etatoii  that  Bichat  pouoseed  the  power 
of  Totuotarily  vomiting,  and  that  Kicherand  cites  an  instance  of 
it  also.  It  would  bu  iiitoroetiug  to  know  whether  this  power  was 
exerted  in  thesu  casuH  without  any  previous  nausea  whatever. 

Dr.  Noble,  of  Manchester,  has  informed  me  since  the  first 
edition  of  thii^  work  appeared,  that  he  himself  is  an  example  of 
"human  ruminatiou"  (Richorand).  "I  am  one  of  those,"  he 
writes,  "who  have  always  had  the  powor  of  voluntary  vomiting, 
and  it  is  not  ever  preceded  by  any  nausi-u  whatever.  The  feat  is 
performed  by  depressing  tbc  diaphragm  and  employing  the  ab* 
dominal  muscles,  by  the  Will,  no  sickness  whatever  being  in- 
duced/' 

The  esampleo,  however,  of  alleged  voluntary  control  over  the 
iliOftrt,  iitoiiiach,  and  (Pitophagu!),  are  so  rare  that,  at  moftt,  they 
only  prove  that  exceptions  may  occur  to  an  almost  univei'sal  rule, 
and  ar«  of  no  practical  utili^. 

The  exceptional  intlueiice  of  the  Will  over  non-striated  musdo, 
is  exhibited  in  the  power  poHse-taed  by  some  persona  of  contract- 
ing or  dilating  the  pupil  at  pleasure.  Professor  T^aycoch  states 
that  a  gentleman  now  living  {I860)  pos.ie»sea  this  power.  He 
.does  not  say  whetlier  tlie  action  of  the  Will  was  direct,  or  through 
the  medium  of  ideas. 

The  case  of  Professor  Beer,  of  Bonn,  is  thus  described  in  the 
British  and  Foreign  Mfdieo-Chir\trgieal  Revieu),  on  the  authority  of 
Budge:  "lie  \»  able  in  the  «ime  light  to  contract  or  dilate  hla 
pupil  &i  will.  This  change  in  the  size  of  the  pupil,  however,  ho 
brings  about  only  through  certain  ideas;  when,  for  example,  he 
think»  of  a  vcr^'  dark  space,  the  pupil  dilates.  When,  on  the 
contrary,  he  thinks  of  a  very  light  place,  the  pnpil  contracts. 
Ill-  Hnds  it  mure  diflicult  to  inddcc  contmction  tlinn  dilatation. 
Dilatation  would  seem  easier  thaa  contraction,  lor  Budge 
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met  with  several  otlicr  persons  who  can  dilate  the  pupil  in  con- 
Hequence  of  eiich  ideas,  but  not  another  who  can  contract  it  also." 
The  reviewer  holds  that  from  such  cases  we  mast  conclude,  "not 
that  the  motion  of  the  iris  is  voluntary,  lint  that  the  idea  of  a 
Bensation  can  bring  forth  motions  as  ivell  as  the  actual  sensation 
itself"  (rii.,  1857).  Again:  *•  Professor  Allen  Thompson,  of 
Glasgow,  has  latelv  published,  in  the  Gh-yow  Maiuxd  Journal, 
some  remarks  on  the  case  of  I)r.  Paxton,  of  Kilmarnock,  who 
pOfiseaseii  an  unusual  power  of  contracting  and  dilating  the  pupil, 
alleged  to  be  voluntary  and  independent  of  any  cHbrt  at  adjui«t- 
ment  of  the  eye.  Dr.  Paxton  showed  Dr.  'J'honipson  the  motions 
of  hi?  iriii,  "  alternately  contracting  and  dilating  tlie  pupil  to  a 
great  extent,  with  apparent  eaae,  at  will ;  "  and  be  informed  Dr. 
Tliompson  "  that  although,  in  producing  the  motions  of  contrac- 
tion and  dilatation  of  the  pupil,  he  did  not  actually  m&kv  nn 
cffurt  of  ar^ustment,  or  attempt  to  fix  the  eye  altorttalcly  on  a 
nenr  and  distant  object,  yet  the  effort  to  make  either  of  these 
motions  seemed  to  him,  as  it  were,  very  similar  to  the  motions 
for  nf^uMtmcnt."  [Mr.  Braid  found  that  "  by  directing  the  eyes  I 
]oo«ely,  upwards  or  downwards,  to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  as  U 
looking  ut  a  very  distiuct  objctrt,  the  pupils  become  very  muohf' 
dilated,  irrespective  of  the  quantity  of  light  passing  to  the  retina, 
so  that  in  this  manner  we  can  contract  the  pupil  at  will "  (vi. 
p.  36).]  Dr.  Paxton  further  stated  to  Dr.  Thompson,  in  proof  of 
his  possessing  a  power  greater  than  usual  of  moving  the  iris  in- 
dependently of  adjustment,  that  he  "  can  fix  the  eyes  upon  a  near ' 
object,  and,  while  steadily  looking  at  it,  dilate  the  pupil  without 
any  effort  for  adjustment  for  distant  vision,  and  while  continuing 
to  look  at  a  distant  object  he  can  still  further  dilate  the  pupil  and 
contract  it  at  will,  without  any  attempt  at  adjusting  the  eye  for 
near  vision."  In  short,  as  Dr.  Paxton  himself  informs  me  in  a 
letter,  "  he  can  alternately  dilate  and  contract  the  pupil  with  ba 
niQch  facility  as  he  can  open  and  shut  his  hand,"  and  that.,  wil  hout 
the  slighteet  effort  at  adjustjuent.  This  he  can  do  nUo  more 
rapidly  tJian  the  pupil  can  adjust  itself  for  near  and  distant 
vision.  The  pupil.  Dr.  Paxton  says,  has  the  ordinary  action 
under  the  influence  of  light  and  shade,  but  ho  can  always  at  will, 
dilate  it,  whether  the  eyes  be  exposed  to  light  or  shade. 

It  is  "  by  dilating  that  he  must  always  begin  the  movements  in 
question,    iiy  a  slight  effort  of  %vhat  appears  to  him  to  bo  relaxa- 
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tion,  he  dilates  tbe  pupil,  sod  whon  the  pupil  is  dilated,  he  can, 
by  a  slight  effort  of  bracing  up,  contract  it.  Furthermore,  Dr. 
Paxson  Bays  that  it  i>  Tiot  by  raising  up  any  idea  m  the  mind,  suck  as 
thinking  of  Hght  and  shade,  that  he  calls  forth  the  mweme/tia  of  his 
pupils,  but  by  distinct  efforts,  and  that  he  is  always  conaciouD,  both 
by  the  ntate  of  vison  and  by  the  eeneation  in  the  eye,  whetJier  the 
papil  is  in  its  normal  condition  or  not"  (vii.,  October,  1857). 

More  rerently  Xf.  Ch.  Y^rS:  has  drawn  attention  to  tlie  action 
of  the  Will  on  the  pupil  in  his  "  Notes  pour  servir  \  Tbistoirc  de 
rhyat^rcH^pilepeie,"  in  the  Arekices  de  Neitrohgie,  1882  (p.  281). 
He  observed  that  in  two  hyatero-epileptics  during  the  cataleptic 
stage,  when  he  ordered  tiiem  to  look  (mentally)  at  a  bird  at  the 
top  of  a  clock  or  soaring  high  into  the  air,  the  pupils  progres- 
sively dilated  to  double  their  normal  ^i^rx.  When,  on  the  con- 
trarj',  he  gave  tJie  patient  the  impression  that  the  bird  was 
descending,  the  pupils  gradually  contracted.  This  observation 
well  illu-ttrates  the  influence,  not  of  the  wifl  on  tlie  pupil,  but  of 
ideas  corresponding  to  external  stimuli.  Seit/^Zuhender  {Hand- 
&MrA  der  AiujfnheHtef  p.  14)  is  cited  aa  reporting  tlie  case  of  a 
medical  8tndeitt  who  could  dilate  his  pupils  three  millimetres  by 
inepiring;  deeply,  aud  then  stopping  his  breath  and  contracting 
the  inutM-'les  of  his  neck.  Lcc«er  explaiiie  this  by  supposing  that 
the  oculo-pupillary  ^-aso-tnotor  centre  in  the  medulla  \»  irritated 
at  the  same  time  as  the  rcapinitory  centre,  probably  from  the 
carbonic  acid  accumulated  in  the  blood. 

M.  Fere  thought  it  worth  while  trying  whether  the  pupili  of 
hia  hysterical  patients  would,  when  thoy  were  awake,  respond  to 
imaginary  reprcBcntationa  as  in  the  case  of  Professor  Beer,  but 
he  failed  to  induce  either  contraction  or  <lilutation.  As  we  have 
seen,  the  experiment  was  succeeeftil  during  the  cataleptic  state. 
Again,  during  this  or  the  hypnotic  condition,  M.  Ft-r^  possessed 
the  patients  with  the  idea  that  on  a  table  of  sombre  color  there 
was  a  portrait  in  profile.  On  being  awakened  they  saw  it  dis- 
tinctly in  sUH,  and  on  placing  a  prism  before  them  they  were  ex- 
tremely surprised  to  see  two  profiles.  Lateral  pressure  of  the 
globe  sufficient  to  disturb  the  visual  axis  alsa  induced  diplopia, 
as  had  been  already  recorded  us  holding  good  in  an  instance  of 
hallucination  in  a  lunatic  (Brewster),  and  in  a  male  hysteric  (Ball). 

The  desperate  effort  to  awake  from  partial  sleep  which  we  are 
at  times  conscious  of  making,  might  seem  to  be,  when  successful. 
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uti  instance  of  thv  influeiifi-  of  the  Will  over  tlie  vessels  of  the 
bruin;  but  whnt  hupiK-'un?  The  Will  «ct«  in  two  vr&ye :  firet,  the 
very  efibrt  to  Arouse  onuV  self  from  Hlecp,  oxcites  the  inhibitor; 
action  of  the  bruin  upon  the  Kympiithctic  gtinglin,  which,  uucoit- 
troUcd,  cause  th«  contraction  of  the  cwrebral  vessels  a»  referred 
to  on  pago  122,  of  this  work;  socondly,  the  voluntary  musclce  ai* 
graduallj  oxciteU  to  action.  But  if  the  brain  be  in  the  peculiar 
condition  present  in  trance,  there  may  1>«  consciouHnese  and  the 
strong  desire  to  wake,  without  tlie  power.  In  other  cases,  the 
fearful  struggle  may  at  lost  «nd  in  eerebro-spinal  victory,  and  an 
escape  from  the  grip  of  the  sympathetic.  Crichton  gives  such  a 
ease,  that  of  a  young  lady  who,  in  this  state,  wh»  laid  iu  a  coffin. 
"  Oo  the  day  of  her  funeral  several  hymns  were  sung  before  the 
door.  She  was  oonsciouB  of  all  that  happened  around  her,  and 
heard  her  friends  lamenting  her  death.  She  felt  them  put  on  the 
dead-elothes,  and  lay  her  in  tbe  coffin,  which  produced  an  inde> 


scribahle  mental  anxiotv,     She  tried  to 


rry. 


but  her  mind  was 


without  power,  and  could  not  act  on  the  body.  It  was  equally 
impossible  to  her  to  stretch  out  her  arms,  or  to  open  her  eyes,  as 
to  cry,  although  she  continually  endeavored  to  do  so.  The  in- 
ternal angninh  of  her  mind  vraa,  however,  at  its  utmost  height 
when  the  funeral  hymns  began  to  be  sung,  aud  when  th«  lid  of 
the  coffin  VVH8  about  to  be  nitiled  on.  The  thought  that  she  was 
to  bo  buried  alive  was  the  fintt  one  which  gave  activity  to  her 
mind,  and  ciiused  it  to  operattt  on  her  corporeal  fnime.  Just  as 
the  people  were  about  to  nail  on  the  lid,  a  kind  of  perspiration 
was  observed  to  apjtear  on  the  sur^ice  of  the  body.  It  grew 
greater  every  moment,  and  at  last  a  kind  of  convnlsivo  motion 
wa«  observed  in  the  hunds  and  feet  of  the  corpse,  A  few  minutes 
after,  during  which  fresh  signs  of  returning  life  appeared,  she  at 
ODce  opened  her  eyes,  and  uttered  a  moat  pitiable  shriek'"  (Ixiii., 
ii.  p.  87).  In  this  case  the  first  indication  of  the  relaxation  (tf 
the  capillaries,  gradually  freed  from  the  excessive  contracting  in- 
fluence of  the  sympsithetic  ganglia,  was  perspiration. 

In  concluding  the  consideration  of  tJte  Will,  it  may  be  said 
that  tlie  great  fact  to  he  borne  in  mind  in  regard  to  the  range  of 
its  operation  is  that,  while  it  cannot  influe-noe  (unleiui  in  a  few 
rare  cases)  the  organic  functions  directly,  it  can  indirectly,  through 
its  employment  of  other  mental  forces,  and  can  exert  immense 
infiut-'nce  over  the  irregular  movements  of  the  muscles  aud  auto- 
matic cerebi-al  action. 


PART  IV. 

INFLUENCE  OF  THE  MIND  UPON  THE  BODY  IN 
THE  CURE  OF  DISEASE. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

OKRKKAL   PBTCHOLOGICAL  AND   PHYSIOLOGICAL   PRINCIPLES. 

Having  considered  the  inflaence  of  varying  mental  states  upon 
the  bodily  functions,  both  in  exciting  their  physiological  and 
pathological  action,  we  proceed  to  illustrate  the  effects  of  the 
Bame  influence  upon  morbid  conditions  of  the  system.  John 
Hunter  only  stated  the  truth  of  the  case  partially  when  he  said, 
"As  the  state  of  the  mind  is  capable  of  producing  a  disease, 
another  state  of  it  may  effect  a  cure,"  if  by  this  he  meant  to 
imply  that  a  different  kind  of  emotion  is  required  to  remove  a 
disease  from  that  which  caused  it,  wherefu  the  character  of  the 
mental  ezcitor  may  be,  and  often  ie,  the  same  in  both  instances. 
Fear  may  heal  as  well  as  cause  disease.  It  would  therefore  be 
more  correct  to  say  that  as  in  health  certain  mental  states  may 
induce  disease,  so  in  disease  certain  mental  states  may  restore 
health. 

The  illustrations  which  we  shall  bring  forward  may  seem  to 
some  a  thrice-told  tale  and  of  little  practical  use,  but  they  are,  in 
the  author's  opinion,  of  great  importance  on  several  grounds,  but 
especially  so  in  regard  to  the  question  whether  the  psychical 
cures  of  disease  performed  by  Mesmerisni  and  kindred  processes, 
are  due  to  a  force  proceeding  from  A  the  healer  to  B  the  healed, 
or  are  simply  the  result  of  the  particular  mental  state  of  B,  excited 
by  A.  It  is  obvious  that  in  those  cases  in  which  the  individual's 
own  emotion  (e.  g..  Fear)  causes  changes  in  the  body,  there  can 
he  no  influence  derived  from  the  hypothetical    dieease-healing 
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amanfttioD  of  nuother  person  ;  and  if  the  cures  are  aa  frequent 
and  SB  cotnplctv  under  those  coiidilious,  tlierc  is  no  occasion  to 
assume  that  any  other  principle  h  at  work  iu  thoee  caeen  in  which 
the  cure  is  procddud  by  sonic  pnrticulor  action  on  the  part  of 
another.  If,  on  tb«  other  hand,  it  is  found  that  although  certain 
emotions,  as  Four,  exert  a  marked  efTect  in  removing  morbid 
conditions  of  the  system,  the  pivt^ciice  or  contact  of  >«omc  intU- 
vidaais  possesses  a  still  greater  inlluenee ;  or  if  while  an  ordinary 
mortal  can  uet  upun  u  patient's  disease  beneficially,  by  designedly 
exciting  hie  Imagination,  his  Wili,  or  his  Hope,  a  Valentine 
Greatrakcs  can.  hy  the  touch  of  his  hand,  exert  an  entire  and 
instant  influence,  which  takes  ufFect  in  a  large  number  of  instances 
— nn  effect  which  is  more  powerful  in  its  operation,  and  one 
assertod  by  him  to  be  an  accidentally  discovered  g^fl.  practised 
without  any  regard  to  the  supposed  action  of  the  Iniagiuation — 
then  a  different  principle  may  be  Buggested,  but  it  is  not  proved 
by  these  circumshinces,  for  the  question  still  arises  whether  B"s 
fear  of,  or  faith  in,  A  does  not  even  then  constitute  the  real 
explanation  of  the  effects  produced.     A  man  possessing — 

"An  «.yB  likn  M*r>,  to  threateo  itnd  coiumand," 

is  certainly  much  more  likely  to  influence  the  nervous  system  of 
B  than  if  destitute  of  an  expression  indicating  force  of  will.  The 
strongest  argument  in  favor  of  the  possctsion  of  a  distinct  power 
on  the  part  of  Greatrakes  is  that  drawn  from  the  circumstance 
that  the  sense  of  an  overwhelming  mental  force  or  impulse  was, 
in  the  first  instance,  the  cause  of  his  applying  his  hand  to  i>arta 
affected  with  disease.  Jl  may  fairly  be  asked,  Why  w»a  ho  »ue- 
ceesful  before  there  was  the  least  reason  to  expect  any  remarkable 
cftecta  from  his  "stroking?"  This  early  success,  taken  in  con- 
nection with  the  impulse  which  he  experienced,  ought  at  least  not 
to  be  overlooked  by  an  honest  investigator  of  the  success  of  his 
method,  as  witnessed  by  Boyle  and  other  acute  observer*,  for  it  is 
certainly  the  most  diHieult  circuinstiinee  to  explain  merely  by  the 
action  of  the  patient's  mind  upon  the  disease.  At  the  same  time, 
although  it  is  difBcuIt  to  conjecture  wliy  he  had  nn  impulse  to 
heal  by  stroking,  it  is  certain  that  no  one  could  be  stroked  without 
having  the  attention  more  or  less  strongly  directed  to  the  seat  of 
the  disease,  and  that  the  mere  process  of  stroking  may  be  of  great 
use  in  altering  t!ie  capillary  circulation  of  the  part,  in  the  same 


vr»y  as  Uio  metallic  tractors  prove  beneficial. 
mu8t  Uie  phy«ical  element  lie  overlooked. 

But  even  shonld  it  be  eventually  shown  that  a  power  emanates 
fVom  some  persons  as  is  alleged,  which  when  applied  to  diiHiutc 
exerts  a  salutary  influence,  the  coses  collected  in  this  chnptor  will 
not  lie  UDcle^s,  for  tbcy  will  show  what  can  he  done  without  the 
contact  of  another  person,  and  will  serve  as  a  warning  not  to 
conclude  Imslily  that,  iu  other  ca-^s,  difll-rent  powers  Imve  been 
exerted,  t^iich  emnniiting  power  is  not  inirinsically  absurd.  Wo 
recognize  animal  electricity;  and  the  con'elation  of  physical 
forces  innkot'  it  difHoult  to  see  why  animal  magnetism  should  bu 
rcgardt^'d  ii«  inipoi'sibU-.  Only,  it  would  be  altogether  unphilo- 
sophica]  to  have  recourse  to  this  or  any  odylic  agency,  if  tbo 
phenomenit  in  <]ucstion  cnn  be  expliuned  without  it.  The  advo- 
eAtv«  of  n  mitgiietii^  lluid  tbcinselves  admit  that  the  Imuginatioa 
may,  as  regards  certain  phenomena,  produce  in  some  in^uiicM 
the  same  rcitults.  The  most  able  and  prominent  .fupportcr  of 
Mosmt^^rism  iu  this  country,  the  late  Dr.  KUiottton,  says,  "If  a 
mcsuivriv  etrcci  has  once  been  produced — an  cflvct  unquestion- 
ably of  mcsnioric  agency — we  cannot  be  sure  when  it  recurs,  oven 
under  mesmeric  prucc«*c«,  that  it  is  not  Uiu  rusult  of  Imannt>&t>ou, 
iC  the  patient  is  aware  of  inesmt-ric  moans  being  employed  in 
order  to  induce  it.  Whether  Imagination  could  induce  a  violent 
inflammation  of  the  eyes,  with  a  severe  eruption  on  the  skin,  on 
a  certain  day  Sxed  upon  by  the  patiuiit  long  before,  I  will  not 
say;  but  tliat  the  idea  of  a  tit  of  convulsions,  pain,  etc.,  occurring 
on  a  certain  fiitiirc  day  itnd  hour,  im  sulliciunt  to  excite  it  at  the 
very  time  foretold,  I  have  no  doubt,  and  many  sufh  apparent 
predictions  are  of  this  nature  and  no  predictions  at  all,  but  results 
of  a  strong  Imagination  "  (xxxvi.,  January,  1863,  p.  358). 

So  also  Dr.  Gregory,  the  late  ProfesBor  of  Chemistry  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh,  in  urging  the  proofs  in  favor  of  the 
occurrence  of  certain  psychical  phenomena  independently  of  the 
Imagination,  candidly  admits  that  "  the  impresHiblo  state  "may 
be  caused  by  an  appeal  to  this  faculty.  "  It  may  be,"  says  he, 
"induced  hy  an  internal  change  in  the  patient's  nervous  system, 
cansed  by  what  may  be  called  an  appeal  to  the  Imagination,  or, 
iu  other  word.i,  by  the  physical  eflccts  of  fixed  gazing  on  the 
nervous  system  of  him  who  gazes.''     Again,  '*It  is  certain  that 
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in  the  grcntor  number  of  enses  the  impressible  state  is  produced 
by  mcaus  of  nn  appe»l  to  the  luinginittion  of  the  patient,  and 
when  he  is  in  tliflt  state,  the  very  thuractiT  of  the  phenomena 
now  to  be  described  consints  in  their  comieotion  with  and  depend- 
eoceon  the  Imaginntiun — ^Ihat  is,  on  mental  impressions  made  on 
the  patitint.  For  this  reason  wi-  call  thtin  thf  phcnuniuna  of  Sug- 
gestion, or  suggestive  phenomena"  (xxxvi.,  April,  1862), 

Thtf  foregoing  is  equally  tru«  whi'ii  applied  to  the  cure  of  dis- 
ease. Ill  regard  to  the  ex  phi  nation,  which  some  are  disposed  to 
find  in  Dr.  B.  W.  Richardson 'e  TKeorif  of  a  Nervous  £kher,  of  the 
relief  of  disease  hy  mesmeric  miuiipulations,  it  may  he  remarked 
that  this  ether  might  exist,  but  be  incapable  of  passing  from  A 
to  B,  or  it  migiit  thus  pass  and  yet  not  be  a  curative  agenL  All 
Dr.  Richardson  suggesta  is  that  there  exists,  in  addition  to  a 
nervous  fluid,  a  gas,  or  vapor,  pervading  the  whole  nervouB 
organiem,  surrounding,  as  an  enveloping  atmosphere,  each 
molecule  or  nervous  structure,  and  forming  the  medium  of  the 
influences  transmitted  from  a  nerve-centre  to  the  periphery  and 
from  the  periphery  to  the  nerve-centre.  This  theory  might  Iw 
applied  to  explain  the  cure  of  disease  by  Mesmerism,  ao  far  a."" 
the  mean;!  adopted  may  eoncentriif«  the  nervous  ether  in  one 
part,  but  this  is  quite  a  different  thing  from  ^uppoMUg  that  it 
escapes  fi-om  the  tips  of  the  finger.**,  and  exerts  an  influence  over 
Another  person.  So,  in  regard  to  the  resemblance  of  nervous  to 
electric  force,'  this  affinity  may  be  true,  but  such  force  may  not 
pass  from  A  to  B.  The  adtnitted  evolution  of  eloctrieity  in  man 
does  not  appear  to  be  present  in  tinuHual  degree  in  thoeo  coses  in 
which  the  power  to  heal  disease  by  tlte  hand  is  allied  to  exi^t, 
and  those  persons  who,  like  the  lady  and  the  monk,  whose 
cases  are  cited  by  Carpenter  in  his  Human  Physioh^y,  have  an 
excess  of  electricity,  are  not  credited  with  any  special  healing 

■  Sir  B«nj«nitrt  BrodlA,  Adopting  thla  hypallmU,  olwwvw  tii»t  »  Ui»  tnaKniMimi 
of  impmsioni  from  uii«  {xirt  of  tli<.'  iiurvoua  ajslem  la  ■notlirr,  or  ftmn  th*  narvooi 
tyctom  U  [lie  miiBt-tilar  and  (jlnndTilar  ittucEiiref,  hu  a  imuvr  imtinbluiMi  to  Uu 
elTuoU  prvducrd  b^  Ihu  iiiipi>iiil"niliti!  Hf^iitu  lliAn  U>  uiythiug  else-  It  Ncm*  vuj 
ptubablit,  Indeed,  that  the  ncrvoui  force  i*  lomn  nodiflcntian  of  that  font  wUah 
{iiuduDBi  the  [iheii«ifi«fik  uf  eloctrieity  »iid  inngri^tiani,  and  you  maj  ncolloot  thst  I 
have  alrciidj-  vcutured  to  coropnru  the  jvncntioD  of  it,  by  Iho  action  of  oxyg«nlMd 
bluod  on  the  gtny  sutMl«nc«  of  thn  hnilii  and  »plnal  conj,  to  the  ])n>duction  of  tfae 
dectrio  fbroo  hy  the  KCtbn  of  the  Hi'id  aolutiuo  on  the  metallic  pUto,  in  ths  ««]b  of 
a  vr.ItBio  buttiry  "  txxx.,  p.  ISO). 
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gUU.  Arago  is  stated*  to  havo  arrived  at  the  following,  among 
other  conclusions,  in  n  report  to  tLo  Academy  of  Sciences,  on  a 
case  more  remarkable  tbnu  the  foregoing,  but  I  have  been  unable 
to  verify  thu  reference :  "  That,  under  peculiar  conditions,  the 
human  organization  gives  forth  a  physical  power  which,  without 
visible  inetrumt-nt*,  lifts  heavy  bodies,  attracts  or  repels  them 
according  to  a  law  of  polarity,  overtunis  them,  and  produce*  the 
phoDomena  of  sound."  Contrary-  to  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Braid,  he, 
According  to  the  same  report,  bclioved  that  a  peculiar  eensibility 
to  the  magnet  8omotimce  exist«.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
interest  at  present  (1872)  oxeitod  in  so-called  *' Psychic  Force" 
will  lead  to  a  more  extended  and  patient  examination,  on  the 
port  of  competent  observers,  of  such  phenomena.  Whatever  may 
be  eventually  proved,  it  will  not  bo  th«  less  true,  ^rst,  as  regards 
our  immediatf  inquiry,  that  if  B's  Expectation,  Will,  or  Emotion, 
curv  his  disease  as  effectually  without  as  with  the  presence  of  A, 
it  is  uuphilosophical  to  assume  any  other  curative  agent  to  be 
present;  and,  atcondly,  tliat  it  does  not  follow  that  because  the 
Emotion  or  thu  Imagination  can  cure  disease,  that  therefore  there 
can  be  no  beneficial  influence  proceeding  from  A  to  B. 


'  AnooK  olbor  worku,  in  an  nnonymou*  brochura,  ootitlod,  "The  PrlocSpIo*  uf 
SpWtualbu  BipoMd,"  1864. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

UI7LDBH0B  OF  HBNTAL  STATB8  UPON  DISURDBR8  OF  KBHSATION, 
MOTION,  ANH  THE  OttOANIO  FLtXCTION*. 

Section  I. — lofluence  of  Meutal  States  upon  Diiordcn  of  Sensation. 

OooNTALaiA. — Wc  nil  koow  how  one  oommoii,  but  painfiil 
afTection — tootliache — is  removed  temporarily  or  permanently  by 
Fettr  or  by  the  Imagination.  Familiar  with  in^toovoH  of  tbis  kind, 
we  can  readily  believe  tlie  statement  mode  by  I>r.  Ranicri  Gcrbi, 
Profo88or  of  Mathcmatios  in  Pisa,  in  n  pampblet  entitled  Storia 
A'atitrale  <U  un  Mw)vo  Insetlo — ibe  iueect  here  rt-ferred  to  being 
called  by  him  curculio  <inti-udon(ixlff\c»s.  Its  virtiica  wc-re  wonderful, 
for  if  e<iue«;ccd  between  the  tingon;,  tbcy  had  only  to  bo  uppii«d 
to  thu  tooth  to  relieve  it^  aching.  Dr.  Gerbi  states  that  by  thin 
process,  which  clearly  owed  its  efficacy  to  the  Imagination  of  the 
(sufferers,  bo  eured  four  hundred  and  one  cofies  out  of  six  hun- 
dred and  twenty-nine.  I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  Millingen's  work 
for  this  reference.  It  is  unneceasarv  to  multiply  examples 
for  us  notorious  a  fact  as  the  magical  power  of  the  influence 
in  question ;  aa  influence  hot  011I3'  well  known  to  the  dentist, 
but  to  every  cue  on  hts  way  to  that  dreaded  personage,  who, 
wishing  to  believe  that  the  operation  is  not  requisite,  be^ns 
by  doubting  whether  the  pain  is  after  all  bo  very  bad,  and  by  the 
time  he  sets  his  foot  on  the  step  of  Uie  dentist's  door,  convinces 
himself  that  he  is  entirely  free  from  it.  And  so  he  is;  at  any 
rate,  for  a  time. 

Sciatica. — A  singular  instance  of  the  influence  of  the  Tmagina^ 
tion  upon  sciatica  may  he  found  in  a  practice  said  to  have  been 
once  common  in  Devonshire,  related  in  The  Anatomic  of  the  Elder 
of  Dr.  Martin  Blockwick,  and  cited  in  Tirand's  Popular  Antiquitm 
(vol.  iii.):  "The  Boneshave,  a  word  perhaps  nowhere  used  or 
understood  in  Devonshire  but  in  the  neighborhood  of  Exmoor, 
means  the  sciatica;  and  the  Exmorian^,  when  affected  therewith, 
use  the  following  charm  to  be  freed  from  ic    The  patient  must 
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Ik-  upon  hi«  back  on  the  bank  of  the  river  or  brook  of  water,  with 
AStisiglit  stafl  by  hia  Kide,  llet^^-e«n  him  and  the  water;  and  moBt 
tins  following  words  repeated  over  hint,  v'\z. : 

•  Bonoth***  ri^ti 
BoDvah***  lUslgbt, 
At  IIm  water  ruu  by  ibe  •tar*, 
Good  Ibr  lb*  BonMha**.' 

Tbe;  are  not  to  bo  p^raundcd  but  that  this  ridiculous  form  ol 
words  eelclom  faiU  to  give  them  a  perfect  cure." 

pAixruL  JoivTS. — Sir  Bci\jamin  Brodie  records  the  chm  of  a 
young  lady  who  had  long  labored  under  hj-BtcrioftI  neuralgia  ol 
the  hip  and  thigh,  but  wbo  immediately  lo«t  all  her  aymptome  on 
being  thrown  from  a  donkey  which  shi-  was  riding.  He  adds  : 
"AnoLbvr  cano  has  been  published  hm  an  eiamplo  of  a  cure  by 
Divine  interposition — the  immediate  cauMof  it  being  the  prayers 
of  the  patient's  Hpiritual  instructor,  nnd  hi»  command, 'in  the 
name  of  the  Saviour,  that  she  should  gvtupnnd  walk'"(/>ueaMf 
of  the  Joints,  1850,  p.  S87). 

When  we  see  that  the  mental  emotions  caused  by  the  fall  from 
a  donkey  cure  a  disorder  of  which  Dr.  C'opland  says  there  are 
few  lees  under  the  control  of  medical  treatment,  we  can  scarcely 
exaggerate  tbe  importance  of  attacking  BiseoAe  p«ychoIogically, 
although  we  may  not  be  justified  in  inducing  donkeys  to  throw 
oor  lady  patients,  any  more  than  resorting  to  the  somewhat  ex* 
pennve  as  well  as  perilous  remedy  of  setting  on  fire  the  house  of 
Wty  geotleman  laboring  under  an  attack  nf  gout. 

The  ease  which  follows  not  only  shows  that  the  symptoms  of 
an  emotional  ditmrder,  functional  in  character,  may  so  closely 
re-iemble  one  involving  organic  disease,  that  two  distinguished 
surgeons  may  contound  them  (and  it  may  be  added  tliat  what 
happened  "many  years  ago"  may  bappen  now,  if  not  with  ox- 
Lperienced  hospital  surgeons,  with  general  practitioners);'  but  it 
also  presenti>  a  good  example  of  the  cure  of  a  bystericnl  atlvctton 
of  tlie  joint  by  an  exclusively  psychical  remedy. 

Many  years  ago."  xays  Mr.  6key,  "when  I  was  less  familiar 
with  hysteric  atiections,  I  attended  the  case  of  a  young  lady  of 
nineteen  (suffering  from  a  painful  alfection  of  tbe  knee)  in  von- 
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junction  wilh  Mr.  Slanley.  W«  both  de«mcd  th«  diMwe  to 
belong  to  the  cliiss  of  iatitimniution,  and  conjointly  adopted  tbe 
usual  remedies  so  indUcrimiuutely  rcBurtod  to  in  all  painful  afTeo- 
tioRB  of  the  joints.  Many  weeks  elapiifd  without  improvement, 
and  I  romcraber  that  we  diacu^ed  with  some  anxioty  thv  probable 
iMtic  iu  ab8cef>8,  deetruction  of  ligaments,  abHorption  of  cartilage, 
and  ultimate  amputation  of  the  limb!  One  day  my  pfttieot  in- 
formed mc  that  her  sister  was  going  to  be  miirrifd,  and  that,  cost 
what  it  might,  »he  had  made  up  her  mind  to  attend  the  wedding. 
At  this  proposal  I  shuddered.  Ilaving  expatiated  to  no  purpose 
on  tbe  probable  conseqaences  of  so  rash  an  act,  with  all  the  force 
of  language  I  could  command,  I  determined  to  give  stability  to 
^0  joint  for  tJie  occasion,  and  I  strapped  it  up  lirmly  with  ad- 
hu»ive  plaster.  On  the  following  day  I  visited  her.  She  told  me 
sho  bad  stood  tiiroughout  the  whole  ceremony,  had  joined  the 
party  at  the  breakfast,  and  had  returned  home  without  pain  or 
discomfort  in  the  joint.  Within  a  week  her  recovery  may  be 
said  to  have  been  complete"  (xlv.,  September  22,  1806). 

Stirring  politicol  events,  demanding  individual  action,  have  a 
wonderful  influence  over  nervous  affections.  This  fact  was  ex- 
hibited in  the  first  American  war.  Dr.  Kusli,  after  elating  thai 
many  whose  babit«  were  infirm  and  delicate,  were  restored  to 
perlect  bealtb  by  the  change  of  place  or  occupation  to  which  the 
war  L'Xpoited  them,  adds:  "This  was  the  case  in  a  more  e«peciid 
manner  with  hystoriual  women,  who  were  much  iiitero«t«d  in  the 
Buocewftil  issue  of  tbo  contest.  The  atunc  effects  of  a  civil  war 
upon  the  hysteria  weru  observc-d  by  Dr.  Cullen  in  So<;tIand  in 
174&-6.  It  may,  perhaps,  help  to  extend  our  idea«  of  the  infiu- 
ence  of  the  passions  upon  diseases,  to  add  that  when  either  love, 
jealousy,  grief,  or  even  devotion,  wholly  ongroues  the  female  mind, 
it  seldom  fails,  in  like  manner,  to  euro  or  to  Buepcnd  hysterical 
complaints"  (bd.,  i.  p.  132). 

Kvery  one  has  heard  the  story  of  the  doctor  who  left  his  pre- 
scription on  tbe  table  for  a  lady  who  suffered  from  pleurodynia, 
eaying,  "  Put  this  to  your  side,"  and  how  the  patient  literally  did 
so,  instead  of  obtaining  the  prescribed  plaster,  but,  in  spite  at 
this  mistake,  derived  great  benefit  from  the  application. 

A  parallel  case  of  colic  is  mentioned  by  Dr.  John  Brown,  of 
Edinburgh,  lie  ordered  a  laboring  man  some  medicine,  and 
giving  him  tbe  prescription,  said,  "Take  thai,  and  come  bock  is 


fortni 
bearty  and  well,  free  from  the  colic  iind-sinkiiig  at  tbo  stntnacli, 
of  which  he  had  coiupluiiied,  nnd  with  a  dciui  tongue  and  cool 
hand  and  a  happy  fiaco,  Dp.  B.  was  very  proud  of  the  wondtfrs  his 
prescription  had  effected,  and  said,  "  Let  me  see  what  Igave  you," 
"Ob,"  said  he,  "I  took  it."  "Yes,"  said  the  doctor,  "but  the 
prescription?"  "I  took  U,  sm  you  bade  me.  I  nwallowed  it;" 
that  19,  the  paper  iteelf !  But  the  story  is  somewhat  spoiled  for 
our  present  purpose  by  the  patient,  who  was  ac-custoroud  to  relieve 
his  troubles  by  whiskey,  having  been  ordered  to  discontinue  it, 
and  live  on  broth  and  milk  instead!  So  that  the  Imagination 
was,  alWr  all,  the  least  important  of  the  remedies. 


Section  II. — ^InSuence  of  Hestal  6t«t«s  upon  Disorder!  involTing 
Exceuive  or  Defective  Action  of  the  Voluntary  Mstolei. 


This  division,  like  tJie  correspouding  one  in  previous  chapters, 
IB,  of  course,  open  4o  the  objection  that  it  is  baaed  on  a  mere 
symptom,  and  that  it  would  be  more  correct  to  take  the  nervous 
BjBtcni  as  our  guide.     It  will,  however,  eufficiuntly  wrvD  our 

'.present  purpose. 

Epilkpst. — Swcetsor  cites  from  the  Mtdkal  and  Sitryicat  Jawmal, 
vol.  xviii,,  the  case  of  a  lady  in  the  prime  of  life,  of  robust 
health,  who  was  for  four  years  afflicted  with  epiIciMsy  in  a  violent 
degree,  the  paroxysms  returning  three  or  tour  times  a  week,  oon- 

[tinoing  for  some  hours,  and  k-aving  the  patient  in  a  slate  of 
ipor.     A  variety  of  medicines  had  been  tried  in  vain,  and  the 

[case  was  considered  hopeless,  when,  on  receiving  a  dreadful 
mental  shock,  by  the  circumstance  of  her  daughter  being  acci- 
dentally burnt  to  death,  the  diaeaae  entirely  and  finaUy  left  her  " 
(xliii.  p.  28). 

The  old  French  Commission  on  Magnetism  found,  as*I  have 
already  stated,  that  they  could  produce  convulsions  by  acting 
upon .  the  Imagination.  But  more  than  this,  they  found  they 
oould  by  the  same  talisman  terminate  them.  "To  prove  incon- 
testably,  and  to  complete  the  picture  of  the  effects  of  the  Imagi- 
nation, powerful  alike  to  agitate  and  to  calm,  we  have  "  say  they, 
"  put  an  end  to  a  convulsion  by  the  same  charm  which  produced 
it,  the  power  of  (he  Imagination." 
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In  like  rosDncr,  in  the  case  of  tbo  poor  bystoro-cpileptic  girl 
treated  by  Mftdamc  dc  St.  Amour,  "  Levez-vous,"  said  the  latter, 
"  vous  ites  ffuirie,"  and  the  tit  BubHided. 

In  tho  Anrnlts  Medieo-PsychalogiqtdfS,  for  1846,  is  the  report  of 
a  case  of  opilopsy  from  which  the  following  is  condensed: 
Marie-AnuB  Saveret,  Auxerre,  was  very  DUich  trightened  when 
about  fourteen  jears  of  age,  in  consequence  of  which  she  lost 
her  coiiaciouBness  and  was  coiivulsoj.  Tn  tJie  evening  she  bad 
another  aKack.  This  al»rm  occurred  when  she  was  subject  to 
headache,  irntabiltt}',  indetinite  paine,  and  other  symptomK  whioh 
indicated  a  critical  period  of  life. 

She  had  no  return  of  these  convulsive  attacks  nntil  she  was 
twentj-two  years  of  age,  when  the  catamenia  appeared.  The 
seizures  are  descrihed  by  Dr.  Girard  as  epileptic,  and  a«  followed 
by  momentary  incoherence.  Soon  after  maniacal  attacks  oc- 
curred, and  became  so  severe  that  it  was  found  neeessar^'  to  place 
her  in  an  asylum.  For  about  three  years  she  remained  there, 
having  become  one  of  the  moat  violent  and  dangerous  patients 
under  Dr.  Oirard's  care,  in  spite  of  moral  and  medical  trcalmunt 
in  a  variety  of  forma.  She  escaped  at  length  from  the  estftblish- 
ment,  and  for  three  monthn  remained  at  large.  Here  a  new 
moral  force  came  into  action;  to  escape  detection  she  exerted  all 
the  self-control  at  her  command,  and  became  calm  und  inofieneive. 
Though  she  does  not  apf^icar  to  have  entirely  recovcrtsl,  she  re- 
mained free  from  epileptii;  altacks,  coherent,  and  hei-  habits  were 
industrious  and  regular.  In  reporting  this  case.  Dr.  Girard  ob- 
serves that  if  lie  were  asked  how  a  moral  intlueuec  which  pro- 
voked the  attacks  of  epilepsy,  can  in  a  milder  form  (Fear),  benefit, 
or  ©i-en  cure,  so  scrioos  a  malady,  he  should,  in  reply,  demand 
an  explanation  of  the  cure  of  nn  ague  by  acting  powerfully  upon 
the  Imagination,  As  be  remarks,  epilepsy  and  intermittent  fever 
both  belong  to  the  nearascs,  and  it  is  not  astonishing  that  they 
alike  respond  to  the  eame  psychical  influences. 

Pertussis. — Fear  used  to  be  a  popular  remedy  in  this  disorder, 
the  noise  and  alarming  appearance  of  a  mill-hopper  having  been 
employed  to  frighten  a  child  placed  in  the  corn-bin.  In  Fraser's 
Magazine,  May,  1873,  is  recorded  a  case  of  whooping-cough  which 
was  cured  by  a  good  thrashing. 

Hystekicai.  Contractios. — Every  practitioner  is  familiar  with 
hysterical  contraction  of  the  fingers,     A  young  woman's  fingers 
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are  firmly  flexed  upon  the  palm,  and  obstiiiateljr  resist  an^  attempt 
to  extend  them.     All  the  orthodox  pharmaceuticnl  means  may  be 

'employed  and  fail,  even  if,  itfl  true  nature  being  recognized,  it  ia 
not  confounded  with  the  effects  of  inflammation  of  the  tendons 
or  their  thccic,  or  of  organic  cerebral  disease;  and  yet  a  cure  may 
be  performed  in  a  few  minutes  by  what  is  ordinarily  understood 
by  the  Imagination,  by  a  sudden  thrill  of  Hope  or  Faith  which 

.masters  the  tonic  spasm,  and  sets  the  lingers  free.     Dr.  Hertraad 

'knew  n  woman  whose  hand,  for  thirty-eight  years,  had  been 
vlosed  us  firmly  as  the  fi^t  of  a  boxer,  and  could  only  be  opened 
by  very  considerable  force;  yet  her  hand,  to  his  knowledge, 
opened  in  rceponso  to  tJie  appeal  of  Miidamc  de  SL  Amour. 
Whether  it  relapsed  cvtititually  into  its  former  condition  is  not 
ttated,  but  for  three  day^,  at  leiii«t,  it  rcniaincd  relaxed  and  as 
Borriceable  OS  the  utitcr.  It  is  in  regard  to  such  easci  (whether 
hysterical,  or  tbe  remains  of  old  disease)  that  Burton's  pithy  ob- 
servAtion  is  but  too  true:  "An  ompirick  oftentimes,  or  a  silly 
cbirurgeon,  doth  more  strange  cures  than  a  rational  physician. 
Xymaunus  gives  a  reason — because  the  patJvnt  puts  his  oonfidenoo 
tn  bim,  which  Aviccnnu.  profors  before  art.  precepts,  and  all 
remedies  whatsoever.  'Tis  opinion  alone  (saitli  Cardan)  that 
makes  or  mars  physicians;  and  he  doth  the  best  cures,  according 
to  Hippocrates,  in  whom  most  trast." 

Mr.  Kingdon's  case,  reported  to  the  Medical  Societj-  of  London, 
of  an  old  man,  the  subject  of  paralysis  agitana,  who  was  strikingly 
infloenced  by  emotional  excitement,  is  referred  to  by  Dr.  Moore, 
in  his  Poieer  of  the  Soul  Over  the  Body,  p.  310.  He  "  had  been  long 
nnable  to  walk.  The  child  of  a  friend  was  admitted  to  see  him, 
and  so  grealiy  delighted  was  he  that  he  arose,  walked  across  the 
room,  filled  a  paper  with  small  shells,  gave  it  to  the  child,  and 
then  sat  down  as  parah-tic  as  before." 

Paraltsis. — Some  years  ago  an  intelligent  swior,  whom  I 
know,  was  left,  among  others,  on  one  of  the  desolate  Crozot 
Islands,  in  the  Southern  Ocean,  and  suflercd  greatly  in  conso- 
qnence.  A  portion  of  the  crew  he  describes  as  "seized  witJi  a 
strange  wrt  of  sickness,  for  they  were  all  drawn  up  like  cripples, 
some  in  a  sitting  posture  with  their  hca«ls  resting  on  their  kncM, 
but  in  no  pain,  unU^ss  you  went  to  move  tliem,  or  they  tried  to 

[exorcise  themselves  to  n^ain  the  use  of  their  limbs."  At  laet,  a 
ship  unexpectedly  came  in  sight,  and  the  sailors  made  large  fires 
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as  signals  of  distress.  "Thv  sick  men,"  he  snye,  "got  batf  w«ll 
at  the  siffkl  of  afine  ship,  eoniv  vvl-ii  boginniiig  to  crawl  about  oti 
atl-fours,  and  gathering  up  aiiythiiig  that  would  hum,  to  keep 
tiie  fires  going." 

It  is,  however,  to  definite  casw  ol"  pfiraljrgis  tliat  wo  now  wish 
to  refer.  Prohahly,  in  the  above  instance,  llio  men  euflcred  from 
Bcnrvy. 

Dr.  Bonchut  states  that  in  1849  a  little  girl,  Louise  Parguin, 
whom  excessive  Fear  had  rendered  dumb,  and  puralytic  iu  all 
her  limbs,  wns  brought  to  hira.  "Fop  two  months  cvwrvthing 
had  been  done  by  the  physicians,  hut  to  no  purpose.  In  despair 
her  father  came  with  his  child  to  Parii-.  The  girl,  who  had 
beard  of  the  great  city,  its  great  physicians,  and  the  lIot«l  IMea, 
spoken  of  only  in  tlie  moat  extravagant  way,  arrived  full  of  &ith 
to  he  cured.  In  ihe  evening  I  saw  her  dumb  and  paralytic ;  and, 
displeased  at  finding  such  a  patient  in  the  hospital,  made  no  pre- 
scription. She  was  in  the  same  state  the  next  morning:  T  put 
oft' all  treatment  during  the  day.  I>iiring  the  day  she  began  to 
speak,  the  day  af^er  to  move  her  limbs,  and  on  the  third  day  she 
walked  about  the  wards  completely  cured.  Tier  faith  had  served 
her"  (Ixviii.,  Jan.  1865). 

Dr.  Abcrcrombie  relates  the  following :  "A  woman,  mentioned 
by  Dicmerbi-oei^k,  who  had  been  many  years  paralytic,  recovered 
the  use  of  her  limbs  when  eho  was  very  much  terrified  during  a 
thunder-«torm,  and  was  making  violent  efforts  to  escape  from  a 
chamber  iu  which  she  hud  b«cn  left  alone.  A  man  nflVctvd  in 
the  same  manner,  recovered  as  suddenly  when  his  house  was  on 
fire;  aud  another  who  had  hecn  ill  for  six  years,  recovered  the. 
use  of  his  paralytic  limbs  during  a  violent  paroxysm  of  anger" 
(xxviji.  p.  399). 

Sir  Humphrey  Davy's  well-known  case  of  curoof  pandysis  was 
due  to  aroused  hope  and  expectation.  He  placed  a  thermometer 
under  the  tongue,  simply  to  ascertain  the  teraperattire.  .\s  the 
patient  at  once  experienced  some  relief,  the  treatment  was  con- 
tinned  for  a  fortnight,  when  it  ceased  to  be  required,  for  the  patient 
was  well.  This  ease  is  of  interest  from  the  application  nol  having 
been  made  to  the  part  atfected ;  local  excitement  wan  not  ati 
element  in  the  treatment:  and  Ihe  Attention  waa  directed  rather 
from  than  to  the  paralyzed  linih. 

Dr.  Paris  relates  the  circumstance  in  the  following  words: 


^ 


"Eariy  in  life  he  was  assisting  Dr.  Beddoea  in  his  experimcnta 
on  the  inhalation  of  nitrous  oxide.  Dr.  Beddoea  having  inferred 
that  the  oxide  muAt  he  a  apeciGo  for  palay,  a  patient  waa  selected 
for  trial,  and  placed  nnder  the  care  of  Davr.  Previoualj  to  ad- 
mioistering  tlie  gas,  Davy  inserted  a  small  thermometer  under 
the  tongue  of  the  patient,  to  ascertain  tJie  temperature.  The 
paralytic  man,  wholly  ignorant  of  the  proceaa  to  which  he  waa  to 
8iihmit,  but  deeply  impressed  by  Dr.  Beddoes  with  the  certainty 
of  it3  8HCCC98,  HO  Booner  felt  the  thermometer  between  his  teeth 
than  he  concluded  the  taltitmati  was  in  operation,  and,  in  a  burst 
of  ontJiusiasm,  declared  that  he  already  experienced  the  effects  of 
i(8  benign  intluenco  thrntighout  bis  whole  body.  The  opportunity 
was  too  tempting  to  be  lost.  Davy  did  nothing  more,  but  desired 
his  patient  to  return  on  the  following  day.  The  stana  ceremony 
was  repeated ;  tlic  same  result  followed ;  and  ut  the  end  of  a 
fortnight  he  was  dismissed  cured,  no  remedy  of  any  kind  except 
the  thermometer  hni'ing  ever  bi-eu  used  "  (Life  of  J^aty,  p.  74). 

Thv  following  and  the  lust  of  tliese  illufrtrations  has  dune  duty 
BO  many  times  that  wo  are  tempted  to  omit  it,  but  we  insert  it 
for  a  ruasoQ  which  has  doterminod  the  sami;  course  in  many  other 
Bimilar  instances — the  convenience  to  the  reader  of  being  able  to 
pat  hia  hand  upon  the  cases  which  he  may  be  in  quest  of,  bearing 
upon  the  same  subject. 

Herodotus  relates  that  *'  during  the  storming  of  Sardis,  a  Pei^ 
ttan  meeting  Croeeus  was,  through  ignorance  of  hia  penton,  about 
to  kill  him.  The  king,  overwhelmed  by  this  calamity,  took  no 
|Care  to  avoid  the  blow  or  escape  death  ;  but  his  dumb  aon,  when 
be  saw  the  violent  designs  of  the  Persian,  overcome  with  aston* 
iabment  and  terror,  exclaimed  aloud,  *0h,  man,  do  not  kill 
Crcwus!'  This  was  the  first  time  (?)  he  had  ever  articulatwl ; 
but  he  retained  the  faculty'  of  speech  from  this  event  as  long  as 
bo  lived  "  (xliii.  p.  27).  Sweetser  fiuotea  from  Van  Swieten  a 
of  hemiplegia  of  nome  years'  standing,  in  a  man,  who  waa 
^«arod  by  sudden  Terror. 

Dr.  Mackey*  has  adduced  the  cases  of  healing  at  Ixiurdes,  near 

Lpau,  as  inoxplioablu  by  any  other  hypothesis  than  that  of  a 

miracle,  and  buses  his  conclusion  upon  the  records  contained  In 

the  Amiala  de  Noire  Dame  de  Lourdta  upon  the  authority  of  M. 

Lasfierre,  "a  man  of  known  honor  and  position,"  the  narratives 


I 


I  DuUin  Keviow,  1880,  p.  3S6,  "  HlnwlM  ftnd  M^dlml  Saitnev." 
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being  subetantiatcd  by  aaini-»,  dates,  and  places.  Dr.  Mackey, 
bowevor,  candidly  admits  tliat  »ome  cases  may  be  paralleled  in 
medical  practice  without  quesdon  of  the  eupernatural,  and  he 
joBtly  likens  some  of  the  aflections  under  which  the  devotees 
labored  to  those  under  the  caro-of  M.  Charcot  at  the  Salpfctri^fre, 
caaes  of  Ices  of  sensation  and  of  motor  power,  well  known  to  the 
readers  of  the  Professor's  Ltxtarea  on  Diseases  of  the  Nervous 
Sy-ttum.  In  one  case,  contracture  of  the  right  lower  extremity  of 
four  years'  duration,  entirely  disappeared  the  day  after  M.  Charcot 
bad  given  the  patient  a  stern  aitmonitjon  on  account  of  miacon> 
duct,  and  threatened  to  turn  her  out  of  the  boepital  ^op.  cit., 
translated  by  Dr.  8igerson,  p.  291).  In  another,  with  contracture 
of  a  lirab  of  two  years'  standing,  she  was  charged  with  thet>,  and 
the  malady  suddenly  vanished  under  the  influence  of  the  moral 
shock  (op.  cit.).  In  a  third,  hemiplegia,  which  had  lasted  eighteen 
months,  disappeared  "almost  suddenly"  after  a  disappointment. 

The  following  are  three  casen  at  Lourdes  which  we  give  by  way 
of  comparison : 

(1)  "  Mademoiselle  C.  K — ,  in  1864,  after  exposure,  got  violent 
pain  in  back,  altered  sensation,  paralysis  of  lower  extremities, 
(Uid  wna  afterwards  generally  paralyzed.  Adinilted  to  hospital 
la  1869  as  a  case  of 'cbronic  myelitis,'  she  was  transferred  to  the 
incunibles  in  1870 ;  Barf'^s  was  fairly  tried,  but  in  1873,  the 
malady  having  progressed,  she  yet  began  to  entertain  fervuut 
hope  and  confidence  in  our  Lady  of  Lourdes.  Carried  there 
*presifue  mourante,  ou  plulol  ih'jn  ouiacrf,'  no  sooner  did  her  feet 
touch  the  water  tlian  she  felt  life  return  and  pass  to  all  the  Hmbs; 
she  felt  DO  pain,  and  threw  herself  on  her  knees  in  the  bath.  She 
says, '  I  felt  the  presence  of  the  Virgin ;  I  felt  her  touch  me  ;  I 
felt  her  round  me.'  The  legs  previously  wasted  were  found  well 
developed  and  strong!  The  putient  returned  home  well,  and  has 
remained  bo  for  five  years"  {AnnaUa,  Feb.  28,  1879). 
I.  (2)  "M.  C.  P— ,  a-t.  14,  'vive  et  impressionable.  .  .  Trte 
peureusG  A  la  suite  d'uno  grande  frayeur.'  After  a  fiiU  down- 
stairs she  then  remained  some  time  in  bed  and  could  not  stand. 
M.  Labb^  certified  lier  as  paraplegic.  This  was  complica.ted 
with  frequent  attacks  of  epilepsy;  the  limbs  were  like  dead,  and 
oould  not  feel  needles  inserted.  For  treatment  she  had  bromides, 
electricity,  and,  at  St.  Louis,  baths,  phosphate  of  lime,  and  ex- 
ternally the  actual  cautery.     After  one  violent  attack  the  right 
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arm  hecAtne  paralysed,  but  this  got  well  «t  the  cIoM  of  a  novetift. 
Cturied  to  the  grotto ;  as  ehe  lay  before  it  she  was  takcu  with 
tfareo  shivers;  '  the  second  nmde  tier  riee,  the  third  obliged  her 
to  run  towards  the  ahrine;  at  fintt  she  staggered,  tlicn  walked 
firmly,  and  took  to  tending  the  sick'"  {Annaiea  de  Lounies,  Janu- 
ary 30. 1879). 

Anotlier  cn»e,  aiid  in  thii*  inatnnce,  a  man : 

(8)  "In  1851  M.  I'AbWt  de  M—  lost  Lis  voic«,  in  1853  loot 
jtowur  in  liis  knees,  but  both  voicv  and  power  rtiturned  snddouly 
in  1855  whilst  praying.  The  wcaknosa  of  IcgK  returned  later, 
and  tJicn  came  impnirmcnt  of  sight,  eo  that  hi8  studies  wore 
interrupted.  In  1867  ho  bd^nie  unable  to  say  Maee,  ho  could 
not  walk  or  stand,  his  %'oicc  could  scarcely  be  hoard,  and  be 
uCoald  not  mmj  to  rend.  Ue  was  rich,  and  nil  forms  of  bulneo- 
tiierepeutic  Iruatitivnt  wcru  eSKarod  under  cminoiit  men.  At 
Loonies,  in  1873.  M.  I'Abbu  Peyramale  communicated  to  him 
bi«  ardent  confidence;  a  cure  of  paral^'sis  occurred  before  bis 
eyes;  and  one  morning,  while  hearing  Mws,  prciwod  by  an 
inward  powerful  fooling,  ho  rose  up,  knelt,  then  walked,  and 
preached  <1  haitte  voix  to  the  multitude"  (op.  cit.,  March  30, 1874). 

The  above  case  wa«  regarded  by  Dr.  Vidart  aa  one  of  rheu- 
matic affection  of  the  spinal  cord. 

I  the  more  readily  cite  these  cases  as  examples  of  the  influence 
of  the  Mind  upon  the  Body,  inasmuch  as  Br.  Mackey,  a  member 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  admits  them  to  be  such,  and 
controverts  the  dicta  of  P^re  Bonniot  that  we  ought  to  recognize 
the  intervention  of  a  cause  superior  to  nature,  when  the  care  is 
'palaslancoits,  and  that  the  cures  etEected  by  the  Imagination  are 
irtfimtdif  rare,  and  ita  power  exceasiccly  limited. 

But  there  arc  other  cases  which,  in  this  writer's  opinion,  cannot 
l>«  aa  explained,  such  as  the  instant  union  of  an  old  fracture  of 
the  tibia,  the  reduction  of  a  dislocation  of  the  hip,  and  the  sud- 
.den  cure  of  varicose  veins  of  the  leg  of  thirty  years'  duration,  by 
tbe  waters  of  Lourdcs,  and  ho  truly  sayct,  "such  cases  eaonot 
cure  themselves,  and  tio  amount  of  faitli  and  hope  that  the  mind 
of  man  can  imagine  will  unite  a  broken  bone,  reduce  a  disloca- 
tion, or  obliterate  a  varicose  vein."  We  shall  certainly  not 
attempt  to  upplr  our  principles  here,  but  content  oonelves  witlt 
Vircbow'a  brief  explanation  of  other  remarkable  phenomena, 
"tvpercherie  ou   miracle,"   and   abandon   every  case  to  which  a 
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parallul  do«8  not  occur  iti  the  »ectilsr  practice  of  scientific  obser- 
ration  kucIi  iM  that  conducted  nt  llic  StUpStri^rc. 

Tn  the  Nmdeatth  Onhay,  NovcmUcp,  1882,  Mr.  Richard  P. 
Clarke,  S.  J.,  applies  himself  to  the  question,  "Arc  the  mimclee 
of  Lourdes  worthy  of  credit?"  Happily  the  writer  maintnins 
that  no  one  ought  to  bo  coadomnod  m  a  heretic,  if  be  ventures 
to  call  thost'  alleged  miraelcM  "a  pack  of  ruhbiah."  He  queries, 
however,  whether  a  mnu  can  do  i^o  "  without  refusing  to  accept 
evidence  so  clear,  to  well  established,  to  multiplied,  so  varioaa, 
80  conchtsive  of  the  point  at  Issue,  as  to  ivrito  himself  down  a 
fool  if  he  declares  the  witnesses  to  be  either  dupe«  or  impo«tor9,._ 
and  the  facts  they  nnmito  either  a  lie  or  a  delunon."  He  tbeofl 
proceeds  to  adduce  thrue  "best  caso^"  which  have  happened 
within  the  last  two  years.  He  holds  that  "it  is  absolutely  impo«- 
eible  that  imagination  could  have  brought  tbcm  about,  as  in  each 
ca»e  ther«  was  some  organic  lesion,  or  else  some  clearly  marked 
physical  malady,  affecting  and  destroying  the  bodily  tissues,  aud 
almost  incurable,  even  after  long  years,  by  any  human  means.'* 

As  we  hold  with  Huxley  tliat  it  is  unphiloeophicol  to  deny 
alleged  facts  simply  on  the  ground  of  their  occurrence  being 
"  impoftaible,"  it  is  with  us  a  aitupte  question  of  evidence,  but  we 
are  met  on  the  threshold  of  the  inquiry  with  the  diiHculty  of 
obtaining  such  evidence  as  alone  can  be  admitted  in  cases  where 
the  resultt  are  opposed  to  our  ordinary  experience.  Thus,  in  the 
first  case  adduced,  that  of  \fdlle  Phillippe,  who  was  attacked 
with  lefUsided  paralysis  in  18T7,  and  ha<i  two  "cancerous  swell- 
ings" in  her  throat  in  the  following  year,  which  were  removed 
by  operation.  We  have  hardly  accepted  the  fact  of  cancer,  when 
we  learn  incidentally  frora  a  physician  at  Montpellier  that  it  was 
"probably  scrofulous."  Such  loosencriA  of  Wat«ment  justiliea 
one  iu  hesitatiug  to  accept  the  alleged  facts  in  an  unqualified 
manner.  It  is  true,  however,  that  some  of  these  recent  "cnre»" 
are  quite  consistent  with  recovery  under  tlie  influence  of  the 
imagination  and  emotion. 

The  wounds  arc  said  to  have  been  healed  instantaneously,  bat 
the  proof  of  this  is  far  from  satisfactory;  her  medical  man  at  any 
rate  was  not  present,  and  so  far  as  his  evidence  goes,  the  length 
of  time  may  have  been  much  longer. 

In  most  instances,  the  true  explnmdion  is  to  bo  found — putting 
cases  of  downright  imposture  aside — iu  the  double  solution  of 
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If  ocfurrunces  into  my  service  us 
proofs  of  the  latter,  though  to  the  extent  indicated  I  believe  them 
tto  be  illustrations.     As  I  call  in  qucelion  the  accuracy  of  certain 
'  allef^d  facta  on  the  j^round  that  more  evidence  is  required  to 
substantiate  that  which  is  prroid  fade  highly  improbable,  it  is 
certainly  open  to  those  who  disbelieve  not  only  in  miracles  but 
in  the  influence  of  the  imagination  as  being  so  powerful,  to  doubt 
the  facts  to  a  still  greater  extent,  and  dispute  their  trustworthiness 
tor  even  the  humbler  purpose  to  which  I  think  they  may  be  de- 
voted.    All  I  can   say  is  that  the  proof  of  the  influence  of  the 
Mind  upon  the  Body  resta  upon  far  stronger  evidence  than  that 
derived  from  the  alleged  miraculous  cures  of  Lourdes  or  Knock ; 
and  that  we  are  more  than  justitied  in  applying  auch  evidence  to 
tlie  elucidation  of  any  case  which  appears  to  he  fairly  analogous. 
In  the  case  of  Mdlle  Phillippe,  the  paralysis  may  have  been,  and 
Lwc  do  not  doubt  it  was,  purely  hysterical,  and  the  return  of  power 
I  under  the  mental  influence  to  whtcli  she  was  subjected  wna  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  experience  of  every  physician  familiar  with  this 
Border.    No  attempt  is  made  to  prove  that  it  was  not  hysterical, 
ftnd  the  burden  of  proof  clearly  lice  with  tboec  who  desire  to 
grove  that  her  recovery  wa«  not  the  effect  of  psychical  excitement. 
In  the  iecond  ca«e,  Mdme  Andru  wae  attacked  in  1879  with 
left-Hidcd  paralysU,  and  amblyopia,  and  doafnow  on  the  same  Hide, 
and  was  n-Hcvcd  by  her  pilgtiraage  to  Lourdes,  crying  out  all  at 
once  when  in  front  of  the  grotto,  "  Sister  Pauline,  ray  fingers  are 
rXDOviug!"    In  this  instance  there  is  absolutely  no  evidence  of 
^Anything  more  than  tlie  hysterical  hcmi-uniustliesia  so  familiar  to 
tliose  who  have  visited  the  wards  of  tlie  Hulpetri^re.     The  holy 
water  had  certainly  nothing  to  do  with  the  cure,  for  she  was  not 
plunged  in  the  sacred  spring,  the  profoupd  impression  produced 
upon  her  by  the  grotto  and  its  associations  being  sufficient  to  pro> 
duce  the  desired  efTuct. 

The  last  case  is  one  of  white  tumor  of  the  knee  complicated 
with  fistulous  ulcers,  anchylosis,  and  curvature  of  the  leg.  On 
the  latli  of  August  ho  went  to  Lourdes ;  on  the  Sd  of  September 
he  walked  without  the  aid  of  crutches,  which  before  were  indis- 
pensable.  In  this  instance  then,  it  ia  not  pretended  that  the  cure 
was  sudden.  One  is  tempted  to  say  mutatis  mutandis,  what  Mr. 
Clarke  says  of  the  cure,  in  the  first  insunce,  of  Mdme  Andrt-'s  arm. 
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"But  if  the  arm  is  hciilod,  wlij  not  the  log  also?"  "But  If  a 
limb  ii  miraculously  cui-od  nt  all,  wby  U  it  not  cured  at  oucc?  " 
^Beiidcs  we  know  nothing  of  M.  L«ys,  whose  medical  certific*t«« 
is  adduced  iu  proof  that  ho  luid  attended  the  patient  for  th*^ 
swelled  knee.  Could  not  the  proprietor  of  the  vaunted  remedy, 
advertised  as  a  "  miraculoiia  euro  for  coms,"  produce  as  reliable 
a  witness?* 

In  the  Life  and  Leiters  of  un  uxcollent  man,  the  late  Rev.] 
Frederick  Wilfred  Faber  i  Letter  xciii.),  we  read  the  following,  i 
which  could  easily  be  paralleled  by  similar  cases  of  relief  from 
sick  headache,  by  very  mundane  causes. 

"I  hardly  know  wbcrt.-  to  begin.  Some  time  ago,  a  liuly  at 
prayer  in  our  church,  thought  it  was  revealed  to  her  that  St. 
Mary  Magdulcne  of  Pazzi  wished  to  confer  some  gnuia  on  me  in 
OOOnectton  with  my  headache.  Her  director  gave  her  [M.Tmission 
to  act  upon  this,  whereupon  she  wrote  to  me,  begging  me,  when 
my  headache  came  on,  to  apply  a  relic  of  the  Saint  to  my  fore- 
head. Some  days  elapsed.  I  a«kod  Father  Francis,  my  director, 
for  his  leave  to  do  this ;  as  it  was  a  merely  temporal  thing,  he 
took  some  time  to  consider.  I  became  ill  and  had  a  night  of 
great  p^n.  I  thought  he  had  forgotten  all  about  it,  and  that  it 
would  be  a  blameworthy  imperfection  in  me  to  remind  him  of  it 
The  morning  atler,  he  came  to  confession  and  tbund  me  ill  in 
bed;  he  waa  going  away  but  I  knew  he  was  going  to  say  mass, 
and  flo  I  made  him  kneel  down  by  my  bedside,  while  I  put  on 
my  stole,  and  with  eonsiderabie  pain  heard  bis  confeaaion ;  wbeo 
he  rose  I  gave  him  the  stole  and  asked  him  to  hear  my  confession, 
which  he  did.  At^rwardn  he  »aid,  '\Vell  now,  I  think  it  would 
be  well  totry  thi-s  relic.'  I  answered,  *Ju9t  as  you  please.'  I  was 
in  great  suffering,  and  very  sick  besides.  He  gave  it  to  me  and ; 
fralkerl  away  to  the  door  to  say  mw».  I  applied  the  relic,  a  piece ' 
of  her  linen,  to  my  forehead.  A  sort  of  lire  went  into  my  head, 
through  every  limb  down  to  my  feet,  causing  me  to  tremble; 
betbre  Father  Francis  could  even  reach  the  door,  I  sprang  op, 
L  oiying, '  I  am  cured,  I  am  quite  well ! '  He  said  I  looked  *  a* 
'  white  as  a  sheet.'  I  was  filled  with  a  kind  of  sacred  fear,  and  i 
Lintense  desire  to  consccrnte  myself  utterly  to  God.    I  got  up  and'' 

>  Tfa*  i«ftd«r  b  TtArrod  to  t)i«  nev  Mlition  of  Dr.  WSlki'*  Pliwstw  of  lbs  Nmtous 
IfijtUiB  {1883),  lor  an  imponant  rcfoirocc  l«  »  cuo,  formerly  under  Dr.  Wilki'l 
I  at  6u7'*  H«aplUl,  allq^  to  hava  b«on  eurvd  at  LouidM. 
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I,  witliout  nny  diffluulty,  or  pain,  or  eickocss.  Tbis  was 
on  the  WfdneBday.  On  tLe  Saturday  I  had  another  faendacbe, 
but  I  had  not  aekc-d  Fntbtr  Francis's  leave  about  the  relic,  and 
felt  I  ought  to  takf  no  8t«pB  to  got  rid  of  my  cross.  In  the  after- 
noon he  told  me  I  might  apply  it.  Fathers  Philip  and  Edward 
were  in  the  room.  I  was  on  my  bod,  I  took  the  relic  and  applied 
it;  there  vtaa  the  same  fire  in  a  less  degree,  but  no  cure.  I  than 
said  to  the  Saint, '  I  only  ask  it  to  go  to  the  Novena  and  Benedic- 
tion.' The  cure  was  instantaneous,  while  Father  Philip  bad  sach 
an  impression  that  the  Sunt  was  in  the  room,  that  he  was  irresist* 
ibly  drawn  to  bow  to  her.  Well,  I  said  all  my  office,  then  in  an 
hour  or  so  came  the  Xovena  and  Bt-ncdiction ,  and  as  soon  as  I 
returned  to  my  room  I  was  taken  eu  ill  again  I  was  obliged  to  go 
to  be<l.  Meanwhile  I  hud  totally  forgotten  what  the  others 
reminded  me  of  aftcnvards,  thai  two  years  ago  AlichucI  "Watts 
RuBsell  wrote  to  me  from  Florence,  and  said :  '  The  children 
send  their  love  and  desire  mo  to  say  they  have  just  come  from  the 
Tomb  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene  of  Pazzi,  whom  they  have  been 
asking  to  cure  Father  Wilfred's  headache.' " 

Nearer  homo  than  Lourdos  have  there  been  manifestations  of 
an  extraordinary  character  followed  by  alleged  miraculous  cures 
which  call  for  some  notice  here.  In  the  nummer  of  1879,  an 
apparition  of  the  Virgin  was  seen  at  Knock,  near  Claremorris,  in 
the  West  of  Ireland,  and  this  place  Bubttecjuently  became  the 
resort  of  numberless  pilgrims  in  quest  of  health,  who  found  in 
the  whitewash  or  cement  of  the  walla  of  the  cburdi  where  tho 
vision  was  seen,  the  means  of  rapidly  removing  v»riou.i  disorders, 
as  p^iralysis,  rheumatism,  sciatica,  and  heart  disease.  The  effect 
was  heightened  and  sustained  by  the  repetition  of  the  miraculoufl 
appearances  from  time  to  time.  The  correspondent  of  the  Oark 
£raninra' (Sept.  17, 1881)  in  describing  his  visit  to  Knock,  writcA: 
"We  bad  heard  so  much  of  the  cures  acconipli«bed  at  tbis  shrine, 
that  to  hear  of  them  from  the  true  source,  from  the  Cure  himself, 
was  the  resolve  we  had  made,  and  to  his  lowly  residence  wt 
turned  oar  steps ;  we  found  him  seated  at  a  table,  reading  fail 
office  by  tlie  light  of  a  small  tamp.  He  told  of  eoverat  cures, 
some  of  which  we  subjoin.  lie  has  received  in  the  case  of  one 
cure,  three  medical  certificates.  W.  J.  Holland  was  euflering 
from  curvature  of  the  spine,  and  had  to  weai*  a  plaster  jacket ;  he 
was  cured  when  he  came  to  Knock,  and  soon  after  threw  oil*  biti 
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jacket,  whicli  wuighod  fifktvii  pounds,  ftud  wiilkod  twoiity  milcit. 
Geor^  Crnlienc  wu»  curud  ot'  hip  dixuiiM,  aud  fttU'r  hi^  uure, 
entered  the  Bioceetia  CoUvgo  of  biB  county,  and  is  now  on  bia 
way  to  Rome  to  complotv  hie  etudies  fur  thv  pm-8thood.  Father 
Kavaiiiigh  hus  econ  the  figure-  of  thu  Blcssvd  Virgin  on  two  or 
throe  occtixiotis :  h«^'  hiu  hvard  hor  epcak,  nud  f'rvqucntly  has  soon 
the  most  brilliimt  radiances  aurpassipg  anything  in  nature,  ro- 
aplendent  and  dazzling,  whiter  than  fuller's  earth.  Together 
with  thexe  wonderful  appearaucea,  ia  the  cure  of  tlie  tumor  of  the 
niece  of  the  present  Bishop  of  Limerick,  which  was  pronounced 
incurable  by  a  most  eminent  jtbyaician.  She  made  a  Novena  to 
our  Lady  ot  Knock,  using  the  cement  scut  to  bcr  by  a  friend.  It 
ia  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  hundreds  have  been  cured  in 
visiting  Knock,  aud  hundreds;  hitvo  been  cured  who  could  not 
Jake  the  journey,  by  using  the  cement  and  invoking  the  pity  of 
the  Mother  of  God." 

Dr.  John  Campbell  Quinn,  of  Belfast,  writes  rcspitcting  >  giri 
of  sixteen,  hardly  able  to  walk,  suilcring  from  scrofulous  absoeflses 
around  the  hip-joint,  which  had  been  discharging  for  some  years. 
She  went  to  Knock.  Three  weeks  after  her  return  when  at 
by  the  doctor  '•  the  change  in  her  condition  waa  Hurpriaing.  81: 
had  become  healthy  and  pleasant  looking,  with  red  lipa  and  full 
pulne,  and  the  discharge  bad  stopped.  I  have  seen  her  three  or  foor 
times  since,  and  each  lime  her  condition  is  better;  only  the  ciot- 
trices  remain.  To-day  (Aug.  8, 1880)  I  pronounce  her  well  and  fit 
for  work.  I  am  forced  to  the  conclusion,  though  sceptieal  about 
miracles,  that  the  all-powerful  intercession  of  tlie  Bl&e'scd  Virgin 
has  operated  upon  Elizabeth  I>ufty  in  a  wondrous  cure,  while  at 
Knock."  It.  is  unfortunate  that  the  wounds  had  not  been  probed 
by  Dr.  Quinn,  so  that  althongb  he  regarded  the  case  as  one  of 
necrosis,  proof  is  wanting.  Notliing  would  be  gaiucd  for  our 
present  purpose  by  multiplying  these  alleged  cures;  wc  know  too 
little  of  the  witnesses,  patients,  and  the  diseases  under  wbii^ 
they  labored  to  rendor  it  possible  to  make  a  scientitic  use  of  them. 
No  doubt,  however,  many  received  benefit  from  visiting  Knock, 
and  left  there  sticks  and  crutches  which  they  no  longer  needed, 
but  this  is  only  the  old  story  of  curing  disease  by  powerfully 
stimulating  the  recuperative  powers  of  the  system  by  emotional 
excitement,  and  it  would  be  necessary  to  know  the  exact  natur 
of  tJie  complaint  on  uornpcteut  authority  before  deciding  that ; 
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any  particular  instance  the  principles  applicable  to  apparently 
parallel  insUinceB  do  not  sufficiently  eicpliun  iU  removal  by  the 
cement  cure. 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  the  most  recent  reports  of  this  singular 
EDodern  phase  of  so-called  miraculous  healing  in  Ireland,  The 
correspondent  of  Tlte  Daily  News,  who  visited  the  spot  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1880,  and  in  1881,  writes  to  the  same  paper  in  August, 
1883,  that  on  hia  arrival  at  Claremorris  he  found  no  ditficulty  in 
obtaining  a  car  to  drive  him  to  Knock  at  a  very  moderate  fare, 
filthougli  tJie  number  of  cars  is  not  one-third  of  what  they  wore 
when  the  excitement  wsui  at  its  height.  That  the  attractions  of 
Knock  are  no  longer  what  they  were  three  or  four  years  ago 
admits,  the  correspondent  says,  of  no  question.  His  description 
of  what  he  saw  and  heard  is,  however,  worth  transcrihing. 

"It  was  near  six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  when  I  reached  wtiat 
used  to  be  called  the  little  Chapel  of  Knock,  but  what  is  now 
rather  an  extensive  edilice,  capable  of  seating,  if  there  were 
seats,  probably  about  six  hundred  or  seven  hundred  persons.  At 
my  lost  visit  alterations  wore  in  progress,  the  entire  extent  o( 
which  was  not  then  indicated.  Not  only  has  the  nutsido  of  the 
chapol  been  rcplnstcred — care  being  taken  to  guard  by  a  railing 
the  plaster  of  the  wall  on  whidi  tJie  original  apparition  was  said 
to  bavo  appeared,  and  the  old  plaster  of  which  hail  been  removed 
by  tlie  piln^rims — but  tlie  nave  of  the  chapel  haa  been  enlarged  to 
nearly  tliruc  tinier  its  tbmier  «ize  by  the  throwing  down  of  the 
side  vralU  and  rebuilding  them  flush  witli  tlic  gables  of  the  trau- 
aept;  hantUome  pillars  springing  from  the  site  of  the  old  walls 
support  the  roof;  the  ceiling  is  now  of  polished  oak,  the  walls 
ar«  newly  painted,  and  a  handsome  wooden  floor  hiu  taken  the 
place  uf  the  cold  citrtlien  aiw,  on  which,  in  the  curlier  period  of 
the  ruah  to  Knock,  the  visitors  had  to  kneel  while  engaged  in 
tlieir  devotiomi — -utany  of  them  so  spending  the  whole  night  in 
the  chapel.  The  nidc  altar,  similar  to  those  in  the  chapels  in 
many  remote  districts  in  Ireland,  has  given  place  to  one  which 
for  it«  artistic  design  and  ita  admirable  execution,  is  surpassed  by 
few  of  the  altars  oven  in  the  Roman  Catholic  cathedrals. 

"There  were  only  two  or  three  people  to  be  seen  in  the  chapel 
yard  at  the  time  of  my  arrival.  These  wore  women  of  the 
peasant  class,  who  knvit  on  the  ground  in  front  of  the  image  of 
the  \^irgin,  which  has  boon  erected  within  the  railing  already 
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referred  to.  The  number  of  crutebes  and  eticka,  oil  preitmnabl;^ 
discarded  by  people  who  have  been  oured,  has  largely  inc^r^oMid 
unce  my  last  vinit.  The  more  remarkable  of  these,  about  one 
buodred  and  fifty  in  number,  are  hang  in  three  row*  along  lb« 
wall,  on  which  tlie  firet  apparition  was  reported  to  have  b<H'n 
Meii.  They  include  cnitchea  of  alt  forms  and  of  all  lengths, 
boots  for  deformed  feet,  and  all  the  varioii»  iron  and  other  appli- 
ances that  are  used  to  assist  lame  people  in  walking.  The 
crutches  have  all  been  dipped  in  a  Rohiiioii  of  lime,  so  a>  to  give 
them  the  same  color  as  the  newly  plastered  wall  upon  which  they 
arc  buuj^.  From  an  artistic  point  of  view  this  is  a  great  improve- 
ment, but  it  seemH  to  detract  from  the  realism  which  the  crutches 
in  their  original  state  imparted.  In  aildition  to  these  there  are 
two  receptacles  in  the  cliapel  yard  filled  diicflj-  with  walking- 
sticks,  at  least  a  thousand  in  number,  for  which  the  owners 
doubtJcM  persnaded  themselves  they  no  longer  had  any  use.  It 
may  be  remembered  tljat  not  only  was  great  virtue  attributed  to 
the  mortar  taken  from  the  cbnpel  walls,  but  that  the  miraculous 
properties  of  the  rainfall  from  the  roof  of  the  chapel  were  loudly 
extolled,  while  a  mixture  of  both  was  considered  the  most  cura- 
tive agency  o(  all.  The  mortar  is  no  longer  available,  the  ex- 
terior couting  of  the  walls  being  now  of  a  moch  harder  material 
than  the  loose,  rough  coating  which  formerly  covered  tbera  ;  and, 
as  I  have  said,  the  wall  which  sutFered  most  is  now  enclosed. 
The  water,  however,  is  still  aMiilable,  and  two  capacious  tanks 
have  been  erected  (one  at  each  side  of  the  Sacristy)  in  which  the 
water  is  stored,  and  is  doubtless  as  eagerly  sought  after  by  many, 
aa  it  was  in  the  winter  of  1879.  I  had  been  somewhat  disap- 
pointed at  the  very  small  number  of  people  outside  tlie  chapel, 
remembering  the  crowd  I  had  seen  tliere  on  my  first  visit,  and 
the  smaller,  but  still  considerable  number  I  had  soeu  on  my 
second  visit.  Passing  round  to  tiie  ft-ont  and  entering  the  build- 
ing, the  great  change  in  its  internal  aspect,  caused  by  the  im> 
provements  I  have  already  mentioned  struck  mc  at  once.  AVbat 
might  be  regarded  aa  little  better  than  a  barn  had  been  trans- 
formed into  a  comparatively  handsome  cdifici^,  not  so  much  out 
of  proportion  as  might  have  been  expected  from  the  extensive 
alterations  which  it  had  undergone.  There  were  about  tbirtjr 
people  kneeling  in  front  of  the  altar — one  man  reading  prayers 
aloud,  while  the  others  respoudcd  audibly  and  fervently.    They 
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were  about  e<nially  composed  of  men  and  women,  with  two  or 
thrcv  children,  tlic  larger  number,   both  of  men  und  women, 
bcitig  of  tlifi  pcuuant  class,  while  the  remainder  were  obviously  in  J 
A  b«lt«r  po«itioti  i»  life, 

"  8oiue  were  cripples,  and  hnd  their  crutches  with  them ;  othera 
w«re  cIcHfly  in  ill-health  from  some  cause  or  other;  but  not  a  . 
few,  two  or  three  of  the  b«tter  dressed  women  especially,  seemed  ^| 
the  picture  of  health  and  streiigtli.  Some  of  the  visitors  uro  ^^ 
from  duitaut  climes-— from  the  United  Stales,  from  Africa,  and  ^ 
from  Attetralia.  One  girl,  a  prcs(>nt  visitor,  who  had  con)«,  or^| 
rather  been  brought,  from  South  Africa  by  her  mother,  with  a^^ 
view  to  being  cun^d  of  Iuuicih-si',  threw  her  criitohcs  away  after  i 
her  first  visit  to  the  chapel,  where,  she  relates,  she  had  a  vision  of^| 
the  Blewed  Virgin.  The  so<)uol  is  rather  disuppoiutlng.  The  ' 
poor  prl — tshc  is  fourteen  or  fitHecu  years  of  ago — does  not  appear  j 
to  have  obtuned  much  physical  benefit,  notwithstanding  her^f 
heroic  oflbrt  to  diKpcnso  with  h^r  crutches.  She  euffera  great 
pain  in  walking,  probably  as  great  as  she  would  have  done  had 
she  tried  the  experiment  of  walking  without  crutches  before 
coming  up  to  Knock — and,  said  my  informant,  she  te  daily  b«*^ri 
coming  worse  in  her  general  health.  The  only  persons  I  entered  ^^ 
into  conversation  with  were  sympathizers;  and  although  they  , 
generally  said  that  cures  were  being  effected,  the  statements  th«jr^| 
made  were  invariably  of  that  indefinite  kind  that  it  was  impos-  ^ 
sible  to  get  at  the  facie  of  anytliing  like  a  real  case.  Apparitions 
too  were  still  neen  occasionally;  the  Virgin  by  some,  stare  by 
others.  The  night  before  my  arrival  I  was  infomietl  an  appari- 
tion of  the  Virgin  had  been  witnessed.  The  statement,  it  ap- 
peared, waa  vouched  for  principally  by  a  Mrs.  Mullin,  from 
Francis  Street,  Dublin,  and  some  members  of  her  family,  who 
arc  what  may  be  called  permanent  residents  of  Knock,  and  who 
having  come  here  at  an  early  period  have  remained,  and  now 
.earn  their  living  hy  the  sale  of  articles  of  devotion  in  ouc  of  the 
tents,  or  rather  wooden  huts,  devoted  to  that  purpoite,  which 
have  been  erected  in  the  chapel  yard,  about  one-half  of  which,  it 
may  here  be  staled,  are  now  closed,  presumably  because  of  the 
slaeknes*  of  trade.  'Some  also,'  said  my  informant,  'saw  stars, 
but,'  she  continued,  'others  who  w6rv  pn-eent  could  not  see  either 
the  one  or  tlic  other.  I  could  not,' she  added, 'but  perhaps 
was  because!  I  am  not  good  enough;  I  can't  tell.'" 
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The  resemblance  of  the  phenomena  here  described  to  thn«e 
occamng  in  other  epidemicH  of  emotional  healing  in  striking, 
and  does  not  increase  the  diaposition  to  place  the  "Knock  mir- 
«ele«  "  on  a  higher  level  than  that  to  which  the  history  of  the 
trinraphB  of  the  imagination  in  its  influence  upon  the  body  would 
lead  n$  to  refer  them. 

There  lEt  a  very  interesting  passage  in  an  old  author  recognixing 
iu  the  clearest  manner  and  tar  in  advance  of  his  age  the  rSlf.  of 
the  imagination  in  the  cures  attributed  to  the  sacred  charm  ol 
relics.  The  writer  is  Pierre  I'omponazzi,  of  Mantua,  who  flour- 
ished iu  the  sixteenth  century.  After  remarking  "onecan  e^eily 
conceive  the  marvellous  etfccts  which  confidence  and  the  imagi- 
DAtion  can  produce,  especially  when  they  exist  both  in  tJte 
operator  and  the  persons  operated  upon,"  he  continues,  "the 
cure»  ftllributed  to  certain  relics  are  the  result  of  this  confident 
imagination.  Imposters  and  philosophers  alike  know  that  if  any 
other  tkcletori  iverp  substituted  for  the  bones  of  a  *aint,  the 
patienta  would  not  the  less  be  restored  to  health,  e»  they  btiiev< 
they  approached  the  true  relics."  [AniicUes  MetUeo-ps^hologiques, 
p.  632,  1860.)  .\laa,  for  the  slow  advance  of  correct  idoiw  on  tic 
subtle  and  marvellous  power  of  the  imagination  ainoe  the  days  of 
Pomponawii ! 

Section  tlL— Influence  of  Uehtal  States  upon  Disorderi  involving  the 
Involuataiy  Mnsole*  and  the  Organic  Fnnctioni- 

We  have  already  seen  the  influence  of  the  Imagination,  etc, 
upon  the  involuntary  muoclcs  (especially  the  muscular  tibr«  of  the 
iDte«tinal  canal),  and  will  only  add  here  three  cases;  two  showing 
the  action  of  mental  states  on  constipation,  and  the  other  on 
asthma — probably  spasmodic.  In  the  illustrations  given,  however, 
of  other  diseases,  this  action  on  the  muscular  coat  of  the  vcnels 
is,  to  a  large  extent,  exemplified. 

Constipation. — In  the  liihliotheque  choisie  de  Midecme,  ti>m«  vi. 
p.  84,  L8  a  good  example  of  the  effect  produced  by  the  Imagina- 
tion, during  sleep,  upon  the  action  of  the  intestines;.  The  daughter 
of  the  Hanoverian  Consul,  aged  eighteen,  having  to  take  a  rhubarb 
purge  on  the  following  day,  which  «hc  especially  disliked,  dreamed 
that  she  had  taken  the  hntod  dose.  Griped  by  her  imaginary 
rhubarb,  she  awoke,  and  the  bowels  acted  freely  five  or  six  times. 
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Precisely  similar  is  a  case  which  I  give  on  tlie  flaine  authority 

•  (Demangeon ) ;  that  of  a  monk  for  whom  some  purgative  bad 
been  prepared,  to  be  taken  on  the  following  day.  II«  dreamed 
that  he  swallowed  the  medicine,  the  consequence  of  which  was 
that  he  waa  aroused  by  the  necessity  of  attending  to  the  calls  of 
nature,  and  was  oopiously  purged  eight  times  (Ix.  p.  149).  All 
ftmust  admit  that  any  medical  man  who  would  engage  to  ensure 
the  same  operations  from  iraa^nary  as  from  real  rhubarb  or 
Renna,  would  enjoy  a  fashionable  purgative  practice. 

■  Asthma. — Dr.  Moore  gives  the  following:  "An  officer  in  the 
Tndian  army  was  confined  to  his  bed  by  asthma,  and  could  only 
breathe  in  an  erect  posture  ;  but  a  partry  of  Mahrattas  broke  into 

■  the  camp,  and  fearing  certain  death,  he  sprang  out  with  amazing 
activity,  mounted  his  horse,  and  used  hia  sword  with  great  execu- 
tion, although  the  day  before  he  could  not  draw  it  from  its 
scabbard  "  (xxxviii.  p.  .309). 

W.^HTS. — The  inriuence  of  the  Imagination  upon  warts,  trivial 
as  it  seems,  is  really  a  curious  page  in  the  history  of  this  power 
f  aa  a  curative  agent.  They  are  so  apparent  that  there  cannot  be 
much  room  for  mistake  as  to  whether  they  have  or  have  not  dia- 
Appeared,  and  in  «ome  inslaneos  within  my  own  knowledge,  their 
(li8appcaranc«  wa»  in  Buch  cloec  conTiectiou  with  the  physical 
treatment  adopted  that  I  could  hnrdly  suppose  the  cure  was  only 

tptat  hoc.  In  one  oane,  a  relative  of  mine  had  a  troublesome  wart 
on  the  hand,  for  which  I  made  umc  of  the  usual  local  remedies. 
but  without  effect.  Alter  they  were  discontinued,  it  rcuiaiuod 
in  statu  quo  for  some  time,  when  a  gentleman  "  charmed  "  it  away 
in  ft  few  days.  A  surgi-on  informs  me  that  mime  years  ago  his 
daughter  had  about  a  dozen  warts  on  her  hands.  They  had  been 
(here  about  eighteen  months,  and  bcr  tiitlier  had  applied  caustic 

»aDd  other  remedies  without  success.  One  day  a  gentleman  called, 
•ad  in  shaking  hands  with  Miss  C — ,  reninrked  upon  her  dis- 
figured hand.  He  asked  her  bow  many  she  had :  she  replied  she 
^  did  not  know,  but  tbougbl  about  a  dozen.  "Count  them,  will 
B  jou  !"  said  the  culler,  and  taking  out  n  piece  of  paper  he  solemnly 
took  down  hor  counting,  remarking,  "You  will  not  be  troubled 
with  your  warts  after  next  Sunday."  Now,  it  is  a  fact  that  by 
the  day  named  the  warts  bud  disappeared  and  did  not  return. 

Brand  (op.  cit.)  points  out  that  wart«  were  cured  by  ma^c  in 
f  Lai»au'8  time ;  and  he  refers  to  a  time-honored  cure  for  wartfi. 
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that  of  Stealing  a  piece  of  meat  from  a  botcher's  shop,  ruhhing 
youp  warte  wiUi  it,  then  throwing  it  away  or  hurying  it.  As  the 
beef  rots  the  warta  decay.  I  dare  say  that  the  excitement  of  the 
theft  was  one  element  in  the  core. 

In  visiting  a  County  Asylum  some  years  ago,  my  attentioD 
waa  directed  to  Beveral  of  ttie  patients  and  nurses  who  were 
pestered  with  warts,  and  I  solemnly  charmed  them  away  within 
a  epcdtied  period.  I  had  quite  forgotten  the  eirciimstance  until, 
on  revisiting  the  institution  a,  few  months  aftenvards,  I  found 
that  my  practice  had  been  followed  by  the  desired  effect,  and  that 
I  was  regarded  as  a  real  benefactor. 

As  I)r.  Carpenter  says,  therefore,  "the  charming  away  of  warts 
by  spells  of  the  most  vulgar  kind  "  belong  to  thoae  "case-a  which 
are  real  facts,  however  they  may  be  explained  "  (viii,  p.  984). 

Lord  Bacon,  in  his  Natural  History,  does  not  *ail  to  refer  to  the 
eoritig  of  warta  by  charms,  and  adduces  his  own  experience,  bnt 
does  not  see  through  the  charm  the  eftects  of  the  Tmaip nation. 
"  I  had  from  my  childhood,"  he  says,  "  a  wart  upon  one  of  my 
fingers;  afterwards,  when  I  was  about  sixteen  years  old,  being 
then  at  Paris,  there  grew  upon  both  my  hands  a  number  of  warts, 
at  the  lea)<t  a  hundred,  in  a  month's  space.  The  Engliiih  Aro- 
batwudor'e  lady,  who  was  a  woman  far  from  superstition,  totd  me 
one  day  she  would  help  me  away  with  my  warts;  whereupon  ah© 
got  a  piece  of  lard  with  the  skin  on,  and  rubbed  the  warts  all 
over  with  the  fat  side ;  and  atnongst  the  rest,  that  wart  which  I 
had  from  my  childhood ;  then  she  nailed  the  piece  of  lard,  with 
the  Jat  towards  the  sun,  upon  a  post  of  her  chamber  window, 
which  was  to  the  south.  The  eucccsg  was  that  within  five  weeks' 
space  all  the  warts  went  away,  and  that  wart  which  X  had  so  long 
endured  for  company.  But  at  the  rent  I  did  little  marvel,  be- 
uau)>o  they  came  in  a  short  time,  nntl  might  go  away  in  a  short 
time  again;  but  the  going  away  of  that  which  had  stayed  so  long 
doth  yet  stick  with  me"  {xiv..  ii.  p.  7a). 

Bacon  attributes  this  result,  not  to  the  expectant  action  of  the 
mind  upon  the  warts,  but  to  the  sympathy  supposed  to  exist  be- 
tween the  lard  and  the  warts  after  they  hud  once  been  in  contact. 
The  lard  having  touched  the  warts,  the  melting  or  wasting  awaj 
of  the  former  in  the  sun.  caused  the  disappearance  of  the  latter. 
The  exploding  of  this  vnlgur  error  is  one  of  the  triumphs  of  the 
inductive  process  of  investigatjon  which  Bacon  hini»elf  iuitiat«d. 
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"Even  cutnors,"  Mays  HunWr,  "have  yielded  to  th«  stroke  of  ki 
d««d  mnn's  huiid  "  (ii.,  I.  p.  360).  A  curiotu  illiutrutiou  of  this 
«upor»litioQ  i*  givcu  in  Brund'»  Popular  AntitjuUies  (vol.  iii.  p.  147), 
from  u  newspaper  pulilished  iii  1777.  '^AlU-r  Dr.  Dodd  bad  bung 
about  teit  iiiinutei*,  a  very  dccontly  dnawed  young  woman  went 
up  to  tliv  gallows,  in  order  to  have  a  wen  ou  h«r  flico  stroked  by 
the  doctor's  band ;  it  being  a  received  opinion  oiuong  tho  vulgar 
tbat  it  is  a  (.-tirtuiii  cure  for  such  a  disorder.  The  executioner, 
bnx'ing  untied  thu doctor's  bauds,  stroked  tbu  part  ul)V^^U-d  st'veral^ 
limes  therewitb."  rnfortunatoly,  we  are  not  told  wbetbcr  tb« 
application  -viWf  succC'ssful. 

ScoKVY. — Tbat  nervous  diaeMOS  are  not  alone  influenced  bj 
the  Imagination  or  Expectation,  is  well  shown  by  the  efl'ect  pro-1 
duccd  upon  blood  diseases.  Scurvy,  as  has  btNin  often  stated,] 
was  cured  solely  by  this  mctms  at  the  siege  of  Breda,  in  1625. 
The  Prince  of  Orange,  when  the  city  wiis  almost  obliged  to  capil 
ulate,  sent  word  to  the  sufferers  that  tbey  sbouM  soon  be  relieved, 
and  provided  tliem  with  incdicinu;  pronounced  to  be  very  effica-' 
cious  in  the  cure  of  scurvy.  *'  Three  small  pliials  of  medicine 
wurc  given  to  each  physician,  not  enough  for  the  recovery  of  two 
patients.  It  was  publicly  given  out  that  three  or  four  drops  were 
sufficient  to  impart  a  healing  virtue  to  a  gallon  of  liquor."  "We 
now  displayed  onr  wonder-working  baleame,"  continues  the  nar- 
rator. Dr.  Frederic  Van  der  Mye, "  nor  were  even  the  oomniandere 
let  into  the  secret  of  tbe  cheat  put  upon  the  soldiers.  They 
flocked  in  crowds  about  us;  every  one  soliciting  that  part  might 
be  reserved  for  their  use.  Cheertiilnesfi  again  appears  in  every 
countenance,  and  a  faith  prevails  in  the  sovereign  virtues  of  the 
remedy.  .  .  .  The  effect  of  the  delusion  was  really  astonishing; 
for  many  quickly  and  perfectly  recovered.  Such  as  )iad  not 
mored  their  limbs  for  a  month  before,  were  seen  walking  the 
streets  Mond,  upright,  and  in  perfect  health.  They  boasted  of 
tlieir  cure  by  the  Prince's  remedy.  .  .  .  Many  who  declared  that 
they  had  been  rendered  worae  by  all  former  remedies,  recovered 
in  a  few  days — to  their  ineicpressible  joy,  and  the  no  less  general 
surprise — by  taking  fnlmost  l>y  their  having  brought  to  them) 
what  we  aflirnted  to  be  Ihdr  graciotts  PriiKe'n  cure"  (l>r.  Lind, 
On  the  Scvrvg,  p.  352).  Before  this  happy  experiment  was  tried, 
they  were,  slates  Van  dor  Mye  (who  wa«  present),  in  a  conditic 
of  ahtwlute  despair.     "This,  the  terriblest  circunutanee  of 
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gave  rim  to  ft  vAiiely  of  mirary ;  hence  proccoiluil  fluxes,  dropsice, 
aud  every  species  of  diMtrOHs  {omne  ehaos  morbontm)^  attended  with 
a  great  mortality." 

It  is  Htated  CD  good  autliority  that,  in  1744,  tlie  prospect  of  » 
naval  engagement  between  thc>  Britiali  and  Allied  fleet*,  had  the 
effeet  of  checking  th«  scurvy  (Ixi.,  i,  p.  128). 

Such  a  result  of  the  Imagination  as  the  above  showe,  as  we 
have  said,  that  its  operation  is  not  restricted  to  afibctions  of  the 
nervouH  Kysti^m.  John  Hunter  observes  thai',  while  we  should 
naturally  oxpeet  that  diHeascs  connected  with  tJie  nerves — and 
thoee  in  which  their  alteration  is  in  the  action  of  i>arts,  not  in 
their  structure — would  be  most  atFectcd  by  the  Imagination,  "wc 
find  that  there  are  other  diseases  with  which  they  appear  to  have 
tittle  connection  that  are  much  affected  by  the  state  of  the  mind" 
(ii.,  ii.  p.  360). 

Gout. — "You  may  see  a  person  with  gout,"  says  Abernethy  in 
his  Leelurfs,  "who  is  almost  unable  to  move  with  pain;  but  pro- 
duce a  shock  on  his  nervous  system  by  telling  him  that  the  house 
is  on  fire,  and  he  will  scamper  about  like  a  lamplighter.  Aa 
Smollett  tells  us,  in  one  of  his  novels,  of  Captain  Lismahago,  who 
went  into  a  house  and  cried  out  to  an  old  gentleman  with  the 
gout, '  Mad  dog!  mad  dog! '  when  lie  jumped  up  and  ran  oui  of 
the  hou»c  even  into  a  pond  of  water  opposite."  In  auch  examples, 
it  is  immaterial  whether  the  terror  arise  from  a  real  or  an  imagi- 
nary cause;  the  remarkable,  though  familiar  foot  ie,  that  a  strong 
mental  image  or  impression  infuses  new  power  into  the  nervoits 
and  muscular  system.  The  very  fear  which  in  «  healthy  pi-rHon 
may  produce  excessive  muscular  eonlraction — a  convulsion — will 
serve  to  nerve  the  limb  of  the  ciipplod  podagric  just  suflioiently 
to  enable  him  to  escape  from  danger.  But  were  this  all.  we 
could  not  adduce  this  occurrence  as  an  illustration  of  the  aire  of 
the  gout;  an  obstacle  to  locomotion  being  temporarily  overcome, 
but  the  disease  remaining.  Li  the  second  case,  however,  adduced 
in  the  following  illustrations,  un  actual  cure  would  appear  to 
have  been  eSected, 

"A  captain  of  a  British  ship  of  war,"  says  Br.  Rush, "  who 
had  been  confined  for  several  weeks  to  his  cabin  by  a  aevere  fit 
of  the  gout  in  his  feet,  was  suddenly  cured  by  hearing  the  cry  of 
'Fire'  on  board  his  ship.  This  fact  was  communicated  to  me  by 
a  gentleman  who  was  a  witness  of  it.     Many  similar  cosoa  are 
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upon  record  in  booko  of  medicine.  I  ftlmll  in  another  place  in- 
sert un  iivvount  of  ouc  in  whicli  the  cure  efiected  bj  a  fright 
eradieaitd  the  diseast  from  the  systaii  so  eompUuli/  aa  ever  afienearda 
to  prevenl  ils  return."  licru  18  the  eaae,  comninnicated  by  Juitge 
Rash,  the  doctor's  brother : 

**  Put«r  Fvlhor.  the  person  cured,  \»  now  alive,  a  householder 
ID  Reatling,  HvvcDty-thrcu  years  uf  agu,  a  native  of  Oermaiiy,  and 
a  very  hearty  uian.  The  first  tit  of  the  gout  be  over  iiad  was 
about  the  year  1773;  and  from  that  lime  till  1785  ho  Iiad  a 
regular  attack  iu  the  spring  of  every  year.  His  foot,  hand«,  and 
elbows  were  much  swollen  and  iniiam(^d;  the  titu  lasted  long  and 
were  excruciating.  In  particular  the  last  fit  in  1785  was  so  severe 
SB  to  induce  an  appruhension  that  it  would  inevitably  carry  him 
off,  when  he  was  suddenly  relieved  by  the  followiii);:  itccidetit. 
As  be  lay  in  a  email  back  room  inyoiuing  the  yard,  it  happened 
that  one  of  bis  sons,  in  turnitig  a  wagon  and  horecH,  drove  the 
tongue  of  the  wagon  with  such  force  agutnst  the  window,  near 
which  the  old  mau  lay  stretched  on  a  bed,  as  to  beat  in  tho  soah 
of  the  window  and  to  scatter  the  pieces  of  broken  glass  all  about 
him.  To  such  a  degree  was  he  alarmed  by  the  noise  and  violence 
that  he  instantly  leaped  out  nf  bed,  forgot  that  he  had  ever  need 
crutchee,  and  eagerly  inquired  what  was  the  matter.  Hia  wife, 
hearing  the  uproar,  ran  into  the  room,  where,  to  her  astonish* 
ment,  she  found  her  huitband  on  his  feet,  bawling  against  the 
author  of  the  mischief  with  the  most  passionate  vehemence. 

"From  Mat  moment  he  ha^  been  pnHrHi/ exempt  from  the  gout,  hm 
never  had  the  slighteHt  touch  of  it,  and  now  enjoys  perfect  health, 
has  a  good  appetite,  and  says  he  waa  never  iH-^artier  in  hii«  life. 
...  To  yoo.who  have  been  long  accuHtomed  lo  explore  diseuMS, 
I  leave  the  task  of  developing  tlie  principles  on  which  ibis  myste- 
rious reiitonition  from  the  lowest  decrepitude  and  bodily  wwtchod- 
nesa  to  a  state  of  perfect  health,  has  been  accomplished.  I  well 
know  that  toothacheit,  headaches,  biccouglt«,  etc.,  are  oflen  re- 
moved by  tJie  i>udden  impression  of  Fear,  and  that  they  return 
again.  But  to  see  a  debilitated,  gouty  fVame  instantly  restored 
to  vigor;  to  see  (be  whole  system  in  a  moment,  as  it  won-,  un- 
dergo a  perlect  and  entire  change,  and  the  most  invct4!rut<-  and 
incurable  disease  radieaUy  expelled,  is  surely  a  ditferent  thing, 
and  must  be  acknowledged  a  very  singular  and  marvullous  event. 
If  an  old  man  languishing  under  disease  and  inlirmity  had  died 
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of  DUro  fright,  nobody  would  bav«  been  surprised  at  it:  but  that 
he  should  be  abBolutoly  uurwd,  «iid  hia  constitution  renovatfil  by- 
it,  is  a  most  extraordiuury  fact,  which,  while  I  am  compelled  to 
believe  by  unexceptionable  evidence,  I  am  totally  at  a  loss  to  ac- 
count for"  (Ixi.,  ii.  p.  180), 

Probably  no  one  will  be  disposed  to  question  the  ^nuinenesa 
of  this  ca^ ;  but  it  is  often  easier  to  believe  that  a  thing  has  hap- 
pened than  that  it  will  happen  again.  I  once  called  »pon  a  physi- 
cian  whom  I  found  powerless  on  the  couch  from  an  attack  of 
gout.  lie  said  he  "  had  be«n  howling  with  pain  for  the  last 
twenty-four  hours,''  I  ventured  to  tell  him  tliat  I  had  no  doabt 
he  would  he  able  to  run  down  »taire  into  the  street  if  the  houw 
were  on  fire,  or  a  tiger  from  ft  menagerie  in  the  neighborhood 
should  enter  the  room.  He  at  once  replied  that,  although  such 
an  event  might  cure  a  Jxn^oug  or  hysterical  disease,  it  would  never 
cnre^^iu^  I  mentioned  8«veml  caaes  in  point.  He  denied  the 
faxX^,  and  assorted  that  no  power  on  earth  couid  poft^ibly  make 
Aim  move.  L*u fortunately  (for  ^iencej,  neither  tire  nor  tiger 
tested  the  correctness  of  his  opinion ;  bat  lu  he  was  out  n^io  in 
«  couple  of  dav!*,  there  ii*  nothing  improbable  in  the  view  tliat, 
by  a  mental  shock,  he  might  have  been  as  suddenly  cured  as 
Peter  Fether,  whose  case  was  chronic  and  much  more  severe. 

Pmmsis, — Terror  has  appeared  to  benefit  even  patients  in 
consumption.  According  to  Dr.  Blane,  a  frightful  hurricane  in 
Barbadoes  in  1780  had  one  salutary  effect — that  of  benefiting 
some  and  curing  otJiers  who  labored  under  tnbcrcular  disease  c^ 
the  lungs.  Of  course  in  the  absence  of  more  detailed  evidence, 
especially  that  obtained  from  the  stethoscope,  such  a  statement 
muat  not  be  taken  for  more  than  it  in  worth.  Dr.  Rush  refers  to 
the  eases  related  by  Van  S^vieten  and  Smollett  of  consumptav 
patients  recovering  their  henlth  fi-oni  falling  into  cold  water,  an< 
inclines  to  think  that  in  both  infttances  fright  and  consequent  ex- 
ertion produced  a  bcnefii'ial  result — observing  that  this  is  onlj 
one  of  many  protifn  which  might  be  brought  tbrward,  of  partiall 
or  unequal  action  being  suddenly  ehanged  into  geuoral  and  equal 
excitement  throughout  the  system.  The  passions  excited  by  wa 
are  regarded  by  him  as  explainiug  some  of  the  cmcs  of  phthtu 
which  are  said  to  have  occurred  in  camp  life  (Ixi.,  ii.  p.  83). 

Tissot  records  the  following :   A  man  of  letters  reached  an  ad- 
vanced stage  of  phthisis,  when  he  consulted  a  physician.    At  this ' 
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period  he  happened  tn  obtain  fresh  literary  distinction,  and 
fortnnato  in  other  waya:  tJje  consequence  being  that  he 
greatly  delighted.  The  physical  effect  was  that  his  pulmonary 
ftAection  was  suspended,  and  remained  stationary  tor  a  long  time 
(xxxw,  Sept.  1867,  p.  ]tJ7). 

The  same  writer  cites  trom  Mead  the  case  of  a  young  woman, 
aged  twenty-«ight,  who  labored  under  all  the  symptoms  of  oon* 
firnied  phthins,  and  was  threatened  with  death,  when  exaggerated 
fear  about  the  state  of  her  soul,  began  to  torment  her.  Alarm, 
increased  by  the  discourse  and  exhortations  of  friends,  no  doubt 
more  pious  than  enlightened,  threw  her  into  a  state  of  religious 
insanity.  The  conBequenoc,  as  respects  the  bodily  condition,  was 
that  the  hectic  fever,  the  oxpcctorntioii,  the  siveats,  the  emacia- 
tion, and  other  uiifavorablc  aymptonis  disappeared,  and  led  to  the 
hope  of  cure.  But  the  form  of  the  mental  affection  having 
changed  to  simple  nielauoholy,  the  hectic  returned,  the  pulmonary 
disease  progressed,  and  the  patient  died  in  the  Inot  stage  of  con- 
sumption (op.  cit.). 

DnoPST. — Fear  may  be  regarded  as  the  digitalis  of  our  Kemcdia 
Psychica.  By  influencing  the  tone  of  tho  vital  powers  it  may 
act  upon  the  circulation  and  the  absorbent*  rapidly  and  effectu- 
ally. Abernethy's  case  of  the  poor  woman  frightened  by  a  bull, 
and  relieved  of  her  burden,  will  occur  to  the  reader.  Here  the 
relief  came  ihrtiugh  the  kidneys.  It  has  been  supposed  that  the 
fear  of  death  (as  well  as  the  tasting  he  adopted)  served  to  relieve 
Dr.  Johnson  of  twenty  pints  of  tluid,  as  recorded  by  Sir  John 
Hawkins. 

Dr.  John  Pennington,  of  Edinburgh,  records  the  following: 
"A  afulor  in  an  ascites,  fell  off  the  end  of  the  yard  into  the  sea; 
the  weather  being  culm  he  was  taken  up  unhurt,  but  to  use  the 
sailor's  words,  who  told  me  the  story,  he  was  frightened  half  to 
death,  and  as  soon  as  he  was  taken  out  of  the  water,  he  dis- 
charged a  gallon  of  urine  or  more."  Dr.  Punnington  observes, 
"  the  sedative  operation  of  Fear,  was,  no  doubt,  the  cause  of  the 
cure." 

Dr.  Rush  refers  to  the  case  of  a  young  woman  (nineteen  years 
of  age),  who  had  taken  the  usual  remedies  for  ascites  without  any 
benefit.  Dr.  Hull  was  consulted  and  immediately  proposed  that 
tho  operation  of  tapping  should  be  performed.  "To  tliis  she  ob- 
jected, but  so  great  was  the  fear  of  this  operation,  which  the  pro- 
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pota\  of  il  Huddciily  «xviled  in  licr  mind,  that  it  brought  on  r 
plentiful  diacbiirgo  of  urine,  which  in  a  f«w  days  perfectly  rv- 
movod  her  dincose."  Agiiiii,  a  lady  witli  drup^y.  in  Phihtdclphia, 
was  informed  tLat  tapping  wiw  necessary,  aiid  wn«  much  tvniticd 
Qpou  hearing  it.  "  I  «aw  her  two  duyo  afterwards,  when  «he  told 
me,  will)  a  emile  on  her  eountcnaneu,  Ibat  Hhc  hoped  «hu  should 
get  well  without  tapping,  for  that  »hv  had  disehargod  twn  quaru 
of  water,  id  tho  eotirso  of  the  diiy  after  wv  hotl  ndvisod  her  to 
submit  to  that  operation.  For  miiny  tlay«  before  she  had  not  di«- 
oliarged  more  than  two  or  three  gills  in  twenty-four  boure"  (bd., 
ti.  p.  114).  However,  in  this  eatie  the  opunklion  wa«  Eubsequently 
performed.  On  the  occasion  of  a  second  panii-etitf«is,  Fear  again 
appeared  to  be  the  cause  of  a  remarkable  stimulation  of  the 
kidneys.  Two  similar  cases  fell  under  the  obeervution  of  tfaU 
physician.  We  have  in  a  previous  chapter  (page  886)  reporud 
an  interestiug  case  of  this  kind,  In  order  to  illuBtmtc  tho  influ- 
ence of  emotional  excitement  on  the  organic  functions.  In  this 
and  several  other  instances,  the  illustrations  which  wo  gave  for 
this  purpose  were  necessarily  examples  also  of  the  cure  of  disease. 

IsTEKMiTTENT  Fbvkii. — A  chapter  might  be  written  simply  on 
the  charms  supposed  to  be  of  efficacy  in  ague.  One  remedy  was 
wearing  round  the  neck  the  mysteriouB  word  "Abracadabra," 
written  in  a  peculiar  manner.  Chips  fi-om  the  gallows,  placed  in 
a  bag  and  hung  round  the  neck,  or  put  on  the  skin,  "will  cure 
the  ague,  or  prevent  it, '  says  Orose.  The  same  result  was  ex- 
pected from  the  halter  of  a  criminal  who  had  been  executed. 

In  Brand's  Poptilar  Aniiqnities  {vo\.  iii.  p.  1-49)  from  which  the 
above  is  taken,  occurs  the  following:  "Mr.  Douce's  MS.  note* 
say,  *  It  is  usual  with  many  pei-sons  about  Exeter  who  are  alTected 
witli  ague,  to  visit  at  dead  of  nighl  the  nearest  croo«  road  five 
different  tinie.%  and  there  bury  a  new-laid  egg.  The  vi^it  \»  paid 
about  an  hour  before  the  cold  fit  is  expected;  and  they  arc  per- 
Kuaded  timt  with  the  egg  they  shall  bury  the  ague.'  I  shall  hero 
note  another  remedy  against  the  ague  mentioned  as  above,  viz., 
by  breaking  a  salted  cake  of  bran,  and  giving  it  to  a  dug  when 
the  lit  oomes  on,  by  which  means  they  suppose  the  malady  to  be 
transferred  from  them  to  tlie  animal." 

"Amulets."  says  Adams,  in  his  charming  and  learned  com- 
mentary on  Paulus  .Kgineta,  "  were  very  much  used  in  anctont 
tJmM  for  the  cure  of  quartans.     Alexander  Trnilliaii  bod  great 
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confidence  in  them,  Galon  supposed  that  thvy  owed  their  virtnos 
to  the  physical  prapertiee  of  the  subtrtancee  which  wer«  appended  " 
(vol.  t.  p.  248). 

It  ia  stated  that  the  ague  was  very  succeesfuUy  cured  by  Ftuth, 
on  a  large  scale,  by  Ferrarius,  In  tht-  course  of  a  twelvemonth, 
be  cut  the  dieease  short  in  uboiit  fifty  persons  solely  by  flips  of 
paper,  on  which  he  inscribed  the  word  "  febrifuge,"  and  gave 
them  to  the  patients  with  the  instruction  that  they  should  cut  ofi' 
a  letter  every  day,  A  Spanish  lieutenant  recovered  by  the  time 
be  arrived  at  the  sixth  letter  (xxxvi.,  1850,  p.  liSl).  John  Hunter 
says,  "agues  have  been  cured  by  charms,  which  have  been  used 
with  a  thorough  conviction  of  their  being  a  sovereign  remedy. 
I  am  apt  to  suppose  that  a  spider's  web,  when  taken  for  an  ague, 
cares  in  the  same  way:  at  least  in  one  vase,  tor  on  giving  it 
without  the  patient's  knowledge  it  had  not  the  sliglitest  efi*ect, 
bnt  by  persuading  the  patient  that  it  was  a  spider,  the  effect  was 
produced;  at  least  the  disease  did  not  return"  (ii.,  i.  p.  $60). 

Intoxication. — Among  the  remedies  for  drunkenness,  Dr.  Hush 
(Ixi.,  ii.)  enumerates  Terror,  and  gives  in  illustration  the  story  of 
some  young  raenibants  who  got  drunk  in  a  cabin  on  James's 
River,  and  were  carried  away  by  a  Huddcn  riac  of  thv  river,  in 
'COQAoqacncb  of  u  heavy  full  of  rain.     In  gniit  danger  and,  no 
doubt,  fiQAr  they  floated  in  the  currtiut  for  ecvorni  mil<».    "When  fl 
;  tbey  reached  the  itlion'  thii!  ^^avl■d  their  livcB,  they  were  all  sober" 
i(p.  171).     Another  n.-trK'<ly  he  in4^<ntion8  is  the  oxcileuieut  of  n  fit 
of  Anger,  and  rolut4.-8,  on  th«  authority  of  Dr.  Withorepooa,  the 
hietury  of  a  man  in  Scotland,  who  was  alwavH  cured  of  a  fit  of -^1 
drunkenneSM   by   being  mttdti  angry.     The  way  to   make   him  ^a 
augry  wm,  not  to  talk  againtit  tho  sin  of  druiikenncss,  but  against 
religion. 

In  connection  with  psychical  cures  for  a  Mate  of  actual  druak- 
eaness,  may  he  mentioned  a  psychical  antidote  to  intdmperate 
habitfl  from  the  same  author,  the  emotion  in  this  case  being 
"  Reeontmunt,"  but  it  would  be  more  correct  to  say  that  it  ex- 
hibits the  power  of  the  Will  over  tli«  thirst  for  drink.  A  citizen 
of  Philadelphia  had  made  many  unsuccessful  attempts  to  euro 
bis  wife  of  drunkenness.  At  length,  despairing  of  her  reforma.- 
tion,  he  purchased  a  hogfibead  of  mm,  and,  after  tapping  it,  loft 
the  key  in  the  door  of  the  room  in  which  it  was  placed,  m  if 
bad  forgotten  it.    This  design  was  to  give  his  wife  an  opportutii' 
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of  dnnking  herself  to  doiith.  Sh*  Buspecte*!  lliii'  to  bo  hi*  mo- 
tive, iu  what  be  had  doitc.  and  Buddenl^  left  offdritikingip.  175). 

A  drunkard  may  bu  cured  of  hi<t  vice  by  the  a^ociation  of 
)deu8.  Immediately  at^er  driuking  Homu  flpirit:<  a  gtiuUeniati 
lievivmu  the  subjeet  of  ii  jminful  attack  of  rhuumali)>m.  The 
attack  wfM  duL<  to  exposure  tu  wet.  but  ho  associated  it  with  the 
todd;  he  hiwl  taken,  and  from  that  time  did  not  cant:  to  loathe 
that  liquor.  Whenever  he  thought  of  it,  his  Imagination  pict- 
ured the  accompan,ying  sensation  of  aufferiMg  in  his  jointH;  hie 
revulsion  being  automatic  rather  than  dependent  oo  any  procew 
of  reasoning.  vVs  Dr.  Rush  points  out,  Mosea  availed  himself  of 
this  principle  of  our  mental  constitution  when  he  made  the 
Israelites  drink  the  nauseous  and  bitter  solution  of  the  Golden 
Ca3f,  by  associating  which,  ever  after,  with  the  ain  of  idolatry, 
they  were  likely  to  hold  it  iu  detestation. 

The  influence  of  the  state  of  the  mind  in  modifying  the  ordi- 
nary action  of  intoxicating  drinks  upon  the  system,  is  shown  by 
the  circumstance  that  if  the  attention  or  feelings  are  absorbed  in 
any  matter  of  interest,  a  much  larger  amount  can  be  imbibed 
without  producing  an  effect  on  sensation  and  motion,  than  would 
otherwise  be  the  case, 

TuRKATKNKn  Death. — When  treating  of  the  influence  of  psy- 
chical agents  upon  the  body  in  cauning  disease,  we  found  them 
sufficiently  powerful  to  oanse  death  ititelf.  Converaely,  there  is 
ample  evidence  t^  ahnw  that,  while  the  dead  cannot  be  restored 
to  life,  the  patient  threatened  with  deatl)  may  recover  through 
the  instrumentality  of  mental  impreiwinnR.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  dwell  upon  the  suilutary  influence  exerted  by  any  circumManee 
which  happens  to  excite  the  emotions  of  Hope  and  Joy  in  the 
mck-room;  or  the  beneficial  itifliicnee  of  satisfactorily  settling 
aflairs  of  business,  etc.  "I  have  known  many  recoveries  from 
imminent  danger,"  observes  Dr.  Badely,  "  by  the  relief  which  the 
mind  experienced  atUrr  making  a  will;  und  most  of  that  danger 
might  have  been  proventt-d  by  having  made  it  when  in  liwdlh," 

I  have  now  sufficiently  illustrated  the  remarkable  influence 
exerted  by  mental  state;^.  a«  Imagination,  Expectation,  Faith, 
Hope,  and  Joy,  in  curing  disease.  To  those  cases  uiight  have 
been  added  a  large  nuutber  nhich  I  have  collected  logetlier,  in 
which  the  same  influence  wa^  present,  aud  was,  iu  all  probability, 
the  operative  cause,  which  I  have  rejected  because  they  Diight  be 
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objected  to,  inaeiuucb  as  certain  agencies  were  emploved,  to  the 
power  of  which  the  cures  were,  and  still  are,  by  many  persons, 

tftttribnted.  Those  who  have  vieited  the  continental  churches 
will  remember  the  large  number  of  crutches,  sticks,  splints,  etc., 
which  have  been  left  there  by  those  who  hare  (there  is  nn  reason 
to  doubt),  been  cured  or  relieved  of  contracted  joints,  rheuma- 
tism, and  palsy,  by  prayers  offered  up  to  some  saint,  or  by  tlie 
supposed  efficacy  of  their  relics.  Although  I  have  no  doubt  that 
tlie.influence  of  Imagination  and  Kaitli  sutHciently  exfilains  th6 
Bucceas  of  the  method  adopted  in  these  cases,  I  exclude  them  as 
evidence  for  the  reason  above  stated.  So  «"ith  the  cures  per- 
formed by  Prince  ITohenlohe,'  as  the  Roman  (.'ntholic  might 
attribute  them  to  supernatural  agency  tran»imitted  tbroogh  a 
Priest,  as  the  modern  spiritualist'  maintains  tliat  ho  was  a 
Medium;  and  as  the  Animal  Magnetieit  claims  them  a«  a  result 
of  a  magnetic  iofluence  paswng  from  the  princely  healer  to  the 

[patient,  I  shall  not  adduce  them  as  illustrations  of  the  action  of 
the  Mind  upon  the  Body  in  the  cure  of  disease.  The  letter 
written  by  a  Prince  of  the  Blood — tbe  cx-Eing  of  Bavaria — to 

rthe  Count  von  Sinsheim,  describing  hifl  own  case,  is,  however^ 
too  curious  to  be  omitted  hero: 


Ut  Dx«h  Cocxt: 

There  or*  (till  iiiin^lM.    Th«  t««i  iMt  d»yt  of  \ii«  Uit  mnath,  tha  peojde  of ' 
I  "WdRbuis  might  lielierc  tbemielTci  in  the  Uni«  of  tbo  Apostla.    Tho  doaf  hMrd, 
Ltb«  blind  t>w,  ttin  lame  tn^ly  wnlkt^ij,  nul  hy  Iho  aid  of  art,  but  bj  a  few  tborl 
I,piq«n,  and  bv  tbe  invocation  of  the  name  of  J«us.    ...    On  Uic  cTcning  at 
I  tb»  39th,  tho  nuinbor  ot  pcnaiu  cured,  of  both  ibiw,  and  of  ov«ry  ago,  nmountMl 


<  Hi*  name  and  titles  had  probabljr  much  to  do  with  hi*  infliumeo.    Th«T  wm« 

AlaxMid«r  L««|Kild  PMna  Emmarioh,  Prtom  nf  H«h«nloh*-'WaldBnburg^hilMng>> 

fbn,  Afebblshop  and  tinnd  Provoct  of  GrDnwunluo,  IlDngaiy,  and  Abbot  «f 

St.  UickMl'i  at  Gaboijan.     Uuni  1TU4,  in  WnldcMbuiy ;  oducatad  In  fevunil  Csl- 

'  niaitiw;  be  offlaiatUd  aa  Priott  at  Olniatx,  Muniuh,  c(£.    Wlivn  lurenty-iii  be  mut 

[wllb  ■  pUMant  who  had  porfbrnicd  anvoru]  aitanlnbing  ciinv,  and  from  him  eauj[ht 

I Ifae enttauiiMm  which  he  tubwqiiHDUv  mMnifwUd  in  bmiiug  the  tick.     U*00a- 

[MantW  apjNHiled  m  thoir  (kith  in  hia  power. 

•  Sm  in  th*  Spirinmlist  Mhv-h/.iuv,   N"v.  ItMlT,  nn  nrtii'le  hy  Willinni  Honltt, 

[  from  which  the  pnrticulan  givi-o  in  thu  text  an:  lulcvn.     In  rcgnttl  in  Spirilunlitm, 

I  wn  would  purma  tha  tame  oouno  oi  in  Anlnial   Mu|rn«<U»ii,   not   lay   ctint  tbe 

■lleged  pbenomona  are  impottiblo  bttaute  the  ImaipnntJon.  etc.,  can  W'irk  wuud«n, 

hut  almplj  confine  oimnlvo,  for  our  prcaont  ohJ«ct,  to  tbn  coilection  of  cmcs  which 

c«rtun1,v  are  the  rvaull  of  p»ych(Vph>'*lMil  inlliiMtcm.     If  the  tpiritiiatliilic  c*«««  of 

I  baalinji  ara  not  mure  wonderful,  then  eleorlj  we  an  not  Juilifiod  in  calling  to  i 

anothei  principle  to  «xplain  tbun.    If  th«y  are,  bj  all  nwan*  utillM  tlimn. 
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to  more  than  twentjr.  Tbcm  wore  of  all  rluiis  of  tbo  pMpk  ftoai  the  hambteat  boT 
«  prioM  of  the  blcKHl,  who,  wllboiil  nny  v(Wrii>r  lumttu,  r«i>.'t>vcr«i],  oii  iti*  37Ui  U 
nooD,  the  hcKrin);  whiuli  he  had  lost  frum  his  iafancy.  This  vun  wiu  cOi>ct«l  bt  ■ 
pntyer  moAi:  far  him  during;  lOinn  minlltra,  hy  a  primt  who  [■  si-nroi'ly  iiioni  than  27 
}r«Bn  ■>f  BKV — lh<-  PriiK^f  K»h4iiluha.  Althuugh  1  do  n<>l  lieftr  to  wvll  >a  the  in»> 
Joriljr  of  the  porioni  who  atv  about  mo.  there  ia  do  ccinfuritac  bMwroo  in^r  •cttwl 
■Ut«  Hcid  that  wbivli  it  wiui  lior»ra.  Bmidct,  1  {inrooii'o  d»My  tb*t  I  fatar  Hum 
dokrly.  .  .  .  My  huuring  at  pruuat  ii  vcrr  leiuitive.  Lwt  Ytidmy,  the  miuic 
of  tbo  troop  which  dnfllAil  in  the  ujuniv  In  tlin  fh>nl  of  thn  [Dtlace,  itnich  m;  tyai- 
psnum  su  atronj^ly,  tbHt  f<7r  Iha  lint  lime,  I  wiu  oblijctd  la  otwe  tho  window  of  mjr 
wblDRt.  The  inhabilanU  of  WUnburtc  hnvi:  Uinllllod,  by  ihc  lutnit  IWcly  aad  (in- 
oire  autiliiuuilioiu,  liiv  [)leii«iira<  wliiuh  my  ciirv  hiut  ginn  thoin.  You  tn  >t  liberty 
to  oammunicnle  my  letter,  and  to  nilow  any  one  who  wi«hc«,  to  lake  a  oo]qr  of  it. 

Lorn,  PKixnK  Ratal. 

SKtrontu:  JuljSnl,  11112. 

So,  likewig*.  Professor  Onymu»,  of  the  Uuivewity  of  Wurz- 
burg,  reporting  on  the  ciwos  cured  bj-  Prince  Holicnlolie  which 
he  hirnet'If  witnessed,  gives  the  following: 

"Captain  Kuthlcin.  an  old  gentleman  of  Tfaundorf,  seventy 
^-ear8  of  age,  who  had  long  been  pronounced  incurablo  of  parat- 
ymitf,  which  kept  hi«  hand  clenched,  aiid  who  had  not  left  his  room 
for  tuftiiy  years,  has  been  perfectly  cured.  Eight  days  after  his 
cure  he  paid  me  a  visit,  rejoicing  in  the  happiness  of  being  able 
to  walk  freely. 

"A  man,  of  about  fifty,  named  Bramdel,  caused  himself  to  be 
carried  by  six  men  from  Carlatadt  to  the  ('ourt  at  StaufFetiburg. 
Hia  arms  and  legs  were  utterly  paralyzed,  hanging  like  those  of 
a  dead  man,  and  his  face  was  of  a  corpse-like  pallor.  On  the 
prayer  of  the  Prince  he  was  instantly  cured,  rose  to  bis  fe«t,  and 
walked  perfectly,  to  the  profound  astonishment  of  all  present. 

"A  student  of  Burglaucr,  near  Miirmuratadt,  had  lost  for  two 
years  the  use  of  bis  legs;  he  was  brought  in  a  carriage,  and 
though  he  was  only  partially  relieved  by  a  tirat  and  accond  prayer 
of  the  Prince,  at  the  third  be  found  himself  perfectly  well. 

"These  cures  arc  real,  and  they  are  permanent  If  any  one 
would  excite  doubts  of  the  genuineness  of  tlie  cases  operated  bjr 
Prince  Ilohenlohe,  it  is  only  necessary  to  come  hither  and  con* 
suit  a  thousand  other  eye  and  ear  witnesses  like  myself.  Every 
one  is  ready  to  give  all  possible  information  about  them." 

Father  Mathew,  in  our  own  day,  if  not  so  successful  as  Prince 
Hohenlohe,  relieved  a  large  number  of  persons,  and  on  exactly 
the  same  principle.  The  reason  which  induced  as  not  to  employ 
the  Prince's  cures  in  evidence  applies  therefore  equally  to  his. 
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Let  us,  howeTer,  amurae  for  a  moment  that  in  both  cases  tlieir 
prayers,  as  affirmed  by  themselves  and  their  adhei-entft,  were  the 
cause  of  their  remarkable  success.  The  difficulty  at  once  ariaea 
that  in  Father  Mathew's  case,  the  same  diseases  which  he  had 
cured  during  his  lifetime,  were  just  as  effectively  relieved  after 
his  death  by  visiting  the  good  Father's  tomb,  in  the  tirm  faith 
a  miracle  would  be  performed.     The  readers  of  his  Life 

'  know  that  many  a  cripple  left  his  crutch  there.  In  such  instances 
the  analysis  of  the  agencies  possibly  at  work  is  rendered  much 
easier  from  the  absence  of  aeveral  to  which  some  would  aasign,  in 
other  instances,  a  therapeutic  virtue.  No  living  body,  therefore 
no  animal  magnetism.  No  infinitesimal  doses,  therefore  no 
homteopalhy.  No  drugs  of  any  kind,  therefore  no  phyftic.  No 
Medium,  therefore  no  spiritual  influence  of  that  kind.  No  priest, 
thercfore  no  prayers  over  the  patient. 

All  these  being  eliminated,  nothing  would  seem  to  remain  bat 
the  influence  of  expectant  Faith,  an  influence  called  into  powerful 
operation  by  the  supposed  miraculous  power  of  the  deceased, 
augmented  doubtless  by  the  excitement  occasioned  by  crowds 
flocking,  with  a  common  sympathy,  to  the  same  spot.  A  woman, 
bedridden  for  ye*n,  i»  curried  or  manages  to  craw]  there,  the 
deepest  emotions  are  stirred — hope,  longing,  belief — and  she  finds 

ka  new  power  in  her  system ;  an  impetus  is  convoyed  to  tlie  limbs. 

'and  she  walks  home  ^nth  ease.  Hor  cure  kindles  the  liiith  of 
others,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  combined  influence  of  her 
sudden  recovery  of  the  use  of  hor  limbo,  and  the  imaginary  virtues 
of  the  tomb,  would  restore  some  to  health,  for  whom  the  latter 
alone  would  have  beini  inHutheiunl.     Thu  epidemics  of  cure  are 

las  definite,  and  admit  us  easily  of  study,  as  the  epidemics  of  dis- 

leaae.  They  will  also  cqunlly  repuy  the  labor  bestowed  upon 
ing  their  causes,  their  rise  and  decline,  und  their  extent. 
Why  they  should  decline  is,  perhaps,  more  difficult  to  explain 
than  why  they  should  arise. 

Again,  from  the  sume  point  of  view,  although  I  do  not  include 
cases  of  insanity  in  my  collection  of  illustrations,  since  they  are 
examples  uf  the  influence  of  the  mind  upon  ila  own  organ,  I  may 
refer  to  ibe  means  employed  till  quite  recently  at  Ghcel'  for  the 
euro  of  the  insane. 

t  TbcR  b  ■  legend  UiM  in  Urn  ninth  oenluty  thn  dknithteT  of  an  Iriah  Kiag 
[(I^mplink)  flotl  th>iii  lior  ftther'i  p»t*«ciit!un  on  ocoounl  ot  1i*r  having  b«oan>i  i 


I 
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In  1862,  when  I  visited  the  "City  of  the  Simpl«,"  I  wiw  ih^T 
room  where  the  lunatic  ia  lodged,  whtfii  thi-  evil  Kjjiril  with  which 
he  or  she  is  poBsea»ed  is  exorc-ieed.  (Here  it  is  orthodox  to  re- 
gard madness  as  identical  with  poHsession.)  Six  months  pre- 
viously a  lady  had  occupied  it.  The  priest  came  to  her  every 
day  with  a  relic,  and  performed  the  customary  incantations. 
The  result  was  perfect  recovery  within  nine  days.  If  not  cured 
within  tJiat  period,  a  patient  is  allowed  to  stay  eighteen  days, 
and  then,  if  no  change  takes  place  in  bis  condition,  he  is  dis- 
charged. The  curee,  I  was  informed,  have  been  numerous;  but 
now  sceptictBtu  is  undermining  the  superstition  upon  which  they 
depend :  the  doctors  feel  ashamed  of  tlie  delusion  ;  and  the  priests 
have  to  yield  their  claims  to  those  of  legitimate  medicine,  and  are 
very  likely  half  ashamed  themeelves.  Patients  who  would  have 
been  sent  to  the  church  of  St.  Dymphna,  are  placed  in  the  now 
Asylum  of  G-heel,  but  if  only  physical  therapeutics  ar«  employed, 
tliey  may  not  recover  so  quickly.  There  ia  no  reason,  whatever, 
to  doubt  these  asserted  cures  resulting  from  a  belief  in  the  efficacy 
of  the  fusnr  old  bones  of  the  saintetis.  As  a  irob  mu,  upon  which 
Faith  may  repose  securely,  they  »erve  jnat  as  well  as  a  ptU  of 
bread  or  a  globule  of  sugar  of  milk. 

We  have  also  in  this  chapter  excluded  caeett  of  cure  by  the 
Koyal  Touch,  for  although  when  they  occurred  they  may  fairly 
be  attributed  to  the  oxpcctarit  Faith  of  the  patient,  some  would 
Qige  that  the  poasibiJity  of  a  rDeameric  iufluetioe  passing  from  A 
to  B  was  not  out  of  the  quoetion.  To  prevent  any  exception 
being  taken,  we  therefore  dieiuies  such  inetauces,  but  can  hardly 
avoid  referring  tu  one  ciutc  which  aflbrds  uu  amusing  proof  of  the 
important  results  which  may  flow  from  attributing  such  cures  to 
a  wrong  source.  Browne,  of  Norwich,  Burguon  to  King  Ohariee 
n.,  published  a  book  calk'd  Admochoiraikloffia,  or  a   IVeatise  of 


Chiinlidu.  Hti  fullowod  lii-r  to  (iheol,  ond,  bkvinK  diioovcted  her  retnwt,  twheudui 
hnr.  RovcTsl  Innatio  who  hHppnnnd  !•>  wltneM  Ihn  deed  won  ciind  on  tbo  *pal. 
Aduiittiug  tbe  Itwt,  tho  onrvs  nl  thin  atAge  of  the  hiitory  amy  bt  refund  U'  n  pow> 
nrflil  niid  pninful  (^mntian.  Thn  ciir»  wt^m,  or  coiinw,  regarded  m  minuntloui,  and 
DjmplinH  wa^  duly  uauuaixdd.  Tlic>  number  who  lubiwiuenllj  flocked  to  Iwr  It-mb 
wu  >»  fc'''^"''  that,  in  coiino  of  tinin,  H  colony  ai^ning  up,  and  a  mim  pofnitktioa 
becHiiif  iLC«iist»in«d  to  tiik«  clianio  "f  tb«  iniutio  in  tbc>ir  bumblo  oottagel.  t  vMud 
ibf  Chuwh  of  St.  Dyiiiphnn,  where  bnr  »cu  aiv  rceorfrf  in  tmk,  from  tho  dmy  of  hw 
birtli  I"  Ibnt  of  bnr  d«nt1i.  Hew  her  rvlios  ar«  preMrved,  *ai  arc  *tt1)  oonalanaJty 
employwl  Iv  miciitiir  to  miudi  diaooicd. 


iitUa  (ovi  the  Bw/ed  Gift  of  Hraling  ihem.     Tn  it  is  the  account 
of  the  CAflc  of  n  child  which  \vc  vixa  here:  "A  Nonconformist 
child,  in  >'orfolk,  boing  troubled  with  8crofiilou«  swellings,  the 
late  deceased  Sir  Thoniiut  Browne,  of  Norwich,  being  consulted  H 
about  the  tutme,  bio  ui^jaxty  buing  then  at  Breda  or  Brugtvt,  be  ^ 
ad\-i»oil  the  parents  of  the  child  to  have  it  carried  over  to  Iho       , 
king  (his  own  method  being  used  ineflcctuallj') ;  the  father  «eomod  ^^ 
Tory  strange  at  his  advice,  and  utterly  denied  it,  saying  the  touch  ^1 
of  the  king  was  of  no  greater  efficacy  than  any  otlu-r  man's.     Tha       i 
motlicr  of  the  child,  adhering  to  the  doctor's  advice,  studied  all  ^| 
imaginable  meana  to  have  it  over,  and  at  lft»t  prevailed  with  her 
husband  to  let  it  change  the  air  for  three  weeks  or  a  mouth ;  this  ^ 
bdng  granted,  the  friends  of  the  child  that  went  with  it,  unknown  H 
to  the  fatlier,  carried  it  to  Breda,  where  the  king  touched  it,  and  " 
ahe  returned  home  perfectly  healed.    The  child  being  come  to  its 
&ther's  house,  and  he  finding  bo  great  an  alteration,  inquires  how 
his  daughter  arrived  at  this  health.     The  friends  thereof  nseured 
him,  that  if  he  would  not  be  angry  with  them,  they  would  relate 
the  whole  truth;  they  having  his  promise  for  the  same,  a«8ured 
him  they  had  the  child  to  he  touched  at  Breda,  whereby  thoy 
apparently  let  him  )tcc  the  great  benefit  hU  child  received  thereby. 
Hereupon  the  father  became  so  amazed  that  he  throw  off  his 
Nonconformity,  and  expressed  his  thanks  in  this  manner:  'Fare- 
well to  all  disHcnters,  and  to  all  nonconformists;  if  God  can  put 
ao  much  virtue  into  the  king's  band  as  to  heal  my  child,  I'll  servo  ^% 

,  that  God  and  that  king  so  long  as  I  live,  with  all  thuukfulneB8.'"'^P 
Thus  the  importaDcc  of  a  knowledge  of  the  influence  of  Mind  ^' 
upon  Body  is  shown  even  in  regard  to  tlie  choice  of  a  religion,  ^j 
It  is  a  pity  that  there  wa^  change  of  air  aj*  well  as  the  touch  of  ^| 
RoxTilty  to  disturb  the  inference  drawn  from  the  improvement  " 
following  the  hitter.  If  it  be  attributed  to  change  of  scene  rather 
than  air,  we  might  still  claim  the  agency  as  psychical.  }hlere 
change  of  locality,  as  is  well  known,  will  often  benefit  a  patient, 
although  the  change,  as  regards  air,  bo  a  change  for  the  worsc- 
The  remedy  acts  upon  the  body  through  the  mind  or  imagination. 
A  hospital  patient  has  an  ill-conditioued  sore,  and  does  not  go  oo 
well ;  he  is  removed  to  another  ward,  and  the  vital  action  in  the 

'part  may  at  once  assume  a  healthy  appearance.  A  little  psychicftl 
nitrate  of  silver  has  been  employed,  and  has  stimulated  tliegrana- 
lations  more  effectually  than  its  local  application  previously. 
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In  reference  to  the  Boyfd  Touch,  there  is  a  curious  passage  in 
Aubrey.  "  The  curing  of  the  King's  Evil,"  he  says,  "  by  the 
touch  of  the  King,  does  much  puzzle  our  philosophers,  for  whether 
OUT  longs  were  of  the  house  of  York  or  Laneaster,  it  did  the  care  for 
the  most  part"  In  other  words,  the  Imagination  belongs  to  no 
party,  guild,  or  creed. 


CHAPTER   XVII. 

PBTCHO-Th  fiH  A  PKDTICS. 

ICTICAt  APPLICATION  OF  THR  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  MISD  OK  TUB 
BODT  TO  MBUICAL  PHACTIOB. 

We  now  approach  the  conmderation  of  the  qaeation,  How  cao 
the  foregoing  facts,  proving,  as  they  do,  the  great  influence  which 
mental  states  exert  over  the  bodj  in  disease,  be  practically  applied 
for  therapeutic  purposes  ?  Can  this  unquestionable  power  be  con- 
trolled and  directed?  Ought  we  deliberately  to  cause  a  mental 
shock '!  We  have  seen  that  gout  may  be  cured  by  the  patient's 
window  being  smashed  by  a  wagon  or  by  his  house  being  set  on 
fire.    May  wg  not  imitate  these  accidents  to  obtain  the  same  end? 


BMtion  I. — General  Influence  of  the  Physician  upon  the  Patient  in 
Exciting  those  Mental  States  which  act  beneBcially  upon  the  Body 
in  Disease. 

No  one  disputes  that  the  physician  and  the  eurgfton  can,  and 
constantly  do  make  use  of  this  agent,  in  their  mode  of  addressing 
their  patients,  in  the  hope  and  confidence  which  they  endcftvor  to 
inspire,  and  in  the  removal  of  everytliing  calculutod  to  depress 
them, 

"Sunt  verba  ol  voca,  iiuitiui  bunc  Icoire  dobrcni 
PuMis,  flt  luHgciiini  niorbl  daponon  pftrtom." 

It  18,  however,  a  atrijciDg  illustration  of  the  relative  degree  in 
which  psychical  and  physical  remedies  have  been  cultivated  that 
in  Pcreira's  Materia  Mtdiea,  which  includoe  in  it«  range  the 
Remtdia  Psychica,  the  observations  upon  these  remedies  are  com- 
pro«tied  within  three  paget!^  Wliile,  however,  he  points  out  the 
difficulty  of  producing,  regulating,  and  controlling  psychical 
remedies,  he  allows  that  they  arc  by  no  means  unimportant  and 
ought  not  bo  uL-glcct«d.  He  disposes  of  the  influence  of  the 
Imagination  in  two  lines. 
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Few  phynioiuiis  have  hiul  more  pmcticnl  experience  of  diseoec 
tltnn  Uiu  celebrated  I>r.  Kush,  nad  tiis  testimony  to  tlic  good 
eSecbs  of  inepirlug  couCdenoe,  even  in  Active  disease,  is  clear  nnd 
forcible.  "  I  have,"  be  HHyit,  '*  frequently  prescribed  remedies  of 
doubtful  cfficncy  iu  the  critical  «tagc  of  acut«  di»eaeoft,  but  neeer 
liU  I  had  worked  up  my  patients  into  a  cmtjidaice  bortUrmg  tqxm  ctr- 
lainty  of  their  prolxdily  good  effects.  The  succceg  of  tbi«  mea«uro 
has  much  ofloiier  niisuered  tUiiu  disappointed  my  expectations" 
(bti.,  i.  p.  2o7j.  Ho  attribute*  tbe  cure  to  tbe  vigorous  concur- 
rance  of  tbe  Will  with  the  Action  of  the  medicine. 

Tu  the  Lancet  of  December  18,  1869,  Dr.  John  Taimer  »dvo- 
caU-'n  tbe  treutmeut  uf  bysterieul  aphonia  by  electru-mugiietiHui, 
applied  to  the  tongue  only,  and  ittatcu  that  iu  more  thao  fifty 
caecH  he  hud  applied  it  without  being  unaucccsitful  in  any.  He 
reports  four  canes:  la  the  first  the  patient's  voice  returned  with 
a  loud  scream ;  in  tbe  second  the  voice  at  once  returned ;  in  the 
third  the  voice  returned,  wag  lust  again  in  about  ten  minutes,  and 
was  permanently  restored  after  a  repetition  of  the  remedy ;  in 
the  fourth  the  voice  instantly  returned.  In  his  commentary  upon 
these  cases  Dr.  Tanner  remarks,  "  It  is  all  important,  before  you 
apply  electro-magnetiem,  to  convince  your  patient  that  she  vrill  be 
cured;  for  if  yoii  feil  in  your  powers  of  peranaeion,  it  is  probable 
tlie  re»<nUof  ite  application  will  not  be  satisfactory."  Thin  almoiit 
amounts  to  a  confessioo  that  the  application  is  worth  little  in 
itself,  but  that  the  cure  \»  really  eSbcted  by  powerfully  appcAliug 
to  the  Imagination  and  making  use  of  means  which  the  patient 
loay  well  believe  calculated  to  produce  a  decided  fiffect. 

It  is  certainly  extraordinary  that  notwithstanding  the  acknowl- 
edged influence  of  mind  in  the  action  of  drugs,  its  di^tturbing 
effect  19  rarely  tnken  into  account,  practically,  by  physicians. 
Hence  to  a  large  extent  the  utterly  contradictory  reports  made  in 
regard  to  the  action  of  now  medicines ;  hence  the  liumiliating 
amount  of  tasbiou  in  the  tavor  with  which  remedies  are  received, 
and  then  deserted  to  give  place  to  others  equally  be-praincd  and 
o<]ually  uncertain.  Among  those  physicians  who  have  finely 
recognized  this  fruitful  source  of  fallacy,  Dr.  Wilks  has  spoken 
out  most  emphatically  in  his  Lectures  on  the  Nervous  System. 
"The  doctor,"  he  observes,  "soon  finds  that  in  treating  hts 
patient,  the  practice  of  mcdiciuc  is  not  only  one  of  physic,  but  of 
pBychology,  and  that  the  effect  of  his  drugs  depends  as  mueh  upon 
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Ott  coratitution  <(f  the  paHenfs  mitut  us  liis  body.  T  know  several 
pcr»oii»,  ttiiioni^t  othora,  two  ttotnlilu  vxnmp1ci«  in  our  profession, 
who  nay  l\ivy  aiiinot  take  physic;  tlicy  itieiiii  ihnt  two  or  three 

Igraine  of  rhubiii-l)  will  \io1cntly  purge  them,  tLnt  li  few  drops  of 
DpiuDi  upset  their  livera  am]  stomneh  for  aevvml  (lay»,  that  three 
uiifl  of  iodide  of  pota«8iuui  will  cause  coryza  and  headache,  aiid 
CO  on  through  the  whole  list  of  drugs.  Those  very  unpleasant 
>p]o  ind  unttati«fnctor>-  patients  arc  counterbalanced  by  oar 

-o\d  and  st«adfu£l  adherents,  who  iisk  for  a  prescription  witli  con- 
fideue«,  and  declare  that  whatever  you  give  them  does  them 

|good  "  (cix.  p.  598).  "^  — 

Whether,  and  to  what  extent,  the  physician  may  avail  himself 
of  Fear  in  the  treatment  of  disease,  has  often  been  discussed.     It 

hCAonot  h«  denied  that,  while  infii(;tiug  a  great  deal  of  suffering, 

'  It  has  boon  successful  in  tiot  a  few  instuucos,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
lady  that  was  eur«d  of  the  vapors  hy  a  Noble  Lord,  who  arranged 
liat  tQ  the  midst  of  one  of  her  most  violent  fits,  four  mutes 
dressed  in  white,  should  enter  her  apartment,  slowly  approaching, 
and  lake  her  without  violence  in  their  arms,  and  without  gi\'ing 
her  time  to  recollect  herself,  convoy  her  Into  a  distant  chamber 
hung  with  black  and  lighted  with  green  tapers!  (lxxx\-i.  p.  26). 
I>r,  Craivford,  of  Baltimore,  is  related  to  have  advised  a  patient, 
who  fancied  he  was  dying  of  liver  disease,  to  travel.  On  return* 
ing  he  appeared  to  be  (juite  well,  "but  upon  receinng  informa- 
tion of  the  death  of  a  twin  brother,  who  had  actually  died  of  8 
eirrhoufi  liver,  he  immediately  sta^ered,  and  GUIing  down,  cried 
out  that  he  was  dead ;  and  had,  an  he  always  expected,  died  of  a 
liver  complaint.  Dr.  C'rawford  being  sent  for,  immediately 
attended;  and  on  being  informed  of  the  notion  which  had  seized 
the  h>-pochondriac,  exclaimed  'Oh,  yes,  the  gentleman  is  cer- 
tainly dead,  and  it  is  more  than  probable  bin  liver  was  the  dcatis 
of  him.    However,  to  ascertain  the  fact,  I  will  hasten  to  cut  him  .' 

I  Open  before  putrefaction  takes  place.'  He  called  for  a  carving 
knife,  and  whetting  it,  as  a  butcher  would  to  open  a  dead  calf,  he 
stepped  up  to  him,  and  began  to  open  hi^  waistcoat.  The  hypo- 
chondriac became  so  terribly  frightened,  tliat  he  leaped  up  with 

,the  agility  of  a  rabbit,  and  crying  out  'Murder!  murder! 
nurder ! '  ran  ofl'  with  a  speed  that  would  have  defied  a  score  of 
doctors  to  catch  him.  After  running  a  considerable  distance, 
until  he  was  almost  exhausted,  be  halted;  and  not  6nding  the 
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doctor  at  hU  heek,  soon  b<^camo  compo^ej.  From  that  period 
this  gcutleman  was  iutvt  hufWR  to  complain  of  kis  liver;  nor  had  he 
for  morti  than  twenty  years  afterwards,  any  sjmptome  of  this  dis- 
ease!" (op.  cit.  p.  149). 

Fear  no  doubt  acts  beneficially  through  the  Will — that  is  to 
say,  in  presence  of  a  greater  eril,  the  patient  resolven  not  to  yield 
to  the  leEser  one,  knowing  that  if  he  does  not  yield,  he  will  escape 
its  infliction.  Under  this  class,  fell  those  numerous  caaes  in 
whioh  nervous  symptoms — convuUiona,  spaamR,  etc. — are  at  once 
controlled  by  the  threiit  of  unplea»int  coneeqiiencee. 

We  cannot,  however,  expect  that  beyond  the  salutary-  nwe, 
which  in  some  nervous  caaes  it  may  be  desirable  for  the  patient 
to  feel  for  the  physician,  the  emotion  of  Fear  will  be  henetii'ialty 
employed,  and  we  fully  unite  with  Ksqnirol  in  his  remarks  on  its 
employment  in  epilepsy.  "We  reject,"  he  says,  "  as  dangerous, 
the  salts  of  copper  and  nitrate  of  silver,  how  many  miractee  «o« 
ever  may  be  aitrihnted  to  their  ose.  We  can  say  as  much  of 
Fear,  which  is  reoomm«^nded  by  some  rash  persons.  But  who 
can  calculate  tlic  effects  of  Fear,  and  consequeutly,  who  woqM 
dare  to  make  use  of  it,  as  a  curative  agent  f  " 


SectioQ  II.— Importance  of  Arouiin^  the  Patient'!  WilL 

The  power  of  the  Will  in  rcsititing  disease  apart  from  the 
influence  of  the  Imagination  or  the  concentration  of  the  Atten- 
tion, ia  u&queatioDable.  "Ob,  if  I  could  onoc  make  a  resolution, 
and  dctermiuc  to  be  well  I "  exclaimed  the  G«.-rmau  physiciaa 
WaldcrBtoin. 

The  poet  Churchill  said — 

"Tli*ture«  n-A  to  healUi,  my  what  they  wjH, 
Ii  ncvor  to  mjipote  w*  nlmll  bo  II! : 
M™t  of  th<M<<  c»iU  ^te  |jtn>r  mortnln  know 
Fmin  docCon  and  imagination  flaw." 

It  is  a  pity,  however,  that  wb  have  to  confesa  that  the  poet  died 
at  the  early  age  of  thirty-four  (of  fever).  We  must  conclude  tbat 
his  dissipated  life  neutralized  the  good  effects  likely  to  result 
from  supposing  that  he  should  not  be  ill. 

At  a  »hnce  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Medicine  of  Paris,  Dr. 
BartW-leniy  expressed  his  conviction  that  tlie  symptoms  of  hydro- 
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plhobift  in  man  were  mainly  due  to  the  ima^nation  and  irritnbiltty 
of  the  patient.     In  proof  of  thii?  hf*  adduced  hia  own  ca«e.     Ue_ 
had  introduced  his  finger  into  the  throat  of  a  mnd  dog,  and  drcw^ 
it  ont  covered  with  frothy  »aliva;  in  drying  it  he  observed  tliat 
he  had  a  slight  excoriation  on  his  tiuger.     He  lightly  cauterixod 
it,  but  ten  dayn  af\er,  he  experienced  a  sense  of  constriction  about 
the  tliroat.    Ue  felt  alarmed;    tlie  difficulty  of  swallowing  ii 
cre«aed  until  he  could  not  drink  nnything,  and  the  sight  of  wnt 
CAOted  spiwins.     The  Will,  however,  watt  strongly  exercised,  anc 
nt  last  gained  the  day ;  the  symptoms  gradually  abated,  and  it 
about  ft  week  he  woe  well  (Ix.  p.  140). 

An  event  iu  the  life  of  Andrew  Crosse,  the  el(!i:trician,  illu»-1 
tratc«  in  n  striking  manner  the  powt-r  of  the  Will  over  threatened 
diseaw,  the  symptoms  in  his  case  being  those  of  hydrophobia. 
It  would  seem  to  illu«trule  the  force  of  this  influence,  not  only 
directly  over  the  incipient  irregular  action  of  certain  mot 
nerves  and  muscleu,  by  forcing  them  into  healthy  oxercisc,  but 
over  the  automatic  uction  of  the  cerebrum  itself,  by  resolutcl] 
arrctitiiig  the  train  of  ideas  which  have  bcAu  excited.     If  "an  ; 
of  the  Will  frequently  excit**  such  changes  in  the  brain  as  tfl 
arrest  an  incipient  paroxysm  of  angina  pectoris  or  epilepey,"' 
(Laycock),  there  seems  no  reaaon  why  it  should  not  exert  the 
same  influence  over  the  symptoms  present  iu  this  cam. 

Mr.  Crosse  was  severely  bitten  by  a  cat,  which  died  the  nunc 
day  hydrophobic.     Ue  appears  to  have  thought  little  of  the  cir 
oamstance,  and  woe  certainly  not  nervous  or  imaginative  in 
gord  to  it.    Three  mouths,  however,  after  iiu  had  received  tlM 
wound,  he  felt  one  morning  great  pain  in  his  arm,  accompanif 
by  extreme  thirst,     ile  cnllcd  for  a  glut  of  water.    The  sequel 
will  be  bMt  told  in  his  own  words:     "At  the  instant  tluit  I  was 
about  to  raise  the  tumbler  to  my  lips,  a  ittrong  spasm  shot  across 
my  throat:  immedialoly  the  torrible  conviction  came  to  my  min^H 
that  I  was  about  to  fall  a  \-ivliui  lo  hydrophobia,  the  oonutquenco 
of  the  bito  that  I  had  received  from  the  cat.    The  agony  of  mind.  ^ 
I  endured  for  one  hour  is  indc«cribable;  the  contemplation  oS 
Buch  a  horrible  death — death  from  hydrophobia — was  almost  in- 
supportable ;  the  torments  of  hell  itself  could  not  have  sarpassec 
what  I  sufl'ered.     The  pain,  wliieh  had  first  commenced  iu 
hand,  passed  up  to  the  elbow,  and  from  thoncc  to  the  should* 
threatening  to  extend.     I  felt  all  humim  aid  was  useless, 
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believed  tbat  T  muAt  die.  At  lenf^h  T  befcan  to  reflect  upon  my 
oonditiou.  I  said  to  inyself,  eitlior  I  ahall  die  or  I  shall  not:  if  I 
do,  it  will  ODly  be  a  similar  fale  which  many  have  suffered,  and 
many  moro  numt  xuft'er,  and  I  must  bear  it  like  a  man  ;  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  there-  is  auy  hope  of  my  life,  my  only  chance  is  iu 
SQioruoniiig  my  utmost  resolution,  defyinji^  the  attack,  and  ex* 
ertins  wcry  effort  of  my  miud.  Accordingly,  feeling  that  physical 
OH  wull  as  mental  exertion  was  nccceftary,  I  took  my  gnn,  ohoul- 
dcred  it.  and  went  out  for  tlie  purpose  of  shooting,  my  arm  aching 
the  while  intolerably.  I  met  with  no  sport,  but  /  tcaiked  the  ichoU 
afltmoon,  <xerliiig,  at  every  sfrjt  J  went,  a  strong  maxttd  effort  agamsi 
the  disease.  When  I  returucd  to  the  house  I  was  decidedly  betler; 
I  was  able  to  eiit  t!Omc  dinner,  and  drniik  water  as  usual.  The 
next  morning  the  aching  pain  had  gone  down  to  my  elbow,  tlie 
foUoning  it  went  down  to  the  wrist,  and  t]je  third  day  left 
me  altogether.  I  mentioned  the  circumstance  to  Br.  Kiuglake, 
and  he  said  he  certainly  considered  that  I  had  had  an  attack  of 
hydrophobia,  which  would  possibly  have  provt-d  fatal  had  I  not 
struggled  against  it  by  a  strong  effort  of  mind"  {Memoirs  of 
Andrew  Crosse,  p.  Vlh). 

In  hy.'«tcria,  the  infinencc  of  the  Will  iwius  the  reflex  action  of 
voluntary  musclei^  is  constantly  seen.  Mr.  Skey  recordp  the  caae 
of  a  young  lady  of  i>ixteeii,  who  for  many  months  had  been  suf- 
fering from  inversion  of  the  leit  foot,  which  was  twisted  at  right 
angles  with  the  other,  and  was  treated  by  orthopiedic  surgeons 
with  an  elaborate  apparatus  of  e.p]ints.  Neither  they  nor  Mr. 
Skey  (though  he  recognised  tJie  nature  of  the  affection)  succeeded 
in  curing  it.  Psychical  agcut«,  however,  effected  a  cure  in  a  few 
minutOM.  She  willed  to  use  her  foot  like  other  people,  and  she 
did.  "6he  accompanied  her  family  to  a  ball,  her  foot,  as  she 
entered  tlie  bull-room,  being  not  yet  restored  to  iti;  normal  posi- 
tion. She  was  invited  to  dance,  and  under  this  novel  excitement 
she  stood  up,  and  to  the  astonitthment  of  her  family,  she  danced 
the  whole  evening,  having  almost  suddenly  recovered  the  healthy, 
muscular  action  of  the  limb.  8he  came  to  see  me,"  adds  Mr. 
Skey,  "two  days  afterwards.  She  walked  perfectly  well  into  my 
room,  and  paced  the  room  backwanb  and  forwaida  with  great 
delight.  The  actions  of  the  limb  were  thoroughly  restored,  and 
all  traces  of  the  previous  malady  had  disappeared  "  {xlv.,  October 
13, 1666).    Fortunately  no  quack  medicine  or  doctor  aroused  tbe 


Will  ill  this  ciwe;  fortunately,  not  only  b«<.-tiu»c  tliey  wouM  have 
had  the  credit  of  tlie  cure,  but  because  the  reality  of  the  disorder 
would  have  been  denied  by  those  who  have  still  to  leurn  that 
such  reeoverie»  are  poiwible,  and  that  it  i«  one  thing  to  udinit  the 
virtue  of  iuert  remediM,  aod  uQothur  thing  to  recognize  the.^ 
secret  of  tJieir  frequent  auccw*.  H 

The  influence  of  the  Will  in  controlling  diitcaM  has  ulruudy 
been  ineidcnially  referred  to  in  th«  caae  of  Irnng.  His  own  ac- 
count of  an  attack  of  cholera  may  bo  made  use  of  advantageously 
here.'  During  the  invasion  of  the  cholera  in  1832,  he  was  "aeized 
with  what  wa«  in  all  appearance,  and  to  the  conviction  of  medical 
m«D  when  described  to  them,  that  disease  which  bae  proved  so 
fiitnl  to  80  many  of  our  tcllow  creatures."'  He  had  risen  in  j>er- 
foct  health  at  his  usual  early  hour.  By  breakfast  time  he  bad 
bccomo  very  cold,  and  was  laboring  under  severe  pun.  Ilis  ap- 
pearance shocked  hi«  fnends.  Vomiting  succeeded,  and  wringing 
or  gnawing  pains,'  and  being  bo  weak  tJiat  he  could  not  sit  up, 
he  lay  on  the  bed  wrapped  in  blankets  till  be  had  to  set  out  to 
prcuch,  at  half  past  eleven.  It  appears  that  he  had  a  little  brandy 
and  arrowroot,  but  felt  no  better.  With  sunken  eyes,  pallid 
cheeka,  and  an  altogether  ghastly  appearance,  he  tottered  to  the 
church,  a  (jiiarter  of  a  mile  distant,  and  found  another  minister 
officiating  for  him.  Tie  was  tempted  to  shrink  back,  but  sum- 
moned resolution  to  tell  his  beadle  to  go  into  the  pulpit  and  in- 
form him  that  he  would  shortly  take  his  place.  In  the  mean 
time,  he  stretched  himoelf  on  three  chair.i  in  the  vestry  before 
the  tire.  "  Even  as  I  shifted  my  position  I  endured  much  suf- 
fering, and  was  almot^t  involuntarily  impelled  to  draw  up  my 
limbs  in  order  to  keep  the  pain  under.  Nevertlieless,  when  I 
stood  up  to  attire  myself  for  the  pulpit,  and  went  forward  to 
Moend  tlie  jiulpit  stairs,  tlic  pain  seemed  to  leave  me."  His  sight 
was  dim,  \m  bead  swam,  ho  breathed  with  diflioulty,  he  laid  hold 
of  the  pulpit  sides  and  looked  wistftilly  about,  wondering  what 
would  befall  him.  The  crisis  oame.  "That  instant  n  cold  sweat, 
ehill  as  the  hand  of  death,  broke  out  all  over  my  body,  and  stood 
in  largo  drops  upon  my  forehead  and  hands.    From  that  moment 


>  It  tlimikl  he  oliKrt«i]  that  he  hi^ld  uid  prekdicd  that  divMiu-  !*  «{&,  wul  that 
ao  Mi«  with  (With  need  ur  ouf  ht  U>  jiM  U  il. 

*  AoMdical  riicod  infurtiu  me  lhttt,lo  hU  knuwrlnl^,  Irving  labnml  iind«r  MtwtrJ 
dlanliiM,  utd  thu  bu  ttaW  at  one  time  vu  llial  of  (Ungcroiu  colIapM, 
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I  seemed  to  b«  strengthened."  He  preached  upwards  of  an  honr 
with  more  uuctiou  thau  he  had  ever  done  before.  After  the  ser- 
vice he  walked  home,  eating  little  or  nothing.  Yet  he  preached 
in  the  evt-utng  in  a  crowded  schoolroom,  and  next  morning  rose 
before  thu  <e\ia  to  pursue,  "witli  ronvwed  strength,"  what  he  r^ 
gardod  as  his  course  uf  duty.  The  narrative,  \ln.  OlipbanC  SQ^ 
pecta,  may  cause  tomu  to  smile,  hut  it  is  impossible  not  to  admire 
so  rcAolute  though  inistukcu  u  man  {The  Life  of  ISJward  hvu^, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  809-13). 


Section  in. — Syitematio  Excitement  of  a  definite  Expectation  or  Hop*, 
in  regard  to  the  benefioial  Action  of  totally  inert  Snbstancee. 

"We  may  in  a  dofinito  manaer  excite  Hope,  and  direct  it  in  a 
particular  •.'hiitinel,  hy  leading  the  putient  tt>  oxpeet  a  certAin  re- 
sult from  drugs  in  which  he  hue  faith,  but  which  arc  (ofci%  inert. 

That  this  course  may  be  syBteniaticully  and  successfully  pur- 
sued, the  cases  which  follow  prove : 

M.  Lisle,  who  has,  among  French  physicians,  especially  rco^- 
nized  the  importance  of  acting  upon  the  Imagination,  making  it, 
as  he  expreaaes  himself,  "un  levier  puissant,  plus  pr^cieux  4]uv 
tous  voa  rem&des,"  but  who  declares  he  ia  not  nble  to  explain 
why  it  is  so  potent  an  agent,'  adopts  the  plan  of  treating  some  of 
his  cases  by  pills  composed  of  nothing  more  potent  than  bread 
crumb,  and  tlie  ronults  are  what  might  be  expected  from  the  facts 
contained  in  this  work.  Of  these  pills,  covered  with  silver  leal", 
he  has  two  sets;  the  boxes  containing  one  set  labelled  "Pilules 
Argent6eRanti-norveuses,"and  the  others  "Purgatives."  He  had 
in  his  establi Aliment  a  hypochondriac  who  believed  himself  to 
be  the  victim  of  obstinate  contitipation,  although  in  point  of  fact 
the  bowels  were  regular.  Of  purgatives  he  had  taken  every 
form,  but,  he  affirmed,  witliout  any  result.  Dr.  Lisle  refused  to 
give  him  any  medicine,  and  was  in  consequence  inocesautly  im- 
portunerl,  and  even  abuevd  by  his  patient.  At  laet,  one  day, 
wearied  out,  he  professed  to  yield  to  his  solicitations,  and  told 
him  he  was  about  to  give  him  the  most  violent  purgative  be 

'  "T  ftKi  notGannaD  i.>r  roctaph.vtiuisn  «nuugb  lo  VMitun  SDh>  thiaolfoura  region, 
1  prefer  fraakty  tonrcuins  my  i|[oonoce,  Mid  even  that  I  only  knoir  tliBt  I  know 
nothtii^  nl>i>iit  Ic.  Tbo  TiiQt  stares  ma  In  the  fou#,  patent  Hud  iciJitpuulik,  kikI  limt 
suffioea  me." 
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knew,  anS  that  U  would  ccrtAitily  render  him  very  ill.  WiUi  the] 
greatest  delight  he  obeyed  Dr.  Ltele's  orders  to  Ukc  livo  of  tha 
pilU  from  hi^  "purgative"  box.  an  iiitcn'ul  of  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  being  Allowed  between  citcli.  After  the  third  do#«  the  pa-] 
tient  wa8  well  purged,  and  within  seven  hours  the  bowels  werftj 
acted  upon  more  than  twenty  times.  He  wui^  jubilant  M  the  8UC-a 
veesful  operation  of  this  now  purgative,  but  wait  almost  in  A  atatftl 
of  oollapeo  with  the  attack,  which,  Dr.  Lisle  *&y*,  be  can  only 
compare  "A  uuc  attaquo  do  cholerine  dos  plus  inteuses."  How-^^ 
ever,  this  proved  to  be  a  crisis  in  th«  patient's  history,  and  th«^| 
commonocmcnt  of  his  recovery  from  Delusional  Insanity  (L'  Union  ^ 
MMcale,  Ociobtr  23. 1861).  J 

The  following  series  of  coses  from   Tlie  British  and  Fort^^M 
Medical  Rtriew,  Junuury,  1847,  was  communicatotl  by  a  naval 
Kurgeou,  whom  the  i-ditor,  Sir  John  Forbos,  cburactcriiui^  as  aa 
officer  of  long  standing  and  nmch  experience,  whose  aarac  and      , 
high  character  were  known  to  bim.  ^| 

"A  very  intelligent  officer  had  Buffered  for  some  year*  from^^ 
violent  attacks  of  cramp  in  the  stomach.  He  had  triotl  almost  i 
all  tlie  remedies  usually  recommended  tor  the  relief  of  tbie  dis-  ^| 
tressing  affection;  and  for  a  short  period  prior  to  coming  under  ^t 
care,  the  trianitrate  of  bismuth  liail  been  atteiiiled  with  the  beat  ^j 
resnlts.  The  attacks  came  on  about  onc«  in  three  weeks,  or  from^| 
that  to  a  month,  unless  when  any  unusual  exposure  brought  tliem  ^^ 
on  more  frequently.  As  bittmuth  had  been  so  useful,  it,  of  couree,  ^^ 
was  continned;  but  notwithstanding  that  it  was  increased  to  the^| 
largest  dose  that  its  poisonous  qualities  would  justify,  it  soon  Io«it  ~ 
its  e^ot.  Sedatives  were  again  applied  to;  but  the  relief  afforded 
by  these  was  only  partial,  while  their  effect  on  the  general  system  ! 
waa  evidently  very  prejudicial.  On  one  occasion,  while  greatly' 
suffering  from  the  effect  of  some  preparation  of  opium,  given  forj 
the  relief  of  these  spasms,  he  wa^i  told  tliat  on  the  next  attack  he. I 
would  be  put  under  a  medicine  which  was  generally  believed  to] 
be  moat  effective,  but  which  wiis  rarely  used  on  account  of  ita  i 
dangerous  qualities,  but  that,  notwithstanding  tl)ei<e,  it  ehould 
be  tried  provided  he  gave  his  assent.  This  he  did  willingly. 
Accordingly,  on  the  first  attack  after  this,  a  powder  containing 
four  grains  offfroioid  biscuit  was  adniinislered  every  seven  mioutet,^ 
while  the  greatest  anxiety  was  expressed  (within  the  hearing  of 
the  party),  lest  too  much  should  be  given.    The  fourth  d( 
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cnus«d  an  entire  cessation  of  pain.  nalf><lrachro  dosee  of  bis- 
muth bad  never  procured  the  same  relief  id  lesethan  three  hours. 
Pop  four  successive  times  did  the  same  kind  of  attack  recur,  and 
four  times  was  it  met  by  the  same  remedy,  and  u-ith  like  success ! 
After  this  mr  patient  was  ordered  to  join  another  ship  on  a 
different  station." 

In  the  next  case,  treated  by  the  same  medical  man,  constipa- 
tion was  relieved  by  the  psycliical  method. 

"A  seaman  had  suffered  from  four  successive  attacks  of  con- 
fltipation.  So  far  aa  could  be  detected,  there  was  no  organic 
diseaae  to  account  for  its  occurrence.  The  symptom*"  were  such 
as  usually  follow  protracted  constipation  of  thi?  liowels;  and  on 
all  four  occasions  large  and  repeated  doses  of  the  strongest  purga- 
tives (croton  oil  included),  powerful  encmata,  cold  affusion,  and 
hot  baths  had  all  been  required  to  be  persevered  in  to  procure 
relief.  On  the  Rtih  attack,  he  was  put  under  grs.  ij  of  bread  < 
pill  every  seven  minute.^;  much  anxiety  being,  of  course,  ex- 
pressed to  guard  against  nny  over-dose,  as  well  as  to  watch  the 
effect  of  what  was  tiius  given.  Within  two  hours  he  hecatne 
sick  {one  of  the  st/mpfoms  expected  from  the  medicine),  and  hia  bowels  j 
wei-e  freely  open  almost  immediately  after;  uor  did  they  agun.] 
become  constipated  so  fur  as  I  am  aware." 

Severe  gastric  and  intestinal  pain  wa«  removed  in  the  following 
interesting  ca«o  hy  a  like  uppoal  to  the  Imagiuatton,  and  is  graph- 
ically duscribed  by  the  sauiL-  hnud: 

"  In  July,  1845,  the  company  of  H.  M.  S. wore  attacked 

with  nn  epidemic  bowel  complaint,  terminating  in  lumple  diofw, 
rhu.-a  iu  nomc,  but  going  on  to  dyeontcry  in  many.     In  every  ODB^ 
of  the  latter  caswf,  tapeworms  (whether  a  cause  or  merely  an 
effect  I  am  unubk-  us  yet  to  divine)  showed  tlu-mselves.     Amongst, 
othure  who  suffered -was  II,  U — ,  a  firHt-claas  potty  officer,  who 
hud  but  a  mild  attack  of  dysentery,  but  who  was  much  dietr««8ed 
towards  the  latter  part  of  his  attack  by  tapeworm  appearing  in 
considerable  quantities.    As  the  dysenteric  symptoms  disappeared, 
these  worms  were  attempted  to  he  dislodged  hy  every  means  that 
could  be  devised,  and  for  a  time  it  was  supposed  these  means  had  j 
been  sucee^ful ;  but,  as  I  feared,  at  too  great  a  sacrifice,  seeing' 
the  pain  arising  (as  I  fancied)  from  the  large  doses  of  powerfid 
medicine  -lecessary  to  effect  this  difficult  object,  continued  aroand 
the  pyloric  orifice  of  the  stomach  and  upper  portion  of  the  email 


intetitines  to  he  meet  distressing,  Coanter-irritattons  w«rc  ap- 
plied until  the  skin  became  callone,  eedatjves  administered  until 
the  man's  senses  became  muddled,  but  no  course  of  treatment 
seemed  to  afford  the  least  relief.  This  heing  ao,  I  determined  to 
try  ibe  effect  of  mental  influence.  Stating  to  him,  as  I  did  to 
the  other  men,  that  bis  disease  was  most  obstinate,  so  was  it 
neccsfiwry  to  have  recourse  to  desperate  means  to  relieve  it ;  that, 
with  his  sanction,  I  would  therefore  put  him  under  a  medicine 
wbicb  it  was  most  necesfiary  to  watch  with  the  greatest  attention, 
lest  its  effects  should  prove  most  pr^udicial,  perhaps  fatal,  etc. 
fiariiig  by  these  statements  made  an  impression,  it  became  ncc< 
esAary  to  keep  it  np.  This  was  done  by  repeated  visits  at  all 
botirs  of  the  day  and  night,  and  by  expressing  on  these  occasions 
the  most  intense  anxiety  as  to  the  effect  of  the  very  powerful  and 
dangerous  mcdicamcuts.  This  was  not  a  case  in  wbicli  a  suddt^n 
efiect  could  be  expected  to  be  produced,  whatever  might  be  the 
DicADS  employed.  Symptoms  of  disease  existed  which  bore  too 
close  a  rettcmbtancc  to  those  of  an  organic  order  to  admit  of  hope 
of  a  sudden,  if  even  of  tardy,  relief.  Hence  the  pills  {bread,  of 
coarse)  were  given  every  sixth  hour  only.  Within  twenty-four 
hours  the  mau's  sufferings  were  decidedly  Iobk,  Within  four 
days  he  was  almost  free  from  pain.  On  the  sixth  day  he  was 
quito  so,  bie  pilltt  were  omitted,  and  at  the  end  of  a  fortnight  he 
was  again  at  duty  with  a  clear  eye,  a  healthy  skin,  and  was  rap- 
idly regaining  his  flesh.  Here,  as  in  most  casus  whore  tliis 
method  has  boeii  tried,  the  diet  and  drink  have  been  left  imre- 
stricted.  Occasionally,  however,  it  became  necessary  to  taboo 
some  article,  lest  its  toming  in  contact  with  the  rcnjedy  might 
prove  most  destructive;  in  other  words,  articles  are  occasionally 
forbidden  when  the  mind  seems  to  be  inclined  to  lose  sight  of 
what  must  be  made  the  uU-important  subject  of  thought  by  night 
and  day.  The  wonderful  improvement  in  this  man's  state  was 
frequently  commented  on  by  both  officers  and  men,  who,  of 
course,  were,  and  sttU  are,  as  little  acquainted  with  the  meao^ 
employed  as  the  patient  himself  was.  ■ 

'*  It  may  be  said  this  case,  as  here  given,  goes  for  nothing,  in 
BO  far  as  it  docs  not  show  that  the  pains  were  anything  but  casual; 
in  which  case  any  other  mode  of  treatment,  or  very  likely  no 
mode  at  all,  would  have  been  equally  successful;  or  it  may  be, 
again,  as  it  has  before  been  said,  that  it  was  altogether  feigned. 
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and  that  the  comioaDdiDg  officer  would  have  made  a  bett«r  and 
quicker  cure.  I  think  not;  for  the  following  reasoriH :  the  man's 
flesh  had  wasted ;  his  eye  became  sunken  ;  his  skin  sickly  in  bue, 
as  welt  as  in  feeling :  his  sleep,  when  he  liad  any,  was  of  tlie  most 
disturbed  character.  But,  more  than  all,  the  pain  after  Home 
weeks  returned,  and  the  other  bad  symptoms  followed  ia  itH 
wake ;  i/el  both  it  and  thof  mere  again  rtHeved  a  second  time  by  the.  aeaar 
mtxaw.  While  suffering  from  a  third  attack,  he  was  sent  to  the 
Royal  Naval  Hospital  at  Malta,  and  then,  after  much  suflering, 
he  brought  up  hj-  vomiting  u  portion  of  the  mucous  membrane 
of  one  of  the  small  intestines,  distinctly  marked  by  two,  at  least, 
of  the  valvulfe  conniventes.  I  am  assured  by  one  of  the  officers 
of  the  establishment  that  he  most  carefully  examined  this  (jected 
matter,  and  that  its  characters  were  ao  marked  that  there  could 
be  no  room  for  a  doubt  as  to  what  it  was.  This  being  so,  we 
have  pretty  clear  proof  that  disease  existed  long  before  this  itlougti 
was  thrown  off;  and  that  even  this  organic  disease  was  suspended, 
on  two  occasions,  by  mental  influence  only." 

Sir  John  Forbes  conchided  his  celebrated  article  on  "Young 
Physic  "  in  the  British  and  Foreign  Mfdieai  Seviete  (Januarj-,  1846), 
with  n  dozen  suggciitione  for  medical  practice,  oae  of  which  was 
"  To  encourage  the  administration  of  simple,  feeble,  or  oUogelher 
p(nocrlf43,  nou-perturbing  medicines,  in  all  cases  in  which  drugs 
are  prescribed,  prv  fomu'iy  for  the  sati.i/{ictio7i  of  the  patient's  mittdj 
and  not  with  the  view  of  producing  any  direct  remedial  effecL" 
Whether  his  advice  has  been  adopted  to  the  extent  which  it  de- 
serves may  well  bo  doubted.  Notbiiig  can  justi^  asserting  what 
is  not  true  in  order  to  gain  the  patient's  confidence — a  course 
adopted  in  A^omc  of  the  forcgoi  ng  cases — but  this  forms  no  essential 
part  of  the  method  of  trcutmeut  now  referred  to.  At  the  same 
time  it  is  liable  tot  degeneration  into  it  See  observations  on  page 
126  of  this  work. 


Seetion  17.— Systematic  Dirwtion  of  the  Attention  to  a  Particnlar 
Rfl^on  of  th«  Body. 

The  Attention  may  be  detitiitely  directed  to  the  part  affected, 
accompanied  by  the  expectation  of  a  certain  result,  without  the 
administration  of  inert  drugs. 

Dr.    Carpenter  gives  several  cases  which  well  illustrate  this 
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(nethod.  A  gentleman,  Mimewbat  bypochoudriacal,  required  a 
daily  aperient,  being  costive  from  eeilentary  pursuits.  Wlien 
medicine  lost  its  effect,  he  applied  to  a  medical  man  for  a'lvioe, 
who,  acating  bis  patient  before  bim  with  the  abdomen  uncovered, 
requested  bim  to  direct  his  attention  exclusively  to  the  seneatioos 
he  experienced  in  that  region,  acting  upon  his  Expectation  by 
asauring  him  that  the  demred  action  of  the  bowels  would  be  se- 
cured, and  pointing  with  his  finger  along  the  cour^te  of  the  arch 
of  the  colon  and  amall  intestines,  so  that  his  current  of  thought 
might  pursue  that  direction.  The  expenment  vei^'  shortly  suc- 
ceeded, *' and  for  some  time  after  the  bowels  continued  to  act 
freely  without  medicine."  It  may  be  added  in  illustration  of  the 
same  principle,  though  the  case  \vz»  not  therapeutic  in  character, 
that  a  lecturer  was  put  to  great  inconvenience  on  one  occasion  by 
the  threatened  action  of  the  bowels  during  the  lecture.  His  Will 
triaiDphed;  but  ever  afterwards  he  was  troubled  in  the  same  way 
when  he  went  to  the  same  lecture-room,  whatever  precaution  he 
might  take,  but  not  when  he  lectured  elsewhere  (%'iii.  p.  953). 

Although  it  is  well  known  that  powerful  emotions  act  strongly 
upon  the  uterine  functions,  it  is  not  so  well  understood  hoiv 
marked  uu  iufluruce  an  iutelloctual  faculty,  in  the  form  of  von- 
contratod  Attention,  exerta  over  them.  A  striking  case  is  re- 
[>orted  by  Mr.  Braid,  which  illuBtratos  thin  fact  very  clearly.  The 
efiect  took  place,  moreover,  in  a  state  of  the  system  not  rendered 
susceptible  at  the  time  by  his  sp&ciul  method.  lie  had  on  pre< 
vious  occunons  relieved  a  atato  of  amunorrhcEa  by  a  mixed 
method,  partly  hypnotic  and  partly  mental,  but  it  then  occurred 
to  him  that,  inasmuch  as  hu  attributed  bio  success  in  her  case 
entirely  to  fixed  mental  Attention  with  a  predominant  idea  (and 
&ith  in  the  result),  he  might  succeed  by  the  psychical  process 
alone,  without  sending  her  to  sleep — wide-awake,  in  fact.  He  tried 
the  experiment,  addressing  her  thus — "  Now,  keep  your  mind 
firmly  fixed  on  what  you  know  should  happen."  In  the  mean- 
while he  allowed  bis  own  will  to  be  passive,  and  read  a  book. 
At  the  expiration  of  eleven  minutes  the  experiment  ended,  and 
the  desired  result  took  place  within  that  period.  The  same  treat- 
ment was  adopted  when  required  on  subsequent  occasions,  and 
with  the  same  success,  with  one  exception,  on  which  it  is  not  Ic 
interesting  to  remark  that  the  failure  was  due  to  her  inability  to , 
fix  her  attention,  "from  having  been  put  out  of  the  way  ji 
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before  she  came  "  to  ^(r.  Braid,  and  not  expecting  that  the  oper*- 
tioa  [if  it  may  be  called  so)  would  succ««d.  To  tix  her  atlentioD 
thoroughly,  therefore,  it  became  necesaarjr  to  hj-pnotizc  bor.  and 
then  the  fHincdon  was  restored  (xxiii.  p.  9^>-6).  This  cam  «bowK 
tiie  value  of  Attention,  pure  and  oimple,  but  the  greater  power 
of  the  more  complete  peji'clio-phj'sical  method  about  to  bo  de- 
scribed (Section  V.). 


BectiOQ  V.~Combineil  Influence  of  arousing  certain  Mental  States,  and 
lightly  Touching  the  Affeoted  Fart. 

The  same  mcntiil  states  may  be  more  or  less  strongly  called 
into  action,  u»ai«tcd  by  a  direct  physical  action  upon  the  part. 
This  is  what  occur*  in  the  cmploymtnt  of  the  tractors,  a  very 
allowable  mode  of  treatment,  when  the  true  principle  at  work  ta 
rcwjgnizod.  The  Attention  ie  firat  directed  to  the  seat  of  disease, 
and  ifi  then  conveyed  from  it,  under  the  impresflion  that  the  pain 
or  other  morbid  seaaution  will  concurrently  pass  away,  and 
escape  at  the  extremity  of  the  limb  or  organ  affected.  Faith  is 
no  doubt  a  very  useful  adjuvant,  but  it  does  not  appear  to  be 
essential;  as  in  many  inetancea  the  operator  makes  no  appeal 
whatever  to  this  principle,  and  the  patient  doea  not  antlcipato 
benefit  from  the  treatment.  Lastly,  there  Is  the  local  traction,  aa 
unquestionable  influence,  although  merely  wooden  tractors  are 
employed,  and  one  which  has  been  too  much  overlooked  by  those 
who  attribute  the  Rucce&^  attending  trartonfim  entireiy  to  meatal 
agency.  It  is  dithcult  to  separate  these  complex  influeDoet,  bat 
it  is  clear  that  the  simple  passing  of  a  substance,  whether  it  be  a 
wooden  point  or  a  finger,  over  the  surface  of  a  sensitive  part  of 
the  body,  must  in  itself  exert  a  considerable  influence  over  it* 
capillary  circulation,  apart  from  its  action  in  fixing  the  Attention. 

I  have  before  me  a  large  number  of  eases  of  the  snccesaf^il 
treatment  of  disease  by  tractors,  both  metallic  and  wooden;  bat 
shall  only  select  a  few,  in  order  to  show  their  effect  It  is  suffi- 
cient to  maintain,  for  the  present  purpose,  that  part  of  the  result 
■was  due  to  mental  influence. 

At  tlie  time  when  the  metallic  tractors  of  Perkins  excited  so 
much  attention,  and  their  efficacy  was  attribnted  to  galvanism, 
Dra.  Haygarth  and  Falconer,  of  Bath,  selected  certain  patients 
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in  thf  Gcnerul  Hospital  for  their  experimenta,  employing  two 
wooden  tractors  of  nenrly  llie  wme  shape  as  those  med  b; . 
Porkina,  and  pftintod  8o  ns  to  re^itible  them  in  color. 

The  00808  chos«D  were  tliose  of  chronic  rheumatism — in  the 
ankle,  knee,  wrist,  and  hip.  One  nttribated  his  pain  to  gout. 
With  the  exception  of  the  hip  cnee,  the  joints  were  swollen,  and 
alt  had  been  ill  for  eevoral  months. 

"Of  five  palicnt«,  rII  except  one  assured  us  that  their  pains 
wore  relieved,  and  three  of  tlieni  tliat  Uiey  were  mnch  benefited  . 
by  the  first  application  of  the  remedy.  One  felt  his  knees  warmer, 
and  he  could  walk  much  better,  as  he  showed  us  witb  great  satis- 
faction. One  was  uuticr  for  nine  hours,  till  he  went  to  bed,  when 
the  i>ain  returned.  One  bad  n  tingling  eensntion  for  two  hoora. 
The  wooden  tractors  were  drawn  over  the  skin  so  as  to  touch 
it  in  tliu  t»lighti'Bt  umnner.  ^ueb  le  thu  wonderful  force  of  the 
Ima^nation.     [Tbia  rct^uires  some  modification.]  ■ 

"Next  day,  Juuuarj-  8tb,  the  truu  metallic  tractors  of  Mr. ^ 
Perkins  wore  employed  exactly  in  like  manner,  and  with  similar 
effects.  All  the  patients  were  in  some  measure,  but  not  more, 
relieved  by  the  second  application  except  one,  who  received  no 
benefit  from  the  former  operation,  and  was  not  a  proper  subject 
for  the  experiment,  having  no  existing  pain,  but  only  stiffiiees  of 
her  ankle.  They  felt  [as  they  fancied)  warmth,  but  in  no  degree 
greater  than  on  llie  former  day  "  (Ixxxiii.  p.  3). 

Dr.  11  —  adds,  "  if  any  person  would  perform  these  experi- 
ments, they  should  be  performed  in  dae  solemnity.  During  the 
proc«sis,  the  wonderful  cures  which  this  remedy  is  said  to  buvo 
performed,  ought  to  be  particularly  related.  Without  tboM 
indispensable  aids,  other  trials  will  not  prove  as  successful  as 
thofe  which  are  above  reported.  [This  is  by  no  means  certain.] 
The  whole  etfect  undoubtedly  depends  upon  the  imprce«ion  which 
can  be  made  upon  the  patient's  Imagination."  ! 

Mr.  Riclianl  Smith,  of  the  Bristol  Infirmary,  porsaed  thd  ex> 
periments  commenced  by  Dr.  Ilaygartli,  and  with  th«  folic 
results: 

'•  Hobert  Thomas,  ret.  43.  He  had  for  some  time  been  under 
the  care  oi  Dr.  Savill,  in  the  Bristol  Infirmary,  with  a  rheumatic 
affection  of  the  shoulder,  which  rendered  his  arm  perfectly  usolesa. 

"April  19. — IlHving  everything  in  readiness,  I  pawied  through 
the  ward,  and  (in  a  way  that  he  might  suspect  nothing)  questioned 
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him  reepeetinj;  hia  complaint.  T  then  told  him  that  I  had  an  in- 
strument in  my  pocket,  which  had  been  very  serviceable  to  many 
in  hia  state;  and  when  I  expl^ned  to  him  how  simple  it  was,  he 
consented  to  undergo  the  operation.  In  six  minutes  no  other 
effect  was  prodaced  than  a  warmth  apon  the  akin,  and  I  feared 
that  this  coup  d'essai  had  failed.  The  next  day,  however,  he  told 
me  that  '  he  had  received  so  much  benefit,  that  it  had  enabled 
him  to  lift  hia  hand  irom  hia  knee,  which  he  had  in  rain  several 
times  attempted  on  the  Monday  evening,  as  the  whole  ward 
witnessed.'  [The  tra<:tora  uaed  being  made  of  lead,  Mr.  Smith 
thought  it  better  to  substitute  for  the  future  two  wooden  ones.] 
Mr.  Burton  held  in  his  hand  a  ^top-watch,  whilst  Mr.  Lax  minuted 
the  effects  produced.  In  four  minutes  the  man  raised  his  band 
several  int^hes,  and  he  hatl  Inst  also  the  pain  in  his  sfaouldoFf 
usually  experienced  when  attempting  to  lilt  anxtliing.  He  coo* 
tinned  to  undergo  the  operation  daily,  and  with  progreasive  good 
effect;  for  on  the  2rith  he  could  touch  the  mantel-pieoe, 

"  On  the  27th,  two  common  iron  naiU,  disguised  with  sealing 
"WAX,  were  substituted  for  the  pieces  of  mabognny  before  used. 
In  three  minutes  he  felt  something  moving  from  hiei  arm  to  hiji 
hand,  and  soon  after,  he  touched  the  Board  of  Kulc«  which  hung 
a  foot  above  the  fireplace.  This  patient  at  loiigth  so  far  recovered 
that  he  could  carry  coals,  etc.,  and  uho  hir;  ann  ttufficicnlly  to 
asiuat  the  uurse;  yet,  previous  to  thi'  unn  of  the  spurious  tractors, 
he  could  no  more  lift  hiu  hand  from  hia  knee,  than  if  u  hundred- 
weight wore  upon  it,  or  a  nail  driven  through  it,  lut  he  declared 
in  the  presence  of  several  guntlcmen.  The  fume  of  this  case 
brought  upplioations  iu  ubuudunce. 

''Thomas  Ellis,  «  negro,  tixim  a  chronic  riieumaUsm  in  hie 
upper  and  lower  extremities,  had  been  incapable  of  walking 
without  support,  or  feeding  himself,  for  four  months.  He  came 
under  my  care  on  the  19th  of  April.  At  first  the  tractors  pro- 
duced no  effect  upon  his  thighs,  and  but  little  upon  his  arms. 
In  the  course  of  a  few  appliestioiis,  liowever,  he  began  to  move 
hiB  limbs  better,  and  his  nights  were  not  so  restless.  lie  cmn- 
plained  also  that  the  cicatrice  of  an  old  acald  upon  his  arm 
smarted  a  great  deal.  lie  now  began  to  mend  so  fast  tliat  he 
could  comb  his  hair  very  readily,  and  on  the  29tli  he  pat  on  his 
jacket  and  walked  across  the  waid  without  a  stick  or  the  least 
assistance.     In  the  course  of  this  case,  the  nails,  lead,  and  wood 
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were  ueed  alternate]}-:  but  thero  did  oot  appear  to  be  the  U 
difference  iu  the  result. 

'*  My  patiente  crowded  iu  upon  mc  eo  foet  that  I  had  uot  leisure 
to  bestow  more  tban  I'uur  or  five  luiuuteH  upou  eitcb;  yet  such 
etfectJi  were  producud  as  wvrv  itlmost  incredible.  It  usually  hap- 
pened that  the  akiu  was  euou  warmer,  aud  occasionally  dartia|jfl 
pains  were  produced,  which  sometimes  were  troublesome  loug; 
after  the  operation,  and  at  others  were  of  shorter  duration. 

**  John  Peacock,  a  patient  of  Dr.  New,  bud  been  affected  for 
four  months  with  a  weaknees  of  the  hip,  and  severe  rheumatic 
pains,  brought  on  by  working  to  a  damp  coal-pit.  At  first  tbe 
trac-tora  occasioned  considerable  pain,  and  very  restless  nights  (I 
ufle  bis  own  words),  but  after  a  few  trials  he  begun  to  sleep  un- 
usaally  well,  and  had  fewer  attacks  of  pain,  and  appeared  confi- 
deat  and  happy  in  the  idea  that  u  remedy  had  been  discovered 
for  hia  complaints.  ^^ 

"With  such  a  subject,  the  event  may  be  easily  anticipated.    Thia™ 
morning  he  came  to  thank  me  for  my  servtc«s,  and  he  was  always 
exceedingly  grateful  to  Mr.  Barton  and  Mr.  Gainsford,  who  opos 
rated  upon  him  in  my  absence.     I  cannot  help  mentioning  one 
ctrcuinatance  respecting  tbia  man.     He  came  to  me  one  day  com- 
plaining of  a  violent  settled  pain  in  his  forehead,  which  he  suidfl 
almoM  dietracted  hint,  and  requested  me  to  draw  it  out.     The 
piecM  of  mohognuy  were  drawn  gently  over  his  forehead  for  &, 
luinuto  and  a  half,  when  the  throbbing  began  to  abate,  and 
two  minuter  had  nearly  ceased.     In  about  three  or  four  minut 
thu  man  aro»w  from  the  chair,  saying, '  Uod  blew*  you,  sir,  now 
am  quite  ea«y.'     He  was  attacked  with  this  patu  only  once  aftei 
wards,  which  affected  his  vision  considerably,  but  it  was  removed 
as  easily  as  in  tlic  former  instance. 

"All  these  cattes  lunied  out  e<i  happily,  it  may  be  imagined 
that  they  are  itUeicd.  1  declare,  however,  that  they  are  tlic  tirst 
that  occur  in  the  Minute  Book ;  and  if  I  could  imagine  it  neoea- 
■ary  to  add  more,  tliere  arc  several  remaining  equally  successliil." 
Dr.  Uoygarth  gi%'cs  tlie  following : 

*'  Beiuamin  (juarmaii,  wbo  ho'l  received  but  little  benefit  froi 
juedicine,  wu«  obliged  for  kuoiv  time  to  hobble  upon  vrutche 
with  much  difficulty  and  in  groat  pain.     He  attributed  his  illne 
to  a  violent  cold,  caught  by  working  in  the  mud  on  u  piur 
dock-gates.    1  must  add,  however,  tluit  he  had  been  all  his  life  \ 
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plombep,  which  contribot«s,  perhaps,  not  a  litllc  to  his  indiBpoa- 
tion.  Upon  the  first  application  of  the  tractors  (which  were 
formed  &om  a  piece  of  bone)  to  his  thigh,  he  experieoced  a 
pricking  sensation;  in  a  few  minutes  ho  could  hardly  persuade 
himself  that  they  did  not  cut  him;  at  the  cud  of  the  operation  he 
conld  ufie  his  limba  more  freely,  but  complained  that  I  had  driven 
the  pain  into  his  knee.  He  waa  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Moncrieffb, 
who  wufi  present  when  Mr.  Lux  relieved  him,  in  a  few  minutes, 
of  a  pain  which  had  been  for  some  time  lixed  in  the  shoulder- 
blade.  Thia  man  recovered  considerably  the  use  of  his  lower 
extremities,  and  was  able  to  comb  bis  hair  easily,  which  the  atifl- 
ness  and  pain  in  his  shoulder  had  heretofore  prevented  him  from 
doing  "  (op.  cit J. 

Dr.  Alderson  adopted  the  same  course  of  treatment  in  the  In 
firmary  at  Hull,  witli  what  re§4ult  will  be  seen  in  the  following 
caae,  which  is  taken  from  the  same  work: 

"  Robert  Wood,  let.  67,  on  June  4th  was  operated  upon  «-ith 
(wooden)  tractors  for  a  rheumatic  affection  of  the  hip,  which  he 
haa  had  for  these  eight  months.  During  the  application  of  the 
tractors,  which  was  continued  for  seven  minutes,  no  efiecte  were 
produced,  except  a  protiise  perspiration,  and  a  general  tremor. 
On  ceawDg  the  application  of  the  tractors,  to  his  inexpressible 
joy,  and  our  satisfaction,  the  good  ctleets  of  our  labor  were  now 
produced  and  acknowledged;  for  be  voluntarily  assured  ub  that 
he  could  walk  with  perfect  ease,  that  he  had  tlie  entire  motion  ot 
the  joiiit,  and  that  he  was  tree  from  paiu.  To  use  his  own  words, 
'As  to  the  pun  I  have  now,  1  do  not  care  if  I  have  it  all  my  life; 
that  will  matter  nothing;  you  may  take  your  medicines,  I'll  have 
no  more  of  them.*  And  prior  to  big  leaving  the  Infirmary,  he 
remarked  how  very  warm  Ihoso  parts  were  where  the  tractors 
had  been  applied,  and  thou  walked  from  the  Intiruiar^-  to  hi^ 
own  house,  assuring  his  companion  that  he  could  very  well  walk 
to  Beverley. 

"  Juue  6th. — Walked  to  the  Infirmary  this  morning  with  very 
trifliDg  difficulty;  was  so  much  pleased  with  the  relief  or  rather 
cure  obtained  yesterday,  that,  to  use  his  own  words  again,  he  had 
very  joyfully  spread  abroad  the  intclligonce  to  his  acquaintance. 
Has  had  some  return  of  paiu  this  morning,  which,  however,  \vbs 
removed  by  another  application,  and  when  asked  how  he  felt, 
declared  'as  bonny  as  augh,'  and  then  marched  ofi'  with  a  counte* 
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nance  expreesire  of  his  gratitude  for  the  wonderful  relief  he  had 
obtained"  (op.  cit.). 

With  such  evidence  as  the  foregoing  of  the  advantage  arising! 
troia  the  employment  of  irooden  tractors,  we  may  safely  take  th«| 
alleged  success  attending  the  use  of  metallic  tractors  aR  a  fioct^ ] 
and  only  demur  to  the  mode  in  which  it  is  eicpiained.  The] 
reader  will  find  in  the  Autobiography  of  the  late  Mr.  John  Vint 
Ilall  (18Ci>)  many  remarkable  cases  recorded  to  prove  the  efKcncy 
of  tractorism.  Kven  were  his  veracity  not  as  unimpeachable  a»  ^ 
it  is,  there  would  be  no  reason  for  disputing  the  facts.  For  in*B 
stance,  take  the  two  following  cases: 

"Miss  D — ,  of  Hunton,  met  with  an  accident  six  years  agn  by 
a  fitU,  which  deprived  her  of  the  use  of  botli  her  hands,  so  that  i 
she  could  not  shut  either;  her  knuckles  were  also  much  swolleDw 
and  bard.  She  had  been  electrified  several  times,  and  had  be«a 
under  medical  treatment  several  years  without  obtaining  relief. 
She  came  to  my  house  this  morning,  and  on  perceiving  the  state 
of  her  hands  I  prevailed  on  her  to  allow  a  trial  of  the  truclors. 
The  swelling  and  stiltheiis  of  the  knuckles  were  reduced  in  tea 
minutes,  and  having  applied  the  tractors  twen^-six  mioutes 
each  hand  she  could  open  and  shut  them  with  perfect 
pressing  her  lingers  firmly  upon  the  fleshy  part  of  her  hand' 
(p.  171). 

"CoXTBAOTION   07   THE    HaNJ)   FROM    GonT. — Mr.    W.    R — ,    of 

Maid»tone,  hod  long  been  atHicted  with  very  severe  attacks  of 
gout,  which  frequently  disabled  him  in  his  hands  and  feet. 
About  four  months  ago,  hi8  hand  became  so  much  contracted 
tijat  he  has  not  been  able  to  close  it  to  the  present  time,  and  the 
attempt  to  do  8o  oocaeioned  severe  pain  in  the  back  of  the  hand, 
the  sldn  being  tense  and  hard.      At  his  particuhir  request  Ij 
applied  llie  tractors,  drawing  thorn  across  the  back  of  hit  hand, 
which  produced  a  st-tiHRtioti  of  great  warmth ;  he  then  endeavored 
to  close  his  hand,  which  occasioned  exquisite  pain,  and  he  waaj 
compelled  to  dusiift.     I  continued  drawing  the  tractors  over  thoM] 
purtu  where  the  pain  wa»  greatest,  varying  Ihe  application  ftoi 
the  bftck  of  the  knuckles  to  the  end  of  the  fingers.     The  skin  oal 
the  back  of  the  hand   at   length   became  soft,  and   in   twenty] 
minutes  from  the  commencement  of  the  operation  ho  could  open 
and  shut  his  band  firmly  without  producing  the  least  pain,  excej 
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on  the  knuckle  of  the  firitt  finger.  I  then  applied  the  tractors  a 
few  minutes  to  tlua  part  and  the  pain  entirely  subsided  "  (p.  154). 

It  IB  to  be  regretted  that  in  the  following  ease  of  lock-jaw  ao 
few  particulars  are  ^ven  to  enable  ns  to  judge  fiiirljr  of  its  true 
nature : 

""Mrs.  V — ,  a  poor  woman,  in  Whurf  Lane,  Maidatone,  wa« 
seized  with  locked-Jaw  four  days  ago,  and  continoed  in  a  moat 
deplorable  >!tate,  attended  by  n  physician  and  a  surgeon  till  this 
morning,  when  she  was  completely  cured  in  fifty  minutes  by  the 
application  of  the  traclon.  The  medical  gentlemen  ha*l  been 
exerting  themeelves  to  the  utmost,  in  the  kindest  manner,  and 
one  of  them  said  be  would  give  a  hundred  guineas,  if  he  could 
««ve  her  life.  This  gentleman  came  into  the  room  whilst  I  was 
in  the  act  of  using  the  tractors,  which  he  had  never  seen  before, 
but  kindly  said  they  should  certainly  have  a  &ir  ohanee,  and  he 
directed  me  where  to  apply  them  with  the  greatest  advantage. 
I  continued  the  operation  for  forty  minntoi  without  any  apparent 
benefit,  and  then  gi^nng  the  tractors  into  the  hands  of  the  sargeon, 
returned  to  my  own  house  awaiting  the  i-isue  of  their  fiirtber 
application.  In  aboat  twelve  minutes  the  eorgeon  (Mr.  S— } 
came  breathless  with  haste  and  delight  to  inform  me  that  he  fand 
himself  continued  the  use  of  tlie  tractors,  only  ten  minutes,  when 
the  poor  creature  opened  her  mouth.  Mr.  S—  was  so  Ailly  utis- 
fiod  of  the  cfilcacy  of  the  tractors  tlint  he  immodintety  purchased 
a  pair  for  his  own  use.  Mr.  B —  writes, 'tlie  cns«  ii«  yours,  the 
suggestion  was  yours;  I  merely  continued  the  employment  of  th« 
meuHure  from  the  apparent  hopelessness  of  medical  means  in  re- 
lieving the  distressing  complaint.  Although  previously  to  the 
employment  of  the  tractors,  I  bad  utterly  given  up  tlic  idea  of 
saving  my  poor  patient;  although  I  feared  medicine  would  prove 
wholly  inofHcacious,  yet  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  certain 
death  would  have  bvcn  the  re«ult;  but  I  do  not  for  u  luomeat 
mean  to  impeftch  the  effect  of  the  tractors  in  this  caso.  I  fed 
conviction  that  thoy  produced  the  euro'"  (p,  162). 
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With  regard  to  the  experiments  made  by  Dr.  Haygarth 
others  with  wooden   tractors,  it  can  hardly  fail  to  suqiriao  the' 
reader  that  theee  oheorvors  were  content  to  atop  when  they  had 
proved  that  theae  iostrnments  were  as  potent  as  if  metallic 
They  had  relieved  their  patienta  by  something,  sooner  than  they 
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woald  otherwise  havo  b«on  rolicved;  luid  yot  it  never  seemed  to 
occur  to  tlicm  to  oontitiue  the  pniolice.  Tlicy  csUed  tbie  some- 
chiug  "Imitgiiiatioti,"  diid  tliuught  Iftal  wim  quite  eufiicioot  to 
dispose  of  tlie  whole  eubject.  This  ix,  at  Icaet,  u  utonisbing  as 
tbai  the  public  should  believe  in,  and  allow  themselves  to  be 
cured  by,  the  metallic  tractors  of  Perkins  and  be  content  to  refer 
the  influence  to  galvanism.  If,  therefore,  any  medical  reader 
should  bu  disposed  to  say  that  there  is  no  use  in  recurring  to 
thv  exploded  method  ol  tnictori»m,  I  would  simply  ask  n'bether 
in  his  practice  he  turns  (he  same  principle  to  aoooant  in  any  other 
form?  If  not,  he  obviously  fails  to  employ  what  the  Bath  Iloe- 
pital  doctors  proved  to  be  a  very  potent  remedy. 


Section  TI.— Effeet  of  eicitiBg  cortaia  XMttal  Statu  (I)  under  con- 
ditiooc  in  which  an  influence  maf  pM*  u  alleged  from  A  to  B 
(Animal  Hag^etism  or  Meamemm) ;  (II.  t  under  condittona  in  which 
the  operation  of  this  Influence  i«  precluded,  or  is  not  alleged  by  the 
defenders  of  Animal  Hagnetiim  to  affect  the  results  >Brftidism>. 


I.  MUMBBIBM. 

If  the  trae  explanation  of  the  modiLi  operandi  of  Mesnieriam' 
is  to  be  found  only  in  Animal  Magnetism,  it  is  clear  that  it  does 

I  The  nulj  (ta|cn  o{  i)i«  mrainariR  nUilc,  no  wnll  dtaciiliod  bv  Aic«»lii  id  bU  gwn 
pcneo,  would  jirobalily  b*  nllowwl  b;  innnicriuls  lh«iiwelvM  t't  be  uojiable  of  induo- 
tirni  by  piyebo-phync*!  moaiu  nlrino.  ThU  d«cripli<»i  it  to  inlcnsling  tbnt  I 
append  ft:  " NcufbliaUl,  Feb.  33,  ISSfl,  I)«airoiia  to  linow  what  tu  think  of  Mw- 
morinn,  I  (br  \oag  (oiiKbl  an  •ipportunilj'  nf  mukiiiK  Mint;  cxperiairau  in  Kg&td  to 
ll  upon  mjMlf,  *o  w  ki  avoid  ih«  iloubu  which  artw  on  tba  nutim  of  the  •eautlont 
whicb  w«  bkre  beard  doMribnd  by  mcdiiorixed  p«i»OM.  U.  I>i»or  nod  Mr.  Town^ 
hvnd  (RaT.  Cbauncj  llara  Ttivrnfthonil,  A.U.)  urivod  b-an  wltli  tho  Evening 
Courier,  and  at  10  P.M.  Mr.  Tovrmlicad  comnieDCcd  openling  on  itiH,  WhilA  we 
tu  oppodte  to  on*  anotbcr,  he,  in  tbn  flnl  placv,  onl|'  took  hold  at  mv  hsndi  and 
looked  at  me  fixcdij.  1  wm  flniil}'  retulvvd  to  nrrivu  al  h  knuwUd^  ot  tbo  uuth, 
whairver  it  miicbt  be;  and,  tberabrc,  the  moniDnt  1  law  bim  endeavor  to  oicrt 
an  action  upon  tno,  I  ellentlf  addreeMd  the  Auibiir  'if  all  Ihingi,  bmMcbliig  Ilini 
to  gifi'  mc  p<>B-«r  lo  rrsiat  the  infliunft,  and  to  be  coiualeatJOiu  in  ragvd  to  myiclf 
aa  w^l  a*  In  rcpkrd  tu  tha  fact. 

"I  Uira  fixed  my  ejrea  upon  Mr.  Tuwnibend,  altontivH  tu  whalurer  puased.  I 
wnt  in  very  niitabln  clrcuTiuiUnoc*;  the  hour  WIdjc  curly,  and  one  in  which  I  wna 
In  the  habit  vt  ttudyiii);,  wan  fur  from  diapotiiig  nie  tii  4leep.  1  we*  Diillluientlj 
■DMlor  of  mywlf  to  eiperionca  tio  ctnolioo,  and  to  tepns  all  flighta  uf  iinaglDllioo, 
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not  properly  tall  under  our  consideration.     If  cures  of  disease 
are  performed  br  a  magnetic  inBuence  paaung  from  A  to  B.Uiey 

wm  If  I  bud  been  lac  adia ;  Noeoidinxlv,  it  wu  k  long  titiMi  bcforo  I  fblt  snj  ' 
eSM  ttom  the  pr«Muc«  i>f  Mr.  Townataead  cyppoilu  Bie.    Bowpver,  atUn  at  l«Mt  I 
ijuattcr  of  an  baur,  I  Mt  a  i«iii*ticin  of  t,  current  thnugli  bH  mj  limb*,  utd 
lliat  tiioniMit  aiy  «y«lli]ii  ^row  hwkvlnr.     I  iben  mw   Mr.  TowiwhMd  Mland 
bnoda  bL'fun-  mv  tytn,  u  if  h«  wvnr  about  to  plucgu  hin  iingcn  into  tben ;  Mid 
ibun  iiiade  ditlcrciit  cimul-ar  moTiimrntii  uciund  my  oym,  irhich  cauMd  my  ejMSt 
to  become  nlill  Limvicr,     1  bud  tlic  idftfc  tliat  be  wiu  cndnvoricg  U>  maki;  mo  do** 
my  AJTM,  niid  yal  it  wni  not  lu  if  KRie  onn  bod  thtotonod  my  eyca.  Rnd  ta  Iha 
w&kiag  >tal«,  I  had  oloetd  them  to  ptvrenf  liim ;  it  wu«  ftii  irrMittible  bcaTinen  of 
Ibo  lidi  which  oompdlod  ma  to  »but  tbom ;  and  by  degrcoi  I  (aund  I  bad  no  longatj 
the  power  of  IcMpIn^  them  open,  but  did  not  the  leM  niiiin  niy  CMueloLiiiieM  < 
what  WW  going  on  iir«vnd  mc,  lo  tbut  1  bf^&rd  M.  Doior  tptak  to  Hr.  TowtuhoD^^ 
nndentood  what  thoj  uld,  and  hrnn)   what  iiioitlcnii  titer  a«k«d  me,  jtui  u  If  ] 
hud  bwn  nviul(«,  but  I  Ijiid  nut  tb*r  puweruf  anawuring.     I  endeavorad,  in  Tkinfl 
iinvcml  tiiuR  liido  in,  and  when  1  lUcccodod,  I  pitrcolvnl  that  I  wa*  paxlbgmitof  lh>^ 
■late  of  torpur  iu  wliich  1  hiid  been,  and  which  wua  ntlber  ai;reealile  tlian  pninful. 

"Id  thi(  iCatc  I  heard  tbo  watchm«n  cry  ten  o'dook;  then  1  heard  It  >tHhe 
•  ^uuur  patti  bat  afterward*  1  fell  into  a  deeper  tlon)),  elibnuifh  I  nero'  entirdir 
lo*t  my  ocmtciotuncM.  It  appeared  to  me  that  Mr.  Towwbmid  wu  MideaTorln^  to 
put  me  tnto  »  sound  deep ;  my  movetnnntji  neemej  undnr  hit  owitrol,  for  1  wUbed 
ecnml  timw  to  cbangfi  the  puiUun  of  luy  amis,  but  bud  out  luffioinnt  power  to  do 
It.  or  OTcn  really  to  will  il ;  while  I  felt  tny  hc«d  corned  to  the  ri^t  or  left  ihouUw, 
and  backwardi  or  forward*,  without  wiihing  it,  and,  Indood.  in  apito  of  tba 
ance  which  I  endeavored  to  •h]ip(i«iT  -,  and  tbli  happened  »ev»ral  tiram. 

"1  espsrienccd  nt  tht-  time  a  fwlitig  of  gt««t  pinuure  in  giring  vay  to  th| 
attracUon  whicb  drafx<^  me  •omatimm  to  ono  fide,  torotillmH  tn  the  utber,  then  I 
kind  of  aurpriiie  on  fi^i-li'si'  mr  h«ud  fall  intu  Mr.  Townsbpud'a  band,  who  apptnnail 
to  me  for  tho  Bnt  time  to  bit  the  centra  of  attmction.     Tn  bit  inquiry  if  I  were  w«ll,  > 
and  what  I  felt,  I  found  1  cuuld  not  aotwer,  biil  I  Kinlled;  I  felt  tliat  my  feature* 
etpnnded  b  ipitc  of  my  tiautanco;  I  wn«  inwardly  confUwd  nt  oxpcriDnciQ^  ptea^j 
uie  from  en  inltueucu  whldi  wu  my*I«rioii»  to  me.     Fiom  thl»  mom«nl  I  wiihc 
to  nuko  and  wni  ivt  nt  my  c*>c,  and  yci,  on  Hr.  Townahend  niking  mo  whHhar  T^ 
wiahod  to  be  awakon*d,  I  mada  n  hi^italln^  movoroent  with  my  >>h<iii1dn«.     Hr. 
Townihend  then  repuntod   lome  frictioni  whiob   increatn!   my  sleep;   yet  I  wa 
alvnjn  concloUB  of  wbnl  wiw  piiuiing  around  mr,     Ilr  then  niJiad  me  If  I  wiibe 
to  bewme  lucid,  nt  tbc  nuiiiu  time  mutinuing,  aa  I  ft^It.  the  frictiona  trom  the  Iket 
to  the  armi.     1  then  cxpcHcncrd  nn  indf«cnbabln  sensation  of  delight,  and  tor  an 
inntant  aaw  before  (!>••  nyn  rif  duxxlin^  lighl,  irhich  inttautl}'  disappeared.     I  wa* 
thi^n  inwardly  aomiwIUl  at  tbli   ttatc   being  prolonKod ;  it  ftpixaurcd  |o  me  that 
enough  hod  been  done  with  me ;  I  wbhed  to  awake,  but  could  not.     Yet  when  3£r. 
Townabend  and  M.  Dnor  ipoke  1  benrd  them.     I  alio  heard  the  clock,  and  th«j 
watchman  cry,  but  1  did  iiut  know  whni  bimr  he  ortod.     Mr.  TownMieod  tlien  ; 
lentod  hii  wnkih  to  ihp,  and  lukud  if  1  i^outd  «ve  tba  time,  and  tf  I  could  lOO  hint, ' 
hut  I  cuuld  dliilnfuiah  U'lthinj^;   I  honrd  tbn  clock  Mrike  the  •)iiHKer,  but  could  Dot 
gel  out  of  my  ilwrpy  stntK.     Mr.  Towtishend  tben  woke  me  with  lome  rapid  trana- 
vene  movcmcnU  l><>m  the  middle  of  tho  face  outward*,  which  InstAntly  caused  my 
eye*  to  open,  and  Bl  tbi<  tame  ^me  I  got  up,  laying  to  him,  <  I  thank  you.'     It  wu 
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»re  not  (ns  hiu  already  been  intimated)  illu«tratioii8  of  tlic  influ- 
ence of  A's  Mind  upon  B'it  Body:  tlic  phenomena  with  which 
alone  we  are  now  uonoeruod.  If  I  assume  (as  moet  niedic-al  men 
would)  that  no  such  influence  exists,  and  use  the  cases  which 
Mesmerists  hnw  published,  as  examples  of  a  more  psyoho-pliysi- 
cal  power,  I  shall  he  charged  by  them  wiili  uot  oxcln<)iiig  n  pos* 
sibte  source  of  error.  On  the  other  band,  by  rejecting  these 
cases  I  lose  a  mass  of  evidence  which  otherwisu  fori'ibly  supports 
the  inlluence  of  mental  states  upon  mental  disease.  If  1  were  to 
refer,  in  this  chapter,  all  the  phenomena  induced  hy  mesmerists, 
to  the  monotony  of  sensory  iniprot^sioue  and  Kxpcctatton  I  might 
easily  All  it  with  successful  and  highly  important  euros  performed 
through  the  influeuce  of  tlie  Mind  upon  the  Body.'  And  if  I 
do  not  pursue  this  course  hero,  I  may,  at  any  rato,  ask  tboBO  who 
do  not  for  a  moment  doubt  tlint  tbcy  belong  to  the  aame  class  of 
facts  ns  those  dctAtled  under  Draidism,  to  give  thorn  that  atten- 
tion which  they  surely  deserve  from  this  point  of  view,  uo  less 
Uiau  if  tJiey  were  due  to  magnetism,  and  to  make  oso  of  thum 
under  some  form  of  psycho-theriipuutics,  whether  it  ho  through 
the  Imagination,  Attention,  or  Faith.  The  observations  on  this 
.Wbjcctby  Duguld  Stewart,  an  inipartialobserver  of  the  discussion 
fltrried  forward  in  his  day  with  so  much  acrimony,  are  bo  excel- 
lent that  they  will  hoar  repeating  here. 

"It  appears  to  mo,"  ho  aays,  "thut  the  general  eonclusiona 
established  by  Mesmer's  practice,  with  respect,  to  the  physical 
effects  of  the  principle  of  Imagination  (more  particularly  in  caeee 
where  they  cobptirated  together),  are  incomparably  more  curious 
than  if  he  had  actually  demonstrated  the  existenoe  of  his  boasted 


•  quart«  ]Mut  eleven  (about  ui  hour  hiring  etaprnd  hum  I  paned  into  the  nie«meric 
ftatc).  fin  (hen  t'^ld  me,  nad  M  Dmot  NpMUd  Oi»  ISffia  thing,  that  the  only 
ftat  vliloh  Iind  latitlled  thi>iii  thai  I  viu  in  a  itate  uf  nmnmic  il«vp,  won  the  facility 
with  which  my  h«nd  fnllawod  all  tho  movKinnnU  of  hi*  tinncl,  aIl)ioii)(h  he  dlii  nil 
touch  IBS,  and  llie  plMuiira  which  1  appeitrad  to  ttnl  at  the  inoiii«nt  vImd,  afUr 
wreral  repelitiutu  of  fricti«iu,  he  thiu  movod  my  head  at  pUacura  In  all  dimctioai.'' 
— AoAMix  [Uiivlll.,  ]>.  SgiB).  Tb«  "•niuitiunt  «iperienc<»d  by  tevenl  penona 
when  bypnotixed,  aie  recorded  by  me  in  the  Journal  nf  Btental  Science,  in  an 
aitiole  on  "Th«  Mental  Condilton  In  ny))notliin."     (April,  I8KS.) 

'  My  own  view  It  that  MMmcrisiu  aliould  be  prautiaed  under  the  name  nf  hyp. 
notiun  or  Braidiim  to  pnvont  a  conflialon  of  idnni  a«  to  iu  nnl  nature;  but  tuU 
credit  should  be  given  to  ihow  who  perfonnod  meiiii«rio  cuna  loog  before  )Ir. 
Braid'i  time.  Beiier,  hoi^ever,  onre  dUeato  und«r  a  nun*  which  ii  oMociatcd  wltb 
an  nnprot^  ihaory,  than  reftuo  on  that  tMwount  to  employ  tt. 
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science ;  nor  can  I  see  any  good  reaRon  why  a  phTnician  who 
admits  the  efficacy  of  the  moral  agents  eiTiploje<]  by  Mesnier, 
should  in  the  exercise  of  his  profession  scruple  to  copy  whatever 
processes  are  necessary  for  subjecting  them  to  }iis  command,  any 
more  tlian  that  he  should  hesitate  in  employing  a  new  physical 
agent,  such  as  electricity  or  galvanism  "  |xi.,  iii.  p.  221}. 

Assuming  that  the  first  French  Commission  on  Animal  Mag- 
netism (1784)  were  correct  in  regarding  the  phenomena  as  fairly 
referable  to  Imagination  and  Imitation,  we  must  agree  \vith  them 
that  they  constitute  the  groundwork  of  a  hkw  scisnck — ^that  of 
the  Moral  over  the  Physical,  or,  as  they  again  express  themselv^, 
"the  power  which  man  him  over  the  Imagiuation  may  now  be 
reduced  to  Art  and  practised  methodically." 

Let  UR  take,  for  instance,  the  relief  of  disease  aftbrde<l  by  a 
higlily  respectable  surgeon,  and  attributed  by  him  to  Mesmerism. 
It  is  a  case  of  hemiplegia,  and  is  thus  reported  by  the  late  Mr. 
Tubbs,  of  rpwell,  Cambridgeshire.  Those  who  know  this  gen- 
Uemau  will  not  call  it!  question  his  veracity,  however  ranch  they 
may  diHer  from  his  theory. 

"Edward  Wint-,  let.  75,  had  been  paralyzed  two  years  in  one 
arm  and  lug.  The  left  arm  was  spasmodically  6xed  t«  the  chest, 
the  fingers  drawn  towards  the  paira  of  the  hand  and  wasted,  quite 
incapttblo  of  holding  anything;  the  lower  Up  was  drawn  a  little 
down,  and  could  not  hold  tbf  salivii,  which  dropped  out  at  tho 
side  of  his  mouth ;  when  walking,  would  draw  tho  left  leg  after 
bim.  Uis  gait  was  tott«ring,  and  for  two  years  be  was  never 
known  to  walk  without  a  stick.  Was  locally  luc^smcrizod  May 
2l8t.  In  forty  minutes  he  felt  me  draw  a  pain  from  his  shoulder 
to  his  tingcr's  ends.  After  the  pain  was  gone  he  felt  as  if  he  could 
flex  and  oxloiid  the  ann.  and  he  accordingly  did.  By  the  next 
operation  be  managed  to  hold  aspatula  in  his  hand,  and  exclaimed 
that  he  should  now  be  able  to  eat  all  the  victuals  from  his  old 
lady.  He  was  able  to  walk  up  a  staircase  into  my  photographic 
department,  where  I  took  his  likeness  while  he  was  mesmerized 
by  M.  Disnay.  He  was  meamerized  twice  a  day,  and  always  feit 
more  power  in  the  arm  and  leg.  Last  Sunday  T  stuck  a  noaegay 
in  his  coat  and  posted  him  off  to  church,  and  he  tells  me  he 
walked  like  a  gentleman  down  thb  aisle,  carrying  his  stick  in  bis 
lame  arm.  There  being  a  disposition  in  his  fingers  to  contract,  I 
have  made  him  wear  a  splint     I  ought  not  to  omit  au  importaut 
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fcuturo  in  liis  cafl«;  his  iDoontincDCO  of  urine  is  ucfldy  cured 
(xxxvi.,  April,  1855). 

Mj  friond  Dr.  Profitor,  of  York,  attended  some  yuan  ago 
chemlet  of  that  ci^  for,  ku  states,  "an  affection  of  the  bluddvr 
and  kidnoytf,  avcompaniod  by  considcrublo  diurvtnit,  iind  during 
i^leep  thoro  wws  involuntary  diechargi-  of  urinv  that  rL<ii(iurL-<l  bJa 
situation  most  distroseing."    Dr.  Proctor  adds,  "All  the  usual 
plaus  of  truntmont  wore  hiid  rccour^  to,  and  tho  opinion  of  one 
of  our  eminent  physicians  taken,  without  any  bt-netit  resulting 
iLerofrom."    The  patient  was  recommended  to  tty  Me«merUni 
nnd  did  so.     Dr.  Proctor  says, "  the  effect  wiui  certainly  wonderful 
the  involuntary  discharge  of  urine  eeaecd  at  once,  and  the  quao-' 
tity  became  considerably  diminished;  and  though  cerdiinly  bis 
general  condition  was  not  materially  benefited,  the  reuiovul  of 
the  previously  mentioned  symptom  rendered  his  life  comparaliveljF^ 
comfortable,  and  greatly  diminished  his  sufferings '"  (xxxvi,,  1851),^ 
In  this  case  no  mesmeric  coma  was  induced,  but  the  usual  passes 
were  made,  and  oven  on  the  first  occasion  produced  a  state  of 
control  over  the  bladder  which  bad  not  existed  for  twelve  months. 
The  pAtient  said  afterwards  that  be  was  opposed  to  the  trial  Qilfl 
this  process  and  expected  no  result;  "therefore,"  ho  *ay8,  "it 
could  not  be  the  effect  of  Imagination."     Hut  although  it  was  not 
the  result  of  expectant  Imagination,  it  docs  not  follow  it  was  ttiftH 
effect  of  any  other  influence  than  that  of  hia  own  mind  (e.  g.,  .At- 
tention) upon  his  body,     ('onfusion  of  ideaa  a«  to  this  dietinction 
u  exceedingly  common.     If ''passes"  assiHt  the  direction  of  th^l 
Attention,  by  all  means  let  them  be  used.     I>r.  Elliot«on  said 
with  great  force,  in  regard  to  the  removal  of  "ganglions"  by 
mesmeric  pastes,  without  friction,  "Mr.  Braid,  Dr.  Carpenter, 
and  Dr.  Holland  must  ascribe  these  cures  to  domimint  ideas, 
suggestion,  and  expectant  attention,  and  ought  to  petition  for  the 
introduction  of  these  into  the  next  Phannaeoptaa  of  thv  Koyal 
Ooltego  of  Physicians."     We  do  make  this  petition  ;  at  any  nite, 
let  tbc«c  psychicul  agents  bo  included  in  the  Armamenta  Stfdka 
of  every  medicAl  man.     I  have  already  shown  (p.  381)  tliat  Dr. 
Elliotson  admitted  that  mrne  of  the  cfitscts  of  Mesmerism  mif 
equally  well  be  attributed  to  the  simple  action  of  mental  stat 
upon  tbe  body,  and  I  am   not  sure  that  he  would  have  wholl] 
denied  the  possibility  of  the  relief  afforded,  in  the  foregoing  ca 
being  due  to  the  influence  of  the  Attention  and  other  mei>t 
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etates,  as«isted  b;  local  nianipularioi).  If  it  be  so,  it  would  not  be 
unf^r  to  clnsa  theee  ntid  similar  oa«ei*  of  relief,  or  cure,  under  the 
next  division — that  of  Bmidisiii,  All,  however,  we  urgo  bere  is 
thia,  that  »o  far  tm  «uch  ca«e«  may  be  fairly  aud  ^ulHcieutly  ex- 
plained by  the  infiucDcing  principU's  wbich  form  tJie  subject  of 
the  present  volume,  tltey  may  be  employed  to  prove  the  great 
importaucc  of  utilizing  tlic^c  pnnciplcg  in  practice.  Of  courae, 
even  if  shown  to  be  duu  to  a  magnetic  tluid,  it  is  noue  the  less  ch< 
duty  of  medical  men  to  use  the  mennicric  method,  but  it  forms 
from  this  stand-point  no  part  of  our  own  programme.  We  may, 
however,  employ  it  if  found  to  bo  boneticial,  and,  until  convinced 
to  the  contrary,  attribute  its  kucocss  to  the  operation  of  any 
mental  state  which  we  honestly  believe,  from  the  effects  produced 
in  tJiose  cases  in  which  extraneous  agencies  aro  excluded,  to  be 
sufficient  to  explain  the  result. 

Deleuze  records  a  ca»e  which  should  bo  read  in  connection 
witJi  one  reported  by  Mr.  Braid  in  the  next  section,  which  is  very 
similar,  Ifere  it  would  be  rcHHunable  to  conclude  that  the  mes- 
meric cure  depended  for  it«  success  on  the  same  principle  as  that 
which  obtained  in  the  hj-pnotic  process;  and  if  bo,  animal  mag- 
netism is  excluded.  Deleuze  says,  "  Opacities  in  the  cornea  of 
the  eye  have  been  frerjiientiy  made  to  diaappear.  I  am  acquainted 
with  a  woman  whom  this  disorder,  produced  by  smallpox,  had 
,4Bprived  of  the  use  of  one  eye,  and  who  recovered  it  while  being 
Magnetized  for  another  disease."  Tie  addn  that  Dr.  Geritz  wae 
COQBulted  about  a  girl,  eight  or  nine  years  of  age,  "who,  from 
the  same  disease,  had  one  eye  entirely  covered  with  a  film  eo 
thick  that  she  could  not  sec  the  light.  He  judged,  as  did  all  the 
physicians  who  had  been  consulted,  that  the  disease  being  incur. 
able  by  ordinary  rarflns,  it  wns  useless  to  administer  remedlea; 
but  the  child  having  inspired  him  with  much  interest,  he  resolved 
to  undei'take  her  treatment  with  magnetism.  During  two  months 
the  action  appeared  abi^olutely  powerless;  the  third  month  the 
tilm  grc-w  thinner,  and  in  the  succeeding  one  the  cure  was  com- 
plete" (Ixxxvii.  p.  146). 


XL  Bbaidism. 


If  the  influence  of  Mind  upon  Body  can  be  utilized  so  as  to 
^row  the  system  into  a  state  in  which  this  iuliucnce  is  inteusifiod, 


I  it  19  reasonable  to  hope  that  jisycho-tberapcutiM  will  bo 
especiitlly  likely  to  prove  boneticial.  Kow  thin  U  what  Braidiem 
or  Hypaotisro,  whether  it  induces  sleep  or  not,*  effiocts.  The 
physical  strain  to  which  the  eyes  are  subjectttl  niuy  have  somi 
influence  in  exhausting  the  cerebral  force  geuorally  or  partially' 
through  the  third  pair,  and  may  so  allow  of  the  action  of  th 
Byrapathetic  upon  certain  rc^ons  of  tlic  eoccphalon,  thus  sus- 
pending the  functions  of  some  parU  and  rondoring  otheni  more 
acutely  impressible;  but  the  mental  strain  involved  in  Attention, 
has  also  much  to  do  in  producing  this  result.  On  this  aspect  of  the 
subject,  the  reader  is  referred  to  page  40  of  this  work,  Ilere  we 
shall  give  a  few  proofs  of  the  successful  re«ults  of  this  mode  of 
treating  disease  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Bnud,  which,  in  many  io- 
Btances,  combines  psychical  and  physical  elements  of  treatment, 
the  former,  however,  buing  the  most  interesting  and  important 
part  of  the  system.  "When  we  consider  that  in  this  process  we 
have  accjnired  tlie  powt'r  of  nuking  tionsibility  to  the  most  extra- 
ordinary degree,  und  alao  depressing  it  far  below  the  torpor  of 
natural  sleep;  und  that  from  the  latter  condition  any  or  all  of  the 
senses  may  be  raised  to  the  exalted  state  of  sensibility  referred  to, 
almost  with  the  rapidity  of  thought,  by  so  simple  an  agency  as  a 
puff  of  air  directed  against  the  respective  parts;  and  that  we  can 
also  raise  and  depress  the  force  and  frequency  of  the  circulation, 
locally  or  generally,  in  a  most  extraordinary  degree,  it  mmt  be 
tvidatt  ice  hate  lAua  an  important  potcer  to  ad  with  {^in  Hu  cure  of  dis- 
ease].  Whether  these  extraordinary  phymcal  effects  are  produced 
through  the  Imagination  chiefly,'  or  by  other  means,  it  appesj^  to 
me  quite  certain  that  the  Jrnaginatiim  has  neoer  bten  so  mueli  undo' 
our  eoMrol,  or  capable  of  bang  made  to  act  m  the  same  beneficial  and 
la^form  manner,  bt/  any  other  mode  of  management  hitherto  knotm " 
(Ti.  p.  5). 

To  the  foregoing  should  be  added  Mr.  Brad's  own  dcfiuition 
of  Hypnotism,  "a  peculiar  condition  of  the  nervous  syeleiu,  in- 
duced by  a  fixed  and  abstracted  attention  of  the  mental  and 
visual  eye,  on  one*objeot,  not  of  an  exciting  nature;"  and  also  bis 
process  of  inducing  it,  viz.,  "  Take  any  bright  object  between  the 
thomb  and  fore  and  middle  fingers  of  the  left  hand;  hold  it  from 
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*  Mr.  BtaJd  did  not^lndnoe  tiiiocinidoDtna»  la  mon  tiisa  oaa  la  lOB  i 

■  Mr.  Iltnid  givw  pivof  Umt,  i[iilep«Ddiintly  of  Ha  itnaginMioB,  tlw  iihanomcna 

Bi«  produced  by  the  HxAtion  of  the  mind  And  ojtm,  and  iceneni]  npunof  thspkUent. 
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about  eight  to  fifteen  indies  from  the  eym^  at  mcb  a  distSDoe 
abore  Ute  foreliead  as  may  be  iieeesaary  to  produce  tiie  greatest 
postible  fltratn  opon  tlie  eyes  and  eyelids,  and  «aAblc  the  patient 
to  roaintain  a  steady  fixed  stare  at  the  object.  The  patient  must 
be  made  to  uitder8lan<l  that  he  i»  to  ke«p  the  eyes  steAdily  fixed 
OD  the  object,  and  the  mind  riveted  ou  the  idea  of  that  one 
objeet.  .  .  .  After  ten  or  fifteen  eceondit  have  elapsed,  by 
goDlly  elevating  the  arms  and  legs,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
patient  has  a  disposition  to  retain  thcru  iu  the  ntoatton  in  which 
they  have  been  placed,  if  he  is  itUmseti/  afftxIoL  If  tbb  ib  not  the 
case,  ill  a  sott  tone  of  voice  desire  him  to  retain  the  limbB  in  the 
extended  position,  and  thus  the  pulee  will  speedily  become  greatly 
accelerated,  and  the  limbs  lu  process  of  tuiie  will  become  quite 
rigid  and  involuntarily  fixed.  It  will  also  be  found  that  all  the 
organx  of  special  scuhc,  excepting  eight,  including  beat  and  cold, 
and  muscular  motion  or  resistance,  and  certain  mental  fttcultiea, 
are,  atjirsl,  prodigiously  fxallni,  such  as  happena  with  regard  to 
the  primary  effects  of  opium,  wine,  and  spirits.  After  a  certain 
point,  however,  this  exaltation  of  function  is  followed  by  a  state 
of  depression,  far  greater  than  the  torpor  of  iiatural  sleep.  From 
this  state  of  the  most  profoutid  tori)or  of  the  organs  of  spe<nal 
sense,  and  tonic  rigidity  of  the  muscles,  tliey  raay,  at  this  stage 
mglanlh/  be  restored  to  the  oppoxitt  condition  of  extreme  mobility 
and  exalted  seiinibilily,  by  directing  a  current  of  air  against  the 
organ  or  organs  we  wisli  to  excite  to  action,  or  the  muscles  we 
wish  to  render  limber,  and  which  had  been  iu  the  eataleptiform 
state"  (p.  30). 

Of  the  numerous  cases  published  by  Mr.  Braid  it  is  difficatt  to 
know  which  to  select;  they  all  so  forcibly  ilUistrate  the  success  of 
his  method.  In  the  following  case,  condensed  from  his  report, 
the  sight  was  afiected : 

In  June,  l(i64.  Miss  R —  consulted  Mr.  Braid.  A  year  before, 
she  had  an  attack  of  ophthalmia,  which  yielded  so  far  to  treats 
meni  that  she  got  out  of  doora  in  a  montli.  Then  a  pole  fell  on 
the  upper  and  left  side  of  the  head,  two  or  three  da}*e  after  which 
she  sulfered  severe  pain,  and  suddenly  became  quite  blind  on  tliat 
side,  with  dilated  pupil.  After  four  months'  medical  treatment, 
sight  was  partially  restored.  In  January,  1854,  while  reading,  she 
suddenly  lost  the  sight  of  the  other  eye,  accompanied  with  dilated 
pupil.     A  few  days  allei',  she  struck  the  same  part  of  the  heac 
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ait  before  Hgainst  ibc  muiito1-«h«]f.  whicli  was  followed  by  lose 
eight  ol"  tlie  l«ft  eyo.     She  waa  now  led  about  iii  a  utatfc  of  tot«l| 
blindnees,  uud  waa  sent  to  Dublio  to  bo  undor  Mr.  Wild*,  uodcrJ 
whose  cart'  hIil-  rcmuini^d  fiixwcelaiund  derived  decidud  imjirori^l 
meiit,  for  the-  iris  hitd  become  somewhat  twnsitive  to  li;;bt,  and 
she  wa»  able  t»  diBcerii  Hrge  objects,  but  could  iee  neither  to 
read  aor  write.    She  now  returned  home,  but  the  improvement  ittfl 
apite  of  treatment  being  stationary,  her  medical  attendant  rocom-" 
mended  her  to  try  hypnotiem  under  Mr.  Braid.     Ho  found  no 
apparent  phyeical  impcrfoction  to  account  lor  impaired  visiou,fl 
nor  was  there  any  pain  about  the  head  or  eyes  "  which  bad  verj-  " 
much  the  appearance  of  an  incipient  case  of  ajuauroitie,  only  the 
pupila  were  not  quite  bo  much  dilated."    She  could  not  discern 
a  single  letter  of  the  title-page  of  a  book,  although  some  were  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  long.     "Having  hypnotized  the  patient  and 
directed  the  nervous  force  to  the  eyes,  by  watting  over  them  and 
gently  touching  them  occasionally  so  as  to  keep  up  a  sustained 
act  of  attention  of  the  patient's  mind  to  bor  eyes  and  the  Unction 
of  vision,  she  was  aroused  iu  about  ten  minutes.    I  now  pre 
sented  before  her  the  titlo-page  of  the  same  book,  when  she  in. 
staotly  exclaimed,  with  delight  and  surprise,  'I  see  the  word 
commerce ! '  pointing  to  it.     I  now  told  her  she  would  see  mor* 
than  that  presently ;  and  in  a  little  while  she  exclaimed, 'I  see 
commercial,'  then,  'I  nee  dictionary;'  and  shortly  after, 'Ise6 
MoCulloch,'  but  she  could  see  nothing  more.     I  told  her  that 
after  a  little  rest,  I  felt  assured,  she  would  see  still  smaller  print; 
and  after  a  few  minuter,  she  was  able  to  read  '  London,  Loog^ 
man.  Green  and  Longmans.'     Such  was  the  result  of  my  first 
procesti.    After  a  second  hypnotic  operation,  next  day,  the  patient 
could  read,  when  first  aroused,  the  whole  of  a  title-page  of  a 
pamphlet;  and  in  about  livc  mittutcs  after,  she  read  two  lines  uf 
the  text     After  another  operation,  the  same  day,  she  could  rend 
the  small,  close  print  in  the  appendix;  and  was  able  the  same, 
OTeoiDg  to  write  a  letter  home  reporting  progress,  lor  tlie  first 
time  for  twelve  months.     She  only  re()uired  two  more  hypnotie 
operations,  when  she  was  found  able  to  read  the  smallei<t  sijurd 
print  in  a  newspa[>er;  after  which  she  left  me,  ((uite  cured,  and, 
as  I  have  heard,  she  has  continued  well  ever  since  *'  (Ixxxiv.  p.  S6)i 
No  medicine  was  given. 
In  another  cose,  Mra.  ijtowe,  aged  fbrQr>f6ur,  who  from  w 
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Bight,  had  U8ed  gpccKicIcs  for  twcn^-two  yo&n,  and  could  not, 
without  them,  disliuguieh  the  cupital  lutteni  of  advertisemciits  ia 
a  ncvvepapvr,  uor  the  krgo  heading  of  the  paper,  wae  able  to  read 
both  the  large  aud  small  heading,  the  day,  month,  and  date  of  the 
puper,  after  being  hypnotized  by  Mr.  Braid  for  eight  miuutee,  and 
la  returning  home,  could  read  the  sign-hourds  which  she  had  not 
done  for  years  before.  Hor  sight  eontinued  to  improve — she 
could  thread  her  needle,  Xo.  8,  witliout  spectacles — and  Mr. 
Braid  states  "this  patient  ba«  retained  the  improvetuent  of  her 
aight"{vi.  p.  170). 

One  cose  reported  by  Mr.  Brud  is  particularly  interesting, 
becaone  it  proves  the  efibct  which  may  be  produced  when  the 
aSvctton  is  not  in  any  degree  "  on  the  nerves,"  for  actual  opacity 
of  the  cornea  was  removed  (compare  page  188).  Mrs,  &—  had 
severe  rheumatic  fever  in  1889,  during  the  coarse  of  which  the 
left  eye  became  implicated,  involving  both  its  internal  and  ex- 
ternal  structures.  When  seen  by  Mr.  Braid  in  1S42,  the  eye  was 
free  from  pain,  but  was  of  no  service.  There  was  opaci^  over 
more  than  one-half  of  the  cornea,  sufficient  to  prevent  distinct 
perception  of  any  object  placed  opposite  the  temporal  half  of  the 
eye,  all  being  »een  through  a  dense  haze,  and  objects  placed 
towards  the  opposite  side  were  seen  very  imperfectly,  owing  to 
the  injury  the  choroid  and  retina  had  sustained  in  the  points  on 
whieb  the  imageci  of  8uch  object*  were  rellected.  The  opacity 
was  not  only  an  obstacle  to  distinct  vision,  but  was  also  a  source 
of  annoyance  from  it«  disfigurement,  being  obvious  even  to  tliose 
at  a  considerable  diHtanoe.  She  was  a  relation  of  Mr.  Braid,  aud 
was  in  his  house  three  months  before  he  operated  upon  her, 
during  which  time  no  change  took  place.  Violent  pain  in  the 
arm  and  shoulder  induced  her  to  submit  to  the  hypnotic  treat- 
ment, which  proved  successful ;  but  what  was  more  surprising 
and  quite  unloolced  for  by  Mr.  Braid,  her  sight  was  so  much 
improved  that  she  was  able  to  see  everything  in  the  room,  and  to 
name  diSercnt  dowers,  and  distinguish  their  colors,  whilst  the 
right  eye  was  shut,  which  she  had  not  been  able  to  do  for  more 
than  throe  years  and  a  half  previously.  The  opcrntiou  was  con- 
tinued daily,  aud  in  a  very  short  time  f/tc  corrua  beeatM  so  trans- 
parent,  that  it  required  dose  mapeetion  to  observe  emy  remains  <if  the 
opacity.  Ailer  the  lirst  operation  there  ivas  considerable  smarting 
in  the  eye,  which  continued  all  night,  and  in  a  less  degree,  alter 
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future  operationa,  which,  no  douht.  rou«ed  the  absorbentfi  uai 
efivvted  the  removal  of  the  opacity.  StimuUting  the  optic  nerve' 
to  greater  aotivitir,  however,  must  have  been  the  chief  cause  of 
the  very  rapid  improvement,  which  enabled  her  to  see  ohjecta 
after  the  second  operation.  Mr.  Braid  add8  to  the  foregoing, 
that  objects  were  seen  from  the  temporal  aide  of  the  eye  mucl^p 
more  distinctly  than  from  the  naaal  side,  owing  to  the  irreparable 
damage  the  retina  and  choroid  bad  aiuuinud  (vi,  p.  176). 

Mr.  Hraid  was  successful  in  exciting  the  sonse  of  hearing  in 
even  tbe  deaf  and  dumb.  The  following  is  one  of  the  eaaeQ 
recorded: 

Iionlan,  deaf-mute,  let.  24,  '*  was  never  conKidered  to  have  the 
power  of  hearing,  properly  Bo^called,  oocordiog  to  tbe  opinion  of 
the  head-master  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Tnatitution  (Mr.  Vaogbao), 
where  he  was  a  pupil;  aller  the  first  operation  (including  hyjH 
Dotieni,  then  extending  t]ie  limbs,  and  fanning  tlio  ears),  I  satia* 
fied  myself  he  had  no  sense  of  hearing;  hut  af^r  the  aecond, 
wbich  I  carried  still  further,  he  could  hear,  and  was  so  annoyed 
bj  the  noise  of  the  carta  and  carriages  when  going  borne,  after 
that  operation,  tiiat  be  could  not  be  induced  to  call  on  me  again 
for  dome  time,  lie  \um  btwn  operated  on  only  u  few  tiruee,  and 
ba«  bocu  80  much  improved,  that,  although  he  lives  in  a  back 
street,  he  can  now  bear  a  band  of  mum  coming  along  the  front 
street,  and  n^fll  go  out  to  meet  it.  I  lately  tested  him,  and  found 
ho  could  hear  in  bis  room,  on  the  second  floor,  a  gentle  knock  on 
the  bottom  stuir.  His  improvement,  therefore,  has  been  both 
decided  and  penuuncnt,  and  is  entirely  attributable  to  hypnotum, 
as  no  other  means  were  adopted  in  his  case  "  (vi.  p.  182). 

Idr.  Braid's  mediod  ^vas  not  only  effective  in  cases  of  hysterical 
paralysis,  but  was  cerliiinly  beneficial  in  those  in  which  serious 
organic  disease  was  premrnt.  Thus,  "  a  gentleman,  set  60,  had  a 
paralytic  stroke  two  years  and  u  half  before  consulting  me,  wbich 
deprived  him  entirely  of  tbe  use  of  the  right  arm,  and  enfeebled 
the  right  side  and  leg.  When  ho  called  on  me,  he  walked  very 
feebly,  could  scarcely  close  the  fingers  and  thumb,  and  could  not 
extend  them  fully.  He  could,  with  great  difficulty,  raise  the  hand 
as  high  as  the  pit  of  the  stomach ;  the  pupil  of  the  right  eye  waa 
considerably  larger  than  the  left,  and  not  quite  circular;  speeeb 
very  imperfect  After  being  hypnotized  tor  five  minutes,  he  wi 
able  to  open  and  close  the  hand  freely,  and  to  raise  the  hanf 
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above  tbe  head,  and  (laBs  it  to  the  back  of  the  head,  and  he  conld 
alBO  walk  and  upeak  tuueh  better.  Pulse  regular;  before  the 
operation,  it  n-aa  very  irregular."  Seven  weeks  after,  Mr.  Braid 
reports  that  the  iriiprovement  wae  permanent.  "  He  could  speak 
and  walk  much  better,  could  raise  the  arm  and  move  the  fingers 
and  hand  Ireely,  conM  pass  the  band  above  and  over  the  bead, 
and  take  off  hts  hat  with  it.  The  right  pupil  was  also  quite  cir- 
cular now,  and  nearly  the  same  size  as  the  other  "  (vi.  p.  216). 

Another  case,  T.  J — ,  (et,  86,  had  a  paralytic  seizure,  which 
deprived  him  of  feeling  and  motion  of  the  left  arm  and  hand. 
Nearly  three  months  after,  Mr.  Braid  saw  him.  He  had  partially 
recovered  the  use  of  his  fingers,  and  could  raise  his  arm  nearly 
to  the  horizontal  pooition;  but  just  before  he  was  seen  by  Mr, 
Braid,  he  hud  had  an  accession  of  the  paralytic  symptoms,  and 
the  arm  was  -ipasmodically  fixed  to  the  side.  After  being  four 
minutes  hypnotized,  he  could  move  the  fingers,  hand,  and  arm 
freely,  elevating  it  abot'e  his  head,  and  retaining  it  in  any  oitno- 
tion  he  was  asked.  The  feeling,  however,  remained  very  imper- 
fect. He  was  subsequently  hypnotized,  and  in  four  daya  the 
feeling  as  well  as  power  was  restored.    He  remained  well  (p.  217). 

The  following  instance  of  relief  from  rheumatism  is  imporcaotr 
because  there  was  no  Faith,  Exftectation,  or  Imas^natiun  present 
to  cause  it.  The  mental  element  wan  therefore  confined  to  the 
Attention.  , 

"  Mrs,  P — ,  upwards  of  filly,  had  suflered  so  severely  ft"om  r)ieu- 
matism  that  she  had  not  enjoyed  a  sound  night's  rest  for  fvvea 
months.  External  and  internal  means,  which  had  been  beneficial 
in  a  former  similar  attack,  had  been  tried  without  eficct  before  I 
waa  sent  for  to  visit  her.  She  was  suffering  excruciating  pain  in 
one  k>g,  particularly  above  the  knee-joint.  When  I  proposed  to 
relieve  her  by  hypnotism  »hc  repudiated  the  idea,  told  me  she 
had  no  fiiith  in  it,  and  felt  assured  in  her  own  mind  that  such  an 
operation  could  be  of  no  use  to  her.  I  told  her  I  cared  little  for 
her  want  of  faith  in  the  remedy,  provided  she  would  submit  to 
be  operated  on  as  I  should  direct.  She  at  last  consented,  and  in 
the  presence  of  her  three  daughters  was  hypnotized.  In  eight 
minutes  she  was  aroused,  and  was  quite  free  from  pain;  wiahed 
to  know  what  I  had  done  to  her ;  said  she  telt  sure  hypnotising 
ber  could  not  have  relieved  her.  To  this  I  replied  by  asking 
where  her  pain  was  felt  now.     She  answered  she  felt  no  pain,  but 


p«rfiiBt«d  ahe  was  sure  I  bad  done  notbiDg  to  take  it  away.  The 
nmiincr  in  which  she  could  walk  and  move  her  limbs  was  euffi- 
cii-tit  proof  the  pain  was  gone,  notwithstanding  her  scepticism 
aboat  the  agency.  When  I  called  next  day,  I  was  informed  by 
her  family  that  she  had  slepi  eom/orlablif  aU  vag)d,  and  had  gone 
out,  being  quite  well.  Two  days  after  I  called  again,  and  wai*  in- 
formod  by  her  that  tdie  had  been  overtaken  in  a  shower,  and  bod 
koverexorted  herself  on  tliat  occasion,  and  had  had  a  return  of  tlie 
pain,  although  not  ho  bad  as  at  first.  I  hypnotized  her  again 
with  complete  relief,  and  she  has  never  reqnired  a  repetition  of 
the  operation  since ;  so  that  she  has  now  enjoyed  a  release  from 
her  old  enemy  for  eleven  months,  in  iletiaiice  of  her  8oeptici«m  " 
(vi.  p.  235).    This  fact  is  most  important 

We  will  only  cite  another  case  of  rhenmati.sm,  that  of  a  boy, 
Bt.  12,  who  was  suffering  from  a  violent  rheumatic  affection  of 
the  Icgn,  back,  and  chest,  so  that  be  required  to  be  carried  into 
Mr.  Braid's  bouse.  Af^er  being  In-piiotized,  ho  wm  so  much 
relieved  as  to  be  able  to  walk  about  the  room  fr««ly,  and  to  walk 
to  his  cnh  without  assistance.  Next  day  he  called  and  waa  hyp- 
notized again,  and  left  quit«  free  from  pain,  and  remained  so  well 
as  not  to  ^4^qui^c  another  operation.  This  boy  took  do  medicine, 
and  had  no  external  ujiplication  (loc.  cil.). 

The  influence  of  Braiditim  when  curried  to  the  stage  of  "  ner- 
vous sleep,"  must  bo  regarded  as  among  the  secondary  effect*  of 
pxycho-phyeical  agents.  Sound  and  refreshing  sleep  in  caws  of 
insomnia  Lb  no  insignificant  blessing;  and  we  have  no  doubt 
tliere  may  be  instances  in  which  to  produce  it  by  acting  upon 
the  mind  is  mure  beneficial  in  the  long  run  than  by  employing 
even  chloral  or  bromide  of  potassium.  So  in  regard  to  psychical 
antestheaia,  in  view  of  the  danger  to  life  which  attends  the  em- 
ployment of  chloroform,  et«.,  there  may  be  cases  in  which  it  is 
'  safer,  although  it  may  be  more  tedious.     See  p.  67  of  this  work. 

Quite  recently,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Medico-psychological  Asso- 
ciation, one  of  the  speakers.  Dr.  Huggard,  mentioned  having 
made  a  practical  application  of  hypnotism  which  is  of  much 
interest. 

A  lady'  at  Sussex  Ilouse  Asylum,  Hammersmith,  let.  about 
forty-tive,  and  laboring  under  melancholia  accompanied  by  cat»- 
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loptic  symptonu, "  reftiBed  her  food  Trom  tho  belief  that  it  vra« 
poUoned,  and  or  several  occajtions  it  was  DeocMury  to  use  tlie 
stoniacli-pump.  At  this  time  the  speaker,  imprc(i«<.-d  with  Br. 
Hack  Tuke'e  paper  on  Hypnotism,  and  Tnmburini'sand  ScpoJIi'e 
expiirinionts  on  the  name  auhject,  had  recourse  to  this  agent. 
The  dangling  of  a  bunch  of  keya  for  a  few  minutes  before  the 
patient's  eyee  brought  on  the  hypnotic  sleep.  While  in  this 
(ttate,  any  idea  Hugge«ted  was  believed,  and  comtnundfl  were 
obeyed.  She  wax  ordered  to  eat,  and  she  ate.  She  waa  ordered 
to  drink,  and  she  drank.  She  was  ordered  to  go  tlirough  varions 
quick  movements,  and  i<ho  did  so.  8he  was  told  that  she  was  the 
happiest  mortal  in  tlie  world  and  was  desired  to  laugh;  her  face 
lighted  up,  an  unaccustorncd  smile  came  upon  hor  Hps,  the 
croaking  noifto  of  unwonted  and  almost  forgotten  laughter  ^V8» 
heard,  which  sooiij  however,  with  practice,  softened  into  more 
natural  sounds.  Hypnotism  was  employed  off  and  od  for  a  week, 
and  was  then  discontinued,  lest  a  habit  should  be  formed;  but 
during  the  employment  of  this  meaus,  marked  improvement  wa» 
observed,  which  had  continued,  and  now  the  lady  was  convalea- 
cent  In  this  case  a  new  device  was  adopted  to  compel  the 
ingestion  of  food.  But  more  than  this,  an  opportnaity  was 
allorded  of  reaching  aad  exciting  to  action  long  difiu-ied  nervous 
I'hannela." 

The  Ibregoing  cases  constitute,  in  my  opinion,  a  most  practical 
answer  to  the  questions  with  which  we  commenced  the  chapter ; 
more  practical,  probably,  than  those  which  have  been  given  under 
tlic  other  modes  of  treatment,  which  involve  the  action  of  Mind 
upon  Dody  in  the  cure  of  discuso.  Braidism  possesses  this  great 
advimtage — that  while  the  Imagination,  Faith,  or  Expectation  of 
tho  patient  may  be  beneficially  appealed  to,  this  iei  not  ettsenrial; 
the  mere  concentration  of  the  Attention  ha^nng  a  remarkable 
inBuence,  when  skilfully  directed,  in  exciting  the  action  of  some 
parts,  and  lowering  that  of  others.  The  short  period  of  tim« 
required,  also,  compares  favorably  with  that  consamed  in  some 
other  forma  of  mental  therapeatics.  It  is  to  be  hoped  ttiat  frmb 
interest  will  be  awakened  in  this  method  of  relieving  pain,  d&- 
foctive  action  of  the  nerves  of  special  sense,  and  neuro-muscularj 
■flections,  whether  arising  from  excessive  or  defective  action,  and' 
that  a  more  general  use  will  be  made  of  it  by  those  who  arc  en- 
,g*gtd  in  the  active  practice  of  their  profession. 
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tiord  Bacon,  n-itli  his  wonderful  rnngc  of  Tision,  both  phyaical 
and  mvtuphyxical,  did  not  omit  to  bint  at*'tbo  inquiry  how  to  _ 
rsiso  and  fortify  the  Imugination ;  for,"  be  adds,  "if  the  Imaginu-f 
tion  tortiSod  hnv«  power,  thm  it  i«  maltrial  to  hioto  how  to  fort^ 
and  exalt  it"  {xiv.,\.  p.  127).  Ho  enters  a  protest  against  chnrnw. 
eburactors,  and  ct'remonies,  but  observes  that,  in  regard  to  "tbc 
operation  of  the  coocoitfl  and  pusetons  of  the  Mind  upon  tb«  Body, 
we  Boe  all  wise  physicians,  in  ttio  prescriptions  of  their  regimens 
to  their  patients,  do  over  consider  aecidenlla  animi  as  of  great  force 
to  farther  or  hinder  remedies,  or  recoveries."  Ho  says,  "  It  is  an 
inquiry  of  groat  depth  and  worth  concerning  Imagination,  how, 
and  how  fur  it  altereth  the  body  proper  of  the  Imaginunt."  It 
does  not  follow,  indeed,  that,  because  "  it  bath  a  manifest  power 
to  hurt,  it  has  the  same  degree  of  power  to  help.  But  the  inquisi- 
tion of  this  part  18  of  great  use,  though  it  needetb,  as  8ocrat«a 
sAid,  *  a  Delian  dtvor,'  being  difficult  and  profound." 

If  for  the  word  Imagination  we  substitute  Menial  States,  may 
we  not  say  that  Mr.  Braid  has  proved  himself  the  Delian  divor 
whom  Bacon  hoped  to  see  ? 

Summary. — 1.  The  influence  of  the  Mind  upon  the  Body, 
shon-n  in  Parts  T.,  U.,  III.,  to  operate  powerfully  in  health,  is  at 
least  as  powerful  in  disease,  and  may  be  highly  bencticial  in 
uding  the  va  medicatrix,  and  opposing  the  vis  viliotrix  PiaturcB.  Itt 
action  may  be  gradual ;  or  sudden,  as  in  the  shock  of  a  railway 
accident  {sec  Preface). 

2.  This  truth  is  by  no  means  confined,  as  it  is  often  supposed 
to  be,  to  nervous  disorders,  but  extendi  to  other  diseasw. 

3.  The  principle  may  be  carried  out,  in  a  geaetat  way,  by 
calming  the  mind  when  the  body  sufiurs  from  its  excitement;  by 
arouAing  the  feelings  of  Joy.  Hope,  and  Faith;  by  Bugg<esling 
motivus  for  exertion:  by  inducing  regular  mental  work,  espe- 
<aally  composition;  by  giving  the  moet  favorable  prognosis  con- 
sistent with  truth:  by  diverting  the  patient's  thoughts  from  his 
malady ;  and  thus,  in  these  and  other  ways,  influencing  bene- 
ficially the  functions  of  Organic  Life  through  the  Mind. 

4.  The  influence  of  the  Will  upon  disease,  apart  from  voluntary 
Attontiou,  is  a  very  important  agent  in  Psycho-therapeurica. 

5.  Tho  eSccts  accidcutully  produced  upon  the  body  by  mental 
impressions,  in  disease,  can  be  imitated,  and  the  arts  employed 
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by  the  empiric  (see  Preface)  can  be  dive^tetl  of  their  non^eesentiaU, 
and  eyBtematically  utilized. 

6.  There  are  various  niethoda  by  which  Ihia  may  be  e0ected, 
and  it  is  not  neceesary  to  adopt  any  one  to  tlie  exclusion  of  the 
rest;  but  Draidism  offers  great  adrantages. 

7.  The  great  principle  which  appears  to  be  involved  io  nil,  i» 
the  remarkable  intlnence  which  the  mind  exerti<  upon  any  organ 
or  tisatie  to  which  tlie  attention  is  directed  to  the  exclusion  of 
other  ideas,  the  mind  gi'ndually  passing  into  a  state  in  which,  at 
the  desire  of  the  operator,  portions  of  the  nervous  system  can  be 
exalted  in  a  remarkable  degree,  and  others  proportionately  de- 
pressed; and  thus  the  vascularity,  innervation,  and  function  of 
an  organ  or  tissue  can  be  regulated  and  modified  according  to  the 
locality  and  nature  of  tlie  disorder. 

8.  The  psyehicjil  element  in  the  various  methods  comprised 
under  paycho-therapeutics  is  Jijeatly  assisted  by  physical  means, 
as  gentle  friction,  pointing,  passes,  etc.;'  and  this  in  two  ways: 
first,  by  more  detinitely  directing  the  Attention  to  a  part  in  which 
it  is  desired  to  set  up  health}'  action ;  and,  secondly,  by  locally 
exciting  the  vascular  and  nervous  activity,  or  directing  it  into 
another  channel.  In  Brtiidiem  the  phyiucul  element  ia  still 
fiirther  employed  in  straining  the  eyea,  and  bo  exhausting  some 
portion  of  the  brain. 

9.  UnconsciousncBs  may  or  may  not  be  induced:  the  relief  and 
care  of  disease  following  the  procesauB  adopted  when  the  patient 
romaine  conscious  of  what  is  going  on.  When  there  is  aleep,  ita 
character  resembles  that  of  somnambuliaro,  and  not  ordinary 
sleep. 

10.  Potent  aa  is  the  influence  of  mere  Attention  directed  to  a 
particular  region  of  the  body,  it  may  be  neutralized  by  a  conirary 
Expectation,  and  intensitied  by  FaitJ]  and  a  vivid  Imagination. 

tJaU*  Nature  and  AKln  (ImCur  of  DUoaxt,  Sb  John  Furbis  (tindnr  tbc  Ii«iid 
of  ngltReunl  uii.-|inii  (l<»imble  to  sdopt)  iocludu  "  tli4  tight  uf  muuolonuuii  iniumcrii^ 
pMMM,  or  fixed  nllrntion  on  «n  nhject,  to  produce  mMmerif  ilcrp  or  bjpnollim ; 
and"  (under  Uiv  heuil  of  ph^siuiil  mtMus)  "  niM(n«rie  tind  bjpnutio  miiTiipuliitiutu." 


We  have  now  completed  our  eurvuy  of  PsycLo-phyaical  Phe- 
notuvnu;  tho«e  rvaulung  from  tbo  uct'ion  of  the  Mind  upon  the 
ftiDctJODB  of  th«  Body,  short  of  diseiuo.  and  which  muy  be  clftssod 
under  Peycho-phymology ;  thoiK  constitutiog  morbid  iitatOH  and 
which  (ihould  be  included  uuUer  rsjcho-pathology ;  and, laetly, 
those  phenomcDU  involving  restorative  processeo,  which  justify 
the  employment  [in  udditiou  to  physii^al  remedied)  of  a  reasonable 
Psychopathy,  or  Psycho-therapeutics — a  preferable  term  in  an 
age  when  the  multiplicatiou  o(pa(}iies  is  undesirable. 

Let  ns  briefly  glance  at  the  broad  principles  and  the  mo«t 
salient  facte  which  have  come  under  our  notice  in  this  investiga- 
tion into  Piiycho-phyAica!  Phenomena. 

W«  have  seen  that  the  influence  of  the  Mind  upon  the  Body  la 
no  transient  power ;  tluit  in  health  it  may  exalt  the  sensory  fiinc- 
tions,  or  suspend  tliem  altogether;  excite  the  nervous  system  so 
as  to  cause  the  various  forms  of  convulsive  action  of  the  voluntary 
moaclea,  or  depress  it  so  as  to  render  tliem  powerless:  may 
■tiroulate  or  paralyze  the  muscles  of  organic  lite,  and  the  pro- 
cesses of  Nutrition  and  Secretion' — causing  even  death;  that  in 
disftue  it  may  restore  the  functions  which  it  takes  away  in  health, 
re-innervating  the  sensory  and  motor  nerves,  exciting  healthy 
vascularity  and  nervous  power,  and  assisting  the  via  tmidieairix 
NaturiE  to  throw  off  diseased  action  or  absorb  morbid  deposits. 

Sir  John  Forbes  assuredly  did  good  service  to  medicine  by 
showing  the  uxtcnsivc  influence  of  this  force  in  the  cure  of  dis- 
ease. He  thought,  as  is  well  known,  that  tlie  curative  powers  of 
nature  suffice  to  explain  all  the  triumphs  of  bomcuopatby.  Dut 
he  also  thought  iluit  the  influence  of  the  Imagiuatiun  should  be 
reckoned  among  "some  of  the  additional  influences  essentially 
connected  with  tbo  exorcise  of  a  now  system.''  ilis  great  obji'Ot, 
indeed,  was  to  prove  that  "nature  can  cu/e  diouuses  without 
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Mtistancc  from  art,"  and  he  adduce^*  in  proof  "tho  cure  of  dia- 
eascs  ftmoug  unciTiliKcd  nations  of  aucioiit  and  modvrn  times, , 
ander  the  sole  influence  of  magic  charms  or  other  |iractice*1 
equally  iiieflectivc." 

With  regard  to  Faith  it  i«  lru«  that  it  can  niivcr  be  placed  on 
8  par  with  the  action  of  a  drug  like  jalap,  tht^  effect  of  which  is 
certain  and  independent  of  faith  or  belief.  It  u'ill  act  equally 
upon  the  intelligent  and  upon  the  ignorant,  whereas  we  t-Annot 
resort  to  faith  in  a  case  in  which  the  patient  poc«e0M«  such 
knon-lodge  as  prevents  his  power  to  believe  thai  he  will  be  cored 
by  nil  He  may  know  very  well  that  faith  alone  will  cure  as  an 
abatruct  truth,  but  for  himself  he  cannot  have  faith  in  faith  alone. 
Hence  the  limitation  of  the  principle  of  cure  by  faith.  As  a  fact, 
indeed,  medical  men  are  tlio  leiiat  easily  relieved  by  mcdicJnea, 
becatiite  they  want  faith  and  are  too  thoughtful.  It  is  but  too 
true  in  regard  to  those  who  ore  laboring  under  diseaae  Mimt*\ 
credimt,  qum  ad  salutem  mtam  pertinmt,  si  infrlligunt  {Pliny).  If  it  ia 
ft  bleesing  to  savage  nations  that  the  medical  art  should  be  intro- 
ducod,  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  and  it  is  a  eatisfsction  to  reftect 
that  the  means  resorted  to  preinoualy  by  the  natives,  even  when 
consiHting  solely  of  charms  and  incantations,  had  been  attended 
by  the  relief  of  pain  and  the  cure  of  disease.  The  savage  is 
without  the  never-ceasing  interest  which  attaches  to  the  purauit 
and  acquisition  of  knowledge,  but  he  who  knows  most,  paj-s  the 
penalty  of  his  superiority  in  this  respect  by  the  toss  of  that  healing 
charm  which  springs  from  unhesitating  medical  faith.  True, 
faith  alone  will  not  cure  a  certain  number  of  diseases,  but  atast 
neither  will  our  Materia  Medioa,  and  the  line  which  separates  tbe 
possible  and  the  impossible  in  the  one  case,  too  often  proves 
identical  with  that  which  separates  them  in  the  other. 

From  this  point  of  view,  scepticism  in  the  phyeician  is  tJic  beet 
means  of  arriving  at  the  truth,  faith  in  the  patient  the  be«t  meaDS 
of  arriving  at  health.  Doubt  is  the  key  by  which  to  open  the 
trcaaurc-box  of  medical  knowledge ;  Belief  is  the  lock  which  the 
patient  most  not  break  if  he  wish  to  procure  the  blessings  of 
health. 

We  have  seen  the  importance  of  the  reflex  action  of  the  Mind 
or  the  Brain  upon  the  Body  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  Wilt  on 
the  other,  the  former  oocAsioning  a  host  of  disorders  of  sensutiOD 
and  motion,  and  the  latti^r  exerting  great  power  over  the  eystem 
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directly  and  indirectly ;  directly,  in  controlling  reflex  action  o: 
the  nerrous  centres  vrhelher  encephalic  or  spinal;  indirectly,  by 
acting  on  the  mind  itself,  in  disposing  it  to  pass  into  such  atat«a 
as  shall  excite  certain  bodily  functions,  by  virtue  of  those  well- 
rocognized  psycho-physical  laws  which  then  come  into  operation. 

We  hare  alRO  eeen  the  far-reachinginfluence  of  that  antagonism 
which  appears  to  exist  between  the  two  great  divisians  of  the 
nerroufl  system  in  regard  to  vascularity.  Upon  this  printnple  we 
have  bad  again  and  again  to  fall  back,  in  endeavoring  to  trace 
the  mode  in  which  so  many  striking  physical  phenomena  ituoceed 
to  varying  mental  states.  The  normal  equitiliriuni  which  we 
Hitnesa  between  the  cerebro-spinal  and  the  8yn){>Athetic  systems, 
as  respects  their  influence  upon  the  blood%*e88cl8,  is  obviously 
^K  more  or  less  interfered  with  when  the  mind  or  bmin  is  unnbto  to 
^V  exercise  its  accustomed  force,  or  when  it  trunsmits  a  more  than 
wonted  impulse;  allowing  the  unrestrained  action,  or  paralyzing 
the  influence  of  the  sympathetic  vaso-motor  nerves.  The  general 
impression  that  Uic  emotions  act  specially  upon  the  itymiutthctic 
system  is,  on  this  hypothesis,  only  true  in  the  senee  that  this 
system  is  liberated  to  act  with  cxcoKsivu  force,  or  prevented  acting 
a«  in  health,  by  the  change  wrought,  in  the  first  instance,  in  the 
organ  of  the  mind.  At  the  same  time  it  is  difficult  to  see  any 
reason  why  there  should  not  be  a  direct  action  upon  the  sympa- 
thetic centre  or  centres — as  direct  as  occurs  in  galvanism. 

The  application  of  a  similar  principle  in  regard  to  the  functions 
of  the  cerebrum  and  the  spinal  cord  explains  the  unbalanced 
action  of  the  latter  when  the  former  is  temporarily  paralyzed  by 
mental  shock,  and  probably  goes  far  tn  explain,  without  any 
further  principle,  the  remarkable  influence  of  the  emotiona  tn 
causiag  convulsive  disorders. 

That  Imagination  and  Faith  can  exert  some  influence  over  dis- 
eaae,  no  one,  I  suppose,  disputes.  The  great  question  is,  'W}i»t  in 
the  extent  of  this  influence — what  are  its  limitations?  The  in- 
quiry has  two  important  bearings;  one  on  the  practical  employ- 
ment of  this  power  in  medicine,  and  the  other  on  the  truth  of 
alleged  miraculous  cores. 

I  think  the  caws  recorded  in  these  pages  prove  beyond  a  doubt 
that  while  nervous  aflections  present  the  grand  field  for  psychical 
therapeutics,  discuses  beyond   the  neurotic  boundary   may 
^H   amenable  to  the  same  healing  influenoe,  as,  for  example,  goui 
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Oil  tho  otLur  hand,  I  reAdily  grunt  that  for  serious  organic  afieo- 
tionH  ihc  range  of  tnentttl  iiitimmca  is  deddedly  limited.  At  the 
eaiiic  timv,  seeing  tliat  it  is  indixputuble  the  frame  or  attitade  of 
mind  acts  powerfully  upon  tJie  skin,  kidneys,  and  boweb,  and 
seeing  that  the  rSlc  of  the  physician  is  to  act  upon  these,  there  is 
DO  good  reason  for  excluding  the  beneficial  influence  of  mental 
agents  in  some  non>nervous  afiections.  That  these  may  act  in- 
juriously, even  unto  death  in  organic  diseases,  daily  experience 
proves;  why  then  may  they  not  act  in  the  direction  of  health 
and  life?  Lastty,  who  shall  venture  to  draw  the  line  between 
organic  and  functional;  and  who  will  pretend  to  as»ert  that  any 
tissue  of  the  body  is  beyond  the  range  of  nervous  influenoet 

The  alleged  miracles  of  our  day,  brought  prominently  to  the 
front  in  articles  in  the  Nineteenth  (JeiUurt/^  have  attested  the  freah 
interest  attaching  to  the  question  of  their  true  character.  Too 
generally  have  the  combntante  debated  the  quei^tion  aa  if  there 
were  but  two  rival  camps  in  the  ticid,  as  if,  in  short,  there  were 
no  Alternative  between  knavery  and  miracle;  wherea«,  if  the 
principles  insi^tod  upon  in  thi«  volume  be  true,  the  vast  maiss  of 
tliesc  alleged  supcnmtural  curctt  admit  of  another  interpretation 
— one  less  repulsive  to  the  tharity  which  hopotb  all  things, 
whether  in  those  who  eagerly  upply  to  their  sores  the  cement  of 
the  chapel  at  Knock,  or  who  flock,  full  of  faith,  to  the  grotto  of 
our  Lady  at  Lonrdes.  If,  however,  cures  are  performed  which 
transcend  the  power  of  the  wildest  imagination  and  tlie  mo«t 
ardent,  faith  to  effect;  if  fractures  are  instiintly  set,  if  cancer*  are 
presently  dispelled,  then  the  explanations  offered  in  this  work 
are  insufficient,  and  others  must  be  sought  outside  the  realm  of 
psycho-physical  phenomena,  one  into  which  the  author  does  not 
presume  to  enter. 

The  extraordinary  effects  produced  by  the  Imagination  and  by 
the  force  of  the  Will,  recorded  in  the  preceding  pages,  would,  in 
truth,  leave  upon  the  readers  loind  a  too  unqualified  impression, 
if  he  did  not  at  the  same  lime  bear  in  mind  that  there  are  limits 
to  their  influence.  The  case  of  Edward  Irving  shows  the  mar- 
vellous influence  of  faith  and  determination;  but  the  final  inci- 
dent of  bis  life  illustrates  equally  well  the  leniark  we  have  just 
made. 

He  bad  been  strongly  recommended  by  his  physician  to  seek 
health  in  a  milder  climate,  but  it  would  »eom  that  he  regarded 
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himself  comtniiisionefl  to  do  a  great  work  in  Scotland.  Ilis  letters 
home  clearly  enough  indicate  ttie  certain  adi'ance  of  fatal  disease, 
accompanied  b;  bia  rejieated  expreMion^  of  belief  that  he  would 
not  die.  "  He  had  not  vet  come,"  myK  hi«  biographer,  "to  the 
dieciiR^ion  of  the  lant  (|iieHtioii,  which,  like  all  the  rest,  was  to  be 
given  against  him,  but  still  »niiled  with  a  heart-breaking  conS* 
dence  over  the  daily  dying  of  his  own  wasted  Crame,  wailing  for 
the  wonderful  moment  when  Uud  should  send  buck  Uie  vigorous 
life-current  to  h\»  forlorn  and  faithful  heart."  l>r.  Kainey  at- 
tended him  in  hii*  dying  hours,  and  dcecribcd  to  Mrs.  Oliphant 
"the  noble,  wasted  figure,  stretched  in  utter  wcAknt:«s,  but  utter 
^th,"  expecting  that  life  and  Hrengtli  would  still  arise  out  of 
visible  dying.  Irving  ueurcd  him  "how  well  be  knew  that  he 
was  to  all  human  appearance  dying,  yet  how  certninly  he  was 
eonviuced  thai  God  yet  meant  to  raise  bim."  But  Faith  and 
Will  have  tbeir  limits,  and  poor  Irving  died  in  spite  of  their  oxor- 
«te  to  an  extent  unsurpussud,  so  Car  as  I  am  aware,  in  any  other 
instance.  Not  long  before  his  death  "they  heard  him  murmur- 
ing to  himself  in  inarticulate  argument,  confusedly  struggling  in 
his  weakness  to  account  for  this  visible  death  which,  at  last,  his 
human  iaculties  could  no  longer  refuse  to  believe  in  "  (Mrs.  Oil- 
pbant's  Life  of  Edward  Irving,  p.  -104). 

A  striking  intilanee  of  the  failure  of  an  attempt  to  care  disease 
through  the  medium  of  the  Imagination  occurred  some  years  ago 
in  Germany.  A  Cur^  in  the  Canton  of  HeichshofTen  announced 
to  his  pariahonere  thnt,  in  concert  with  Prince  Hohcniobe,  he 
would  on  a  certain  day  cure  thoise  who  were  ill  of  their  dUordera. 
For  this  purpose  he  appointed  a  day  on  which  he  would  say 
masE,  and  he  promised  that  those  who  ^ero  present  at  ita 
celebration  should  be  healed.  In  the  mean  time,  an  interval  of 
nine  days,  be  engag^  in  devotion  on  bohnlf  of  the  siok  in 
bis  commune.  The  day  came.  Prom  ten  o'clock  the  sound  of 
the  bells  gave  notice  that  the  cl^rumony  was  being  performed. 
Crowds  of  patients  flocked  to  the  church.  The  preacher  was 
eloquent,  the  whole  service  imposing — there  seems  no  reason  to 
snppnw  that  Fnitb  and  Hope  were  not  duly  worked  upon,  but  it 
was  a  terrible  fuilurc.  The  pour  creaturcH  returned  borne  wor 
than  when  they  came,  Imrai^ed  and  disappointed,  "deeceperaut 
d'obtenir  jamais,*'  adds  tlie  Courrier  du  BaS'Rhin,  trom  which 
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account  le  taken  "une  gu^nRon  que  le  ciet  venail  de  refuser, 
mslgn;  lea  promesses  si  |>nRilive<i  <la  Oar£"  (Ix.  p.  M). 

It  niaj  he  supposed  that  the  Cure  did  not  possess  that  undo- 
finable  and  inimitahle  Rometliiiig — tact,  pluck,  or  infectious  con- 
fidence— which  was  the  gift  of  Prince  Ilohenlohe,  and  which  the 
ceremony  performed  witli  all  due  form  proved  insallicient  to 
raise  the  diticaaed  to  the  cure-pitch  of  enthusiasm  and  fiiith. 
Sometliing  ma;  have  been  due  to  the  incurable  nature  of  the 
oasefl  which  the  imitator  of  Hohenlohe  attempted  to  care;  bot 
this  would  not  explain  the  total  failure  of  tlie  experiment,  inas- 
much as  many  popular  lay  curers  of  disease,  and  I  believe  Ilo- 
henlohe himself,  have  been  unable  to  choose  their  cases,  and  have 
had  to  depend  tor  success  on  the  large  proportion  of  fitvorable 
reealta. 

We  might  refer  aim  here  to  the  cases  of  ecstatic  mysticism,  in 
which  dwelling  intently  and  rapturously  upon  the  passion  of  the 
Saviour  either  failed  altogether  to  produce  the  stigmata  so  readily 
induced  in  others  of  more  susceptible  temperament,  or  prnduoed 
them  after  a  longer  time.  As  pointed  out  by  M.  Maur^  (op.  cit., 
p.  21!*),  Ursula  Aguir,  and  Hieronyma  Carnaglio,  although  to 
their  ocritAtic  visions  thoy  believed  ihcy  hod  received  the  wounda 
which  were  inflicted  upon  Christ,  and  although  experiencing  all 
the  torture  tliercof,  did  not  exhibit  the  slightest  truce  upon  their 
persons  of  theae  woundt*.  So  with  Catherine  of  Vienna,  Mugdo- 
letne  dc  Pnzzi,  Coleta,  and  others  mentioned  by  tlic  same  autlior. 
St  Uertrudv  (14th  century)  imogined  in  one  of  her  vii(ion>i  that  shsj 
Itad  received  a  rose-colored  mark  on  the  skin  from  contact  with 
Christ,  but  not  the  aligbtcBt  traoe  of  the  murk  was  found.  Again 
aercral  saints,  however  intently  dwolling  upon  "the  crown  of 
thorns,"  and  fully  experiencing,  in  vision,  all  the  sullurings  of 
the  8a%'iour,  fouud  no  impressions,  or  only  very  sliglit  once,  when 
others  more  fikvorod  presented  decidod  rcsultj«  upon  tlie  skin. 

In  connection  with  the  limits  of  the  power  of  tJie  imagination 
to  cure  disease,  ought  to  be  conetilenHl  the  liability  to  relupsc. 
Th«Po  can  bo  no  doubt  that  in  a  very  considerable  number  of 
coses  relieved  by  this  meuns,  relupev  oeeum  sooner  or  later. 
Madame  do  St.  Amour's  succv^  in  controlling  disease  through 
the  operation  of  purely  mental  agents  has  bees  several  timos 
referred  to  in  this  volume.  An  apparently  reliable  witnecs  of^ 
many  of  her  apparent  cures  otwcrves,  "  Nearly  all  the  cures  hai 


been  temporary.  ...  I  h»vc  scou  a  young  lady  wnlk  struiglit  at 
the  comiuun<I  of  MAdaiuo  dv  St.  Amour.  I  was  told  her  ordi- 
nary walk  was  a  limp,  but  uot  having  myself  booh  this,  I  doubted 
tlie  fact  Tbo  improvement  did  not  la«t;  a  week  after  tihe  began 
to  limp  a«  much  as  ever."  He  addt),  "  it  in  prooisuly  the  relapse 
which  bag  removed  my  KuspiciouK,  nod  has  rendered  still  more 
inexplicable  to  me  the  mode  of  action  of  Madame  de  Ht,  Amoar'B 
cures"  (li.  p.  69). 

Thv  psycbo-pbysical  forces  have,  thou,  their  limita,  both  in 
regard  to  extent  and  in  regard  to  the  duration  of  influence,  and 
there  remains  a  third  indication  of  limitation.  The  Imagination 
fikils  altogether  to  produfc  certain  pbenumena  in  certain  pereons. 
Tbe  witnuM  of  the  bucccsm  of  Madame  de  St.  Aiuour,  after  hia 
DarrAUve.  thus  proceeds:  "  I  now  come  to  my  uwu  exporienee. 
Having  experienced  for  s  considerable  time  some  pains  in  the 
epigastrium,  I  bogged  Madame  de  St  Amour  to  relieve  me. 
She  endeavored  to  do  so,  but  in  vain.  On  another  occasion  T 
saw  her  extend  her  bunds  towards  thosv  who  surrounded  hei-, 
and  ask  tbem  whether  they  experienced  a  souse  of  coolnese. 
Bach  person  answered  'yes!'  but  the  fact  is  that,  as  regards 
myself,  I  felt  nothing  at  all  "  (1.  c). 

Xot  only  is  the  Will  limited  in  its  power  to  resist  disease,  bat 
in  some  cases  the  more  the  will  is  exercised,  tbe  more  trouble- 
some the  disorder  becomes.  This  applies  to  nervous  affections 
in  which  the  stniggle  between  the  will  and  the  fear  of  failure 
prodncea  increased  irregular  action.  Thus  in  the  example  of 
oontraotion  of  the  mastoid  narrated  by  Ilnnter,  the  expectation 
of  seeing  a  stranger  before  whom  the  lady  was  particularly 
anxious  not  to  exhibit  the  defect,  pnralyzed  her  will  and  induced 
overpower! ngly  violent  spasm. 

It  may  he.  objected  to  a  large  number  of  the  illustrations  re- 
corded in  this  volume  that  they  are  not  recent  cases,  and  I  have 
heard  tbe  ({ucstion  asked  why,  if  they  happened  some  yejtrs  ago, 
do  tbcy  not  happen  now?  My  reply  is  that  they  do  happen  now 
— that  they  are  always  happening.  Make  what  allowance  you 
will  for  tbe  possible  deception  and  (he  certain  errors  in  diagtioats 
of  disease  in  the  miraculous  cures  at  T^urde«;  make  a  like  de- 
duction from  tbe  recoveries  occurring  at  the  "  Bethshan  "  house 
in  the  north  of  JyOndon,  under  the  Rev.  W.  K.  Broadman:  talc 
off  a  couMderable  percentage  from  the  cureB  performed  by  homo 
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opEttliiats  as  due,  no  doubt,  to  the  n>  malkairix  NaturtE,  unaided  by 
mental  iniiuencea,  and  you  will  Btill  have,  I  maintain,  ample 
evidence  of  the  therapeutic  influences  of  Kxpectatioii,  Faith,  and 
tb«  concentration  of  the  Attention  on  the  seat  of  the  diseaAe. 
That  thia  (gneation  ahouM  be  afiked,  and  that  grave  douhtd  nhnuld 
be  expressed  as  to  the  reliability  of  the  ca^ea  on  record  of  the 
remarkable  influence  of  the  mind  in  the  cure  of  diaeoae,  ta  a 
striking  proof  of  the  necesaitv,  which  I  confeaa  \  have  sometime* 
doubted,  of  recording  case  after  ca«e,  with  a  view  of  placing  be- 
yond the  posaibihty  of  cavil  by  reasonable  men,  the  fa(;t  that 
mental  excitement  directed  in  a  certain  channel  will  exercise  the 
inSoence  claimed  for  it  in  thia  volume. 

tf  I  am  mistaken,  and  have  ^oaoly  exaggerated  this  power;  if 
the  cases  recorded  are  not  really  examples  of  mental  influence: 
if  rheumatism  waa  not  cured  by  wooden  tractxira  at  the  Kath 
Hottpital ;  if  scurvy  has  not  been  relieved  by  inert  potions;  if 
gout  hafl  not  been  cured  by  fright:  if  warts  do  imt  diMppear 
under  confident  expectation  or  faith,  then,  indeed,  we  are  thrown 
back  upon  preternatural  explanationa,  and  the  actual  etticacy  of 
charms  and  of  infinitesimal  dosee  must  be  credited.  Kor  ju«t  in 
proportion  ait  the  raiit^c  of  the  infliienvo  of  the  mind  upon  the 
body  in  honhh  and  diHcai^e  \»  circumii'-ribed  and  narrowed,  will 
the  area  of  the  charlatan  be  extended  and  fortified. 

It  would  be  certainly  quite  possible  to  ttulwtitute  for  all  the  old 
oascH  recorded  in  this  volume,  more  n-eont  exurnplca:  but  to  the 
next  j^neration  lhe«e  would,  on  the  ground  of  age,  be  equally 
open  to  criticiiim.  Besides,  we  do  not  attach  no  much  importance 
to  our  own  tvHtiuiuuy  as  to  suppose  tJial  the  reader  would  credit 
a  case  witnessed  and  reported  by  ourMtlves,  more  than  one  given- 
on  tlic  iiuthority  of  Hush,  Hunter,  Ahercrombie,  Sir  John  Forbee, 
or  tlie  surgeons  of  the  Bath  Hospital. 

That  the  principles  upon  which  so  muvli  stress  ia  laid  in  thi« 
work  admit  of  practical  iippli cation,  not  only  to  the  treatment  of 
diseui^es,  but  to  questions  arising  in  the  law  courta,  was  shown  in 
the  case  of  Gnunt  v.  F^ney.  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  Nov.  14, 
1878.  The  plaintifls  were  two  unmarried  ladies,  li^'ing  at  I<eek, 
in  Stafiordshirc,  who  uppliod  for  an  injunction  to  restrain  an 
allied  uuisttiice  by  noise  and  vibration  occasioned  by  the  work- 
ing of  an  engine  and  machinery  in  the  eilk  mills  of  the  defendant. 
There  were  other  matters  of  complaint  to  which  it  is  anncec 
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to  refer.    (Upon  the  Iieoring  of  the  caae  before  the  Master  of  the 
Rolls  in  the  preceding  FebruRrj-.  he  wa»  of  the  opinion  that  the 
plaintitiit  were  not  entitled  to  an  injimotion.)     In  the  Conrt  of 
Chiincery.  Mr.  Fry,  CJ.C.  urged  for  the  defendant,  among  otherM 
reuflonH,  thftl  the  influence  of  the  ima^nnation  wmilil,  as  stated  in  ^ 
this  work,  luaterially  nfloct  the  impre«ftioiis  received  bv  persons 
constftnUy  dwelling  upon  a  nuisance  of  this  nature,  and  quoted 
from  tht-Bu  pagett  in  euppurt  of  hia  contention.     The  Lord  Chan- 
cellor (Stilborue)  in  delivering  judgment  obeerved,  as  reported  in 
the  Timea, "  ThoBe  who  compare  the  noise  which  they  hear  to'4 
day  with  the  noise  which  they  heard  months  or  years  ago,  are 
witnemcH  (within  certain  limits)  to  impreasioiift  upon  the  mind 
rather  than  to  fact».     Those  who  speak  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  engine  and  machinery  have  been  worked  and  the  huainesa  of 
the  mill  carried  on,  speak  of  fnctv,  and  not  of  impressions  npon 
the  mind.     Mr.  Fry  made  a  happy  ui>e,  in  part  of  hie  argument, 
of  a  passage  in  a  recent  work  upon  rnentitl  science  which,  trcatinj 
of  the  influence  of  tht-  mind  upon  the  sense  of  hearing,  says 
*thu  thought  uppermost  in  the  mind,  the  predominating  cxj 
tion,  makes  a  real  oeueation  from  without  assume  a  different  chai^ 
acter.'     Every  one  must  have  had  some  experience  of  the  truth 
of  ihifi  statement;  a  nervous,  or  iinxioua,  or  prcpossussod  listener 
hears  sounds  which  would  othonviso  have  passed  unnoticed,  and 
magnifies  and  exaggerates  with  some  new  significance,  oti^nuting 
within  himself,  sounds  which  at  other  times  would  have  been 
passively  heard  and  not  regarded     In  the  present  case  I  have  no 
doubt  that  a  real  'whirring  sound,"  such  as  the  plaintifls' wit- 
neesee  describf,  did  proceed  from  the  machinery  in  the  mill  when 
at  work  at  all  times,  before  as  well  as  af^er  the  erection  of  the 
steam>engine  in  1864-5.     But  this  is  admitted  to  have  gone  on 
from  January,  1865,  to  .lune,  1870,  without  amounting  to  a  nuis- 
ance.    Hie  Lordship  then  proceeded  to  comment  upon  the  evi- 
dence, observing  that  there  were  some  facts  clearly  established 
by  truBhvorthy  evidence  which  appeared  to  him  to  be  inconsistent 
with  plaintifis'  case,  and  that  it  was  proved  to  his  entire  satis&c- 
tioD  that  on  the  17th  of  July,  1871,  when  the  engine  waa  worked 
at  its  full  speed  ami  in  its  usual  manner,  no  noise  or  vibration 
amounting  to  a  nuisance  was  heard   or  felt  in  any  part  of  the 
plaintiffi'  premises."     The  plaintiffi'  appeal   petition  was  di 
miaeed  with  costa. 
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In  the  course  of  tim  inquiry,  I  have,  I  trust,  Bucc«edetl  in  one 
of  the  objects  I  had  in  view,  that  of  elucidating  the  nature  and 
action  of  what  is  usually  understood  its  the  Inia^nation. 

[  hope,  in  conclusion,  that  some  positions  open  to  attack  have 
been  matle  more  secure  by  the  evidence  collected  together  in  this 
work. 

I  think,  for  example,  that  the  reader  who  has  had  the  patience 
to  aocompany  the  author  ab  ovo  usque  ad  mala  nHll  agree  with  him, 
that  they  are  needlessly  sceptical  who,  ^vith  a  well-known  phj'si- 
eian,  "  doubt  the  instancea  of  sudden  change  in  the  color  of  the 
hair  consequent  on  a  powerful  mental  emotion,  the  evidence  by 
which  8ueh  instances  are  supported  being  queatiouable,"  and  that 
those  greatly  err  who  believe,  with  an  able  writer  on  this  aubject, 
that  "the  Imagination  is  all-powerful,  except  over  distage~~\\\& 
dominion  of  disease  being  exerted  over  Imagination  itself." 

Imperfect  as  the  handling  of  this  wide  and  important  subject 
baa  been  in  its  varied  aspects,  the  Author  tru^t^  that  he  has  suc- 
ceeded in  placing  upon  a  firm  and  rational  ba^ix  the  complex 
pbcnomcua  resulting  tirom  the  lufluenco  of  the  Mind  upon  the 
Body. 


k 
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Tx  the  former  edition  of  this  work  we  gave  a  detailed  analysis 
of  the  cases  referred  to,  with  a  new  of  deiertnining  the  relatlTO 
inflaence  of  the  various  mental  states.  We  do  not  think  it  nece»- 
sarjr,  however,  to  do  more  than  indicate  in  general  terms  the 
resultn  to  which  this  analysis  pointed : 

1.  Out  of  the  total  number  of  illustrations,  ahout  thirty-five  per 
cent,  were  derived  from  intellectual  states  (Imagination,  Expectf^J 
tion,  Attention,  Imitation  and  Sympathy,  Memory,  and  Excea 
of  Study);   fifty-six  per  cent,  were  of  emotional   origin,  while^ 
barely  eight  per  cent,  illu^tmted  the  iDflucncc  of  Volition, 

2.  Of  Intellectual  States,  ImagiTiation  and  P^xpeclution  cxert«d 
moet  iuflucnci'):  of  EmotJoual  Statee.  Ft^ar  and  Fright  wvrv  th6.H 
tuo«ft  potent.  I 

The  above  ib,  of  course,  an  exceedingly  rough  cetiniato  of  the 
proportionate  influence  of  these  states.  Still,  it  is  relatively  cor- 
rect: And  in  the  seuee  in  which  the  exprCHSion  "  intluonce  of  the 
Mind  upon  the  Body''ii  employed  in  this  work,  we  roach  by 
statistics  very  much  tlie  result  wc  should  expect,  numely,  that  the 
direct  action  of  the  Will,  howevt-r  important,  is  thu  Icaet  fre- 
quently exerted  power  in  relation  to  Uiu  psyvho-phyBicul  ph«4fl 
nomena  which  we  have  bevn  desirous  to  investigate ;  that  the 
Intellect,  comprising  among  other  fiiculties  that  of  Attention, 
directed  in  the  first  instance  by  the  Will,  exerts  a  greater  influ- 
ence; while  the  Emotions  far  exceed  both  put  together  in  tbcir 
action,  whether  in  health  or  dieense,  upon  the  bodily  organs  auc 
tiaeues. 

One  striking  fact  is  elicited  by  this  investigation,  that  wl 
the  emotions  are  by  far  the  most  operative  in  what  we  may  ca 
chance  curea  of  diseaae,  they  have,  with  the  exception  of 
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ami  Faith,  which  can  only  he  distinguished  from  eirapip  Expecta- 
tion hy  their  inteusity,  compamtively  slight  inttuence  in  regularly 
designed  Psycho-therupcuticH,  in  which  the  Imagination,  Kxpecta- 
tion,  and  Attention  play  the  most  important  part.  I  am  diepoHecI 
to  think,  however,  that  in  Braidiism  the  remarkable  change  which 
cau  be  induced  in  the  circulation  by  combined  physical  and  pay- 
ofaical  processes,  answers  in  great  measure  to  that  which  ocoara 
from  powerful  emotional  excitement  Hence  rheumatism  may 
be  relieved  in  both  instances,  as,  for  example,  in  the  railway  acci- 
dent referred  to  in  the  Preface,  or  in  the  operation  performed  by 
Mr.  Braid  in  such  a  case  as  that  mentioned  under  *'  Psycho-thera- 
peuticR."  The  condition  of  the  circulation  is  entirely  altered,  and 
looal  congeetions  arc  removed. 

$.  8ex,  Aok,  DiBBASB. — As  regards  sex,  out  of  the  cases  in  which 
the  aex  is  stated,  sixty-four  per  cent,  were  male^i,  and  thirty-six 
per  cent,  females.  The  large  proportion  of  the  former  shows 
(what  is  vory  important)  that  men  are  highly  susceptible  u> 
mental  impressions,  and  that,  therefore,  Psycho- therapeutics  an? 
available  for  them  as  well  as  for  women.  It  is  not,  as  is  90  ofWu 
intimated,  only  hysterical  young  ladies  who  come  under  the  in- 
fluence of  thi8  Hgi'iicy.  At  the  »amc  time  it  would  not  bo  fair  to 
oouclude  from  this  analysis  that  men  arc  more  or  even  equally 
liable  to  be  affected  by  psychical  forces,  becnus*  the  very  fre- 
quency of  examples  of  such  influence  among  females  prevents 
mcdicnl  men  reporting  them,  while  they  do  report  ca«C8  which 
occur  in  men  on  account  of  their  being  rarer,  and  tJiereforc  more 
interesting.  We  therefore  simply  maintain  that  there  is  ample 
proof  that  the  bodies  of  men  as  well  as  women  may  be  largely 
acted  upon  by  the  influence  in  question.  In  refercneo  to  <^,  it 
has  been  imposHihle  to  obtain  it  in  the  minority  of  cases,  but  it 
may  be  stated  generally  that,  with  the  exception  of  about  twelve 
per  cent.,  the  individuals  were  adults,  their  age  probably  being, 
in  most  instances,  between  twenty  and  thirty-five.  Lastly,  the 
most  frequent  forms  of  disfase  induced  in  porsons  in  health,  were 
tliose  comprised  under  convulsive  affections,  epilepsy,  chorea, 
pandTua  a^tans,  and  hydrophobia;  while  the  diseases  most 
fraqaently  beneHted  wi^re  undoubtedly  rheumatism,  gout,  and 
dropsy,  the  last  mentioned  being  relieved  by  the  increased  action 
ot  the  kidneys  from  mental  influence.  No  doultt,  however,  if  all 
rtbe  c««e8  of  hysterical  neuralgia  and  contraction  of  joints  were 
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reported,  those  which  are  called  merely  nervous  affections  of  the 
body  would  take  priority.  The  only  inference  which  we  are 
justified  in  drawing  from  these  figures  is,  that  the  beneficial  in- 
fluence of  Psycho-therapeptles  is  by  no  means  confined  to  nervous 
disorders.  It  is  also  satisfoctory  to  know  that,  as  respects  occupa- 
tion or  position  in  life,  very  opposite  classes  are  represented — the 
rich  and  the  poor,  the  learned  and  the  ignorant.  Even  incredu- 
lily,  when  the  attention  can  be  arrested,  is  not  necessarily  a  bar 
to  success.  Failure,  on  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  remembered, 
may  attend  all  systems  of  treatment;  and  what  Bacon  says  in 
reference  to  one  form  of  Psycho-therapeutics  may  be  applied  to 
all — "  Men  are  to  be  admonished  that  they  do  not  withdraw 
credit  from  the  operations  of  the  Imagination  because  the  effects 
fail  sometimes." 
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RICHARDSON'S  PREVENTIVE  MEDICINE.-Just  Ready. 
Pnventive  Medicine,    Ity  UK\.t\MiN  Waki>  UK'iiAiiniio\,  M.A-,  M-D 
IjI*.I>.  ,  F.  K.S,.  I'"  S,A..  KtlW  itl'ilje  U'.'.viil  C'ulleKi' i>r  I'hygiciiaiiB,  Loodon.    In 
oDe  octavo  volamcot'  T2'J  pages.    Oloth.  >4.IX>:  Wihcr.4A.O0:  vot7  handsome 
hoif  Knaua,  laisod  bftnd«,  ^.SO. 

Tha  Immanu  tlrtiloi  (ak«a  bjr  maJi»l  tsianca  dorinK  tlia  livtt  4aArl«r  of  b  eonlary  tia*a 
had  D«  mora  aoaiplemiai  BaM  <>(  iirnxrau  than  theeauntinn  of  dl>«H.  Nat  only  hai  tbii 
lad  1o  oarkaH  adTaTiiia  in  IhaiapaDllpt.  ba(  il  bu  |il>«n  tin  lo  •  ■iriuall)'  a*w  dv|iBclin*iil 
of  madialna — tbe  titaianliun  ot  dfaaitta— mar*  Imponuil.  parhnpt.  in  it)  ntlliiiala  mutti 
Ibaa  erm  lb*  invsillgallan  of  aunitira  ptooaatci.  Yat  tbui  tm.  thc>«  bai  bwn  nu  atWini'I 
to  galhar  into  a  •jiltniallc  nod  iDlcltiKlbta  ihopa  (h«  a-zonniBlalinn  nf  kiiaiil*i)|{*  ae^uind 
*ii  IbU  rooti  tntvrrwtinjt  <ubj*4l-  Fijrlunaiplj,  (ta«  ia«k  bb>  b«an  al  laat  undartakab  bjr  a 
(nitar  nbo,  ufall,  ii  parbapt  b»t  i|uiil[riad  fur  ili  pB>rani>aiiot,  and  Ibe  r»ul(  at  hli  Uba(« 
•an  bkrdl;  fall  (a  mark  an  epucb  In  the  biiiuijr  of  madlwl  aclaCMa.  Th>  ■sibnr'a  happj 
masciar  or  oIolbinK  viMilino  taeli  Kith  n  piipulnr  dirM  li  wall  *i«m)itifi*>l  in  IbU  nurb, 
and  makaa  iba  agluuia  of  tba  i]ov|h»I  iiDpurlancii.  not  aaJj  to  (ba  phyitdan.  but  to  aiciy 
ast  «bo  appr«slaiFi  Iba  laruo  of  hutuan  Ufa.  Iba  plan  ailoplad  far  lb<  eUDulloli  at  hii 
naral  ifina  cao  b»t  br  riplalnsd  In  tha  aolbor'f  onn  wordi: 

"I  (raoa  tha  diroAtcu  fram  lh*\r  ai^lual  rrprvtonlalion  a*  thnj  axUl  btfora  aa,  in  tbalf 
naluial  piagraii  aflat  thalr  birib,  oi  far  an  I  am  nblg,  biick  to  Iheir  utitlo*.  and  trj  M  anh 
lb*  •DDditlOD*  oul  of  vhlcb  tbsj  >)irlng.  Tlieteupon  I  endcavar  fudber  la  analjaa  Ibota 
Coddilionr,  lo  taa  ho"  fir  th*r  nrr  rptnni  nhlo  nnil  ho*  for  limy  ato  aioi-labU." 

CLOUSTON  ON  MENTAL  OISEASES.-In  a  Few  Days.       ^ 

Clinical  Lectures  on  Hestal  Diieaiei.  Ky  TiiouAfi  &  Cloi  trroN. 
M.D.,  I'.li.Cl' .  L.HCS  ,  Lyi'tim-r  i-n  Mmrnl  Pimmwa  !n  the  riiuereUj-  of 
tMinburiih.  ^\'itli  an  A|))jcii>iix,  oontuiniii):  iin  Eihau8tiv«  Stunnian'  of  ihc 
|j*iV8  in  l''oTc«  in  thr  Unitoi)  8t»t<»  upon  the  Cummittnent  and  OonliiK'iix'nl  of 
ibc  Intnnc.  By  Ciiakmh  F,  FoiJtOU,  M.J>.,  AaistatitIW<«Kir  of  Menial  Dix- 
nitim.  Modicftl  I>rpaitracnt  of  Harvard  iruivcreity.  In  one  handsonio  ot:Uivi> 
TOliim*  of  about  i)UO  pagm;  illustmlcd  wilh  wo(xIciU«  and  oi«lit  lilhognpkie 
plates,  four  of  whieh  ore  bcaiit.ifiillj-  t-olDtvd. 

In  prapartog  Ifali  luluina  iba  autbur  daaignsd  (u  n*M  tbe  daicaad  for  n  iboraugbl;  pra«. 
U«al  work  on  3lrnl»t  fiivuct.  Taking  hl(  courna  of  clialml  laclucwaak  baala,  b*  baa 
alaboralfrJ  tbain  into  a  aialamalio  (rvali^v,  and  bai  ad'laJ  riTidnfii'  by  daicribinf  a  lar^ 
nambec  of  raiafall;  lalaolad  lypinl  ratet,  At  Iba  aulhor't  raiiuail,  Prufatiar  Folinin  bat 
oriliaallj  axaminod  Iba  antlre  work  and  bai  irpuilall;  preparnd  tar  It  an  obantlln  lumiaary 
of  tha  law*  tb  furi*a  in  tba  I'nit^d  i^tAloaan  Iba  acnDmilnaonl  and  oi^nlinaihanl  \tt  tba  iniana. 
Tba  wcrfc  mil  tbu>  altunl  Ainariutn  pnulllianan  a  eanplala  and  iraKaatibj  (i 
madtckl  and  tagal  <)aeiltan>  ariilng  fmoi  eiuu  of  uirnlftl  dlMMM. 

STIMSON  ON  FRACTURES. 

A  Practical  Treating  oil  Kntcttirct  1S>  l.l.>M^A.  Stim.iov.  B.A.,  M.D., 
ProfelBOrof  Ful)i»l<>i;i(-Jil  Annlmny  at  tlic  rtiivtmil)- of  tlii;  City  of  NcK  Yuri- 
la  one  nor  liamltumu  m^tavo  vuluui«  of  5911  pagM.  with  SM  Iwumiful  illiutra- 
tiona.     Cluih.  t4.7u;  leather,  $5.75. 

HAMILTON  ON  NERVOUS  DISEASES. -Second  Edition. 
Herrons  Diseaiet:  Their  Description  and  Treatment.  By  Au^; 
Md*.*.VK  Hamii.tos.  Ml)..  Attrnditi»r  I'liysiciBn  bi  tlic  IloHpiial  fur  Kpilcplica 
and  ]*nrn!j'iif5.  Bliii-Lwell '«  Inlutiil.  N.  Y.,  mid  iit  the  (lat-l'aiiciitii'  Departucnt 
of  the  New  York  lk<^i>iiul.  St'tood  t-tlitioii.  tlximiighly  n-Tiwd  nnil  rewriUeit. 
Id  one  hnndsouM!  octavo  vdume  of  hys  pagea.  with  12  illaMnittona.    Cloth.  H. 

Oniba  fint  ■ppurftaca  af  Dr  Hamilian't  l-»k,  liook  b*  ftitidania  and  pran^ifoaan  aaa^aavcBHOi 
■  •«lwHhhM>li(ii<1ciiinandhltkcsatiT>gHduign  nauual  afoa  mrniiH  diKuoa. —  Tti  Midiial 
Survloiiia  bub.  ii  hat  cstat  >a  a  rononahia  lm»  u  ,  A'nti.  UaKb  ra,  iMi. 
a  aacoaf  edliiaa.    W*  caa  hoanlty  iDinnKWl  iha  ' 
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FLINT'S  PRACTICE.  WITH  APPENDIX.-Just  Ready. 
A  Treatise  on  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Medicine.  I  irdifrnwl  for 
the  use  of  ^^luileuts  and  I'nictitionera  of  Modidoe.  With  nn  Appendix  on  die 
Keeearches  of  Koch  and  their  Bcarinx  on  the  Ktiology,  I'Rihologj',  Kngnom 
and  Treatmcnl  of  I'hthigii;.  By  Aistin  F'unt,  M.D.,  PnireNtor  of  the  I*riiid- 
pics  uid  fnwticc  of  Mttlicin?  nud  of  01iiii<^al  Me<ticiui?  in  Bcllevue  HmptUi 
Medic*!  Collcxe,  N.  Y.  Fifth  edition,  reriavd  uii<l  ltiri;ety  rewritleu.  lu  oue 
Urge  uid  cloMtly  prill  led  uoiavo  volume  of  1160  pages.  Clotli,  $A.M;  Imtlier, 
$fi.50,  very  haiidfiome  hulf  Russia,  raised  bands,  t'. 

Kocb*«  iiKnr*Tj  of  tho  bA^illun  of  lobarol*  !■*•*  pntolH  iif  bsisf  Uia  grvatHl  buta 
■m  ODnrarriid  Uy  Hltncn  on  buDi*uily,  lurpMiing  tXD  vicelnulion  la  tu  b*o«nu  in  ■••- 
kind.  In  lb«  nppendU  lo  h!i  <rork,  Pntmiior  Film  iJmIi  atlh  ib*  aubjepl  (mm  >  pnittlcal 
*lui'lp<-int.  ilixioHinjc  it<  b»rlD|t(  on  thr  eltoluCT-  patbolnfr,  diaKnoii),  |iniKnoiB  ■nd 
Ircniuiaiil.  of  |iu]uiunar]r  |itilbi>i>.  Thui  (iiUiiad  and  oumiilddl.  Ibl*  (lundanl  KOrh  ■III 
b«  more  than  *ie(  n  DMBitlly  la  Ibo  |>bjaleifta  wbo  ilol;  ■ppreoialu  tb«  rxpaftilbUlly  at 
bi«  eBlling.  ^-. . 

BUMSTEAD  AND  TAYLOR  ON  VENEREAL  DISEASES. 
New  Edition.— Just  Ready. 
Thfi  Patho1og7  and  Treatment  of  Venereal  Biseaeei.  lududing  tlie 
TOfiulb  of  iweni  JmcMiiJutiyiiti  upctn  the  HubjwL  By  FKr.niAX  J.  Bi  mi?tsad. 
M.l).,  LL.D^.  hil4^  Pri^feaHor  uf  Vt-ti^rcul  Didc&stt^  at  the  CoUoAie  of  I'hj'sicttltf 
and  Suri-eons.  New  York,  «lc-,  and  Roukbt  W.  Tattlou,  A, 51,,  M>I),,  Sor- 
gcoTi  to  Cliarity  J  loepjial.  New  Vork,  Professor  of  Veneixial  nnd  Skm  DiwiiMv 
in  tbu  Univcrwty  of  Vermont.  Fifth  editioa,  ivviwd  nnd  rcwrltUin,  with  nuay 
ditiotift.  by  T>r-  Tnylor.  Tn  one  Inrftr  and  handwmc  octav<k  volume  uf  ^^^  PM<*f 
h  ].i9  illufdnitioiijt.  nml  thirteen  chrotno-lithoffniphw  iigunw.  Cloth.  $4.75; 
^Ib;  very  himiliHime  hulf  BtiiuU.  &V2^, 

rvf  iMt  trandhrii   H-ork  it  tu  well 

nulJ  be  ■kkperdunut  here  to  pau  ta 
rtviw  ll«  («ncral  or  tprtkat  itiLiiH  <•<  mmlitnu. 
1^«  itr(}ltlol  Hit  profmion  Uai  iitrti  yv.t^t4  ,  \\ 
hu  bwu  Htoeiitcd  Ik  the  uighi  tliuivuif  h  ■!■('  ^^m- 
til<i«  «KpaLiiLon  e>r  ihe  pnlhoJo^y  and  rMjumcDC  of 
voAfifcal  diujito  In  iha  languagr      Adnikr^bl*  ki  j 


nrfidrl  or  ctur  ilcicflptiont  in  tTponfnl  of  iMiHl 
pjlhulo^L'^  drMrfrine.  unill  a  i|iijd<  hir  niiDml  kx4 


u>  the  |>'wiii  vUtii^u  bR  TBiiivpiily  jtiiliiikUut  Itw 
th*   >(«nd(H>ini   of   prulic*!    "(iUy,— /*•»■■/. <^ 

COATS"  PATHOLOGY.-Just  Ready. 
A  Treatise  on  Pathology.    IJy  Joseiii  Coats,  M.D..  F,F.l*.a,  I'atholo- 

giBt  to  ihi!  (ilnr-KoiT  WcMfrn  liitirninty.     In  one  very  haiulwiiur  oriavo  vohine 
of  »2t'  pnsiw.  witli  •t.'i'.f  Wnuuful  ilhiitinitioiiK.     Cloth,  *V,'iil;  lenthor.  *fi..W. 

^Tiit  [«  i  iiiiij£ri^4.^(iL  wvfk  uii  piiljuto|;y,  ptold-  I'he  Authur  ini.Ii|de*  la  tiii  da«iiiiioni  (rivcniL 

biy  i]ic  mmi  rKhjUkTJt-c  in  ih*  F-nclip^h  Uii|u«tre  —  p^ilKtlo^T  :u  *''*  »   '^4  ■pedtl  pMhulosbtal  ba- 

Jt/  J-t>uit  M/ittt^ti imJ ^ui-fi.-al  J*H¥n'U.  Jan    1HA4  (Ali>£y  ot  ih«  ilJlT«f*ibt  tyiitmiAntlainii*     Ha  laa 

W(i  '«l  i;iTi'  1*4  pr»i!4.iiiiHriiL- 1(  Ihc  friotc  cucnpl*lv  tuccvrtStd  m  offcriK^Ki  iludtnU  VM  pfihCM^o 


ib4  ■pedtl  pMbulosbtal  I 
tyiltmiAntlainii*  Ha 
....uriiL-  »  lAc  friotc  cucnpKlv    tuccvnJtd  m  offcriK^Ki  iludtnU  VM  pfihcM*o«m 

BnfLUh  wt>r1t   we  bivi-.  ariJiive  rvcDinuiend  i|  \tt    a  ihurQiichly  Adcvplftblc  wwk  —MtMcaf  JtretrJ^ 

p^tilionerh  viid  ro  KCudnnu  id  a  trutiy  autniiJifl  —  ■  tJcccmbct  u,  iflAj. 

/   - 

SMITH  ON  CHILDREjf  — nnh  Edition. 
A  Complete  Practical  Treatiie  on  the  Dueaaes  of  ChUdrea-  By  J. 
Lewis*  .Smith,  M-U.,  CliniLal  TroR-^sorof  Diseaso&of  ChilJTCtiia  th«  BollcriM 
Hoxpifjil  Mr'iicnl  CollcK*^.  Niiv  Vurk.  l-'ifth  cJition,  thoraiii<hly  revised  nud 
rewritu^n.  In  otic  o<?t«To  vi>luni<T  of  8^ft  pa^cs,  with  illusimtionfl-  CIvlli,  $4.50; 
leather,  $.VM^;  half  RiWa,  ^.m). 


IhU  i%  one  of  Ae  b»t  book»  fln  the  hubject  v'nh 
which  wc  havff  iDtrT.  aitd  nni  ihai  b»  flvtin  u«  ftst- 
klncikon  nn  *¥»r>  occ^tinn  *n  *U*Ch  w*  b*»*  con- 
Buhf.1  Jl,  either  ■■>  ia  diugiiuaLi  or  ttenTiiieiii.  lit* 
lutw  m  Jin  (lAh  adJiinn.  and  in  it.  pr^Lcm  Torm  ■■  a 
Ttry  ailcijiiATc  rcpr*-«ni*EJnn  nfiha  4i]h]*ci  Ji  iiva(« 
cf  At  Ai  L»rF-«'-ni  ui-jleTfMiiJ,  'Hie  *'npoTi*m»ul".iff.l 
uf  Hifurki  hyineiie   ii   fully  dcmli  wiih   iit   ihc  <AE|y 


poruonoTihe  book,  Tli?  (tat  bulk  oClbc  wc<h  ii 
apprnprtaivly  damttd   to  ihi   dJ*«u«t  «f  infiiDcy 

j>no  childhood  We  would  rtc^moifiid  khyfintln 
aeed  tf  khfotniHliun  trn  i}ie  lubjrit  14  pfKUtV  tbc 
work  ,iMd  fqrm  hi«  own  opLnion  on  il.  which  will  b* 
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I  uldng  the  ttuaUoa  of  ihe  fintetaoa  la  tbc  awlw  ndv«nlMd  la  |h*  foUovIiif  r^*4| 
the  (AibliiilictH  uuulil  oUW  (but  lu  ptiiv  an  ipand  lu  M«urv  »  oonUniuuiDe  o(  llic  maS 
danra  cwDtd  fur  th«  puUicalloiu  uf  ilie  bouM  bjr  Uictf  ewcAil  Mlwtion  uul  aotutmcir  siid 
Bal>l>  of  execution. 

?V  M/yr  iiuinA<T  «/  infumci  rtmnif  from  tAt  pnfanou  lor  a  fintr  dau  af  biuUngi  lAon  >• 
tttuuJiy  ploaa:!  on  rnedMitf  tooiti  A<M  tndvm'  u  fa  jni(  (wrtoin  <i/  otir  Mtandon^  paiUcotimg  i 
AoJ^  hama;  ami,  lAu<  fA<  jirvMny  tatte  may  £«  cnofura^,  iA«^vwm  Aom  6«m  Jb«l  U  m  i 
an  lu^HMMdwr  tMeMl<if  tAMp  at  ttjiiut  it  tcilhiath*  nMuiu  o^  idt  t> p«M«M a f tftrory  lAof  ^ 
iJU(  ioM  omctwiu  oi  toall  flir  (A«  «j«  w  ^r  tA«  mmtoftht  rtadmg  ptattiUoiur. 

Theprlotod  prica  ar«  ihuMat  wlilch  books  caui  tt«nerall;  bo  fuppliail  b]r  bookMlIera 
Uiraughaut  the  tJnitod  SUIc^  irha  am  roulily  ptoctini  (or  their  oostoiDor*  nxf  norrlu  not 
kept  in  aiock.    Wli«t«  suctM  to  boulcMoru*  U  not  convcni(«i,  book*  wUl  b«  MM  bf  nuulj 
pa«F»ld  on  r«Mipt  of  til*  prws,  bimI  u  tlia  Unit  ofBuulablo  wcigfac  Im  boM  ranorti},  i 
difficalij  will  be  I'lptrienceil  !□  obtnlntng  thttnigb  the  pust-olEce  anj  woHc  in  tbi«  i 
logue.    No  riik*,  huwevcr,  iir«  uMinictl  either  un  tii«  taoatj  or  m  tlic  Uxik>,  xiid  nu  pub 
lioiSon*  but  oar  om  w*  *uppli«il,  no  that  gpntlemcn  itQl  in  moat  cuw  lliul  it  more  cud- 
nnlMt  lo  ikol  nitii  ihe  neanst  boolncller. 

A,  hamliwinelr  illuctntcil  <Makciw  will  be  wnt  to  any  aiUnB  on  rcotipt  of  a  ivi>ocat 
•Ump. 

HENKY  V.  LEA'S  SON  A  CO. 

Kofc  700  aaJ  708  Sassom  St.,  Pbeuidelphu,  July,  igJM. 


PROSPECTUS  FOR  iaa-«. 
A   WEEKLY    IfEDICAL   JOURNAL. 


8UB80BIPTI0K    BATES. 

Tbk  Mkdicai.  New* Fi  ve  Dollsra.  • 

The  Ammucax  Joik-sal  of  tbb  ^'^ical  tiucscBt  Fivi  Doilati. 

OOUHtTT^TION    BATES. 

TBe  MxmcAi.  Newh  1     Ni  ne  Dollzrt  per 

TiiK  AiiEiucA.t  Joirtucu.  or  the  Medical  Scidicbi   J     nnnnin,  in  «lmic«. 

THE  MEDICAL  NEWS. 

A  Natioiua  Weekly  3Iv<llt-u1  Pcrlodfcn),  contulning  28  to  32  Quarto 
I'a|;«*  of  Keadiugr  Matter  lu  Kneli  [ssuc. 

In  '"'^^^m  Ike  dhoi^,  overtwoyeenuDM^fiaiDa  nwalUyloa  ti«cklj,tboH;in< 
«f  Tub  Mkdical  Nbwh,  pivfiwod  to  funilali  iii«  pnjfMaluo  abat  it  lud  ouT«r 
mfjcfed — ■  jouituJ  nntloDKl  iii  tbc  tridcat  >ruM  pf  ibo  word,  dcroled  u>  ilio  higheH  1 
of  probMioaal  BKindi  uid  btmor,  an  umpuring  cneaijoftioucki-rjr  and  fnud,  a  adiuMil 
naguine  In  dnburation,  aaJ  a  aewtpaper  in  raarp  and  vitality.    Tliry  U'licte  tliall 
•Tttry  rvapevt  tt  hn*  ftilftlK*!  lu  jtrnmiHA    lu  rc^on  and  rantribulMi  are  fnunil  In  *vrff 
8Uto  and  Territory;    iu  Ediioriid  SlalT  indudM  Mtno  «f  tbe  brIghMM  ntinib  in   tba 


S      Hrxkv  C.  Lea's  Sou  &  Co.'s  Pcbt-ioations — ^The  Mrflcjil  Ifews. 


pmfcgMion,  nnd  in  evtry  Mue  liring  lopUs  kt«  editorUlIj  dbciMMil  is  n  adioUrl^r  wul  pn^ 
ticol  manner;  it*  corp» of  qualUcd  rcportos  and  ODTr«*pandenti  corcti  ttl  tlic  tncdicat 
Mntro  lit  both  bcminpfiero^  uid  nb-urci  for  iU  oilumn*  tlie  mrlit^t  tDfomutian  on 
muton  111  niodtcal  inlclcal,  nod  iU  report*  of  Medical  ProgroB  are  culled  rmm  oil  Um 
iiDpoTtoni  prnfmiional  jonmnU  frublithcd  «d  txnli  ctinlJncciU.  to  tlion,  lu  iinrtTaJtd 
oifaniixlion  ennblM  Tnr  Niiint  each  ««nk  \o  hr  tipon  tfao  Ublc  of  in  rcadoi*  *a  eplt- 
otuc  of  a  HMk's  adT&noo  at  ili«  wliole  nimlUnl  vorld. 

Tux  NEw^alwiij'g  (mdeHvuriitg  U>  *nhuice  iU  uwriilnen,  kw  pImium  In  amxHuiciBfElo 
Ui«  prafvMtoa  tlint  Rri*ng<;ai«tiu  linve  bwai  {itrf'KlLul  for  the  pubUaticFn  dmriri^  tldi 
roer  of  n  highly  valuubk-  Kiim  cf  ptactkal  »rtitl«  bj-  cmini^Dt  men  om  ibc  more  im- 
poitntit  dilKaiics  met  vilh  liv  evu^  ptiictitifMcr  ill  hi*  doily  dtitici.  Tb«  foUcnriag  gUrU^ 
men  hnrr  kiiidiy  pramiscd,  lu  aid  in  aurying  uut  iliis  j>liiii,  and  the  "»'~™™  at  thtb 
nuDes  U  aguarajitceuf  tbevalacof  the]i«pe*s  tube  cuntribulcd  bj  tbcm. 


D.  RAVEa  AONRW,  rhllulBlphl*. 
RAKIIIMO:'  .»I.[.I;N.  E-lilln-l'-Iphlii. 
1.E.AVKIKHON.  B»Iiinio». 
aOBKRTS  BARTHOLiOW,  PhlUilarphh. 
8.  M.  m;M  IS?.  .N»«  Orlrin^ 
UDVSCAS  tlLl-KLEV, Nflir I'oik. 
CBABLE8  n.  BnUiETT,  Ph[liidr](>hla. 
MHDm,  C  nVTY.  WMhlriKinn. 
WILUtAM  II.  BYtOtEH. rhfoACK 
P.S.CO}CKEIi.CiTvcimtktl. 
J.  M.  r>A  COSTA,  l-l.ll».KIp1it.. 
FltKliEKIC  H.  UKNNIS,  .\*w  V«lc 
FBA5K  DOSAI-teoN.  B»mn.<.r* 
I.OI'»  A.  DI.'RRIKr;,  l-l>Jlivliiliiht& 
KOUKBTT.  ED&i.  Ualuu 
J.  FEB0r»3A,  T«ronla. 
AISTIX  FLINT,  Sit*  V<ak. 
WILLIAM  W<)l>j;U.,riiiliiJ(ili.Ulfc 
BAM  I  EI.  D,  GBOSS,  Pi.!Iii.l.>tphl». 
«AMl<R1.  ir.O.KiM^  l>tilIft<lvlpl>U. 
J.  F.  UEUBTIS,  Motile,  A1«. 
WUXUlt  HincT,  PhtlfeMpbh.' 
JOflEPIF  r-  lll."ri-ITl!SO.'(.  UfwLIjn. 
JAHEl>K£VIM»  uruc,  Chlowo. 
A.  RBBVES  JACK90K,  Hitc^a. 
KnWAKPW.jrj<KH,C;l>l<-4«n. 
A.  r.  A.  KIMj,  WuhlriEloD. 
OEOROE  M.  LEPFERT8,  »p»  T«fc 
WII.I.IAU  T.  l.rsK.  N..i>  York. 
JOHN  ».  MACK  eXZIK,  Italumon. 
HUKTi:k  UcOPIRIi,  Bl«hiDOD<]. 


sioHAitn  ii'Ciiri'jiRT,  adttoMra. 

TlIOM.l'-M  MARKOE^JtiwToi*. 
aVElR]MlTCHEU.,PI>iIw]*ltJila. 

TirriMAA  It.  Moai'O.N,  ri>ti»>i*i^i^ 

L. )!.  McMrKTltV.  Duiiillf,  Ky. 
WILLIAM  r.  MJHKES.  PlUl*d«lphl«. 
WTLMAM  Oai.F.n,  WonimU 
PBMUKUK^t  N.  oris,  no*  York. 
ALOyW)  a  PA  LMBR,  ABU  ArlMr,  UUL. 
ROSWEI.l.  PAKK,  Ik^Ma. 
TaROl-lIll.lM  1-ABVIN,  PhUuMpbla. 
W1LL!.»M  I'ElTiUI.  PhilvMphU. 
F.  PEYRF.  PORCHER.  Chifl«(an. 
TIIAimn'it  A.ItKAMY,<-tndnDBtL 

J.  a  RKEVE,  DMfusn.  a, 

LBWIB  A.  SATB^  Hm  Tork. 
ri-.^.  i;   T  eEIEPRPJir,  HnDtTMl. 
>I1TI1,  New  Vprk. 
.-  -  M  iTH,  St«  Torlt. 
t,i;vVls  A.  MnM.S<7X.  N»»  Totk, 
ROUKKr  W.  T.VTLOR,  Mo»  York. 
WllXIAM  THOUaOX  P^lladalphfa. 
1.  .Vp  l-AN-K  7  iPKASY,  IW-.lmt*-, 
JAM1»TVim:(,  l-1iiladp>i>|jla. 
ELV  VAK  DB  WABUEB,  ^mciu«,  K.  T. 
J.  r(i(,I,lKS  WAnilEK.  VaUB.n. 
HOUCBT  r.  WEIR,  S.»  V".k. 
JAMES  T.  WHRTA  KKR,  CinelaiaU. 
I'^DWABO  WlCflLFSWORTII,  BeaKn. 
K-lVlLLIAX^nnclnnML 
IUVlt>  W.  YAMILLL.  LouInllU. 


Original  nrlidu*  fniin  forei^  authorities  iriajr  abo  be  expected,  the  fint  of  vhkh 
^ipcansl  in  Uie  iwuie  «f  Jaaiuu^  6th,18S-l,  on  DiatTAi.  ExrixiRATiOKorTtiE  Itt-iDDIB 
pi  OUBCVRB  VcaiCAI.  Dmcamn,  nmt  tra  bOTLH,  vith  T  original  IIliwtnHionc,  \j  Snt 
C>:XUY  TnouPAux,  of  Icndon,  Surgeon  ExtnuntiRuj  to  tho  King  of  tb«  Itol^na^  M(l 
From  the  bi|{h  ibjtntil^r  nf  tb«  nrtlclea  alroadjr  puhlhkoil,  *  fair  omovptiuti  may  ba 
fbrmed  of  tliu  vsluo  of  the  ■erica  to  cvoj  praCeBaionni  [iiaii  in  active  pnctkc 

In  ljpog7a)>liidBl   Bppcanince,  Tob  NBnv  of  1S84  »)iowi  an  advance    ovm  upon 

thvimaiof  lS82-93,Hn(lDUtluDghaibeca  Icfl  undoQc  to  voonomiso  tlie  lime  nnd  pnnaotA 

Um  ooBilon  flf  ill)  rciilen.    It  aj^MMn  in  *  doablc-colimiaed  quaita  fom,  pinlml  bf  the 

ItlMt  Impnivod  Hue  ipccd  preaei^  on  hnndsonic  p^ijwr,  from  a  iJrar,  catJIj  nnd   V]/t, 

^  ^lodally  out  (or  iu  imc. 

Trk  Mkvical  Ncn-a  emplc^s  all  lli«  ipjirovrii  tui-iliui*  orniolum  jonnuliun  with 
AciatciiiionofTcnckrln0ltwlfli>dI«p«<»LbUtoi>tapR:A«ibin;  and.  Id  tha  aidloipatloa  of 
I V  aBpf«ecdentod  rlmilitlion,  il«  subacription  liaa  1<«<d  placed  at  (ho  vi»«dini;ly  loir  rate 
't8p«r  tDnnm,  In  advaiic*.  At  tliis  prio«  it  rauk*  a«  the  diMpetl  madini  pudodiml 
I  this  miiiitiy,  nuJ  wLcu  tnk«i  in  wnnifclioii  witli  Tke  Aulericas  Joub»al.  at  NINE 
I>0LLAlt8|>cr  unimiu,  il  i«  wnlidciitljr  aaKited  that  a  ktgvr  amount  (if  malcriAl  of  the 
UghM  ciam  at  oOiucd  tlian  nn  l«  obluined  cbeirlMn^  wren  at  a  muvb  higher  priotL 
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THE  AMERICAN  JOURNAL  of  the  MEDICAL  SCIENCES, 

£<)it»d  b;^  I.  MIN'19  HAYS,  A.  U.,  U.  D., 

Is  pabllfthcd  Qiinrtcrl}-,  on  the  flrxt  tlnjrs  of  Jmiunr}-,  April,  July 

mnd  October,  eutrli  Niimb4<r  contnliilng  over  lliroe  Ituadred 

Ocluro  PnevM,  fiillj-  llluHtmU!*!. 

FeuoHod   in   1820,  Tub  Aimuaut  Jt>VRilAi.  wMnxl  wtih  18^  iii>on  iu  «xiv-flftb' 

jwrMdinl  ia  the  Eogliiili  kiipiiig«  tnpabto  of  prMvalbi^  eUbonU  mlehi  ll>»  bna  la 
wbldi  lli«  BMMt  itDpoiUal  dl*a>T«ri««  tiBTC  always  bwa  eonmunitaicd  totbe  pmCarion— 
^nc  AmniCAjc  Jockial  cwtnot  fitil  to  be  of  th«  ntmm  nJoe  to  phytidAm  who  would 
fceqiibeiiaclvoaufminniwitb  tliviuodicdUiousLtoniM-day.  IlnajriutUjr  cImIid  tbu 
it  nmnbcnt  onutif  lu  oontrlbtiton  all  tho  mci.'l  dittlnKiinbod  Ripi&l>en  li  ibt  prcAndon, 
that  iu  lilitoi;  t*  id<nli(i«d  villi  llic  mlraa^vs  of  modioJ  kiMwlcil^  uiJ  IhM  iu  ataa- 
Utioa  u  <i>-cx(«fM)va  witli  iIm  «e  of  lb*  £ngUih  lungilagt. 

DDrmg  1S$1  Tnc  Jocrhu.  will  oontlmi*  to  proMit  0»atv  featuros  wbidi  bare 
ptovod  *o  ■ttractiio  to  iu  reailcn. 

The  Original  Department  will  ooiwlst  of  «labonito  and  rkbtf  llluttratod  wtii 
from  llio  pens  ot  Ihu  mini  tnutient  amnion  af  the  pmrcaHiin  ia  all  p*rl«  of  the  ctwntty. 

TIm  Be>Tlew  Depaitment  will  malntnin  iu  iir1t-«anio<I  ropoutlon  for  dltccmiDeol 
■ad  ioifMrUaUtJ,  *ad  will  miUnin  I'ldUirnip  rovivwa  >4  new  worfa  and  lofiks  of  tb 
aad  DiuuMtRU  aiiaJjrilcal  anil  Ublkifnpbicid  notlow  ij  ooispcwnt  wriui^ 

FoUowing  those  oMnea  Um  Qoftrterly  Summary  of  Improvements 
ooveries  Inthe  Hedloal  Soloaoee.  «bUli,btiD8  n  cUaiiflad  and  omuicod  rowkoMilea 

ot  inportanl  artida  appoaiing  lu  th«  chief  medicttl  jOlmtkU  of  IIm  world,  Aimuba  a 
eonpttct  dlgrat  of  medical  prngrcM  abroad  and  at  home. 

Th«  wlwetlption  price  of  Tni:  AHEairxx  JotrxxAi.  or  tuk  Mbdicu.  Bciekci*  bu 
nerer  been  ru»cd  dnrinf  it*  long  oumt.    It  ia  sllll  at^i  Ttm  of  iionutga  for  Five  Do: 
per  •omun  inadraiaa. 

Takeo  Ir^Xher,  the  JonutAL  and  Vr^n  0(in>l>in»  tlM>  adTaalagw  of  the  elabonto  pT«iv 
antioo  that  no  be  devoted  (o  a  ifuuUtly  with  tho  jimmiit  ooora^anco  of  ia(«llig«noe 
hf  tbo  weckl;;  whUty  bf  apodal  manegenteiit,  dvplinUoo  of  nwtter  ia  naidwad  lii»- 
poidile. 

It  wHI  tha*  be  M«D  that  lor  the  vtrj  modem*  warn  of  NINE  DOLLAItS  In  adnata 
thawlaaiberwill  T«(>i'iv«fr«ei>fpott^ea««eU]raBd  a<itian«(l;rJourna1,  Icth  refleciing 
Ilia  lal«M  wftaacM  of  ibo  madkal  adoiKU,  and  ooMalalnx  txi  oqulvalont  of  looro  ih»a  4000 
OCMffO  fgm,  Moiwl  with  lbs  cboiccit  material,  original  nnd  wletMd,  tliat  cu  U  forakhBd 
by  the  belt  modiod  mioda  of  both  hesii^herat.  It  wouM  be  impoaaUe  to  find  elaewhere 
•0  lac^  an  amouot  of  matter  of  tb«  nma  valu*  oBfa«d  U  n  low  a  pricet 

$Sr  Tlio  atfeal  mods  of  nmitliuice  ii  by  bank  check  or  poital  mctHj  order,  drawn 

the  order  of  tiie  undenigned ;  where  lli«Be  are  not  acoomble,  remillancee  for  tobemp- 

lioaamajbomide  at  iherljkof  tbo  pobliabarabyGvwMrdiag  In  rt^iiCrarf  Itttora.  Addna^ 

HxxiiT  C.  Lca'a  Sow  A  Co,  Noa  TH  and  706  Banaoa  8l,  Fhil^«l|ihla. 
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*a*  ComcQiBiicationa  to  both  tbeae  periodlala  ai«  inriled  bompntlenMo  In  all  ] 
ot  the  oountry.    Original  artlebt*  contributed  exdiMlvely  to  oilbar  periodloal  ero  libe 
paid  far  epon  publioalioa.    When  neeeasacj  to  eludikt*  Uie  Uaa,  tUuMretkaM  vtU  be  I 
aUied  withoot  coat  to  the  aathor. 

All  letter*  perlaising  lo  tbe  BdiioritU  Dtpartnmi  of  Tke  Medicxl  Nrwb  and  TvM 
AinEatCAX  JotTHKJu.  or  tub  Mbuioj.  Scixitcw  should  be  uddnsed  to  ibe  EomUAb 
Omen,  lOM  Waliwt  fittatt,  Philadelphia. 

All  latten  partaining  to  the  Suriaoa  DtpofWiant  ol  ifaeee  jonnul*  *boutil  be  addnaaeA 
euJwwelf  lo  Hnniy  C.  Iju'e  Sox  ft  Co,  TOO  asd  703  Seaum  Straet.  Pliiliutelphla. 
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DUA'fiLlSOX,  JtOBLEY,  M.  I>., 

HEDICIX  ZJXICOir;  AOicttoiurrarKediMlSeiBiioa:  OoKUBiM 

•  ormdM  HpUnouon  of  tht  tuvum  ^I>j«cU  arul  T*rtBi  rJ'  Anatooj,  P!)7«inlgp,  hlM- 
OfT,  Qjb{«o&  ThtnfmUei,  Pharauu^bivj,  PhnnnxT.KbmrT,  OlM«tria(,  Hidinl  Jnri»- 

npSrtaland  Dietetic  PrtpualioiM^  witb  iIm  Acoextiutkui  aad  KjinoloKrof  iMTanai^ 
anil  th«  Prcacti  aad  at]i«r  ^trwnrtoitfi,  fo  ■*  lo  omRltiti*  •  Frvntfa  h  wdl  M  •&  ^^iah 
Utdjol  Lexiogin.  A  avm  Miti««i,  tboraoicblr  reriMd,  uad  m7  gn^T  imdified  la) 
■aKKMBWd.  Bgr  RiciiAma  J.  Dittcluov.  M.  D.  In  one  vctj  lun  and  hatriaotne  njkl 
o«tan>  ToIunM  of  ll39niMt.  dotli,  t&M);  lc*tb«r,  nuMd  bud^tTJW;  titj  liiirfinn 
half  Riaaia,  niMil  lonili^  98. 

The  abject  at  the  aallMr,  frtm  th*  mUM,  Iim  km  h««a  to  mak*  lb*  vodc  ■  oiov  I«d- 
oon  or  AiiAumarj  at  icraw,  bat  to  aflbnl  uniltir  cadi  mod  m  eond«Mtd  riev  of  iu  wimh 
aeili(«l  rvbtlon*,  and  lliui  to  rstvkr  ibc  titirk  ao  efiitooi*  ot  tho  <w>liB(  cooditloo  of 
tnedioti  ■duiKV.  Sianinf  vltb  thU  vtvv,  tiM  laiBMMt  dHMwl  irtildi  hai  nlaMd  fer  tb« 
work  bM  uiaUeil  him,  in  npeaied  kvUmi^  le  augment  iu  ampUtcafw  and  iiMfiiln^ 
tailll  U  IcOf  ih  it  Iu»  altaisM  the  pantlia  of  a  nvn^iutl  and  Aaodaid  aalborttj  vbefvnr 
the  lanpMg*  h  aimkcn.  Spedal  |i^nt  hnre  lava  taki-a  In  (bo  pivparatton  of  the  [intMlt 
'aditignopaainuin  tbti  tnrlatil*  f^MaUon.  Th*  additfaiaato  Uw  Toabolaty  arc  nan 
auacooathan  id  anj  nrerioui  reviaoa,and  panienlar  aUention  baabceabefUxTed  on  tbe 
aeeeiMiMtion,  wliiHi  «il1  lie  found  aiarlced  on  overr  wonL  Tlic  IT]K)i[npliIeal  anaaiiwaaal 
ha*  bc«n  Knall;  inipmrtid,  r«Dd»fiii|t  referoDco  inucb  tent*  oanr,  ni  cmy  rare  baa  baas 
taken  wiUi  the  mecfaanioil  exeoitlM).  TIm  toIuom  now  otouiot  Ui«  mntler  of  at  leart 
four  ofdioarx  ndavnu. 

A  tOBk  nf  •bitth  amy  Xmerlcwa  «iuU  M  ba 
ptovl.  WiMB  Iha  l«rs*d  auibor  ef  Uw  wcifk 
pwM^  HIT.  I«<>>>*>>tr  •"  of  ■»  AwvA  ■•■<<■■"  ^>^ 
ShiU  m*  nilnlBla  11*  ptao*  la  Dw  wtnnrtnK 
wrtaBra  TbKM  lerfn*  K  ilvlliM*  FortnnutJr.  In-, 
BMmtiI  J.  Ow^lma.tatlHaMlMad  hItlWlwrIn 
Iha  nitijiin  «f  Mrtnl  aditioat  of  Mm  morli,  loJ 
teriM  ta*a,  Ihanftirvh  tntnM  la  Um  aMUioda 
and  iBlHiwI  villi  tliB  (pint  <>r  ih*  l-i>^k,  lii*  turn 
aUU  la  ailli  It  u  a  <po(k  nr  Itw  kiBil  ■hmilil  t« 

^|j. .    ... J.  -nrittiUty.tiMifniitucr  mier- 

I  wii-  .'•«>*••*(  Uimqtlil  it  liw  ir*T 

of  «,.'  ..-. 


vat  ha>  bM«  vdl  fcaava  (>>r  aboui  tdMy  )r*w*k 
•ad  Med*  k*  iraidi  of  pndM  on  nor  tan  IB  rMOOi- 
aatdli^  and  Ilk*. 


■nr^d  it  b>  Ufa  mnnb^rB  a^  Ibe 
*lHt  af  Htaphafnii  illaal.  pnd 


. .      caflnn. 

ri^octalttara  Id  »*<>4(4aTdri[  irfiMi^ 

tfl-t  nHtbIa  laAnfBMloa  ao  thaawid*  lif  *aU*Cw 


TIhIuIot 


i««l 
■nt.    To  i^^wlh*  magntliida 
.  DoD^itaaa  ha*  aaaani^  and 


%iiil  lamia  vhl^b  tliay  aja  Ibltia  ia  anoAunU<i  la 

|ar>QtaaihelTd*tlrT«-i '  •■' -^tbntilrtOiw 

^annol  H  aiE<*<s^  '  Tha  rirn 

1«#waliafliilyMr«illa«  i  1  ■jftam  /w^ 

Mli-r/NMnuiy,  Fall.  li;. 

I'wtJ'-'iUr  r«r*  tiH  t«<.n  <)ft«Md  l->  ittrl*ail<n 
aad  KotaiuMiiia  ef  tarma.  Wllb  raginl  to  Iba 
laltar,  ■"■'^■^  t|^  pffjul  HllUnn  ■awb*  «inMd- 

!ha  HIM  raKlia 


iWogaa,)!  u  ooly  B»nanary  to  (Mte  that 
nan  Ihan  (ti  Oioawl  nav  luHaol*  ha*«  baen 
ai|'t>4lni)iB|>Ma*ataditlaii.— M.&d«ipUa  JT^disil 
niiHa,  Jiu.  3,  iri. 

Atniit  Ika  Cral  twili  fanhawd  by  the  madloil 
alndaot  la  ttia  MacUfSl  IMtttaBtfy.    Tfaa  taxioen 
•iIilanalaiycfladinl'altannalaalBnIraMufM  | 
an*.     laaael«liO*aa*itai]*l'raaadirlti>>uoh  pcI- 

latanliMma4ii9ln#,ltltaiBUi«haiM>Ma«ral*ol  .  .      .     i, 

toltiaDiViUliuphrtlelan.    To  mart  iha  "aaU  o<    llopiof  dioaiibjefd  ifMitad  uadtraaclihaMl    H 
■UMwiiM  and  ««  phnielaoa  tha  ^UMeaarf  nmtt  I  "11  *"r»aa  Iha  mibrOir  and  rapolacMy  H  baa 


•nd.  a  eemplMa  ~  ffranaaiMla|  MMMwy  of 

«»rhuiblW»tf  for  aatiiu>]ipraetllta»*r,a*t1  __ 
tidtu  isf>rmiiilloo  'ii-^D  f  Tfrr  Tnodioal  «|t>;ar4,  la 
■  (nrm  ^  rMntj'  ac<>"o,  ud  wlih  a  lirvriiT  aa  a4' 
BklnUa  H  It  li  pr«au»l.— JinK'ra  Jf  •*M/fi«af< 
FalvUIt. 

A  Tal'iaU*  4lrtlqnaiT  ot  lb*  twaia  amclajad  la 
nwdMMM  and  the  allMd  adaDOM^  ^-1  a/  ika  ra^ 


ba  nPndBDHd  aliU*  «unpnil>ai»lTa,  au  <T 
whlla  titnp1aai!lnu<-     II  •••  hfttuM   i 
mal  iheM  indloalUiiia  ihal  II  Iwama  >■' 
■|lBltaanryof|t«4M*«l  ■•■•  itIihvtbi  mMi 


r^ifiHf^of  UJa  cl^H  rihltplla  i^ruidar  fDanih 
mttn  ut  HiUtai  rDnivti  aad  «f  aolaolifea  lor*.— 

,     ...  £9*Im  Xwc^ May  IX  Itn. 

»te4lad  hi  Iha  KoBli»*i  laasiun  la  no  toraet  Duadaoo'a  WaUinaar  ta  Mdwkktr  raluaU^ 
••**■'■"  H!*  "!•  r^iatlMia  and  addulona  Uaa  >  •nd~MlaT«a«bla  lo  ataty prasttUMar  g<ii>St 
aoanat  Th*  eUM  larma  hara  htfn  M(  In  tilack  ,  cici*,  phHmaoiit  and  iWrtWl  irM«ii  £«u«k 
SJff^hlla  IN.  Aarttaltw.  (^y^ln  am^l  ov- :  I  JltShrSfT^  -W».i^ir«ac»-    U»i^ 

i5i'j;5^£RS?jS''X?!ril      "^       lil,*..'-mr-— m.hai«.»»»rtBlTlia.t»rital 
(/^vy(.*^n*l^/«.-l^l«I*-  l^UuBi»(»(«<«w«-janda»(.mt«* 

■art  M  nhfone*   Dua«il*M'>  — laiSnBMnI OwM« 

ftirX.  liTCITAJiTi  T>..  M.  IK    ^ 

,  DiGtiooary  of  iho  Terms  Uaect  ia  Kedidne  uid  tbe  Oollatanl 
ICOS.  Kriised.  "ilh  Diimcrous  uLliiioiH,  bf  lUkW  IIjit»,  U.  D..  lata  oditor  <f 
tm>r(<nn  Jtiiinul  «f  tb«  ^tl^•tir■l  StimmL  Id  oor  liirff  nival  )2ma.  toIudm  of  690 
KaluwDMl  pacoa.     riotli.fLM;  iMthifr,  ^ZODl 

tb*  bM  toak  ft  dafliiimna  «a  hart^  aod  au^l  alway*  Ut  ba  Bpaa  Iba  iMihnra  laWa      limltj^ 
•l*uSiirftMf  .ti«-.n'.  

»t*\rELLtO.F.,RS,A.S.,T.  C.  8., 

•tlonirv  of  Sotonoo:  Owipdrfru  AwtonomT,  (TipmistTy,  I>j"BamI<«,EIe6- 
-^  Il;r<lnwtntlo!.  Lij^hl,  Mantlian,  Merltanim,  McttfirnlMj, 
!  i««.  L'aniriU>t«<l  Hr  J  T  Bodnmler,  M.  A,  F.C  8,  Wdtlan 
■lariidc  notbdi-,  ■;   A,  IVx-lor,  BA,  K.KJia, 

irlea  Tomlingm,  nnl  Riohunl  WimHI,  Uji, 

wi  •  I   in  i'lWi*  0(t  tll«  Ilistain  m  ii,r    i  Kiinii  Scitnoea.     In  oop  basdHBM 

>»rfft'i|«««MiUklUlUiwtnabna.    CloiJi.  KjU. 


I 


* 


I 


Bbkht  C.  Lea's  Son  k  Go's  Fuslicatioxs— Compends,  Anat.      t 


BARTSHOItKB,  HEXRT,  A.  H.,  M.  J>., 

A  ConsMctuBof  the  HMlioalSoieooee;  OinuIningHAnJbookataAmoaVi, 
PhTriologT,  Chcoiiiiuy,  MiUiii  Mi'OiLa,  Pnftkv  of  M«(Udiic,  Surgcr;  tad  (H«M«i« 
SmwkI  edllfem,  th>non|rlilj-  reriwl  dihI  gnnllT  iraprtrrcd.  lo  one  Uck«  tvjti  ISoo. 
Tolntneor  lose  iMge^irUlt  477  Hlti«tnuion».     r\cKh,^Vi;  leaUwr, 95.00. 

nn  mrtc  ti  InlaDdwl  u  ui  •JJ  to  lh«  mttllai] 
Mudnt,  and  ■•  iiidi  Kpiutnta  nilfll  adinlrably  lU 
•UMttvlMtMBllBnl  •nmBK«niant.  Utt  (liH  fim- 


ottviMtMBllBnl  vrmBsgniunt.  U 
Umi  of  ^U.  the  |i*nt<>«iiitr  >n<l 
loan^  ud  (b«  (Tl«r  uid  Iniit^fi 


•aitiini  orfci'tii.thr  |i*nt<>«iiitr  >n<i  wtMiiHa  i.r 

Wifiif ■  Ud  (b«  (Tl«r  uid  liMlT^fiit-  illiiiirv  ' 
Mnni — A  mtfium  Jvvnoi  of  fhofmnejj^J aij,  ltC4.  ' 
TtooUMtof  IMf  nwDualtoto  •frardseeimii- 
laDt  >Drk  of  r(hraDoMtii(i|tl«nt(divluth*brl*l 
nwnnaDlaal  ili«lf  oaininuid  wtill*  tn  aiuailMW* 
Ufwi  inudloal  iMturaa.  1 1  >•  *  Atianitils  iIkii  tlUli 
H  baa  bHB  hraod  nacimiTr.  Is  aatiiMI  >pap«  of 
tlm«,  to  laMn  ■  Dan  wid  (u«^IU]r  ntt»*d  wliUan. 
Tbc  llliwlntloni  u*  «vrr  sanwnnK  and  aniioi- 
ally  elav»  and  aach  part  atemv  vo  have  r«pkT*d 


lt<  dif  aliarv  of  atlanllon.    Wa  <aa  Mnoeili*  idA 
a  irorli  In  ba  •itdlit,  xn  <nl*  tft  lUdaMitbatn 

Cuuiiifonen  a*  waif.    Ii  raSiM*  aiwlll  iiiHa  tha 
idu'irr  anJ  aaiia)   of  Ma  aids  •diuir— ««*■■ 
Jf  nfxnl  aaJ  Ji^r,)t«rr«n<  U^  1;  ItlL. 

V«  am  fu.  Blth  tha  *cricla*l  truth,  that  It  b  Iba 
l>ail«<nkofU*kl&d«lth*)»Ir)>  vamaMiufil- 
•d.  li  vmbtRlla*  la  a  a  win  nilfonn  all  liut 
Miurltnitlona  (o  iwwtlral  mediolna.  *a<I  1«  Ihara- 
Itir*  menit  lo  aiary  Ihut  prauuilonar  ihmishoal 
oDt  oaokitT,  baridu  balas  admlraUr  adarvad  *a 
tha  uaa  of  taadnila  of  msdiclna.  TbalHak  h 
tdthnillT  aod  ahlr  »»aaoMd.--C*rt M  m  UaUtal 
Juwwii,  April,  tm. 


BTUDEyTS'  8JiULE8  OF  MAJVTTALS. 

A  Smim  of  FlflMfi  MkiiuIh,  tar  tht  nae  nf  RlinWnl*  and  PntrlttioDcm  of  ^ledioiM 
md  Surgdj-    ThcTV  will  Iw  wriltm  W  cmlnnl  TMclim  iir  Hi&niiiMm,  uid  will 
iMaadii)  pockol-nn  I2nia.rnluiii»of  SOO^AIOiwra,  ridilT  iUiistnitnl  nnl  at  ■  li>w  | 


Bokihitsok'k  nj/neal  FMtiapy,  Jtmwa/t  Uattria  Mtdka  aitJ  TitrafiiA*,  Bn.LAiiVB 

Ptartx'^FareMMU Uatin'ne.aadCctamv'iiAhitMi  Applt<itAiii»lomy,(h  oHIk pnparalwit 
far  early  /lu&'teatuHi.)     For  •oparsto  nnticM  use  index  an  bat  pigD. 

ySTLL,  JOHTf,  m7d.,  ana  SMITH,  F.  G.,  M.  !>., 

tail  SWfmt  to  1A«  Itmiia.  Ilaifiriti.  Prnf.  "tiU  I'^tO^tH  <^  ttti.  in  tkt  Li^,,;f  Pmn*. 

An  Analytical  Compendium  of  the  Tariona  Branofaoa  of  Medical 
Soienoo,  for  tlic  iweand  ciarainalinn  of  tiludcnia.  A  Dcvnllllon,  nviwd  Bad  ItapiAieiL 
In  on«  vcrrf  tnrgo  inj|)i1  12niiXToliiiD«torffT4pagc<^ir[lh  X!4  wuodoitik  CiiUi,  (4 ;  ilrcaglf 
bound  in  iMlbcr,  raiiitd  band^  H.7S. 

ZUI>LOW,  J.  L.,  M.  /)., 

A  Honoal  of  Bxamlnntiona  npon  AnaUmr,  Dijvkilcin',  ^rpm,  PractlM  of 
Uadlt-ino,  Obrtiitric*,  M^lcrU  MnlLcn,  Chaaiintrr,  Ptittnnit«<r  and  "nieranmnka.  To  vltioh 
la  addol  a  Mtdiial  Fomnlnry.  "nilcd  odltlun,  tl>ut<iiiu:lil/  rvTiked,  and  gnallv  exlcuW 
and  imlitBed.  In  oim  liaiuboiac  mnl  lino,  voluiuv  uf  ^lu  lorgv  V^ot,  v]iu  370  lllua- 
Irntiona.    doth,  93.25;  Uolha,  93.TA. 

TItc  nmutgeaiFat  of  ihia  roluino  In  ibo  fonn  of  qiieiiion  and  uunrcr  r«ndcn  it  laspt- 
dallr  iiiiltA)il«ftir  thaofllrociiainlnnilnnnf  ■tiidmtf.and  rorlhoarprqwriagforKnuliMtton. 

WTLSOTf,  BR  ASM  U8,F.  H,  S* 

A  Syitlem  of  Human  Anatomy,  Omtral  am!  Special.  Sdiu*)  tiv  W.  H. 
OoumirT,  il.  1>^  Pmfraanr  of  Goncnl  atid  nniglnil  Aiuitumf  111  t}i«  M«clica]  GuU«M  of 
Olilft  In  one  lonn  and  hMidannM  ocUvo  voliiiti*  of  Glli  fngt^,  with  367  illiuliauona 
ClMlt,HOO:  l«nUi«Ti  fd.OO. 

SMITH,  H,  H.,  M.  J>.,  and  HORX^J'JR,  H',V.  E.,M.D.f 

»mnliuPrtf.of»rrfrrrlntXa  tMr.9fnm^a,,t^t.        Uiti  Pnf.  ^ Arjt.  in  Ml  t'llr.  pmwu. 

An  Anatomical  Atlaa,I1tTi(mtiTcofihp!<irtKti]reorili«lIumRii  Bulr.  Inoae 
largo  iiuiHTul  bHaro  Totunie  r>f  i!l)0  [o^n,  vlih  ihVI  l^nullful  fijpjrva.     Cloth,  fiSO. 

CLELA  yD,  jonyTu^D.^F.  li.~8^ 

iVi^iwqf,lu(..«y  a-l  PkrUtltni*  ffi>nii-r,  ItilUm  Oatmt 

A  Dlreotory  for  the  Dfaaeotion  of  tho  IlaraaD  Bodj.  In  oa«  lOao. 
tolmae  of  178  fagea.    Cl«ib,  tl.^v 

BELLAMY,  EDWARD,  l-\  Ii.  <\  .H.7 

The  Stadent's  Oulde  to  Surgioal  Anatomy:  Bcinn  s  n 
moH  ImpnnaniBnrpni]  Hf^ciumnf  ilicTInmaB  Body,  and  imcndfl  as  n 
Optra  li  *«  S-ir^ery.    In  nne  !?!■     viinr.,..  .,f  i.-.i  ,.,.~^  -..>.  -,rt  i||ininiii.i.i=. 


BARTSnOBNFTK    lltM;flOOK    < 
A!ftl  fttV'<IULOGY.    SmwhI  cUi'mi,  it^.t-i. 
lovt^tnrtl  lima.  Tatiiisc  af  IIO  rafB^  irtaiUi 
wooieuu.    CloUh  ILT^■ 


Ml.  *f(<T'>MV 

•  -.  I ,  ri^jdii.  vUlUwi, 
n>r4lft<>d  lb  twt  09t.< 
vlih  t»>niDtfratk    r^.    .. 


ALLEN,  SAR&ISOy,  Jtf.  2>., 

A  System  of  Human  Anatomy,  iDciuoing  m  aeoioai  ana  sarsioai 
BelatloDS.  For  tlic  u«  ciC  rrainitioncn  and  ^cuduntf  of  Ucilkine.  VTiUi  m  Tutn- 
iuam  OiapUr <'n  HiMcJci^.    Bj  E.  O.  Siukimkari^  >I. D^  0|ihitialii>(iIia|prt  to  Uw 

eolButiiM  jiaD<«,wiIhSSO  illnelnliOD*  mi  ICQ  lithi^rnii'liic  plali*.  maDJ*  <ir  which  ue  ia 
eelan,  KoaaDout  1&(*  ouffnTintti  in  l1i«  text.  Id  liii  Ktvtioiu^  c«Ji  in  o  porllolio.  Sectioa 
L  ftoloUMiT  (JuH  rWy).  b<Mlo«  IJ.  Boxra  ajcp  JoiXTt  [Jin  mdf}.  Stxiina  tlL 
HrK-uw  AKH  F*a-ije  ) J»«i  cmrfj*.  !>«cticni  IV.  ABTKiues,  Veess  asd  LTXFHATloi 
(Jutl  nady).  ^Miina  V.  MKnYOVH  S\jrrKM  (J<ul  rnufji).  Bcction  VI.  Ouaxiet  or 
SXKH^  or  DiGiKTiox  AND  Uncnxi-UmxAtiy  Oboaxm  (A  prut).  EViu  pw  Bonioi^ 
93J0.    >'(ir  mI(  Ay  nAMnyion  on^.    Jpply  "•  iht  PMMfn 

It  u  the  lUngn  or  thi*  book  lu  prcMtit  Uw  hcUof  hmiuui  matoairin  tlia  mftaaar  beat 
•alwd  (u  thr  K<qiui«iii«nu  of  (h«  iiiidRii  anil  i]i«  practitknm  of  Bradidne.    Tlie  antliar 

addition  to  the  text  Jmcriiitivtof  tliCiwlyc<,a<Qr«mBatict<w»fpUt»unofw>ch  aa*IOlntr»i 
facts  aa  mn  I-r  n|>).H(Hl  to  pisttictt. 

A  Iwi'k  uhifii  ivUl  bt  al onn annnic  ui  alaUffcM  and  mnciM  in l«nni  nhich  «ill  b« 
no  ac<:«ptab1i!  cxpronuov  of  tbo  pcnHntatal« of  tke  sticnMof  aDal(«iy;  vbichwiUmtclod* 
nothins  that  can  be  JttMde  amilKsblc  to  the  ncdicBl  art,  aod  wUcb  irill  lima  Rnb«c»  d 
of  «vrf:Tm1  ln.[aiw..wv^  wt.ili.«ni^ll■^|l^llhipgf.f  T»iiuitm-linw»1fnrHirinrt — •roaldaffaar 
(o  Law  in  ciciiw  fcvczi^teom  io  actiunto'  "bet*  nHut  luiMaiaaraitvatnlpnctltioeai^ 
nod  «bvr«  iLpre  an  few  f^vnoal  pnctiliontn  who  kav«  ixiTrUmM  (b  ■ureny. 

Ajatmg  other  matirn,  the  bw-k  nitl  be  fcqad  toooatainuielabanuoaewriptiaD  of  the 
lIlPJW;  an  accuust  of  |L«  normal  <ivvvliu|ici(sl  at  tlwLtMly :  ■■cetkin  ca  ih*  nanira  awl 
tariciM  of  inoartraaili«ai  ■  wctioa  uii  i4i«  mMhod  of  eonrtiirttng  poM-iftonctt  oxasdaa- 
tloM;  amlaMdiMi  on  in*  ftudjr  of  the  aupcrfiCMB  «f  Uic  body  taken  u  a  gnide  to  tin 
porilloa  of  th4-  ilrrncr  tdruMum.  Theac  will  appear  hi  tli^r  apaivtRiUe  plxas  ^^ 
■ibonlliiatcil  to  ibv  iltaiitn  of  prtMnlfiig  a.  loaa,  MMiuiaUT  aaatomlral. 

A  book  like  lU*  1*  >>n  MmI  ranir  natlted.    It   Tha  ItliiatrMlaaa  Bad*  nnni  t)i«  aaUiw^  JHio 
iiB  ulo*  ar«>^ih  III  (lie  liinrrT«'1iiiili  (Itm,     li  ,  rrim  ilriiiTmhr  Iitfhntlirafcf  TharwanllcM- 


ili  si' 
lalw 


Id  wi*. 


.pMmnaDi  upon  UiMn 
il  lbs  look,  mkI  naltjr 


dllhr*  AoB  an  lOtmiUaaa 
and  Iv"*  <wli«>v>  a  taU  Iidl 

all.    Tl>*  ^hMfnanltyakoul .__ 

M»  or  U*  linawa*  BMW  tn  anaionir,  t>  Ih*  *>' 
toulan  o(  (lio  lai<  ta  RiTVr  not  ealr  aaalciBlial 
d«M(4«MiKbut  ibf  iwMef  aaaMOvrla  lUdjInB 
tliatta.  Thlalt  4oaa  ty  awlas  Ow  n««ow*r 
Itai^milnal  ntolMK  «b>I  alaalha  «Mw  cite, 
teal  f*l■l[oal^  of  til*  Bon  maola  part*,  by  aTrlna 
a  biM  aoMODl  «f  Um  MM  «( ItW  VsrlMir  araa*. 
a*d  by  «MIait  <WM  whM jIlMtma  tti*>l««l- 
tawloD  or  <U«tMM  BMIini.*  Tha  t^wn  are  b«aa- 
UlBI  tiiiclaiM  tl  *ark  by  eaa  aka  iDaa  Md»  > 
woo  a  dwrfoi  nMtUllao  aa  aa  ailUt^na  ITali- 
Ml  .v«H,  OMtbarTl.  l«n.  , 

Tba  amaaranoa  nt  tha  boak  OMtki  aa  aaocb  In 
n«iUnrilll«nlBi«L    li  U  tlia  flM  maDrtaat  mk 
that  baa  appaari  I  la  iBarw;  < 


(•l*«4  aod  wan  sXsMM,  lii*d>nB*  artMlEaUj 
aB4  (*aar  MitTlBan».-am»a  jfidnat  aa<  Sm- 
fMaf  /mnat,  Jaa.  uTmX 

It  1*  toha  eonildc«aiiaaUl4r<f  baIM  ooaMnr 

IB  lla  alMt  aaw    a  ajitaajatfa  pr»aaWaa  of 

luch  anoWnMI  bM*  aa  «aa  Im  apfiad  (»  <ba 

praeoea  of  taadltM*  a>  *all  aa  «f  «n»rr.   Oar 

imhor  la  coooIm,  ajiwirale  taA  piaaWial  Id  hla 

>tat*M*»l%  and  tawaaja  btaitaUj  la  Mtaalas 

■■  lotMaat  IMo  II*  andr  o^hal  Fnai^  Mfr 

aMarad  a  dry  aoktcci.    Tha  dBfwaiMa*  aTBbM- 

acv  1*  inaud  la  a  MOity  naaftw,  aad  «ba 

Dtinod  1>  iTBTalled  cnar  Inr  gsa  ItiDrDtiably  taaJI- 

tw-<rillilt.    ThallhutoatliioaaramaarwlTtiii^ 

(ai*,  and  ara  almatf  aapatV    Tkaaa  ti  ••  Biaat 

t4  pncUcal  an*ifaaaa  cf  inalTlrat  saAita  ■• 

_  _  lb*  •rer;'^  kaoH  «f  Iba  n^leat  dftkaao  aa 

«n  hiun^aa«tainTthatliaaupaan41nABaru«i  <ia  ihoMaJ  Ow  apmaUaa  (■Moa.     to  )bc4,  IM 

asd.  mora  Iban  thla,  IW  acopeli  navand  arl(lta).   rfa*ral  praaMH»m  alirrawl  lb*  rerk  wlUidola 

ltlalnUDdfdlobatBUi<laMrtptlnandiDpaCra|A-   feaJInK  of  awnfcad  jnUMallta  thai  aa  S>^ 

leal,  MlaaUBoanJ  ptaMlial,ao  that  ahila  Hilltf*-  'patsiL  eaMaralDc  aUeh  Ihar  ma*  uanr  hat* 

tin  •natooilat  1*  irl|]  W  a(  aalaa  to  (b*  pnoUl^  I  ihOilCM  Mb>«  an  ID  avU  praaaatad^tir  thalT  eo» 

ph]ta*claa.  "n  ■  aaia t r  rf  ih t  |raiT«.  mna-iilar  atdaiaUoo.    Ii  li  a  ■mli  aliluli  la  diainmil  ai  ba 

~~~  •Bta.Fie^ara  prlBted atiMt auiha  Bfnfv'lha  taat  tt  Ua  kiod  U  aoj  laMnaea<.-J(^>Hl 

baalda.Miiaattltaf  ar»»a»Hriaw<»art.    aaawl.  Xot- «. ma. 

.^SffCLARKE,W.B.,F.R,C.8,ALOCKWOOI>tC.B.,F.R,C8. 

Dmt   UratPraitr  JUnteayat  A  J»<*»fca>«.'a  Bofttal  lli^f^  grtwrf.  i«*«. 

Tba  Disaoctor'a  **'■"■■*'      In  nou  pockot-aue  laiux  toIwm  of  396  pacat,  «ith 
illtittiUioa*.     Limp  doth,   red  ailgca,   |I.5a      Jtut  ready    See  Sm^mlt  Striv  if 

uili^page  0. 

I  la  a  "T  amUtail  siaBaal  ror  ihauaa-rfilw  |«i1,afefDad  aaJ  IntaraMIT*.    "Pia  boofe  li  naal 
I  aho  itHlrn  >«  Itara  aaaianir-  The  maUi.  I  aad  caeraBkaik    Wo  aaa  clad  le  retaniBaad  ft^ 
(■■Jhiltaikia  H^m  u  u>  •irr  lailaAeiary. '  A«MMijr«fli<a>  aad  Air«>nl /nnir,  Jan.  IT.uat. 
Ma  Many  nuoicuu  irMdi.  (g>  iha  in«*(  I 

\jrES,  rBEnERICKTF.  B.  C.  8.. 

£<~i  .^  SMaMIVafcr  qr  J<uto^  aW  ^oiibwt  Airm  at  Cti  CoadM  AMMaL 

^Appliod  Anatomy.    Inoioepuckt4'«ael3iD«.ioUiaie«f  H0pM%«ith61  UIi» 

UiBpFlath.  tede<lsaB,92i)a    JuMrMdn.   SMShtdoaL/ JMataf  .Woaaolt,  pM|»S. 

a  vork  laliloh  vfll  eemoiand  a  J  qnltkaafd  faj  dallr  aar  aa  ■  laachct  and  jeaaO 

ul  nnnar.  haa  aaabit  I  awr  aaihnt  a>  ' 


than  Iha  Mmb  fH  wtilrb  j 
ni  or  a  UwfnuKh,  |«actl<»l 


Tiilaanlmi „ 

I  Mih  Ihaw  fcndaniDDtal 


Nnocht*. 


■liW>  It  a>eoli 


aUadaar  aatno*  la  H*pa» 

«>va»aald«Bcalt  laiii  la 
atWftaag.  |P%b,  UM. 


a  aofk 
«uaL» 


R  voir,  jony.  jr.  ».,  *■.  b.  c.  p.. 

/   M'uaar  «*  >l«iutv-va(  A'^vi  f^*t<ic.  I*>«ina»  nt  A'mj-.  Qiity  Ih^aL 

■•diool  Applied  AnMomy.    In  one  podket-«iM  IStan  Toliimr.    Prtfurit^ 


I 

I 


Bbnbt  C.  Lea's  Sox  A  Co. 'a  Pubucatioxii — AaaloBay. 
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ORAT,  BEKRT,  JP.  R.  8., 

LKlKnr  an  AittJvnjfal  St.  Otarjfi  llatftM,  fnnJnn 

Anstom;,  DesoiiptlTd  and  SorgloftL  the  Drawing*  hfTLV.  (Ubtib,  U.  D,  - 
nid  Dr.  Wearsucorr.  Thu  diaMcttaiw Joiitllj  li;  ifao  Avtiichi  and  Dr.  Cuitsr.  Wttb 
ma  iDlmJii'tion  on  flcncml  AiuuoBBTmmf  Devolopaoat  hy  T.  l!oi.Mn>,  M.  A.,  Soncoa  lo 
St.  Clrarce'*  ili«plta).  FAixvA  \iy  T.  Pti-ttcrliig  Pick,  F\  K.  C.  &,  biirBeuii  *bA  LicUmr 
on  .kaaloiay  ml  St.  0««rn'«  Hopiul,  Loodon,  Kxsmincr  in  Aoalonr,  Bojral  03U«ce  of 
Bnr^vnw  o/  Enaland.  A  new  AnicHmt  ftom  ih*  t«Dlh  cnluigvd  uul  imnrond  loadaa 
•dluon.  Ti)  which  \g  oilded  lh«  nt^ad  Amorinn  hom  Ui«  bUM  Enfftili  odlttoo  of 
Uuii»CARiU,  Medical  axd  Si^bok-al,  Iqr  Lcmm  Ilounai,  F.B.C.&,  BuUior  of 
"HniDMi  OmccJoct,"  "A  Mamul  of  UiniM'tiaiw,"  etc  In  one  icnpcn*!  ocUtotoIvum 
etf  10S3  pogM,  «i%  ,V>i  lam  nn'l  «l«l»raw  «n|tniring«  on  wwd.  Clolb,  f&OO ;  k«Ui«r, 
97JX):  vi-rr  tiii>d*om«  liaK  Biiaun,  niatd  banila,  fT.'jO,     JmI  rvidg. 

Tliin  work  covets  a  inaroDSl«iiil«d  nngeof  nibjecU  Uiun  iicuMontkn'  in  the  anUDai^ 
toxt-boolu.  RiHnff  not  otilr  the  ilcUiln  noroBMn'  fnr  the  «tiH»nl,  bill  aim  the  apjilksnon  M 
Umm  dnulli  tn  ui«  prncUco  ofniHii'-ine  nml  Hiireaiy-  ll  (liuir'miubolh  ngiiitb  for  tba 
lMm«T  and  an  ailiDirable  work  o<  rvferonm  lor  Ihe  attiirc  praf^iiimer.  Ttie  engnriaa 
form  a  ■pvdnl  (cBtuni  in  the  wiirk,  nmnv  o(  theni  bd^  llio  lite  of  nature^  aouij  3l 
ori^nal,  otit]  Laring  iha  ikuiMii  of  th«  varioiw  uvU  pr»il«l  on  tba  bodyof  tb(ltnl,lli 
pbM  of  flicurm  of  Tefer«ni-u  with  [1cBcri|ilion>  nt  uie  foot. 


•plenilid  serica,  which  will  gnallT 


Tli(7  ihiM  lonii  a  Miinpl«t«  and 
tA  ibi)  ■imlcnt  in  CaroiiiifC  a  clear  iilea  of  Anatomy, 


miT  a 
uid  «iU  alao  Mrro  lo  reftnih  ilia  Bisnorv  of  tlioar  wbo  Btaj  ind  in  tba  aiWMidM  b/ 
pnoioa  tha  nocMuij  of  KalliaK  tli«il«tau*  <it  Ui«  illwfrlin^  rnum  Cooiblnlng.  u  It 
QM*.  s  mmplvta  Atlw  of  Analamv  with  a  tfaoraugli  traMiac  on  lyiCeiiiBlic,  dewriplira 
and  apfiliol  .\oBio(nr,lbe  work  will  b«Anindof  freaiMTvicc  to  all  pIi7riciitii*i)hr>rc(.«iTi: 
nndenti  in  Uidr  omc<M.r«lIoTtoii  b»th  uocqilor  and  pupil  oftouefa  Ubar  in  Ujiti];  ilia 
fFonndirotk  nf  it  ili(iraui;li  medioil  (location, 

Laaimarkt,  Mediatl  and  Swgifiil,  by  llic  iliitingnixhol  ,\n»tnmtrt,  Mr.  I.uthCT  Holit«a, 
ha*  been  appcudod  10  the  pr»cQ(  (id]li''Uk  **  i|  »uk  Ui  ll)«  ]imiMi*  ooc  Thi*  uork  {if  aa 
laaciimr,  '"indoiwid  and  •yiit>.>[nnll</ wuy  *ll  th»  infnrnintlmib^wbloli  thvpn^titlocifreui' 
deierminB  from  th«  exlcmal  »iirface  of  Iho  boHr  th«  pnntkm  of  intomal  psrtt.  Hia* 
ooBpleU^  the  wwk,  it  it  bcliovod,  will  fumiab  ail  Ui«  roaitlnnca  lliU  otn  be  icodand  bj 
m«  and  iUMttatinn  Id  anatomical  nudj, 

Thl(  wel|.knnvn  wnrkomaMW  niait  tha  IMnl  f  Tharvli  p*ohal>l]r  novork  aMd  m  nDlTonaOy 
A»»rlwui  tloM  ItM  I«n<h  BaaUib  aBIMk  Aa  lu  '  br  idiTilelaDi  and  madliMl  iMdanM  «■  tdli  oo*. 
mislaillaaUiLftliupHHd  llinnch  ■anjhmtoi  llU^uBrrlnsar  ihsoeaSdMiM  thai  (hay  r%paM 
fpt  hai  r*(iMn4  Butny  a<Mitlou  aa4  rMilon*.  I  inM.    IftlivpraMaladltlBB  ■•ranifia»4*tlhlfaal 


Qiniiaaf  of  oak' 
lu  piiial  aa«ii'^ 


►up. 


TM*i<ni  hnWinxwpilMniirri 
lytlJu  H  all  l«  all.  Ill  iLM.  01 

ta  ttfiinni  and  llliutntioiu^  .__ 

■w«f  di«mptt»ii.  tU  pnt*liM  ilM,  aad  It*  P*r- 
nladtr  •(MvU,  It  I*  th«  AMCam*  Ihm  adntfa  M 
tMw*Bla«fn*MadeBiaoilT>'*'«Uoaar'— JMm> 
SmM^Ap*.  U,  lua. 


Tbawivk  tanWinawpilMniirrnnr*  iDipmmaul.  I  IsHwd  t'ni  jraani  *«p<,tiD«  «lll   rvn^llly  *gv   ho* 
~  *'  tauoh  It  hM  ti*aa  tntproTvd  In  that  (las.    Uaar 

Wt*  hsia  bMu  aiMM  bt  m*  leli,  HpMlailjr  fa 


uinwt  pma  IhM  tmU  of  kiMelonr,  BDd  ■■bt  nav 
oDla  har*  Iwin  taCiiMlQOcil  ■n't  M  em*  ■Mllttd. 
— jMrMl^Ua^atsiMaJVfllMar  jn*«WNn,liapL 


Al*)  POR  SALB nWAItATB— 

HOLVEN,  tl'TMElt,  F*  S.  C.  S*, 

Airyxi*  f u  .SI,  fiiir  ildfunar'i  oirf  Uf  AualCM}  ffiMfitriiH  Ifdw. 

LaodmarkB,  Medical  aad  StirgloaL  fieonnd  Amcriaui  fnim  the  btMi  rarlMd 
Engliih  ediiioiL  tnth  additinna  \ij  W.  W.  Kukv,  U.  IX,  Pwfcnor  of  .\niidic  Anaiumir  in 
the  PimMrlvaaia  Acadony  of  ilia  Flna  Aiu,  fonnarty  l<*cniroT  on  Annlnniy  in  tlic  Plilla- 
dalphia  8olioal  of  AasUmr.    Inono  bsniLKimo  ISmo.  volume  of  IM  pi^M.    Cloth,  ^XO, 

ThIillNlabacihlsaliUiatfaaba  dralrvt  <tl<hln  ■Im'Mt  tn  lavn  It  tv  bnK.  ItMa4aa4b«»calabr 
lta«aM,an<]  tUi»<U«oU«llIli«(Had(lBplTlik>  oKtorMlviannMilon,  ai^uUr  aoil  palpable,  of  Ifca 
niiublB  tn  ii>p>  Tinitif  iMrMW  nr  phyrtelan.  tlMD  lnjdy,  irttli  audi  aoMomlnl  and  iMMi^rjt  BWl 
IwytinnK  ■••(nc*  hin  MDih  dila  Mtno  MgftlrHtl  ai  JlraMly  brar  on  tlia  Mit^^tt.  It  la  •mtnaMly 
•nry  viiBlBailon  ot  •  pMtrat  It  !•  inillan  la  (ha  alndnrB  and  r><ia<  pn«ltl«aar^  boalfc- Jly 
laa«iuca  m  eltai  aiul  wmci**   ihM  WM   ought ,  ntuui  and  $irn»a.  Not.  I«L 

DALTON,  JOHy~C.f  M.  D7, 

The  Topographical  Anatomy  of  tha  Brain.  In  <>n*  Tary  haad«om»  «|turto 
ntninenf  i)u>iii  '.'■Xlpwoaof  ^liw-nptiri'  ivii.  IltuMraloJ  vitli  f-irly-nino  lilh-alM  fJrolo- 
fnplilQllliittrjtiiintc/Bnin  Stvlioiuk  witU  alike  nnniber  of  vutlloe  uptuMotjr  pluci^ 
m  vrll  a*  many  mrclully-cxaaUtd  woodcut*  throu^i  ibo  text,     h  prem. 

BLLIfi,  OKORGE  mTER,         ~-       ~ 

SemOQStratioiM    of  Aaatomy.      Dtrine  *  iVaiAt  to  the   Rnmrltdge  of  the 
Btnua  Body  liy  Diiacelian.     Frfim  tlt<-  eiehth  nfnT  rerlned  Ixmrtrm  rriiiion.     In  one  vary 
huidaoiiwortavo  volum««r  71(>p^Di,«itli ''({liltiutnlioni.    Ckuli, f4.2-);  1««lber,  tSJS. 
nt^^manOratlOM  I*  tlia  (MorlU  l*(i-baak  i  •[mrlal  Una.    ThadeaerlpdOOi  are  eloat,  and  tka 
or  Hi*  BUUfk  aiDdaat  af  anatomv.    Is  na^las  ~  ntBihadaarwumlaaanaiamleallflieatlatlaM    ~ 
Uiraach  afilu  adltlnn*  li  ha*  ht^ti  (4  »ilml  aod    M<t«a  rllh  *cuh  drtMl  that  Ihs  b«ak  ft  b 
•ilpli*dlaUian»t4>tif  Ihp  al'idoni  thai  It  wmild    cntitt"'  >«  ■■■  name.— St   lotiu  Oiiiral 
ikaltbadalmMtrwlwd  perftdlontalhlai  Juaa.un. 


la&ST  C.  I*w,'3  Sosr  A  ViX'i  POBLlCATftKg^PhyeloloOT. 


j>AZToy,  *roHJfr  c,  x.  j>., 

A  Treatise  od  Human  Physiolog>'.     I)^>iiiit<l  f<T  ili«  (w  '<r  SlmlentH  ^la) 

Prtclili':«er»   01'  Sliiilrinr.     !**i<-iilli  uli1i<Mi.  lh"r"Jtii1'.-  ^'vi— il  nrd  rewritten.     1b  oik 


fOLOO;  UMh^r,  (ti.(N);  VCI7  liamUonie  half  Itiiwin. 


J  'vlaa  on  wood. 


00*, 


TTis  entriu  of  PivfbMur  Dallon'ii  t.-iMH<4k,  lil> 


t:..      i..-- 
to  Alihf  r;ca>u  ^ 

frum  Uw  prv>.^  i.^f  i- ; 

BdlnrvFMiilmor* WtfwiiT*  li/ 

■hM  bM  b^pn  iiiMf.    Till'  ■»«•  I 


mote  cuiDiMi  futiii,  ><-!  lit  >li'll|dilAiJ  cliarm  u». 
uUiht.  aiid  nil  •'ilij-t!  1-  (l^rman  InlK  nhwHr. 

iiro^.M..,  rJ...  ..-.ir,,.n  1.  In  In  adTawa  of  ■nr 

[  itvitA  iKldiUbui  III  unt 

,,,,   ,_ ...  _;  „..    1-4.'— ir>e*.9«>Madi;«I.TM^ 

Dun  «ui  naMlv  aawo  ■  (wllacn  a*Uk«a*  U*l 

■' ■■■'  '■ ■■■'■=;  <<I»l(oo>  /lUniJ^wu 

:  ir  oeBuilMtlDb^iaek.   Tar 
■gaManrMenvtflv  mom- 


FOSTER,  MICHAEU  X,  D.f  F.  R.  8., 

Toxt-Book  of  Pl^iolOflJ.  Scoond  Anvriran  from  Ui«  third  Gngll«h  wUlIon. 
F4ii<.vi.  wilJi  piteDMvi-  tvAtx  aiuT additloiui,  by  Kuwatiu  T.  Rrcvest,  M.  D.,  UIv 
DcmoiiBtniicr of  EKpcrimcntil  Thenpeulira  in  the  irniimilT  of  I'cniunilvanu.  In  una 
hnndniBC  rayal  l^mo.  Tnlnmn  (if  ^^{1  |a)(**,  with  :t^  jlliwt.     Moth,  t-IJU;  Imltif-r,  f3.T& 


I 


or 


ittloc  that  It  h(j> 

sit 

■ad  dmupvklit*  Butc^iy,  vaii  tidiM  Inhr  ciiiuidU 


tlu  ' 
nil  »ory  iiwSXbl  vallei 


attn  bfi-n  ll^lrL-^IrjH-'ihil 


'  !•  «^akf  n.    Th 


[•Inriuiil  ihuoi^rlmuut-iiiluialliallanDf  Fimrr 
■adoUiMo.  Tliif  urMigfRKiil  fotknrMI  In Bii<di  w 
1m  rrnitrr  t>i«  whoir  <>ihJ«M  lucid  ftbd  nil  wn- 
DMIad  ■□  lu  nuloiit  pMtL— Cklo^  Midtcal  Jaur- 
ual  larf  AniMiwr.  Aagiul,  MS. 


POITEi?,  JIEXBY,  M.  B.,  F.  R.  C  S., 

Rzanantr  ia  fltyMt.tmji;  Itayal  ChU^I  o/  JfvrjUM  <[^  Attend. 

Human  Phyelology.      In  oao  htuHbome  podu-t^w  ISno,  volnn*  of  396  {K««t 
villi  47  illiiMraiions.     Clutb,  $I.JC>.     Ju«f  r«u^.     Sm  JStudniU' &ru» •!<  Jtaiaob,  P*i* ^• 


lb\m  lilila  wotk  b  daianliiK  "I  Uik  hlfliHl 
pnUK^uid  wo  cttji  hurdCy  ooacoTtv  bov  tb«  m^D 
bwwnf  UiiaMtoaL-AciiuIidhaifl  bean  montteuly 
M  eeootMlj  tIaMd.   TliS  prto*  of  Uia  work  In  »iio]i 


■ttarloB*  '*  vIUiIb  IliaruBb  of  all.  aliiU  than- 
esllpnoc  of  tla  Mil  Kill  pMTaHil]>  Heura  fMtl  mart 
fManUa  MiiimandaUoa.— OtocMiMfi  iamrtt  and 
CtlmtC,  PrlL  IE,  UM. 


DRAFEB,  JOiry  C\,  M.  I>.,  LL.  D., 

en^—ar  if  Otmutry  la  lit  Vntrmity  •/  (*»  UlJ  0/  -IW  left. 

Uedictil  Fbyslca.  A  Tvxt-book  for  Students  amj  Prsilitionen  of  Uodictne.  la 
ana  haiKiiimt  otiavu  Toliinic  of  xlxiiit  600  jMiffm,  with  about  350  irooilcnt*.     I\fparing. 

In  tbi.'<  work,  tbv  r)bjwt  uf  tlie  Kuilior  has  Iwtii  ti>  pn-wnt  in  a  clunr  aiut  ixiacLw  nunccr, 
williout  undue  ttK'htiicutitini.iho  mnut  modem  vicwii  of  plinio  in  tbcir  ipocinl  bivriDg  on 
lutitEi.'Hl  (u-'tunc*.  Foiniliiirily  villi  i)i«  Uwiaitd  ))rlti<-ii>le<  wbkli  K<'<i«rii  ilio  rriatiiHMi^ 
furor  mil  iiiuttiT  in  owvnary,  not  unly  tv  K  ckar  (Tiinprvhcuniun  of  phyaiuiofr,  biit  ia  m 
in«*tiiiinblc  aid  to  tbc  nliyMHnn  BnJfaq[Cf>nin  thRirikilc-pmrticn:  yet  tbctubjrrt  Ucmo 
wlikh  Issmnxvly  nvitlvlvd  in  prufMiJoiul  ediiivlkiu  aiid  tor  nliii'li  iho  itMilii^tl  -iiiilmt 
hiu no  Buvciul  leit'lHKik,  Thii  wuit  pTufoiKir  i>nipci' liaai-nili-urorvd  tir  mil^ilv,  luid  hi* 
dutinguuhud  tcpuuUoo  is  a  KounntiM!  that  tliti  wnik  ii  nni-,  not  only  t»Hiilnil  to  tk» 
nudeiu,bu(af  intomtaiul  iinimrtaoi-o  10  (liu  liili^lliuviit  |iru<,'(itkiii«t. 

BOBERTSOIff  J,  McOREOOR,  M.  A.,  M.  B., 

Matrlue4  bfmor^ralar  uf  n|>Kb>m  {/au«ra><y>/  Olm^f. 
PbTSiologiOSl  PbyBiOS.     h  arlirt  prrpanliim.    Sm  StitdnU  Snia  iif  JWiuiiuJ*, 
paK«&.  _ 

BELL,  F.  JEFFREY,  M.  A., 

Prtfatur  ^  liimpamln*  A-^limm  b(  A'ikj'i  Cutlrft,  toalM. 

CompftTAttTe  FhyaloloKy  and  Anatomy.  In  acHn  prtpor^ion  fir  «arif 
pailkelion.     Hce  Stitdr^J  Srria  ^  Manual;  page  5. 

CARPENTER,  WM.  B.,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  8.,  F,  G.  8.,  F.  X.  8., 

ttfafar  fi  (At  TiuiTmly  af  /.oivJ^^it,  e4^ 

PriAcipleH  of  Htuuiiu  Fbyaiolog^.  Editwd  hy  Uysky  Povbk,  U.B-  LmuI., 
P.B.C\S.,  I'liamincr  in  NalumJ  Sdmrta.  Umvcrnty  of  Ostord.  A  Dc«  Anerian Imni  the 
M|{hth  TcviiMii  anil  eiilarj(»il«ilili<'>i,  »>(li  imtniKniliidiliiUiiu.  lirFBASriaG.  ^MrTM,  M-D., 
late  PnifeaBi}!  of  the  loMitufca  of  Ucticinv  in  tbu  I'liiirnily  <..(  i't-tiuKvlviuiia.  In  on* 
vct]r  InrBc  ami  liAnlKano  ortnTo  vilimie  i<f  IQKi  P^Ci  with  tav  plaits  Mul  3T3  iUua. 
Iratioiw     t:kali,i-:iM;  l«Uher,  tC,.'!)!);  Iinir  Riitri*.  fT^ 


HewRT  C.  Lka's  Sos  Jk  Oo.'»  PcBLiCAnoss— Ctenilstrr. 

ATTFIELIi,  J0R1S\  Ph,  />.,        ■  V  .1  ^ 

ChemiMi7,  Qeseral,  Hedicnl  nadPhormsoflutical;  ledwlin^ihoClMm- 
\0iy  n(  III*  IT.  ri.  Pb»nna«>)HBtt.     A  Mmoal  t4  iba  0«nenl  PriiKiflM  of  ihe  Sdnet^ 
Mul  (>i«if  Apfliualiun  to   Mnlicine  anil   i*harouC7.    A  ni-w  AmiTimii,  fmaa  the  U\ 
Rnj(lbh  Mliltini.  n|ii'piiillr  re\^!«n1  l>r  (lie  Amlior.     In  on»  hKnilwinn*  nrril  ISun.  Tolu 
of  73«  page*,  with  8T  iUuitnliom.    Cloth,  J240 ;  lf»ihpr,  #3.00.    Jfui  fftiJy, 

F«  ilio-'  ..',■■■        :      -.  ■  !     ■    ■  -  tnvdkal  (tbcol*  I 

Uaiianl'  1  tIMa  otellAla 

TAiwmiv-'ii  .  -rtd  KlUi  ■if^'J 

mitn'ttft.     ir**"  rii'*<'-TiM"iiTii-.n  isn^'TrfiTi  ■  mf   i^.n  s^^anaw^, It  t>  ATlfe 

«*nfflrnM>Jtotliel"Bl*f-l^l*t*»Phftfm*rir  "~"  "  -*---"   ' 

to  AC  lirr  »•««>»  hranrhi  rill*  np  Ia  <l>i- 
JM>nif<Hd  Jtbr^roIJ^nu'.Min'hn.lW'i 


I 


It  la  B  bB«k  on  irhlrA  h»  much  pr*l>*  osbdoi  Ii« 


I^nnna  fDei^d  la  I)mM 
i^e.      It   Inctuoa*  _Iha 
rlpluirnu 
I  etl  m4  A>74n'  /Mmk^  Jan. 


1  111.'  i»iFluirnuMnU^-Awtl4  Jr« 


BLOXASr,  CHARLES  L., 

/Vn/MBW-  If  CAiH^fir  '»  Kim/l  O'U'^,  /»*totl. 

Chotaiatry,  iBOrgWOiO  and   Organic.     Nin  AmFrion  from  the  fifth 
don  BditlaiL  IhiiroiiKlilr  irviaH   ktA  much    itni>rvT<4.     In  cn«  Trrv  liAndaome  MtafO 
volning  of  T37  pages,  with  392  {lliifltnllont.     Clulh,  $3.7o ;  Imlhcr,  94.>S.    JiufraaJy. 


Hm  laiMral  plan  of  ihl(  oork  r*niBliu  0» 
Mdia  M  In  fNrlouiediuani^  ih*  eliiant-ttblMt 
Mac  to  fivo  cUar  M»d  ameUo  daxvlullan*  ef  atl 
kso*n  alninaDt>  Mid  of  thnlf  Batt  Impnrtaiit 
0»fnp•U^d^  ultli  «t|dinailaB*  nf  III*  rhoMoil 
Uai  «Ji>l  \'tiiw\9iv*  LriTolrcd,  W«  K'til'T  rfj4ftl 
DO*  tli«  oplolau  uo  «i|i»#H<d  AUtuL  A  rikria«r 
•dUloD,  Uial  v«  ROrd  BlasMn'a  Clieralirtry  ■• 
mwciih*  bHl  IiwmUm  ononnnnj  w4  ■p|ill»d 
<iMmmuj.—A mm<HKt.mr. n/ /^mary,  ilop,  i«w 

Ci><iim<iUIVoniii*anl1ilttUodiMwiTikl>iiIiiiA>i 
•tpMAOMKi  It  itlllMii  wldnlx  ><i  *(»(»■  and  aini 
nom  dial  rf 


Sinitcrldalum,  liiuiaF' 
In  ' 


'  Attdvld.  and  111  IM  ■■»  tt  •4iiallr  >  '•"'^  I'Mnxwy.  I'M: 


aMailBKtiii  p>iB*(t'  -laaDd 

af  (ho  KleOQD.    lu  liuiaii^  •vaadluoid 

and  It*  arraggammt  oj  in...  - .    -■'  n-ig^t  la  i 
noano*.  thai  dta  <Mi4Mii  nenr  lia*  aa(iM<«i 
comiilalD  ibat  olimntatn'  U  a  liani  Mudr-    Mill 
■i(pnh'>ii   !•  jaJ'l  I0  (lili  irork  tn  Pi|«ri(UM(i 
iTtri'lntTLrLrt*  E>r  ?hvri>&n[  |trUii^ir^'**  aw 
(niv  >nJ  ai'>  in«<l*  nf  4aiidii'-ilng  |ti* 
■T<''iii4-     Tlib  l->A  iTialnulrit  Iho  |im1i  . 
nJ^ayi  \\^^\^  a*  unv  o4  Ihe  hstt  maan^f  bS  l 
tlionii'Tiy  la  Ifea  I^vuliah  IiB9B>ca.^n*~ 
VtJb 


I 

r 
I 
I 


RE^THEX.  TRA,  3f.  !>.,  iVi.  !>., 

Prtnofi)l«s  of  ThcorcticiU  ChomiKtry,  "ritli  nwrinl  nJwnc*  w  iho  ConidCD 

tioD  ofClirtnt'^l  ntnijKiiinitii.    Scvonit  ntiil  is'vLmxI  cdicton.     Ill  uiM- humliiitiii*  roTal  13 
Tuiunw  of  34o  yv-ev*-     (*U>lli,  G1.T<>.     Jiul  rpaly. 

TliQ  Iv3nh  iaaiHliJalilvonlnbiiilap  li>  lhi>  "livcnt-  I 
4*1  IIi*mMMt>C,lDUru<'linii  '.■~^-  ■■■  -  .^.--  •-.„„  , 
■  wTonilailMsiikaatetD  <.<  irikt 

many  fhankal  uaeliaK  J  Or  i 

lo ■lutarw  da  itlan  aiid  lo  i.k  |.v  ..-  i lu  \ 

tttiMtAMatt  aoniiihi#rabI#  I'^tponmn  o|  (ho  hoQk  i 
t>H  liVan  rwTilifv.  muoh  nn  matL<-f  l'a>  t4«n 
Adilad  tfid  Ilia  vliola  ha*  Ijpaa  ^rr>1l|{LI  ufj  M^th 
Va  bw^mUj'  gaiiiinuiid  fliU  took  !'■«*«■  ■(udvat 
of  cbacnMrj-  Th<*  h-i^^i  rupiiUtlfia  of  Ilia  amhnr 
•wiij«t  Ka  ■MvraCF  In  all  iDallanar  fhi'I.  aud  lu 

«dlflOManDi*rTiliiTn  la  inattenof  thaary.catn- ' 
nod  Willi  ilio  (uloMi  wlUi  oMi-'h,  lo  a  loiall  I 


(vmiM,  iha  prueai  aUUud*  at  nliamtwt  aakafl 
Bnir^il*  ihf>  roii<tJ*Mt|nn  of  oeaapnanda  la  *ol 
»idtf*d,t(ii«*Jt  KH^ic  rni)i>l;>«y(iiidiliaiau<«>rda 
lu  Ills  airnuta  Id«  t-Xika  «f  U14  day^^Aa 
JWnMt  or  SHiia,  Manti.  Im. 

Wlian  Ihaflraladltlon  K.a'l"  U-  aoMamiirifk,  tra 
ia«lD<>rnad  II  a*  a  iran  nl'iaMv  a^liililnn  in  llt*r» 
tora;  Ilia  niarv  ira  baiv  rortinJii^d  tl  tla^a  ihai 
tiniallia  marawaliataapoMfflal'-d  <t>  Ttliia. 
book  daMTTaa  to  ba  flaoad  la  Itia  laaDd*  of  *iai; 
■tadaolatahamltttT'-JauTwsa  Jovnul  or . 
•lOfr.  Daoamliar,  IMI, 


fY>fFyES,  GEORGE,  Ph.  J>. 

A  Uanaal  of  Elementary  Chomistry :  Tli<orvll>-al  nml  PRuilral.  TUtMI 
•ad  tvrrftU'I  1^  Honv  Watto,  it  A-  I-'.  it-.S.,  lililOLr  of  A  Di'.TiosARif  op  ChbhlstkT| 
etc  A  no*  Amcricsn  rnun  the  twoIAh  utd  enlarged  Loodan  edition.  Ivliiol  Iit  Ho: 
B8IDa»t  M.  D.  In  ona  laffo  iDjn]  ISma.  voliuns  irif  lOAt  pas*^  '■<'■  1'7  illiartntk 
OB  v<)«d  anil  a  aalurcil  jilste.    Clot'h,  TIT'S^  iMtfaar,  t&S&. 

Tlig  bxife  otwna  irilh  a  trratlHi  od  <ni«ml«l 


oMn 
Plirniw,  InQladlo*  Hot 


Liir>ii    Maifiiatlam  and 

_ Ijy.    Tbo«*    ■  tr.i.ii'd  tUtaiXy 

nod  hHadjF,  hu(  •naut-  '  >'tiatilD  tha  Kii- 

dtDitacomproliand  ii.<  .  itv- rf  tThatnta- 

tijfOf'ar.  II  !•  <ii°  [b>M<><i  of  ;iiiu  j.-un  loointt 
Ibeaa  laplfla  tKtui  woFkt  uii  cliaiiiEaEfV,  truL  INclr 
amkailablinalMI'aauTiiiiavddvd,  A*  ««» raqQii*d 
■tqr  Ilia  cr«al  adraiMa  In  tba  aoUBM  at  l^hnmlatcj  i 


nriKU>]:«art,ltiafllie|il*r«n  lh*n«nar«1  rrtnnlplaa 
ofChamlMl  rhllaaaplijr  hai  bMii  •nHrelr  rawrlt- 
tao-  Tiia  tetaal  lioia*  on  Evilnlani^  wnantlTIf  ■ 
lanCA,  aM.,  af«  olaailr  awl  Duly  aol  funli.  Thit  ] 
laatailUInn  l>B|»allinpmTaiT»nlinDnlla  and*- 
HHMra.  olilch  la  uTing  nil  •  IIUI*  or  a  book  thai 
liM  foacliad  lU  I'alftli  •dKlan— Uhw  Mt*Uiat  «r 
ainkr,  OoL,  IClB. 


Wdhler's  Outlines  of  Orgaoio  Obemlatry.    Edliod  bf  Firna.    TramUied 
1^7  Ui  BuHES.  M. L>^  I'li.D.    JnoDu  12n»o.  VbliuMorCCOpagN.    Claih,|.3. 


CABPESTEK'SPRUEf  BSMTOJtTUEI'SEAXD 
Aamiai  Aiioaoin-  Liiiiqu  in  lluini  •■u  I'la 
im,  VlUi  aprabwbr  t>,  T.  CoaDii,  H.  P.,aod 
•■plMuHaoa  atadaalUle  ■crdi.  tn  ODa  imall 
tnio.  f«lBma  oflnrac«B    ni^ik,  O)  canla. 


L&BHANX3  Ma:(1'aL  OF  CHEMICAL  PHA-B- 
lOl.riGT.  Tiamlaled  firiiii  iba  lloniiaii,  vlUi 
noCi*  uid  MldMoB^  by  i.  Cnieiai'  Matnt.  H.  D. 
to  oDo  eelava  nloaia  *f  iff  p<«m^  «tih  U  lU^ 
tnUooi.    aoUi.|Lll. 


Mi,i^iaiia    III 


—  I 


^^ru^Zi^.^ 


fM*"    ,    .  ....   I « Jill  ■■    I    ■>   ■«— ^«— —  >»w««^i»i»wt«»  ifc 

(4fKBliMMaaM^2M^Bf«v«»  ,  •Mff«Ntei4  a  Ma  MMV  to  MMft  »W  kM> 


«5«SE5^S£S'««-- 


WATTH.  HKSRY,  It.  A.,  F.  H.  8. 

A  Maauai  of  Pfajrsla»l  sod 


fa«wll 


An  ICUiaviiUJ?  Troatiao  o«  Fraotkal  CbM&lattT  uid  QaaMtttw 
tnoruDla  AulyalM.    NmcUUt  alnlMl  lar  ■>  to  ib*  LOMMoriw  of  StAack 
(iJhitM  •*)  >7  l^rf'ix**'   VtowdAMtorkMiftoAUMtliMiadnNrbMlE^Matt 

tW>liW  •»  II  ■nlBlaUtalbl*  lu  <b«  priB«7 

I  In  ftnii"  -•  ^fl''*  "'"J  nr  "i»l«m  nttal  ■ 


tanU 
ma  III 


•  IMIut,  tw.,  •■■*((«  ~iv4ui- 
■■— nl  Iff  Milfto^w  fO|<iir>  > 
(nva  •»••■.■•        <•  l>*  (■■HtaJI*  rs-nNiiliwI  (•>( 
ilial  411*  oT  Ui*  iii'i#l  Mfti^it  l<U-lfii»'^^«  I"  u<« 

UUlMj  >>f  ■>«•/ !■/ Ih*  •■>«ll*(  (r  ■•')■■•*(  l*ll»  luu 
■Ml  •MmlHiioM  ul  I  !■•  laof  ■••«>  «niH<>l'>4,  BliMt 


riw  JBia     toll  Wii^i 
i*J  wtlSrifrcwM  ta  «■ 

i.mr  w<i»i«to»i  iriii— wtly  smU  •!■  atoto- 
MM  >4  ■  Htor  M  Mmiu  uM  «»  gf  «••«- 


^MAT.FK,  CIlAltLES  U„  M.J>„  RB^CP., 

OIlQloal  Ohomlatry.    lo  mo  vodut-*ii*  12m<>.  wilnm*  of  314  pvn.  vitii  U 


TI>M  !■•»■  <'f  ttia  »!'<■•  ti>Hnii>llT*  llllla  Knrlii 

EMmiati tinn«.   7b*miU>ni 
■  HlTttoM  '    n>  VbII  M  •  Dhal*- 

,il>-|[rMli>  <<  iiiuiusJinnillx  fnio- 

ikuLMluu  "'  i>'iyi>'i>r,  II. >i  niia  WwiaM  to 

hiioiiurUw  aiipnuMliiiit  u|  alii>mtoli7  lo  InNIt 


iMa'l  «aii'fi 


.   I  «Chlr*N<uJ"'e<l  WtUt  dto 
■\.t  1.-  bl*  •cltiiiv,  (M  It  L*  mlw 
.i  Ola  Ml||M4  Il<wll  irlUi  •»  dtnrtr 
In  *uoh  •tIM&i  Kumi'iir  vtUi  IIi> 
ID?   metb' 
Jhnnl.  ruLruar  «  UM. 


n^Hhku  lu  n»4  Uw  Ml||M4  Il<wll  irlUi  •»  otnitr 
•M  ilmriv.yol  in  *uoh  vrMM.!  Kumoiir  vtUI  Ui> 
mndmi    Kfaniin?   matbviti  wiil  nililf     It^wJ 


/•tH'.,.:-'  Ill  lAi    ),S.|.il   ,'      ■■  -  \'..'.  JfrAl'l^t^vflA 

XtfiiinTttury  QiiftDlitutlvu  AiuilyKtfl.  '  villi  noCM  and    .   .. 

■llMtn  V  KxiTii.  I'J'  II,  AtMttuiil  ITofnaw  of  >  :  ::i  llir  Tdwm  SdcnUfie 

ti'i  <     <  "<i'<     In  noa  tancbaai*  rv<i«i  I '■•iii.',  vtihuiw  of  8M  |togwi 


ft. 


.— .L.iilaf  ui  •■•ni'ntvT 
ii  ••  lu  n»ll>NlB  *rr  Ih* 
""I^H.f'i'aiiKBftnt  «ltli 

f.kFl-rVTtl   try    Bl>|«r«llltp|i*, 


■*iih>a*iiTMriat*"lta«m*Into«< 
inrh  iik4ikm  m  u«  idm  wtUIn  uol 
irj.    It  U  M  iwlUHurtta  toA  t» 
f«*niitii7.— laim  AwM^r  Oai* 


am  r\r.  William  it.,  .u.  i>., 

•  '..■, I. r.^  ,„  [t,  i/.r^ai  J»^«-t—j»jy  tt*  Patom%</ 
\  I  of  MvaU'iU  ClicmlKtry.   Tor  Die  um  of  SIuJmiu.    UwbiI 


My.   In  oiw  12ni>.  v<)uiiiK' «r  310  M««*,  totth  74  Uia.   ClMi,fLT& 
(  HiN*  handrwd  ft'*,  '  (lu  i*<vciiM>*  W  eaa^iiBiiJi  <■•  to  |atoita0«J 
...xifO  of  UMbxibriJi-.l.     ai>htiii"«K     TIrt  4mc<iiii  H  >iii  ■■  k  wia*« 
t(ii>iB>IM>orUMto^.l>^ti    *«!  aUllatoM  Moaa  to*  U»  !*■■■  W  ifc^ 
*nud wawantowi    ■fclw  («a<Wato.— >■>■  X^OWjM^m 


:itj; 


.lUhutoMwau,  A«a'«to  - 


J 


Uktot  C.  IttA'a  So.t  &  Co.'8  Pvbuoatuwh — Pliann.»  aiat.  M«d.    ll 

A  Trefttiao  on  PharmKoy :  >t(«I|ti)'ol  **  n  Tcit-bwk  for  the  Siiirfcn:,  nad  m  ■ 
OuU*  far  lbs  PbTridan  nind  PdarmRfwniiM.  With  mmf  PoniKike  kiiiI  rrocriptioiM. 
Filth  ciliiion.  thoroasbly  reviwd,  U-  Thomaa  S.  WisoAain,  I'b.O.  In  one  tumthMov 
ocuvo  voliuiic  tif  10^  poKM,  with  'iM  iUiuinilfnnii.  Cloth,  9t;  lMlh«r.tiI.  JtMrfOdf, 
X  EIQV  erlLtfon  or  IkU  iniwlc'lj  ifrirk.  wfiti  nu 


UiMau*  kJJ[tlr»u^  Bad  aci  nvIhiI  u  U> )« [akwunl 
■Hit  Uiu  now  PhirsiMatiaria  and  (ha  Ibi«><  Isitli- 
laica  In  tbnnlicrr,  likpiiCi'loalton  nt  Ilir  Ar<i  Ini- 

CrUne*.    Ka  (horouKhjtvlnB  rluinixi-l*!  olll  Ml 
innnw  hlmwHaf  MumAilBBUtd'i'JpttfliiMv 
lata  BO|>h5ilFlwiwLasivprrIj'ewliEBW4ltii>t«l<i« 
,  of  »Ti  4of 4rAi«  kaittflHlca  of  UkB  rtmAllil  iwcnd 
t  •ini.>«r*'l  ■■]•  Mm  in  duly  prai?ltc«.  >a  fur  •■  (hair 


■  r>1  DdMa  (Utda  tmi  CDFn|x&J  for  tha  ffarddiui 
and  uia(IL<^  ilntMil- — TVi  ^l^ntuw  <nJ  .4w>;«it, 

II  wniilit  )v  itiaiinli  la  Had  ■  oior*  (Mni|>lela 
•oflt.  ftff  It  iwiHUu  iHiiKita  tiifwnuiilin)  apoa 

eisiy  •uMnrl  MnaiDlH  U  nhatluaer. — thxMHilll 
Tblt  wtS-libMrn  Knrk  anHAU  lUcU  Dav  bMed 


,  ■nUflbtllijr.nmpallbllHr  Bnd  uifntMIWilHtnrlh- 1  )i*ml  ImiMttwU  mDlilloMMii  ait  Um  biuinial 
•da  at  *embln»»i>ii  an  «oiiMiii»<l.  can  nRonl  (e  anangFin'nl  h*»  ti«*a  aada,  aod  w*  ixiiai* 
Imiw  Itili  vork  ant  of  ilia  !!>(  of  ilirlr  i>vrlLt  o{  ihcy  will  hr  finiTKl  M  iKreaae  (ho  pnrcl':8)  >ih«- 
nttnaen.    It*  eonnMjr  ffarisifiiiar,  wha  mutt '  tulsnt  r-t  ih»  link.    BmIi  ;ai^  boua  atMeii-^  of 

Snaya  to  In  •  mMnm  hn  mn  phanriapltL  will '  ilia  caia  bHioved  upto  U,  auil  aoniwr*  taliuMs 
lid   It   ladltpcDHtila-— JUwinlU   iUiual    Afw,  i  tnfnmMlon  tnm  ih*  rtoh  Mot*  of  Ua  a4lt9*'a 
HkMhlMMI.  ,v«perlra».     Ib  hcl.  all  thai  ralMH  lo  fotlfnl 

Thix  ttOBllM  ea  PharmsAgr  tn  k<  Iflillipanubla    pliarmwy— aplHraiiu^  noHaaei  ■*!  dlifmulBt— 
loUit  dltpmaloanr  DuiifaMiinnr  d»i(rsi><,  and    Iiu  baan  amaBsd  Bad  datoribad  gith  Hmnm» 
BleCphBtlnB<7.uI'unKll'-"'i>  .""^'--'  /''"- 
I  It  i'>  tha  doeUf  and 


Jnan-l  )-aIng  «  llwisr? 

Cn*c«m]l^,    Tlia  wi^k  i-     >  ' 


h.  lu<BHou>a*MTla,*aaat»irfllirdBtda*4itd*l«* 
ik-t  toiltertadaat  aBid  (o  tit*  KMdM  f*aniMr 
1  TlwvarblatBdialaailrlllgalMladwflkjMi 
<  udmiU-^atsleaB  Jaurmai  af  AvadCM  MBfr 

B.-y.  MM. 


Phjldo 


iwuia  ui  tmniaMiao  bim  ciimib**  "i  rnitona 
a  tudy.  tlia  si^anMInn  "f  ih«  •^rtmdqmaiira- 
dhT|»UMu,di-'>  ■-  ■  '-■  !(*n>.  th  PM  i«- 
uvtJia  faacUau  ■-.  rOiinL  wllon  oa 


SltMAXy,  I>r,  L.. 

,  Brimeatal  Fharmaoology.    a  HaniII>oak  of  ^ImIkhU  tir  DtMrnlalng  th« 
oi>1<%tc«l  Aclioni  of  Dru^    TnumUlud,  witti   ibo  Auibor's  ptrmtBiioii,  anil  with 
tXlVntivr  adilllinnt,  I17  Rorkut  MrADK  SxtTtt,  M.  D^  Daiuoniiirnlui  <A  rhv*ii)Uig<r  m  iho 
t'liivvniiy  of  Fi-niwvlvania.     In  one  hsniltODi*   Ham.  Tcduma  of    li>9    \«t9n,  wllb  32 
Slliutmiiudii.     L1'>tii,  (l.SO.    /u«f  rmcfy. 

II  It  viOi  much  aalliftrtlon  fhat  va  rafnfit  tha 
Bpp«srwt».  In  an  Enjcllah  draH,(if  PrclHtai  Ilir- 
mann  a  itrll-knuiin  lH>ok  tin  PlHnBA(«lD|T.  Thit . 
mitCatll'tn  la  muah  tohancad  tpjrllwahlfl  mtftnt-r  ' 
In  abliA  lta(t*naluo(  liuparfnmitdltlalivk.lila 
addUlBna  andanatiilBillona  acmtlitilting  noarly  ona< 
balf  Ihsonltr*  TOlum*.  Wiihfn  lh«  onmiiaw  of 
l«aa  Ihan  t*a  hondrM  !■■*•,■  *UI  ainoiirit  <<f 
IHVUmI  lalw  BBBtlllB  I«  Ri«v,  «birh  in  -A  ilm 
gnatasl  Baa  M  aludanta,  and  <Hll  ba  ftnin-l  Invalu- 
aUaMworttan  iBiltatitiannaaalaflrallabaaliiHj. 
—7*»  lomint  UnlMM  Aawml,  Aciil.  1\  IM. 

Pmf.  Eamuuin'a  handbuak,  irhltli  Dr.  BmIOi  ha* 
'T*-'r**-i  and  asrlab<Hl  tritli  uanr  vBlnabla  •Ml- 
Ilan>,w1ll  hailBdlmlnniad  bf  tii(M«angiv(dla 
tlilB  ^eiavtmenl  at  rhTalalocT'  11  !•  an  cinUoDt 
Itula  boolt,  ItiM  «f  oaaolaa  taftirnuikui.  and  ti 
ahodld  Aii-i  a  ptaaa  in  avary  labacaiporT.  It  ai- 
plalna  <ha  laheat  nHthnda  knd  Inatmmania  iiaad, 
and  potnia  001  vIibI  linai  of  liiiaaUaarHan  an  ta 
ta  purHiad  lut  itudytDc  dlffiamnl  )>tiunai»«ni. 
Bad  al*0  hOT  and  wlmt  itt/lioularly  to  o|jaaitB.~ 
Amtritan  J*^rnal  nf  lu  ili4ital  Sc\tn(4i,  Ji,n.  U«>t. 


The  aatiHIdnof  anlnaJian-l  lialr  MWMamast. 
iliD  paUia  •>(  Mtmlaalloo  aihl  ctiMiB**  "i  rnlaona 

iBihat 

ducadi 

produvUia  lluictkiu  ■-.  rOiinLi. 

isuasl-i*  and  In  nil-.  .  •!  aad  cbnmlCBl 

rhtBH*  {imitDM4  by  p-^-ni-  •  i  app  iO«o««ro1/ 
P*Bai9laraTlBirtnBprattlnl  iMlrorHti  fa^loa, 
ihleli  iveaka  well  for  both  tbo  auUiot  and  U* 
tiwulat^,  T>i»  boob  t>  d<*rr<laK  of  an  an*>»- 
nlum  at  a  furraal  *if>'m-<i>(  af  tha  HirH  and 
Miid(-ni4*a  «f  modrra  iiFiarmai'atiiaiMl  laaiBrall. 
Iftar  Cteaalv  pcmalnit  iLa  |*bhl  BllWen  M  atO^ 
ttowlas  allli  tha  rlahaai  tvu*  r>i  ph]r>|o1a«l«l  l»- 
aBatlsUlon.  and  aftrr  fallairliig  iho  aatMBdlns 


pnarMi  «f  mxti'  phannBMliifg'H  raraattd  l^lh* 
BUiliDt,  wa  fci>1  tfiBl  «a  ara  lUI  BftnoaiihtDf  (li« 
[•■llHUiijn  <'f  that  ntoplvi  dtcan  In  vhMli  «• 
bahnU  npaHnmiMal  «Bd  ollaWal  Blperlana* 
n^nAv  and  InMpBiBblj  nntlad.  It  Ii  a  rallabla, 
bonowa  and  pnoHeal  ftt  aHf***  f->r  th*  iHna- 
fnaaad  waikar  In  (ha  IMunAMy.— A'nt  Otttmm 

MAISCH,  JOHN 31.,  Phnr.  J)., 

PnftBor  a/ Jlaltrinll^in  atti  f«l-"^'l  !■>'*•  Plithtajtrh-la  QiOi^nfPkarmJirv, 

A  MfHf'  of  Organic  Materia  Hcdioa;  Bcins  a  Oaid*  to  Materia  Mwlln  of 
jtiia  V(fl;rlabl«  and  Animul  Kin|{dc>itM.     For  Ibo  ataOS  mudanl«^  DnifcgiiU,  thannaoiiM 

A  tew  tuil'uva  a{  tlic  |>n>Tiun«  tvtiti'iD  are  appuHtol. 

Aba))!  ntldanilr  irtllli'n  f  It  a  |n"l'™''.*"d  ».'l  I  cliairand  •fcBplel^U'wyl-.nMir'lia.ilfiwUwmiM 
-  ■       ■-■  "^     '  ■     '■       ■■       '-      ■■-     ■       S,   ;    .  -■; II  woid.  and  ral 


WnprabtaMlTC  aa  11  rrtan  to  alt.  or  oaailvaiL 


>  bn<k.    It  I. 


badkni.'ij'i 

_...      _ -,  _  -.  .._.._  ..  _.  ._  , . aofficl*'!' 

l)Maiia<«aHntlalTal>uinoriBBlamuMlanitJia^  |  cMaAin  x 


man,  c^i 


lodral 
ituL- 


DUJARVIN-BEA  VMETZ, 

Hmbtr  ,f  M<  Arat'my  '.,'  M'M'*—,  Ay>-rfw  f«  CM  air*'*!  ^-  dolaiw,  Pari: 

Dlction&iT  of  ThcrnpeutlcB,  Mat«rla  MecUoo,  FbarmaoolOEf.  Tox^ 
cology  and  Hincml  Wators.    Translniisl  wiili  nncM  aad  n^'llildm.    Pttparif^f,  1 

GRIFFITH,  ROBERT  EOhESFIELD,  St.  />. 

A  UDlvenal  Foraular;,  ocaUjJaInK  the  MctbixU  at  rrv|Jiuiii)(  and  Ailmtnia- 
taring  Ufficuul  ami  uthcr  MutidnM.  Tfce  «linl«  nibpt«d  tn  PfajMuiam  and  Fhaiiiiscvut- 
uU.  Thlnl  cdiiinn,  ihorDuiihtY  rrvUcd,  wiili  umDerouR  adilitions,  liy  .Toim  H.  Mauo^ 
Pilar.  Dl,  Pr«Jeunr  lA  MntMin  Modii^a  iui>l  Bouny  in  tho  PbUadetpkiaCall 


)  octavo  Tolumc  of  T'6  pugn,  villi  3S  UIuMMioiu. 


_  .  I«g«  of  PharauuSt 


\8TIZL^,  A,,  X>J>.,  LL.  J>.»  *  MAISCff,  J.  Jf.,  Phar.  i>., 


jr«MH  Md  0/ OMIeil  JMmm  to  Ua 
fHfvnry  t/ftuwyliaiJfc 


Pi^fafltnt  Mid.  oM  Batdnv  ■■  >*»»■ 


IThoB'atioiiulSUpeaMtory:  Contkinlng  Uie  H>tun]  lU.-iar]rJ3icatitiy,  Phv- 
macT,  Aviicnt  >iul  t'*c>  olMolidDa^  uidudiiig  ihon  roeoKiuicil  in  iliii  rliiiiiMiiUHiw  iif 
tb*  Vi^ioi  i^uu^  Gr«»l  Brliiua  uul  G«niMiij,  with  lUiOMnMU  nfortecM  to  Um  Fraatk 
Oodex.     Tliinl  tnlitiun,  llioniu^hty  ttviMd  tad  grvatl*  enbned.     la  MM  nagnlllrait 
iKpemloctatoTolumcortbtMllSuOpagci^wiUiMVcnl  buDdrcdfiiMctigrBTitigK     Skartlf. 
The  puMishcn  k>T«  murh  {il«uitir«  in  aniMiini-iDu  Ui  ibe  Mcdkal  and  PtumoMVUtloI 
Proff  ■iciiii  iJiat  a  ni-«  edition  of  tliii  iinportaiil  moA  u  in  jinM^  aad  lliat  it  will  a|9<mr 
I'Ib  til*  •horUM  IJnit)  corwiiiant  witJi  ili«  tan  rapwilc  for  ptimi&v  >  trotfc  of  JMiiiiw* 
[d«Ult,  whtTOtlwIiili'  nwvney  I*  of  inch  miinv-mi.*  (rapoTUnrv.    TMiIm  lu  ivrialoti  on 
t  the  baiitaf  the  V.  S.  I'luniiaaipiriii  of  l&SU.  it  will  ioctudv  all  iLi-  aJi-uivu  iuwIl'  in  !t« 
I^lciMltnwtil  dutinK  tlie  t«nad  elapmil  bbc«  thu  |mparBlian  of  iLat  nrk-     To  ikii  pud  all 
?  TtMnt  nivdinil  nml  I'hnmiiuMtnllLs!  Hlinliirr,  Kith  ikintMic  and  fimlyn,  haa  titvfi  tlxir- 
J  OUgbly  :i(V»l.  biiil  tti'i^lhiiii!  lli.1t  in  iM-v  and  Luif<irta»t  \ui  b»*a  itOxoiland,  UipiOMt 
I  with  thu  nsullsof  t'tif^llol  invcoligBtioiiM.     To  kcconl  «ilh  lh«  avn   nanaaai[fr\m  th* 
.  oAdiiiil  fbrmiiia!  ato  (ivtti  in  fiicti  bj  vn)[lil,  but  in  crpry  iraLiim-,  for  the  lake  of  c«4t- 
I  naltnw,  the  «un«  (irufioKiwiiii  am  alto  oxiwuabI  ij>  unluuu-v  nviitlit*  ami  iiwaauriM.  The 
I  Tl)eni|ic*itinl  latlex  baa  beoi  nnlajged  *u  that  it  cooUina  abonl  wOO  n:ferenc«a,  anu(Cd 
'iranKlplmbctfcnl  liitof  dwman>,thi»{iludiigB(ibadt»pa«lort)ic|>flutiiMnN,  talh« 
^ttDTcnltflt  rauuwr,  tba  va«t  atom  or  tlioniwuiii.'&l  knowUdgv  roiMandv  acvJol  In 

ninctii'v.      The  mirk  bwj  theraforp  bi.>  jiiitl  v  nnnlttd  aa  a  comjrlelv  Encrtlo- 
lueriA  Hedica  and  TlicrBpeniioj  iafluiling  \S&. 
Till)  rsliaiislkai  of  tvo  verv  larxo  mliiionn  ur  Tiik  Natiokaa  PwrpRfATOHT  rim 
1S7D  ii»  the  Rioat  oiDcliislvc  Unt'iitiinni'  a8  lu  tli«  tiomeiiv  wliii'h  Jciumidvil  it*  (ircpanitlua 
allfl  to  the  •dminble  mnann  in  »hidi  tLot  diitj'  iiu  Wn  iwrfomiol.     In  ihii  trvioon 

>tlie  Biithor*  hnve  annfrht  to  luld  to  it«  ufeftilnm  l>%-  ini-liifl)Dg  cvcmlitntt  prtrptiiy  faint 
within  !u  »m[>o  nrhich  ninb«of  nM  l«  th<'  i  <  i  i  .  i  <ir  phimiiii>.-[M  act)  at  tha  »aaM  tim0 
lij  ibu  utRifitl  cindiiraMB  aod  hj  iho  («ii- .<il  ulVulfrle  imll«r  <o  imvCDt  undtia 

inotawe  in  llic  li/e  of  ihr  volume.    No  cnrc  will  1«  (farvd  hy  the  imblialifM  !■>  rewlef 
ita  irpngniiliioil  cict;utiun  vonhj  uf  iin  vide  repulutlou   uad    UoivuKkl    DM   u  the 
,  ttanaard  authoriiy. 

■  FAMQUSAltSOX,  ROBERT,  X.  J>., 

ttMtrw  on  Mil'^^i  it-Jtn  al  St.  Uani't  nttpitat  Mtiical  SlJio^ 

A  Oufdo  to  Tborapoutios  uid  Uataria  SCadioa.  Third  Ajmiuu  «dUaa. 
\  mcdally  rrviMol  lijr  tli«  Auilxir.  Enliui^  unit  adapted  to  the  U.  t\  PliamafriiMrU  hr 
,  Fkutx  Wooiibchy,  M.  D.    In  one  hundaome  12ma.  voliune  of  524  pm**-    CStAti,  (22$. 

Dr.  FarqiihananVi  Thenfiaiilk*  U  oentlritvlinl  .  ihadbwaM  In  mfckJi  rtmrrtw  {sbaan  »Mrlir*t- 

■  lilfi/'tilfTi  lirlr|i  1  ifni  n'lj  T  itii  «'tllii_,  •  ji  '  i  iiilni  iljlmn  r>lilinl  *• 


an  irhlBlilirln»btn(r*UMtn*d*ra>l  (h* 

pttnu  viik  nl(«a«a  «o  tb*  anfiantH  et 

t  liB^iraiaai  Itxa*  ufOD  fclai  umieliMOny 

'    hlu  lolakaaHiarYlinrurihiiai-liinip 

•  aiiii  th*  4l*anl«T<l  ooidltlcc)  la 

fnuM  frai*  lUflluL    Ttia  4oiiU»«t 

'•—404  tlAe  DooiatulDC  Ui»  raevpUml 

aMScu  u(  UiB  ertdieliw.  aad  tlio  oUiM 


iBak*  •  rnr  f«*d  aiT««<^waa.  Ibb  ■W^ 
lia|il"r  oaoiatiilai  (vlH  br  prtamlilaK  la  ■aaal 
UnL  Wa  huaom^  pixpnj*  l»  **c*  niAfwtllWi^ 
ing  altvMJoo  to  IM*  tatoatli  and  ■HI  illiaiMit 
brak.  and  tndIM  tic  H  a  H>atluii*il  ■■conaliil  <» 
iMr^OMO^a  Jfo;.  atut  att$.  Jmnrni,  Oao.  UB. 


I 


Lult^rrru*  .Vufm.)  UidKsmd  7*i*wpmMu at 9t  ila'U»'>uru'i  /r<>t;4ln!. ilf, 

'  A  HonUAl  of  Materia  Uedloa  ail4  ThampeuUcBt  inelaiUiui  tbe  PbAina^, 

tbe  Phjciolu^iuU  Actioti  uul  the  TbcnpnitKal  C>ca  of  t>n^  In  obo  handwiM  ocUtd 

TOIUOIC.      In  JMWM, 

BBVCE,  J.  MITCHELL,  Jf.  X>.,  JP.  B.  C.  P. 

Uatoria  Uodica  and  Tbarupeutioa.    ImvtHtfniMniiin/ortatlfpMieitum. 

STJJ.Lt,  ALFRED,  H.  J>.,  ^I-  !>., 

TberapeutitM  and  Hsteria  Hedloa.  A  S^taiutnaik  TiMtue  on  the  Action  and 
TT*0)  of  Mbliiintl  .V);*'i^>^  iacluillDg  liivir  Uwcnption  aud  Uiato*;.  Fouftb  cditiua, 
reriKd  nivl  (iitiiTrxd.  In  i«»  Ur««  uid  hanilfo«i»cict*vo  mlWM*.  WDUUninc  1930  (MfCfc 
Cauh,|IU.O«;  ti-alhcr,  tl'J.00;  vvrf  luui'Uome  half  BuhIo,  nianl  Mnife,  I13.CIIX 

■iliaivUnnaf  il»*«  c4IUdw  aad  Ifcc  ,  mulUuid*  g(  i|n  UlaalMt  m»i  Ika  (HlMM  •!  W 

144  uniii  vhkh  ih^  vork  ha*  tjtnn  r*-     r«*#arcli  iBto'ltnl'4  kUtafW.ai«]v#|n^iiaal|ft 

iM  tna4l«l  prwfcHlon  an  rafflntnil  '  ll«t<ta(«  in  th*  phrfVlan'i  hl-rvr:  •««.  in4iwV 

i*>«llBBe*aaana((tc«7ar  rn«l(«l  I  Ml>il|]iri>«»aBBrlnatliBiw««niilalai>(ltao»*aita 

UK^iLl  lolNBiUlAa  (it  lea  M-ilciaa.    T>i«  ,  la  iilnnnmlj— — '— . '-'  —  liyfU  ibaaiM*  CM^ 

<ni  l>*A«a  (u  Iniiy  -inulu  i£u  ivfjIM.—  '  uImq  iraaUat  uun  ilso  •^lubvJ  anJ  iTaMIoal  fUa 

'•u«Mt  ,AHna(>r  /^r>.«>.  P*tv  IhlX  of  Ow  uaaMnn  — A^ihi  JToMcal  aaJ  ^ryMl /mp- 

W*aa**M»d»tol«li  MatUtoaitiaHBIb*!      '  "      


•dUI<ni 


HURY  0.  Lra'i  8cHt*  CO-'m  PtTBUOATiONt~Tberai).,  Pnlhul.,  Htstol.    13 


iCOATS,  JOHEPHf  M.  J>.,  J*. 

A  TtmUso  on  FaUloloo.    In  cae 
with  339  boKiitifuI  illtutralion.-.    TUtAh  «"■  '<^ 

oloar  ninf*  •■iiTmH-ijr  iM.ii  It  l>  n.iully  t.  . 
JA  MmllAT  vorkf.     Mcdirai  mdafiU  ac   «r  ii   ^> 
pll]r■iv■Vl^  «l>u  Uatira  B  work  tur  aliidr  er  >*tep 
•hfff,  Itial  lii-»u  IJio  lul.jwu  ill  (lio  Turk.ti-  t!*- 
jartmniM  in  •  "IT  I'm' ■"- '■  i..  ■  •  ■• 

ffulLitiy.  Hill  I'Ciulnly  >: 
snnetoiay  irlUl  ulilcti  ' 
fmh  Iba  vat  >•«*■«  dun'T-rii  •.  iici.u:ii>.  Ill  m. 

towraMlna  nmifiar,  tliB  rkvif*  Inat  k  Domitl  i 


J".  J?.  A, 


1  i\ 


i..,i),...,  «.;.'Li.    JiutrtaJf. 

'-■t  In  rliuBluiv*  lj]f  dlMM*.  I 
hurvWftrM*  e/  MUl«i« 
Kcribo  J  < '^  p<  F 1  ji  kii  1  hpy  can  be  <wlVf  t 
not  Hmnad  lo  ■.oitiU  aAtfcsi  v.U«zpUulally  | 
tl\«  AiDCUow  qT  urfaoi  uvdufuibM  bjraki 
iiiliilnni.    Tl>*c<>  U  mthlni  l*l<uliict» 
unanlW  iDSdlciBfihal  bovlaitMlraliMi 
urpnwbi  libanhOn  will  adinlL— 
.■I  niu*)  An,  Oct.  Utt. 


WOOJ>BBAJ>t  G.  SIMS,  M.  D.,  F.  X.  C.  P.  B., 

Praotic&l  Pathology.  A  Muiuial  [i>r  StiMlrtiix  nwl  PrncillioBn*.  In  ente  Jttj 
tMtntihl  ottDiixi  iviluuii!  (<f  'W7  fnga,  wiih  196  (iiiiiidtelj'  ivLhcU  illiiBtTstioiKi.  Clotli, 
10X0.    Jmtt  rtad^. 

tinaoiitiiltialitaiMliidiaH-  •Smy*  u(  Llann  >  tttftnit.  Walui*  formad  •  nn  hlg^i  aflnlon  c4 
■vurliy,  Ihui  •  k»k  VMab  >  ■luunri  kbuI.  thai  It  I  ihl>  rotk,  ud  «v  isD'lidlr  adniFl  iliM  Ihaiv  I*  In 
•vena  op  titir  croiiiul,  m-I  iLtt  n  li  tur*  U>  ba  '  i<  ltltlnb>vhtrlirmptt(*iMaM|aiilt47t«lBli<B. 
kantily  ■■>  »<!<■•«■-    All  ibMr  thkiisi  ua  tairvMir     l<  lamBlkMlr  the  iit*Aqct  t4tmm  •ho  haa  l>lia> 

U.^ofllL,. ■         -  - ■■■         ■ 


'   riJ^^ twfir^t tliurfniihaitf>niH^^*^ 
f"  •  anhjarl  df  prapllcal  fmXtmiatg,  •■ 

^..'..-ij.^  .  .^>  hMwl'^<»t  M|H<k  vid  In  luaDfeFF 
•■4 *>uii  l( alaiida aluaa.  Tk*ta>lmi|Mnyi>riJ»a 
flwVM  WarpttUted  U  tli*  Uil  an  coIuriL  aiid 
<alnr«4  an  M  i»  taprnln'*  wlUi  Htanlil*  •  uqIMud* 
Ikaapptvium  of  Tnuuni  Malnad  wtlh  tarlvna 


in-»v.tl*d«mllnirholtl)«ldiadirhoW*killad 

It  IsltaailDthMiilta.kM  tnthavtMr- 

I  IMrrpralatlna  a(  nivtM  iitaatri    Th« 

:  -.liTt  la  aa*maud  ■  uMa  elrooUtUaa.    Il 

•&M>^  du  nuMli  M  aosaura^  [ha  punuli «(  falft- 

'•■<i!Cr>  >iB«  nieh  Mhantawi  la  hli«aliial(«l  itudgr 

hara  karat  Iwd-n  t«*a  «S»«l^-na  £an«t,  Jao. 

MM. 


COMyiL,  v.,  and  BAJfVtER,  £., 

iVi-r.  ia  tA*  AaMy  ^ Jfaf.  tftUnt.  fnf.  ■•  Iti  CUb^^  A«aH. 

A  Hanool  of  Fatholoetoal  Histology.    TmiwIatMl,  with  dmo  iiul  xldUii 
liy  E.  I.',  .'*i(Aii&PtUKt,  M.  C,  I'mlwlonrt  nnd  OphiWnii.-  Hiitiicoo  ui  ItiiUdtl 


UMmtAl,  und  \rj  i.  ilo-Mt  I'.  Siuti',  M.lX,  DrammMmtor  iif  Pailiolii^Cil  Hiidoli 
iboUiunnlijdf  PraitfrlvanU-    In  ouc  1T17  hanilmm* ooinn)  Tuluac  of  80O  bagM 


lUiM^ 


360  UluntnitionB.    Cldtli,  t^u^ ;  Iml licr,  K50 ;  liulf  Tt>uHin.raMKl  ImmI>,|7. 

Wa  haia  no  hullailnn  tn  mtdlatlj  rvoommmil-    'tn!  <  11<  »r»  It  c 

iBCIha  mnaliil1oaofCtdfillaadKaiittri'it~l*M''*-1  ^""  .ifdii 

lt«Loaim»h-10KT"«-"'    '-■■-   '  I  '<  Me  kind  In 
afly  iMj^i-jwr.  aiv\  -  "Ura  a  lru*t- 

wvrlhy  fiUja  In  «'L'i  '<<l  «^fi<l  I^K^^f 

Air  tha  kpfininaiU-     .    ...    ,.._  ..  .1  tixirlaH  >il 


toe««,«ilE 


oilbl' 

l«l.'.' 

11,1. 

■AM" 


MUllTTitKdcsL 

•B*r  Inair  •liop' 
I  In  thtiD. 


fllia 

\nX  hlitciniiy 


ftid  I 

'1  p&iliolotleal 

HE  that  beM  of 

urvHaon-    Th* 

adIuinibt*KnmficitB«al«f  Uf"i«>k  ■'[•'d-  tHlllly 

(■f  (!-•  n.ort  ivunnli-lv  rolunnM  on  lalholov-    i"  Ui*  •ludy  'pfaay  |«n  oX  ili-  hJinau  •owmtny,— 

■•ciriHy  w*  liBTacTM  Men.  Tha  planor  Mn>^    ^'^  OTiim»iiltditotiimdl»irytetlJtmnial,JvaajMI^ 


(■ttwkvickl  aKohMBT.— LliamoM  JianMJ  ■;/  Ski  .all  |lnm■■B•la4•«nauml■.D^  amiariaan 
JWiuI  fnurfu,  Jkptll,  titU.  -     .    - 


KLEIN, 


E.,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.t 

"',i>  O.fcriit  .l>d'.  ontiniiii,  l»  (M  JfwL  £rA(ul  </ jE.  JW-rAi^aww't  Hwy,  i««lM. 

ElemestA  of  Histology,   in  un«  huoibnBie  pcn^et  kuv  ISbd.  vdiune  of  sdo  fafo*, 
I  161  iliiMMiotii.    I.imp  olotli,  Nil  «Js>*,  $lJil}.    J^eM  rtady.    (Sco  Sludtntd  Srria  <f 


AkhMMkuttimatitaiyvork.H  1*  byKo  tntana 
MHrtolB  Of  liMeahlMa.  fm  U>a  MIh«e  pnaeola 
tBconstH  ItntciuW*  uwtyall  lb*  biodauinilBl  lasla 
n»a"li'i>  tl"  inwtvMDpht  ■irui.'iHta  of  iIuuhl 


Tha  tllnaMlontaiaauniatow  ud  aioctltzii.  W* 
«iai»tad  Dr.  KMa''*  Bw— to  mni  ha»tiUy  lo 
IM  alUilaBfc— JMiMI  il«*nl,  boc  t,  MB. 


t^BFFEB,  A.  J.,  If.  B.,  Jf.  *,  Ji  JJ.  C.  A, 

AirpHMatlJ  LMartr  at  51.  Jfqry't  //Mpllkir.  IumIm. 

Siuvtoal  PatboIogT.    In  on*  pockci-MK)  ISmn.  vnliiRicof  811  pngei.  with  81 

illuttinlidiH.  LunpcloUl.reaedgC^t'KlO.  Jtatrtady.  TfrrStwdraU' Serial^ ylanaaU,}M^i, 


IllilMiWlonian'niivittiHUikBdiivll  •alatcad.  Tb* 
BrrucaiwniUrv/iodaaiaia).  HI*  vould  npa- 
elally  twvimmaiiit  11  v4  only  (onudeiiu,  but  lu  all 
*bairtjA>niiK4M'  anil ckw e« paiulon  af  MWna  o( 


■haUKcMapiatiltnudfiuicSal  ■■Uiulcfy.— ,Tiuik- 


1 1  <■  i<rvi|Kr«<l  aMioPti)  tf  lu  mMt  (htiagaUvmuata 
(f  Ite  pludtsi,  but  n-n  lulu  mui'h  et  Inttntl  fur  Um 
frankl  pmnnlanar.  Tha  aothnr  lia*  ■iin<a*<d*d 
■dulMUy  latmHnatWwark  ri-r<ru<l  tn  tlin  imnt 
pmull«ftl  taini.*r»4^daHun>  i' 
lucidity  (<  iiyfc  uid  tnTlty  c<  <j 

GREEN,  T.  HENJey,  M.  U., 

rtfff  aa  AtAcAi^i  aiil  JforM  A  ••nlnms  *l  Ctarwi^CVat  Jnufiiol  MaSral  AJkiK<  fM 

Pathology  and  Morbid  AnRtomy.    Fifth  Ata#fl<«n  fivm  ili«  siitfa 
mad  pbtUbiI  Enelbh  tiJiiiroi.     In  i<na  ivtj   liuidaom*  ortaru  Tolume  of  abuui  3A<> 
with  abcat  1W>  6ne  cngtiiTinaK.    \'iv?'tlg 

KHAmt-A  PIUfTlfAI.  HIRTi>ij>rtV.    ISMe 
h*liib>Nn«  layai  IVmv.  T-ilim.r  vf.fM  |>*(at,  «llh 


OOT.    Tiutlalarf  tr  Jnotw  Lupr.  ».D. 

.        ,  ,  _    .  ,  •^'•ma,  wry   '»nt''    li»i«tW    ituano, 

Wtihuinttoaii.  (opp»r-plw«  flaum,  piaip  and  rO^^vJ, 

aUNtBSATLW0PU7U01AUICALB18IX>u|cH|MM«  laMt^^TM.   Clolb,  tuw. 
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FLiyTf  AUSTiy,  M.  I>., 

fr<^.  of  (*i  Prt-wplrt  a-ul  Pratlu*  t^  Umt.  <nj  ,f  Ctm.  UlA  in  BtOant  BtfUai  JttMnl  OOtn  H.  T.~ 

A  Trcctlae  on  the  Trlndptes  and  Practice  of  KedioiDO.  Dmlyiiad  lea 
Iho  line  of  t'liidcDis  nail  PnKtidoncre  ot  Medicine.  With  mi  .\ppen(lix  mi  the  Itat«rdiei 
of  Koch,  ami  ilii'ir  Uluidi;  on  lli«  Eibiloftj,  PiuJialogv,  DUnKvU  and  TtcaLasoat  cf 
Pttthina.  Fifth  nliik-n,  mU«l  mnd  Iuji'It  Tvwrill«i  in  ontTUnv  Mid  HcMlr-printtd 
octavo  Tolamoof  1160  pama.  Cloth,  96.60;  Icalhcr,  9fl.fiO ;  tcij  butdmmcliaUBDnli, 
nlMd  tuiil^  ST.    Jiul  rtaoji, 

Kodi'n  (llMvivtfrv  cJ  thf  barlDuii  of  lulwn-U  pm  [irainbe  of  Mnx,  ll>«  gntun 
tuxin  «TCr  (xmCcmil  Vv  wlmcc  od  liumnnily,  AUTpaNUiK  et«n  Tacvinatwoi  in  iu  benvllla  lo 
inuikini).  In  ihc  ii]>pciiilU  to  lii>  nock.  Pnleaor  nint  dolavitli  Ui«  aulftct  from  ■ 
praciloil  htiinil]>oiiit,  dUciMring  lu  briirinjc*  on  th*  vtlotOKy,  mIIioIin^,  di»»iiqri»i  |>ro^ 
ncsbmud  IrcattDCDt  of  imlinoowv  jililliUU.  "nin* mlii^rtd  und  rcAiplMM,  tlib  Maiulira 
vork  will  Iw  more  thnn  rvcr  ■  twcaaiiy  to  th*  pbpdckn  who  dulj  «p})ce(nM*  th«  r«- 
^Mpiin>lllty  of  Ills  railing;. 


WacMinolPpnclu-lailii'iisiiotolUioaisiprMi-  -vin  ll«  w  Id  aiRluiJ.  tiut  »»  taeooaldMsUa 
lalunxi;  wbleb  u  cur* ,  Bumbor  ol  tatu  un  ll  iluoa  in  %hr  tloAf  "f  luira 


Id*  DUr  adinimluii  furtliln 


talnlji'aDSaribKMndiifil  (HI-tioiiluDn  mwHelOBi '  imiillslD*;  >Dd  naw  njol  U  Ihalll  U  In  "^^ 
■Dd  ••  majr  ultij  anitni  Uml,  MhMt  altogfttMr,  N  |  «■>  adDtiM  («*err»t  not  onlr  ■•  kcnmi^M*  (wtte 
•ihlMU  •  fuller  akd  vliler  MqmlnMDfo  ollh  t^'  CDlalMBiaDaiDitlc  iBMiworin  tlia  uleiicsaMl 


■MOI  iMihotoclod  lnqolrj  lliin  any  ilmnv  mule 
irllli  Htiliih  •«  ■»  mximmtod,  as-)  it  abevi  ten  hu- 
tlurl»M  pem»»J  ot  iha  nn>  fHulli«*o(  idnr 


I  pn«U(*  ef  madloln*.    Th»  (lyla  df  t>r.  FIIdI  I* 
*  nlwiy  polMn*  >nd  TBgagloK.    TlH  vorfc  aboiiqdi 


•natulan.  Uiauutitfai  dlKrlmlDMlon  md  MUid 
JudlciDaDL— /AajM  iiMHf,  Jnhrn  UBL 

In  BTonliwa  de  scl  know  or  aar  •dmflu  w«rk 
wbleh  li*taiM>naMIXima«nila4a«wila*,aa(lill 
and  r* (  *o  •miiraie,  •:<  wlilcli  In  nrtj  part  l«a*(« 
QpM  i^  furiLHl  (^'  Trri..r*>*^i-H]  of  Kfbainf  <WpnK 


4uM  ot  D 
flllnlEal 


nJifjf  in  tiiaarlofoon' 


In  panploaeB*  MBlamtUoo,  and  t>  a  noM  >a)«lil« 
(aii-lraDli  Of  mt*MaB^Lim*m  «•*■■■  ^li'aiM 

T)ii*««rk  I*  M  wMftr  KMwn  aail  •OD*n|«d«a 
lh«  bnt  Amartna  Mit-lnak  tt  IW  fwUaa  of 
MtdMoe  tluU  H  voaU  >-em  hwiilr  worth  WMMM 
■If  a  iliM,  Iba  aah  adHtai.  anjrtlilBc  mo**  Uaa  ■ 
f>aHlB(  Bailca.  BM  una  (hamoaioiTMirrannl- 
niUlas  ilmira  that  H  K  pnrtksllr,  nMM>>i  >»«■ 
ilian  ■  ra«i<wl  (ullilon ;  It  1^  In  (u>l,  nuhar  a  now 
vntK  ll.roii^tiul.  TUit  InMM*  will  niANIliMW 
eontLnun  uTlioId  the  flni  lAtottD  Ch*  *MlBiatka 
of  AibtrteMi  idirMehn*  Wid  aliiitiMfc  5o  one  tt 
n  &plal.ai,  ]ii  I'M  ^luijMl  do.  I  our  w<iHi«l  wril*n  appwttia*  Pnfci—*  niM  la 
_  .    iipfWafv  rf  til"  aJr- I-  '  >■>  or   (ilNininMrifdiMtnD.briadih  ortt>«,an't,  whM  wa 

Dr.  Flint, an<t  In  aiiloKlttnc  It,  i  ■  \tif~\  rofanl  4f  InnMcndtnt  lanoftaar',  raii««al  a**!- 

•!iinit)y»t'-ttmi%b\c»adt*Ut*<''  •  ■■  l>o»l(    nai*  d(  ihs  raTna  of  rMDMl*!  acBnca.     It  la  Mo»- 

Umaro  calen'nl^  to  inclialn  lb*  Luti^iuluf  tlia  ouuUIy  rrwfml,  ttianliic*  u^stDlncnUy  U*  ^Mt 
>lud«ui,anH  enii*  twlt'idaixlIlM  ih«  mullltiidl- ,  foTAm«rioaimMtn>-&XMdiCIM-fiM>.l(ar.*IL 
now  futrjcch  Ingluikdla  It     ll  Iiaa  altoady  wi  Ikr  I 


njpiagi;!   ..  .  ...      i'iimi'tl"'ty  (AOIbnrK — 

iI«ht{h*.A.«'>uJ  ..( .Ui..'-M(  .Sntntiv.  April.  IMl. 

A  w«ll-kno*a  ihim  tii-l  loslurar  on  B*diulne  i 
laoonUy  aiorawwd  an  &plal.ai,  in  I'lu  liiuljnl  do- 1 
ma  vompltinnxary  >*  il>"  *ar-  i-  ■  .n  of] 


SasenttalB  of  tbo  Prinoiplos  sod  Praotioe  of  Hedtaine.  A  Handbook 
far  Sludenuand  l*ra(ijtion«ni.  FlIUi  flditlOD,  lli'mmehl^  rcviasd  uul  rewritten.  Incne 
handinnic  layol  IZmu.  Tolume  of  60B  FWM,  wilb  144  tUuaUmtkau.  CjiAli,  t2.T&;  h>lf 
bound,  tajOO. 

I«p*r(,  ale.  Wa  rannat  b«l  Mimll  that  that*  !■  * 
WoDdertUl  aiDouDt  M  inOfailBa  onatalnait  tn  IM» 
work,  uul  UiU  11  i*  ana  «f  lt«  bail  ot  lit  kind  thai 
w>  liaitHao. — OAn^rM  JlMlnd  J*BnuLi.N>iT.  UB. 
An IndtaponiiUsViifc.  ]Cownrkat*r*tlilbliad 
a  boiicx  aivcaga  M  aMuid  pnonud  maisiMii  ikaa 
llila  fttf-.  and  pntiafalT  »m  cm  stIWc  In  oni  iff 
IxJ  abMt^roppatliwIt}'  it^n  [>r.  Ilarlahnnia  Rr 
Mndeminjiul  lbs  nnn  «(  avliwn*  fvaftHMnaia 
laWBlitaitn.  Tho  nunumw  KiDflrailAaa  wfll  M 
■nrf  matld  *o  atudtau  ■..™.'Uiiv  'n™  «••■. 
lit)*.  M  tbo  aam*  »>-,  '  ta 

•ubvtu^r  (h*  ttil>4.  ". 

but  iI'Tjr  arc  tte  p>4l  -  .  -  .  ..  ^..Ll^Jh 
niaaiii  tn  tortth^Uatc  liMaJ.u),.  iihtttarvvtajv 
iH>ra»«>  and  ihontoKt  niiiableirP*Un*at— CktMM 
JHaMnX  Vv.nnf  nod  AnmOMr.  «|<lL  W» 


The  wMhor  of  tliU  hook  mna*  lo  ba**  ifatad  no  i 
pain*  to  l.i-Ur  0  nil  I'f  I1i4  n»Diltrn  aiandpaluc.  for  . 
aa  w«  t'.'  \*f*  ""I  iDd  ToMiy  lubjvcu  , 

Introdc-.  I  <io  onlj  Ettaly  Iwan  bn'itnliC 

baftiTa  r..  ■  <\.   OtulnlyMnonail  bM^«  nf 

It*  fIm*  11  4*«.-i  VM  and  kaa  oMalnad  a  (ooil  pssi- 
llan.  Oa  Uia  wiiale  It  i>  a  MrelUI  aad  •smaolvn. 
tiona  nlMw  of  work,  and  may  Im  MnDOHodHL— 
Utintt  lawf;  Juiia  K  !«>■ 

Within  Iba  (omnaaefnOHaiB  It  IraalB  of  the 
hManr  o(  madJdnik  piMiiil  nilhalivr,  nnoral 
^n^iWinaloloijr.aMlpnjrvlBal  dlunaalatlnotudlDg 
lai7n|DW>iip*(0pn(halmnacatM^*».),|(*tnl  ihnr- 
apewha.  nwitiiiDr.iBd  •pmlal  |iM*Biqn>  aa<f  rnc- 
cieet  Wilh  ffBob  a  wtdn  raatir.  coDdcntallon  »,  of 
.aaii'itaily:  Iral  iliaaaMwrhaaHidintroted 
a  up  for  Uil*  byocF^iu  reftMnoaa  lo  orlgjiuil 


WIsrOWE,  JOUN  SYER,  M.  JX,  R  B,  C,  P.. 

A  Troativo  on  tha  Practice  of  Hedicdn*.    SKiwid  Amnioui  aditiMi,  reriaed 
■■^     \i.rl.f«-.    Kdliml,  with  wliUtk>n«,l7  JamoTI.  nrimt;i:wx,  M.D.,j<hj;M<-Ufliotht 


the 


ctinivlvnnl.i  HtaMlal.     In  OM  liandBiiiiic  odavi)  vuhuiiie  of  ICiS-i  liMC**-  *>''<  iUuMrallooLi 
'    ^^<H^  UatficT.K'>D;  ror7hBMla>»ebaUHun^ni■(dMM^t«J6a 

••""i.i  isllMoaaC  1^1*  riHllanl  wMfc,  like    aolkor  In  Ulowli 
.  Itti.  I,a,  nvriTid  iW  ("U'At  ot  IH.  Halablb- 
•>  BUHaMMu.  ).T  wMrli  IW  |.liKT«  of  •«>««•« 
iMrb  ata  pamliai  I4  iIib  rMugriv  •>■  Indxalod, 

J  f...  .  ,,.  ....     _,  ,  .1    .,„  [r.l,.,nl.^  f.ir  IllllUh 


I  tb*  Mm*  growlk  «f  BiaJtaal 
a*,  rift. 


«^rilM 


Ur.  Brmonr*  iio»k,ii«ial>y  *>Uk 


ina  lh»  . _  .    .. 

tcienea.— jMlmiftixa'aniairyniMJti 
IIK 

Tka  twbr  will  tai  nary  eoaartnMa  nl^aat 
ooMiaalad  wMb  ib*  prMUra  c4  i»»dt«f»«  ably  h*- 
aauMd^  tn  a  alylo  M  anr«  oleaf.  latai^allni  and 
caaelaa.  The  aMIUia*  made  Igr  Dr.  UuteUluon 
•IB  BWmnWa  taA  vnetlotl,  nnd  CroaUy  *M  ta 
Hauiebdncaa  to  Vn<,<iV«c  n*AM«— aH^lo  If^ 


I 


orUiecbMbilU>oi»ottb«il(alapAan«M(J<'''"di,H««k,vM. 


I 
I 


I 


BEYlfOhDS,  J.  RUSSELL,  M.  J>., 

A  87st«m  of  Kfldioine.    With  nota  Mid  ridJlioM  bj  UsnT  HAimnoiufK, 
A.  M>  M.  IX^IaM  Pwftwor of  1  lygtCTia  in  the  Univcnitrof  Peni^tHiM.    In  Ihrvs  1m|« 
and  handaonM  octaTo  vohmui^  comulnlng  30&6  douUv-arfuauiad  IMff*^  *ith  31?  lIliMr^ 
fiam.   Prkep«rn>1aitie,ckith,$3M;«ho«p,t6.00:  verrhandaonieMUBuMMknuialbaodi, 
tauM.     Per  fct,  cU]i,«15;  shocp,  118;  bulf  Buaia,»lS.&OL    &U  Wy  iy  MtKr^tlta. 
VOLUUX  I.     CuilUuiltGESiaULlhfiEAfilSBndlhEKUESOrTKZKESVOCSSTsraH. 
VoLirwx  II.    Conlaiiu  DiSKASiaiur  KUiPUutoKY  *nd  CwoCi^fronT  Bvimun, 
Vobinnt  in.    ContsiiwPiECAsniorTtntDiaBmvx,  BLOOD^LA5i>Oi.ui,iriUN«iir,Rs- 

B«Tnold^  Svimuit  or  M)a>:nxc,  hu  aroulrcd  on  tho  AtM  apponnnoe  of  tli* 
&vt  tuIuiD*,  tb«  weUiJeMrTol  rr)iuutioa  of  being  lk«  mrk  io  whirl)  laodtm  BritUb 
nudidoe  ts  pmratcd  in  iti  fullot  ijird  moM  practknl  form.  This  could  Kuce  fc« 
othor^bo  )n  vitnr  of  iho  (lari  iliul  It  b  tli«  rwill  of  iho  oollibonllon  of  ili*  1«h1- 

H  II*  hjghwt  MatnoriQr.  All  Ihe  Ico'liiig  xfocli  in  Urcnl  BriUin  ha<r«  ocmtritrtiuct  tbrit 
bwtmcn,  in  goDOTous  rlvalij,  lo  biiUil  up  this  manumoiit  of  medical  kjodco.  Th>t  a  wok 
eonMJTH  in  fucli  a  apirlt  anJ  mrricd  out  utH!«r  gucb  »uiipic««  fhwibt  prore  an  iadb- 
peDBaUe  tnasnrT  °^  ^'"^  "cd  cxpcrirnoc,  mitvd  to  ibc  iliuly  wuit*  of  tb«  practilioMr,  ««• 
UMvlublQ ;  nnii  ilio  hicgo*  Tliich  il  hu  cnj<woi1  in  ICnzlmul,  Kod  Iho  npiitatkm  which 
It  hw  aoquirad  oii  Uiis  iddo  of  Iho  Atlnnlii-^  {tni*  antlcd  It  wlih  ibo  apjwabailoH  of  iIm 
tiro  prv^miDcntlr  pmctinil  nutioiu. 

Ita  luTKO  *iK  Dod  high  price  luring  kopi  it  beyond  the  t«»ch  of  naaj  pmaitioaem  in 
Ihia  country  «lii>  ilaun  to  pCMMt  it,  a  dainuod  bns  ariMn  for  an  •ditito  at  a  ptJm  wlikll 
riutU  nndur  H  ncoeaublo  to  all.  To  nuvC  ihiB  di-mand  tli«  pr«Hnt  cdilioD  liatbeen  under- 
lakcn.  Tho  firo  voliinica  nnd  Gve  tliomaml  pogts  of  Iho  ori^nnl  Iiar^  bjr  ike  om  of  * 
■mailer  tfpo  and  double  coltimiM,  Iiccn  ciiniiircwed  bto  lliNe  votiime*  at  over  ibreo 
dunMUKl  pago^  cleailj  and  Iiuh1ki<u«1t  prinioJ,  and  oflkred  atapriiw  which  randGreit 
one  of  the  ebc«pat  VMk>  ever  pneentcd  (o  tbo  Ameriaui  prafenioo. 

But  iKt  oalj  i«  t)i«  Amrrican  edition  more  cunveniefit  and  lower  priced  Uun  the  E^- 
luli;  it  id abo l«tttri and  nioreouupleui.  Sniiiey^awliavlugeUnerdeinoetiieeppeMnaOe 
of  ■  poirticnorthL>irDrk,iiddtlioii*wenir«oiiircd  to  britg;iip  tfaeiiibgtvtslotbeesiitiiif  «Cin> 
dltloii  of  (dccKv.  Socno  diwieim,  aImx  wtidi  Ofo  oomHratively  unimportant  in  England, 
miulro  more  clnboralv  tnalmeal  to  aiupt  Iho  xrticlM  devoted  lo  tbem  to  tbe  want*  of  lb« 
American  ptiniciui ;  and  then  an  pointi  fia  which  lli«  rwvivcil  |iiiictice  in  thU  (Wintry 
dUbn  ftoBi  that  ednpied  nbroikd.  Th>''  >ii]>plTinx  oftlKwi  dofldrncimLwlM.'cn  nndeitoken 
bf  HxirnY  ILui'KUORKK,  M.  1>,  Into  Pivlnmir  »f  HvKi^'ic  >"  I'H'  L'ciU-cniitr  uf  Pcnnnl- 
Tinia,  wlio  hiu  cnilcnvornl  to  icnder  the  aroTk  fuilf  ni>  to  Ihe  diy,  ind  nii  tLwful  to  tha 
Americeo  pbjnialiin  aa  it  Itna  peeved  io  bo  to  liii  Kt^iJi  Lrethreo.  Tho  nuiubcr  of  fllue- 
Inlione  hie  aleo  been  lai^f  Increoeed,  and  no  M>n  epeitd  la  ittnder  tbo  typesrapblcnl 
«xe«i(ian  aneic«plto(mlile  in  ereey  reepect. 


Then  li  no  medlaal  work  whicti  vo  ham  In 
WMee  pHl  more  frotaeiul;  enil  tatlj'  onuinlcnl 
w%Hi  pct^einl  \if  ieirtito  m  I'>  trMrtinent,  oi  by 
fe^l«C  emijinfelor  kpfttrvnUy  ieoi|jNc4tila  *ttii^ 
¥m*  prM»ot>!tt  lo  na.  thitii  ''Itt^mlili'  8nt*ai  of 

He^lAee-*      "  '*'.^'''"*  Itib^  IKae  blnxl  Af  lAAmn&d 

HeawMeh 


tjedletee.*    IleonlainiiJiiMDul  klnil  aflDlbrma- 

itlie  baay  piwrililCDtr  fivquontlv  ItaJe 

Mmljlf  III  B*«l*<.    In  ardor  IIiMiay  dafl«lapeii 


mart*  teiuliwl, Ui»  pnhlltlwrf  han  coicaiiltKl 
the  pnwatliMi  nf  Ihi  bdok  r>r  Ih*  iir***  t<^  IT. 
BeenHarlalionia.wiiiias  JiiJIelMienatM  dlilrllp 
Mad  Uitauhoui  lu  lolama  iMatA  almn'Unt  ert- 
llml  »f  itf  itior»nnlniM»oftlin  mialaDtoirblDh 
be  Kh  auUecM-l  11.— ^•Hnra*  Jnrwl  i^  On  Htt- 
ttU  5MMM,  Jan.  liMl 


Ottalaly  no  work  *ltli  witlrli  we  af«  ■iii|aitelel 
ho^rr^r  no*n  £lTfrLinih«  Knillah'rveitlnK  pmft» 
ttoD  whl'^ti  trraTjofM  many  dlHaM4  Lu  amwieer 
•a  coerU*  ai»I  UtonUBli,  ead  «)lli>l  to  ludd  ud 
inulvonhy.  In  (hat  laaneli «(  madtdiie  In  wkleh 
tha  rank  and  At*  or  (he  pirifradnn  era  matnlr  tn' 
tetwiHl,  vlii,  tiia  rrsMiral  pari,  iharafwulla^  Mer> 
noldi^  wllhout  iTi  uadloe  any  intldlaiii  comtarliMi, 
•tend*  pr*«mlnenl.  TfisUinap*utl»f«(tha  Bnf- 
ll*h  CArrenood  mora  <Iof«iT  than  Inoea  ^r  aur 
0Ui*e  «««nnr  wlUi  ni««a  of  thla  *<fntrf,  and  itla 
Aswrleen  (dllnr  OT  BaTaaliW  bw  btaauibt  ihla 
lcar»1i  US  (e  Uia  moM  adraaiAd  Amarlian  i  ~ 
•Cd.- Jf>cA<^w>  tfldtaX  JIfMl.  rab.  U,  MM. 
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LEOTDREa  OS  THE  STCIIV  OP  FEVKR,  By 
d.  RrmM  H.  II.  U  n.  I.  S.  In  as*  ortaia 
nlsma  of  9w  nc**-    cloin,  tiAn. 

BT0KB8-  LErrUUa  OK  FEVBB.  BdlWd  by 
Joba  w[U)Mn  HiMr*,  U.  Di,  P.  K.  O.  C  P.  In 
ena  o*«a*D  Taluina  oT  Mil  fjat.    Clolli,  ILOO. 

A  TBEjLTI§K  ox  PKVER.  By  Riaui  IX  Uvat. 
S.  0.  a    Iaea*iru.Tol.aru4pp,   OlMthtUi.: 


Tlivi>p"iil(ial  ll>titiii>n>   In  nt<>larcr<*4  hBo44  ' 

WfOI*  00l*TO  »cn1i|-'     -     Vt'-'i       •'   'V    ^-vi 

*   lUStiRIOK  Ml 

i'K,i.-n<t:  ID  ;.f 

6li|.ftt«tB  and  l^i*  iiLr-.'^';*  iii'  ^■l^l■H  Anrt^ 
auki.  )L  O.  Id  <hm  rejral  kbu*.  rolnno,  wtlb 
Illatimlaaa.    JVqnriaf^ 


A  OKXTVBT  or  AMKKICAH  HKDIQIin,  tlTC-Um.    ttt  Vn.  1- %- ^uaf^V^  >- 

&«BM>,».I>.OBiwT.U.TButjji,aiulJ.B.Bnauiw.   £h«nie\UM.'«iAneM<A-SW>iMf»-  ^^m^l.' 


ft     Hcnr  C.  Lnx's  Sos  ft  Co/i  Pimicu.TiOY»— cnalcaI'9Co4.,et«. 


FOTHi:nQU.L,  J.  M^  20.  J>.»  HtUm,,  Jf.  H,  C.  P.,  LcmU. 

TtaoPnotitionsi'BHuidboaikof  Tron:  t,  'ni»I>riiieipl«»ar'n>r»- 

IMiticf.  ii«nnil  editkm,  H«iMd  kndcnbtnm).     Itf^nr  \rr-r  •iiaimmo  ocu>'mxiS}*im»  altSiX 


fl  ^-v  _.. 


|u>Mh> 


■  vArlc  frljirf' rvii  ph^uruui  <l*«lr*>      1 
■M  tairtmtmM  rali«i'  in  hv  thai  ih*  lAi 

<nnaii<i  '■  '■  ■ — ■>  ■  /r.  <h — ii-  iiw  Niu4>>i—  .. 

tia*Hl  :  f  nil  imly  >•  Iha 
ImaUno  :  lajtftwfliwiii, 
bMili-'  -: ...  iiEUwrttMbrai- 
fWaM  .'  -^1,  SayL  urn 

The  ■'. 

th»tf— lM< 
of  ph7«l(d«|i. 


il.nrM.hl|r«*MMalr> ' 
'  >  IHt  IbdnChlflill  mmA" 
'"•  -f  •  ■tW-BiMim 

.*Miy— Irii  Mtii 
■  »,^  liUharlD Taaw(i.~.'i . 

Tb«  )anlar  ttBinl>n  af  Ow  prctfkMlnn  will  tot 
tl  ■  mfk  Out  -taoH  IM  sail'  b*  nwl  Ml  Mr» 

I  (uilr**udMA   II  vni  MBiatikwn  lo  lb*  pniiM 


■n  r^g 

■'  lltM* 


■all*  ii<***ry  «Atl«du-,  lalKtitai  aeil  ftimbltU—  a(  UiiniiieHihal  ■cmm 

rtotowwdntlOMlUla*' biM  >ili|«i  1   Ia  *a>^   •■•*•  «R-I   miiiltilnii,  104 

■MU*  Uimi  ••  fna(Tlb*lBMIV^*Uf  aM  HwcM*- 


..  .   jlUla< 


FUST,  A  USTJJS%  M.  D. 

CUniool  Kediolno.  A  8.nE««nuk  TnuiM  on  i1i«  Plnen'"'*  "n^  Trr«uiwiii  of 
IHhum.  Doslgsed  for  StudonU  uhI  PrartitMncn  of  Medidnp.  In  r<n«  la^^  uvl  hand- 
■one  mUto  ridun>«  nf  T09  [okol  (lotti,  $i^;  IcdUxr,  (5^;  halT  R1MU.WUIO.  , 
llU  liPivlliBI  111*  rklll  anfl  li«ralnB  nfUia  CVAI    ur  •'ItwhhiI  nvdWni-  in  Ihl-  --nu-trr  »  IkM  4f 


pltaMin  w*  ■lHpl*rT'1.  It*  IsuclT'rn  ni  ■li.x*- 
haoH  nf  i—iM«f  li  pBwIolKf .  ntMUeMdrihaMo- 
dmt,  •aBi«Bl<M  r^  (li*  prwUUotivr,  llir  rMBM  n[ 
■  ItMlU*  of  tb»in(Ht  futhfol  cllvlml  wott.cul' 


CvHrQ 


l»Nii  Tiy  «■  «tTC  «t  TigliintMt^  >yM(«ul«  «* 

~~~1rtD|C,u4  iH>tilMd^a)ui|»t»iMl>Me)tar 

I  hb  ol>**nMfiD  B<«eM^.4^ni  qf  JMidw. 


Dm-.  IR* 

Tacl'siaideqiuW'  (anJaHpAiIfqiiMctiWef  <!■'' 
MMOiiw  S*Uii(ln«dmi  elialCBl  Hisdielu  t>  1 ' 
DtBaanlliun-cllttriil^  bni  la»o;»^lA  th .  ■ 
»lM»nUr  atib  Unity  m4  fUwnnH,  Uh  ilin* .  ' 
MMtNli  •D'l  tVfi  HTtnJ  («n>  reoMTiDi;  iiit 
■Uftilik*!  ohith.  nUUT*^  ta  t&tir  IfDrnrunn. 
Mdll^dpinuai'lunalViTtMB.IaMlll  moradlfll- 
oolt    Thb 


■hatUftiorfit  Nm  vaiIi*  '.^  Ki 
■ntfaolLaiKl  nf  &(iin*r»«>  |ni' 
wtslaaUIr  atxl  nMoyn  n- 
/miMl,  L>M.  lan. 

Tl^*  gtual  dUtoi  U  la  |4aH  belim  lJ>a  nvlat 
Iha  li«Mlnl»'"fB>*''->Ad*xp«inB-->lndlu>inA 


•mUhMb^ 


.  ■aartc  !•  n«pv W^  *vaaJUir 


l«  ■li»4**I-  X*  la  II*  f>t4'iul'la>lca. 

nf>i!  y 01  »*!>■■.  '."  1:  -  J-  .-all  r  I  |-..  ttip|  !..**(. 

•  iih  l>«  I'.'!';!-"  i.i.  .  .        .     .1- 

''<«r WanMin.    I;  i-o 

'     ."  pnoUIHtMr  tha<  -  -.•- 

i>i<>  111  oulUacpniiiu  l>.  'liRs'  .-' 

ta  Um  InUtti^  bMTMD  iha  il 
t<n(«  h*  rwi  In  ■  fMrmbiDO- -  .  rf 

01  lmr>  Ik*  iMaat  *4nnra  iii  <'>"  'i-utii'.-ii  <■( 
FI«c«MO  wtUi  B<m  ihan  Hoilal  hicmh  bv  I'l.  'Iihium  «klr4>  dtowBil  lili  InatMi  ■ilnaUoB^. 
Pilot,  irhow  BUM  It  alji^ly  fWnjHir  tn  italfou     nvli 


Ualli  va  liMil  b(«Dil  («  «y,  lia*  Iwan 


bM  £«(arafrfCBU^,OeL  ».  I' 


Bjr  tbo  Same  Author. 

EmntTiton  ConiiorTatif-oHodicineaBdKiQdrod Topics.  Inoni;icj7bii»l- 
•nine  r^sai  Vimn.  vnliimciY 210  |Miit«<u    flnth,  fI,!W. 

FTyLAYSON,  JAJUKS.  M.  li.,  EdUor, 

r>k|>alHin  ««l  I^funr  <■■  dlniVni  ili-tuf^  in  Mf  QUf^nf  ITiaWn /lylrdflry,  «M. 

OUnioKl  Dlacnosls.  A  Haii-Hmnk  for  Stiidmdi  nari  PnHhinnn*  of  MHIdnr. 
Willi  C1iaM«n  1^-  T'ror.  (iainlncr  no  lh«  Dijvofcnoin;  of  l)L>nuc;  Prof.  SU|Ji«ni  oa 
DUmww  nl  ika  F«iii«l«  Orinnt;  Dr.  Rulw-naKn  oii  loMnitT:  I'r.  licmncll  on  Phniial 
WwtoAf.  Dr.  t'owtt oa  l^irngow-i'V ami  r>«i-M"rt-.>m  RuralnntinrH.nadl^tbe  I^^IW 
on  Oiae-tnkiii&  Fntniljr  lliilonr  uiul  ^Ynii)t>->nii  of  IKtoricr  to  llie  Variou*  Qj»*xuk  In 
aat  tiniubninolitei).  vnliunenr.Vlfi  |)uh«.  oilb  S6  iUucUatwiH.    CkiUi,9Sj63. 

m*Mca*n(thar«*Ur«»IUl  In>ki.     It  U  at-    bulklar  nronaa:  (jid  b«caaw af  It*  amncomrai 
MflUnftom  fval^MM  ilwVtial  imc'.  >""■  onsM    mmI  comf«H»  Inilax  W  h  ■nuaaaUr  ■•■""'aiitani  1^ 


>  flQ  ATary  olllrv  laliU,  ti«nan**n 


MfcajEiTanarb 

oanolu  In  a  f-MiJt—J  Ann  all  ilui  la  laiuaM* 

la  Hmalnlt^  and   dJ^pkoailra    Ia  L*  fpiuad   lo 


qoMi  rrftnnf*  tn  aav  •^«*gm«y  ihai  niar^'ma 
Dran  tha  bwy  praoliUooar.— -V.  c.  Mi*  t- 
Ji>n.l«n. 


FEyWICK.  SAMTTEL,  M.  D., 

The  Student's  Oulde  to  Medical  Dlagnoalfl.    FmM  lb*  ihlnl  nwitti  mi 
tr)Kil  Kn«liiJi  ivtitKin.     In  nae  vprr  liniiitiriniv  n><rnl  12hk>.  vohunc  of  SS8  l>*(a^  wUl 
r(?  Dliiainlifou  on  "loH.     flolh,  JOSV. 


TAyyElt,  THOMAS  HA  WKF.S,  M.  J). 

A  ICitiiuBl  of  CUoictil  M«dioin«  nnd  Pfanic«l  DiaKQoai*.  Thut)  AMvicw 
**m  ■)>«  "ty*!-!  ly'wioo  «liiiii>  Hcrii^l  imii  enlarxoil  !«  Tn-nniT  Fox,  M.  D,  PliT- 
ridan  lu  tli«  Skin  DvpartiBFiit  in  ['niveaitf  CoU«s*  It'i^ilal,  London.  «ta  Itt  one  inudl 
ISno  xJiimc  '-f  .V.->  pagn.  wIlli  ilUinntiaaiL    Cloth,  (1.50. 


ill-  Jr    r.^!|£a(|ri„  I 


i.ljti  Wtoaia  aflWjiaip?*.       


ION  TTI  Tlir.  STWDT 
NR.  UvUxa'iuMtaU 
t—  In.iiw  ttaivteomn 
n  Mil,  (1 .3k. 


tHPORTAKT  DtaeiSESi  b*l»|  a  hJIhiI»~  >< 
f h*  ainWa]  twOn-a (tMliOTvllB  U>a  KMMN 
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\SICJtARDSON,  B.  W.,  M.A., M,J>.,J,U  Ji.*^.R.8.,F.8.A. 

FrATejQtiTC  Uodicino.    tnr-ni'otiAro  voliiinr«rTS()i«g«i;    Onlli,  f4;  lwih«r, 

I" 


•If*   ' 
■rT»'  ' 

(tr«V  >n<<  < 

1  will    ' 

_     __  '  "oiV 

fUt«MiHtB**u.  I. 
I  MUMUnii  (It 

rlrprtten'ii 


I 


I 


T'  ■  iTl4uf^  rf 
••«l1>i>  Impp* 

'I    Lf  klioun  'i:i 
.  inoMfimi:!' 


.1  ^'ji'- 


I  r-JJ^  *M  111'*  M11^«fAI.   .'' 

T-  '-rtttA«)hiiiiiii  - 

I 'Ill  »  l>>4iandl***w  I 

r-MM  lffi«inl  »«<  H>^ 
TttittMllwaaBMiua  • . 

I  -till*  Itnlaiile  ta(4Tni«tlii>  — .' 

,  Brpifr/er,  Ftb.  O,  UH. 


ii  ntuM*.— n> 
-(-.Aini.t*>» 

i.  1*  tft» 
■4  much  i4 
I  ''aboon. 
or  n,  KM. 


Ei<*rpt  trvBi  Cootcatt. 

I. — IK««ii0e  la  a  Unity,  with  i  raricly  irf  I'heooincna.  The  rrcrontir*  Scboiae  of 
MtdidiM.  GonenI  IMmmms  of  Mankind.  I.  <'()[iilUiiiicinnl  T)U<4Mni,  3.  l/'-al  I>i«wi«i. 
8.  TMmhm  from  Nnlnml  A-i-iili'nW, — I.iicliliiiiw — Suiwln'ku-— Storvntioii — I'oimin-— 
Veootiu — Pobonotw  I\ial — Pr«i;iuiiCT.  II.  AinuLrFi]  UtKRUita  of  AHilicul  Oriein; 
PiManaMn*  imd  <'niin>r.  1.  AcqnirM  DtiMuai  rrom  Inor^nicuid  Oripuiir  PoiooTu,-- 
T«^-GedM— Aliuliol— Tol«ra>~8ont— GwiiL  i.  Acqolrt-I  DiMown  from  PkVBloal 
Anndm,  AlKfaanJot  nnti  ( ivixml,— Ihvi*— I'mrore  om  Ltinira—Cdanuwicitu  and  tOinoka 
---UiMCiaUr  Oranrark  ami  •Siraio — Aafiiirol  Dpruniiiii»'— l*)ini(al  InJuriD*— Ssnciml 
Op«initk>iw.  3.  Auqoiml  Ifiwnu*  Cmni  Jtenul  Axt'iii'tns — Monl.  £nioti«n*l  ntiit 
ltat>lliia1.  DbCMM  from  Mmlal  Sluvk,  fraiii  K(onl  Uniitagioo. — Timot'uan — Su-j't<^ 
from  KTsIcriral  Emotinn.  from  t'n.viiru.  from  Ilnl-i''"''  I  ■'■■  -i-.-..|.":--  )>^ii*ntiii — ■ 
SJolh — l.niitfT — Sut"  Imindinlily.     III.— 1,  Orijin  "iipniilal, 

HnrtdiUrynr  CnnMitiilliinil  <*9iii*H>:  Alir^wplif-rip  iiii'i  -  i:"  <.liinM 

— BarlfTtB — BhiHIK — Sfririlta — Trirliinr:   7yni>:itlF  (.'aiun;    IndiMrial   kM   ArrMmUl 
('«u»«;   Sodal  nnd  I'srchiat  Oma;  Stnilp  Itv^ncnilivo  TttnpM.     "J.  Pn>iiMitiniM  nf 


Of  PnnaiUc 

laobiint]  of  KMc-— WaltT  ntnl  Mitk  firipplv— [Inipiiiil. —  Ri-yi>(iuti<«^VnccinMi>in — 
Ot1i«r  InoculatlniM— Lcgbblion :  I'lei-eiUiooof  Inil^iitriiit  DiwftMit—Ijiiflil  rolimtiic — 
Dual* — Uaacn.  etc;  I'rvTcnlion  of  .Social  and  PinliintI  Dimom*, — Warniln*  aiul  W-iililu- 
tioi»^lJ|tli1— M'«tT— rlir  )I<il-rnnm— Brttul — Abatiotn — Stfaout^— tk^turv^iirnnkeu- 


BAItTUOLOir,  ROBERTS,  A.  JIT.  JT.  J>..  T,T.  7*.. 

Uodical  Slectriolty.    a  rniiii.-at  TNaiiM  m  tin-  Al- 


io MiMlu-iiw  and  tiurgcrv.    t?«oniiil  r>l!li>.«i, 
(■go,  witli  109  illuitnlion*.    Cluih,  (lAO. 

TIM  uetmt  tMUoB  of  thl>  wxk  Mlovlac  tn 
<MUi  nvoa  Uh>  Am  vauld  lo  tualf  ifvcar  1«  Im  a 
•ufltfjtttt  ■Rdoiin'^i.ripi^ci' -  fi'*<*rtliar*wx  !'■•  I'll 
h«a  b««a  fn  ran*i  "^  mH  n>niii>nM#H. 

aod  M  inu«b  rnln  -  lillilmi  nf  a*«  (i>w- 

I  bb  vorb  fftr  *iu:l.ini'ini1  rmnlclaiKirtf— for 
•■  who  har*  n«w  H4iialD<s4  IhMBMlr**  vlih 
.-J  Ml^tel,  or,  kBTlDS  «>«>  i»>  Itn-l  iliM  aAn  a 
dw  AMr  kvcnfiUa  ncixlt  nrnuliuirt.  W*  ibink 
MhMMWniJDll>l.r~l  !ltl>ali)Bat  'nil-  biok  Unut 
MO  loluein  ^  honxigUr  pmnl'vl.  Mm- 

fUi  •MM'"  <  |.nh*aMblt.    II  i<L  mora- 

•nr.Rfl*!''        "101  UtiuiTaUoui  of  inaUa< 

■■•«»,  iWllmcn,tt<.—JfjdlMlJt««it.Wo«iiib«t 


jJlMtricil/ 


In  «De  r«TT  hnndKOic  ucuvo  voliuue  of  BOl 


A  miMt  *■«!''»(  mtrk,  ■.litnuaul  tifr  ■  pnntt. 
tlrninr  In  bU  fcll'nr.|narHiUon<>ni,  uid  llitftBir* 
tlinraitghl^  [omfTilnil,  'I'll*  nili  uiiw  Ixfara  lu 
hw  ih«  amvptlnnil  meiil  of  i^lurtr  pXal>DK  mu 
wliore  tlw  beiMflu  to  bo  doftiixl  fraiii  ctHiMclty 
niiM  torn".  II  eonUlnn  •[]  *n<)  (irn^lng  iliai 
III*  prtcUlunvr  b*v4«  In  «r4*r  u  uniUrMaiiit  lo- 
clt<i»ntt]r  thn  Ditoruanit  Itir'toT  (lio  M*ath*  i> 
nMklac  iiM  of.  wid  fit  11*  p»Mr  amltallaB  lo 
praotic*.  la  a  €<HulaaMd,i"ac*Mal  n^  U  pr*" 
MDMlalli*  Bbjvlotan  •*  Riu  h*  wooM  niti  Mi 
rvoMcnbat  tnar  p*rnitiifB«kolp  Ifbnn  dd  mcdlell 
*li>Klrl<>llf.  laeladlac  ih*  mulu  at  in*  laUal  Ift- 
TvMlpUMM.  II  la  nn  book  far  Ui*  ptaciUlDnBr, 
and  iliD  OMOMiCy  fur  ■  ■■amid  (ifiU^a  nrsTnlhai 
It  Iiu  bMD  »OTf -!■'«'  *?  ■■■•  pnalhwIOB.— fH« 


JlABBRSHOy,  8.  O..  3/.  />., 

••mill  r^jfiiiii  tiiilajlnfi  f  ii-r  it  Piiii^pfii  iml  rmrtl  ■  nf  Ifal  ol  (In/ti  Itiufiiit,  tnmlim. 

On  the  DisewMM  of  the  Abdomen :  (^'oniiiri^nt  iIkh  of  tli«  SmwumA,  and 
Mli«rMruoflhe.\1imenUi7<^niU,  <lCv-pfaiim\(>v-uiii,lnl«>UQn<Rnilr('rilotiraliL  SweoA 
Amvnran  from  thinl  imliuicoil  and  r«TiM<T  FWliib  edition.  Id  one  huiil*om«  ootaTO 
VoImm  of  AM  paRM,  *itk  iUiMnlioat.    CJotli.  KM. 

BARLOW'S  MA-VIHI,  op  THE  PBAmOB  Of 
MEl'lCI.Sr..  with  •.Mlliaiw  Ml  II  F.  Conn 
H.  [>.  1  luLtrn..  pp.  wo.  nmli.bu 
TODD'fi  CLIHJCAL  LKCTURed  ON  CUtTAlH 
I  ACTirrS  bBKAflB*.  lo  on*  •«••»  rotum*  al 
,  B)[ia(p>L  aoUHtUa 
I  aoi.I.)L'!l;lF%  HTOi\C».1.  "iOVOi  VfXf  Y.T»\aj> 


PAVrs  TRBATISK  OX  TBE  FltNCTlOS  OF  DI- 
QCtiTK'N;  ii>  liiBHilan  anil  iliair  TlwalmanL 
rnini  UMmrand  l,cni|<iiiDitlilini.  laoaaoet«D 
KDtam*  sf an  p^h    i.'ioiii.  atao. 

caAiiifiui->i«:(i'«i.ni'  nirr  kwswinityi 

In  UKALTII  AMI  »-l<KVem-    la  0D#  hui4- 
•aiB*  <Kl>i«  rnlanw  ofMB  pp.    GiAh,  tLti. 


^   Bimr  fX  Lia's  Son  St  Oa'a  Pubucatio^s— Throat,  l,uug».  Hearts 


COHEX,  ^.  SOLia,  M.  D. 

Ua^tr  HI  Lorv^iwvjv  dad  ZNtDUM  n/  Ihi  nrool  and  Otcd  M  CM  JiftmM  KtMetl  ObU^h  at 

Diaettswoftho  Throat  and  ITaaalFuaiaKM.  A  Onldetol]i«  Dtagneraiaod 
'1>catiii«ai(irABcrik)iMofth«Pbuyax,a^wphigai,TWJw^IjuTiuMidNkr«(L  Tbinl 
t  •^lioa,  ihofiMiglil.v  rcriscd  sod  r«vritl«n,  wltli  a  Urg«  aiiuber  or  new  ilUiMntiuna.  In 
I  me  ferjr  hanil«umc  ocUto  TolQmv.    Prtfiarimg. 

.  SEILEB,  CAJtL,  M.  D., 

A  Handbook  of  Diagnoals  and  Tnatment  of  Dtaeasea  of  the  Throaty 
^JToao  and  Naso-Fharynx.  Scoond  edition.  Id  one  liaodsoaic  toynl  I2no.  roLiuM 
l«f  394  |a«m,  witii  77  illiotntlon*.    Ckiili,  (KTIi. 


;oat,  I 


Or.  Btllar'i  book  ii  >  clMt,  wd^Im,  prmi^it'^kl 
I  •ipiMlllon  of  lh«  nuttKt,  tQch  u  onir  •  inu(*r  at 
,  U  oosld  IimiD  irrltUii.  f  i  la  IxtMr  auiWd  to  llio 
F  mnt*  of  ulTuiri-d  »tad«nta  and  youDK  |4ur«lolaua 

IMalOD.— .tiniriMn  AwffHsiMr,  Aafc  IMS. 


I>r,  Sollrr*  tnallMi  oimlalii*  kit  the  (ubdMUIi  tt 
the  knooladtr  of  Ih«  Imfortanl  tocklUiw  odid- 
fcoauii  [nio  n  nnali  ■[«(«  tod  put  tofpiiiw  br 
Dno  <rf  llw  abiiul  crfAoiatioaa  i|>Hl*lkWi  'I'o  du- 
dann  aad  aihHv  this  book  em  t»  nooDBcadtd 
M  toa  ol  Uio  bcM  and  mwl  na«r*llr  OMlbl.— 
UuoAi  JHMItMt  ■•<  aM-j&l  /wnnf,  Jidy,  IM: 


JtBOWTTE,  LEHNOX,  F.  JR.  C.  &,  .EVIfti., 

^owr  .Svyva  l«  IA(  Onlral  lonlM  JVcal  and  Jur  Umrttnl,  lU. 

The  Throat  and  iU  Diseases.    SeoMul  Americui  fmin  th*  twMn)  Ecwiikh  tOr 
Ihn,  tlio«ouBliJf  rariied.    Willi  IVOiypioal  Uluotrailoiwln  oolort  «nil  M  vood  «a^v 
dctigiwd  and  execaicd  bj  the  Author.    In  one  very  bancbame  iapoUl  octavo  Talum«< 
aboal  SSO  [«s«a.    iVipertnj.    

I jxzyr,  AvsTiy,  w. »., 

i>,/««.'il^(k  JMoMj.^ia'.JiVwIlMitrJMMMinfiMtfnMffMp'MjradlMiaUvt^  V.  r. 

A  UftQual  of  Auscultation  and  Poraoseion;  or  Um  Plij^aital  Diagnotuof 
Itm  or  (hi- Lunei  and  Ucnrl,  and  uf  Thoracic  Aneurinm.  Third  eilitioo.   InoaclMBd* 
I  iDVol  12mo.  volume  of  240  pages.    Cloth,  $1.<^.    Jiui  r<iirfy. 
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im-l-iCKl  and  JuolJjr  pc^tiiiJiir  maniul  t'Tun- 


lllud^Dt  It  DttdualEy  ltd  np  fKm  a  Rvn'^ral  r^'Tr 

~  Idafhiioa  at  r*')*''-'*' ■'Ol  la  health  an  >!  dlMiuA 
II  Uif  itmniuUal  •llii4(B»l(  or  ilUoMd  euudUI<Jiii 

-jakiiowlHl|toi>(ihiMitpliy*l«al  bIiik.  Asln  tili 
iMunM  Of  pmrdeal  InMructlon,  w  to  lhl>  luok 

"  aiUhor'*  filnn  1>  Iv  ■)mt'lty  ■>>•  xibJi'Ci  a* 
FiPtubat  HuiVpIn^  u>i'un<id4r  thw  dinilnipiiiii&lnjf 

OhuaDteiltilca  of  dlffiinni  phvilr-al  iIbi"  k>  H<- 


':(   !'•• 


.  >»....«  I 


"Mr  on 
JIIJ 


I*  riTi  1 1 

ilii    ■ 

,,[ 

raJala*  n  mrLuii  filijviiat  uuiidrbo*!*,  ao'l  iW 
vIotA  itudy  ot  Ui«  pbjilcal  MndllMou  In  IiealUi 
and  diMue  !i  a  flH  t"'  ■"■■  at  mcmu  In  boU 
iluciiwla    i>nd    tiealtuant.— n*    SMteat   Jfw^ 


ud  I 
»ad  J 


By  the  Same  Author. 
PhTsloal  ExpIoTBtton  of  the  Itongs  by  Means  of  Aoaouliatton  aad 

Porouaaion.     Ttin«  Iwlum d«livvrrd  li^urv  ttic  PliiMclphiii  Count]'  Mtdtcal SodaQ, 
UBS-63.    In  one  himdaocae  untdl  ISmo.  viiuinc  of  S3  [ages.    Gotli,  f  1.00. 

B7  the  Same  Author. 
A  Fraotfoal  Traatiaa  on  the  Physical 'Exploration  of  thoCboet  and 
|tbe  Diaanosia  of  ZHseasea  AITcctinK  the  Respiratory  Orsans.    Seoood 
flfsd  oduloiL    In  one  handfnii'  .h-uivli  vi^umu  of  .%il  )>n£M.    Ckitb,  IrlSO. 

By  the  Same  Author.  

Fhthlats:  Its  Morbid  Anatomy,  Etiology.  Sj'mpiomatic  Eresta  aad 
OompUcation^.  Fatality  and  Prognosis,  Tr«aliiiout  aitd  Fiiysieal  Diag- 
noaia:  in  b  Krica  of  CUniod  Studies.     In  aan  lianiijHime  octavo  Toliun*  of  443  uwca. 

Cloth,  tajo.  -  ^ 

By  the  Same  Author. 
A  Practical  Trfratiso  on  the  Diunoeis,  Pathology  and  Treatment  of 
'Diseases  of  tbo  Heart.    Sriinul  iwiMdnnd  enlwf ed odltlou.    In  one  ocl«vo  volum* 
rf660  pngw,  witli  a  plate.    Clotb,  tt 

GROSS.  S.  n.,  3£.I>.,  LL.  n..  D.C.L.  Oxon.,  LL.J>.  Omtab. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  Foreisii  Bodies  in  the  Air-posa^ea.    In  on« 
,  octavo  roluioe  crflG'J  \<ai;ot,  with  oit  illiietnitiuru.     L^toiti,  $2.75. 


r»tnj-EB  OX  DISEASES  OK  TIIE  LC«<i*  AXD 
AIR-Pl^AOEK  Tt.Hf  PallioloRf.  Pliyi(«l  1>I- 
iUri.-F^Ti,  .-vjinpiuinn  mill  TrrntmunL  From  ilie 
fv^iritH]  anJ  nviird  Kngli^h  #iiltLoii.  In  tint 
aoiavu  Toluin*  ot  €!b  ftwet.  Clmli,  K.» 
tLAPV.oV  HlPirrUKtllA:  lUKiU'irvwidTraat- 
oiPiii,  Biih  an  «f oiini  ot  the  Hlilory  ot  lit  Pn- 
Taloiitii  lij  raiionnC^iiiitriu.  fioomi-Iaixl  nvliad 
■dllU'b.     la  nil'  I'^Tiio.  Tf]l.,pp.  lU.    HuClit  fl.!fi0. 

VAIJ<UK  i>N  TIIP;iH)lBUiraOFTHKBKART 
ANDORUT  veesci;^.  TIriM  Anicni~an  adl- 
lion.    Iq  t  tdI.  lyo.,  11c  n>'    (^loth,  ttM. 


SMITH  OS  rtlSfHiMPTIOW!  Ha  Eutv  ud  Bvm*- 
dl»Mi?  iilact*     t  («1.  fit<).,v|>,  XB.    K.1& 

la  HnCHE  OX  PSEfWOXLL  I  t«L  Ivo.  of  IM 
p«»«-    CMh.ti.KV 

WILI.IAIIDON  I'tTLMOHAIiYO'-  '■'S; 

Ha  }c*nir^  Vidailaa  anilTlva!  '.  u 

analftda  of  cim  lapwianil  pnw  •  f.  Ita 

durWInn.  InnnqfTA  vol,  <f  301  {.p.  U^Ui.^UO. 

CLIKtCAl.  OB8EIIVATI0.S6  OS  Fl.SCTIONAli 
XKBVOOB  DlSORDKiia.  br  C  ItiaartD*  Jini^ 
til-  Ii.  A*e<i«d  A>>>*''cBn  wltUaD.  la  cme  tmoA- 
fgin4  octavo  r«)unc  «f HO  ptv-    Ckth,  K.B. 
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BAMXLTON,  ALLAN  McLAITB^  M.  D., 

Attmilim  Htfieian  ol  Ut  noipUalf-x  Bp^ttplla  shV  PtnltUn,  JRiMMnVa  SlfO;  X.  T.,  owl 
I*.  Owl^ftiWtBW  J^grtwil  tgO^Vm  r«r*if«yMal. 

IfeiTOiu  DissBOea;  Their  Detcriptioa  and  TnaUmkL    8Mond«(IIti>(n,(horong^ 
nriaeduil  rewritMo.   launeocUvo  volunwor^dUl  poml  withTSiUuMntioM.   doth, 


I 
I 


W*M«>Urd  ta«*Ieoniaa  tMoad  tdltlroot  to  n**- 
MkwarKM  thli,ln«htah  vt.  BwnlllaDliu  toe- 
ied  la  MoiUaUnf  IMS  oenraoliot  UoilU  Ui* 
It  luAorlaBt  af  thl  rtoant  dat*li>pni»Dlk  tn  i*- 
^nt  <a  olfMM*  ot  th«  sertdu*  qntam.  Ot  noMit 
ra«n  DBTKiu  paMiDlOKV  lu*  •U^nad  M  Hioh  ItO- 
poduKtt  M  l«  nM*ulut*  t«ty  '^uoAil  dHcrfplluD 
In  ipMlal  mrkk,  ud  uiir.iiK  iJiah  ItiU  •oluin* 
mi«ult*ktiliiht>tM«.  'rtlitoruni<l*naih«*l><il* 
UMlIaol.  uidu  dalold  ofllul  aiOlIt  Cf  pU^alMm 
nioh  *a  li*T*  iiat>i(tuD«Ul7  Hen  tim  iilucii  oT  Id 
SMtoln  taMatBnclUk  workkca  carruui  AituMa. 
— AtMwjA  Jtldicat  Journal,  Hajr,  IMl. 


Whan  thafintwlMaD  orUiircowdbMlia 

■«  ^T*  II  our  •mphalic  cnJurMracM,  aad  th* 

CMUt  •dlMM  «)t*M(«  Mt  •H(*(4«liqn  of  IM 
k  and  IW  auUiar  u  •  ufa  tnr-la  U  Mndanla  in 
oltslcal  •tnialoay.  Oba  of  (lie  bxH  and  nM 
ciUlMlof  Knatinli  nimlDgloUJriirDal^  £ra^  ha* 
chancurlMtTiliti  book  *a  Ik*  t>Mta<  Ita  kind  Ib 
may  [■hsubb,  vhloh  la  a  kaaJiiar  •D4M«waM>l 
Ikvm  ao  aultad  *junM.  Tk*  tapKnaniauM  la  lb* 

D*w  HtUlon, and  Ilia addUloiw to lUwiln     

purakaia  nan  br  >■>»*  'ho  i»aa 
Atimiltt  aad  jraw^ui,  ApMl.  U8L 


'n;£u 


TUKE,  DAyJEL  HACK,  3f.  J)., 

niuiitrAtioiu  of  Uio  XDfla«ic«  of  tho  Mind  upon  the  Body  in  Health 
■nd  DUecse.     P«*lpiml  U  aludiJaU  tha  Action  al  iho  Iina^iution.     Nrir  nlitia 
Tboraiglilv  i«riMd  nnu  mrrliten.    ]n  one  liioibaiBe  oeuvo  toUubo  of  167  pngt*,  wll 
two  oolorM  p1iil««.    Cloth,  93X0.    Jutl  muJy. 

"*  Tli*i»  fr*  pxiripW  from  I>r  Tuk»'i  hnok    Tha  Wbllogtaplijr  and  (*<iariil  Indon  allha  aad 
gltaan  lil*alnallnllt>ilinanner(iriheln<>"'*<lnii    .-    .     .  .  ....     ^   ....   ..     .«._.. 

tMUara  Ihara  ititattei.    Tbey  lUI,  lii  ■"      -   ■ 

KTBCtvoa  lalollduoriha  atrcngtliDf ' 
a  riflli  oaluiing  and  flivrnr-o  and  ■>. .' 
vllhwiltoll  piery  anl>ji>«l  li  cliit»[al<-il     .\a  i- 
daa>  ■•  tboi  M  Nniia'illy  )-iar  lii  inlD'l  tt. 


Ifietnf  iXareaiwlt'-nt.—Jtortjn  J/iJ.iolnnlSdfui 
/»»fH.'.  Ma;  I.  lAM. 

It1»  i*aUjntMt  ft  thuH  liw'ka  UiU  nrTct  g 
.>M  Tlia  mar*  li  !•  nad,  Iha  mot*  li  alii  bo 
,..,,..,  .1     ,.i..i .  ,1.  ^^,|  mt'uniT  M  It  llMt  In 

<   ]iortaal  a  tiibj«rl  in  lU 
£llt>^c■1  arjihor  ^all  moai 

.    .   -    ,    -     -Ubpoaa  ihtt  rv  knuw  •■h.'.-l    t  ii-  ■ ^  ■  '>■ .  m  i^acloK  niiwaAi-ui  aad 

•TvryUilsiS  awxil  IhU  tnatinrnl  oaw.  I>ui  I>r.  :  lUIanal  liWl*,ilia  totnpitx  phanoniana  r*>nlUi>( 
Toka'a  Utok.  nklah  m  all  tboiild  own  anil  rchil,  I  Crom  lt>a  [nfluoim  ol  Iha  iDind  aym  llM  ttOV/t — 
wlU  iBoka  tha  Riadui  aniung  u>  liaag  oor  Ua*lk  |  dwlAcH  FriuUtnimee.  Max.  laU- 


Crtaoea  of  I  M  aibcciani  ir>alm«iil  df  dl- 
>  tnhOlr  *(l  >uf 


CLOVSTON,  THOMAS  S.,  M.  J>.,  JFi  R.  C.  P.,  L.  Jt.  C. 

LkHk  tr  «•  Minlal  Ataaau  in  I*c  r/WKnily  </  S«a6wT*. 

OUnleat  LeoturM  on  Mental  Disaaaes.  With  ui  AppeniUx.  eonuiiiiiut  m 
A.b«lT*rt  of  (lie  HUluleaof  llio  UaJlcd  Buict  and  of  tbu  htevmil  Sutci  noil  Ti-rritori«a  n- 
lallnit  !•>  tli«  l^iHiiiilv  of  III*  Intaiw-  Br  CitiitLn  F.  PotJ«>M,  >I.  D.,  AviiaBnt  I'mfessor 
of  MonUl  UIS0SH3,  Mrdical  LVportiuent  of  Hamnl  Uoivenlly.  Iii  uii«  bandHOU* 
OcUto  volume  of  .Ml  paitca.  illiintnitod  villi  «igbl  UUiagniphic  ]iUl<s,  Cam  Ol  wbich 
ar«bMuilr>llTmI(ir«(,    CloOi,  (4.    JuM  rtnify. 

dlipaial  [a  Ihia  Inlanalins  (clumai.    BayftadlT 
\a  I  til  rri<L|it»^rU  LnlArvala  Iha  raanib*  oi  Ur-  CfoUalaai^ 


M 


Dra  nfriinl-m'*  (x^ik  is  ooo  lotig  record  of  HtVD' 


Tri'^iji 


I 


oarer  ilie  I.. 

Il  BTOHIUU  I.     ' 

amtiarraMlAie  i  .    ::       -      i 

~—  ahifli  lU"  ii'r,<[il>'il  111  lui:  1:  ctiuildsisUn, 
•nilUi*  ak"l  irnr,  vhMi  iha  aallent  palcu  oraaen 
Ma*  bate  '  "in  'rhtiHii  t»r  nrtaoDialion,  ud  Uto 
^iBpMo  lA-  -DiiiuH  Hltli  wlileh  Uiayata  doiarlbbl, 
"  Ira  tn-  y  appraalal'^d,  Tho  rvaorda  of  ciu«b 
*ini 


i«e  an  ^t  bpfor*  w  la  Ilia  form 
.1  icenBfalUaUoai,  «hlvli,  Hi>Kaaiilli>s 
I  111)  oIiHrralUaa.  BID  niQlralaiii  10  Utn 
n!'i<n'^  •'(  Ct^U,  Nacn  Uilaall,  for  la  addllka  to 
i!iO  axenitni  l^i-rapa'iUcu  au'i  wLivli  itio  book  It 
taluralad,  wo  iiiaai  vltl  manj  ahravd  nma/IUi 
AOd  dooailonally  «Ulx  *  Batli  tt  Into  pLlIatoiJila 
ln*l(he.~«n>dn,  ifirll,  M;. 


IBpl 

iJl  Ira  tn-  y  appraalal'^d, 

mnfutm.  IwingthaoalTautMriali  plavadat 

A  tw  in  wpirii^f  /(irm — 

rOLSOM,  CHARLES  P.,  itf.  U., 

^Hi  .H>(iVv/i4*>>r«^3fMUJi^«a*H(a Jfadxallti^HiMiali/JEroriiinl  TalnrMfii. 

An  Abatnwit  of  tho  Statatw  of  the  ITilited  States,  and  of  Uio 
Sums  sod  T«rritoriM  nladng  to  the  CXittody  of  iLv  Iomud.    In  uii«  Svo.  Toliuae  ol 
page*.    Cloth,  fLSa    Jiulrtojf. 

PLATFAIRf  W.  S.f  M.  D.,  JP.  R»  C.  Pa, 

The  Syatematio  Treatment  of  ITerve  ProBtratloii  and  Hrsteria. 
one  haniUomi-  inuill  l:^u,  v.Jiiniu  of  'iH  yiafta.    Ciutli,  |>IjO(i.    Jb^  teady. 

Th*  b«ok  la  mil  irarUi  Hrnaal,  and  Mil  rvfaqr    la  >Mn>i  an  aUtA  Um  hUaarla*  of  a  anmbtr  of 
•Ofooa  fw  Iha  timo  aneat  la  lla  «ar*tul  aludy.  in-    eaaaa  lllaMraUn  of  iha  nielbod  and  Ita  raanlHt 
aimiiah  m  li  vill  load  W  a  bMlac  undOnModMll  at 
Ih*  mannamani  of  Ihoaa  MI«  aair*  ef  Um  atv*^ 

|t?*a  of  tho  mabnar  ot  oan7ln((iUC  Iho  lr*aUn*DI. 


jtinaaandUfO^rtBiadaawtMtonrfUMiliiWbM 
of  pAfannlikK  aaanaa,  «Msh  la  titar  aad  dos' 
•tw— AW  Orlani  iMkal  oxd  Vuryxat  JovMl, 


XrrCHELLy  S.  WEIR,  M.  J>., 

pt^nrft  (a  Or4>n]w^  /rsffrilol  a-l  Ot  lutnMryfir  ZHtaa»ti  i>f  t»t  TtmM  JV«,  nOa,  ^  • 

I.ecture8  on  OteeaMa  of  the  Hervoaa  Brstem;  EtpecUljr  Id  Woami.  ^ 
Second  ciliiK'n.     In  oii«  rtij  handiocne  12mo.  voluiM  of  •boiH  250  page*,     flvpnrmg.      " 

Blaodford  on  Insanity  and  its  TreatiDent:  Loctarm  on  i1i«  TnaUoMt^ 

Hadlaal  ind  tt»tt>,ot  Ibmm  I^Uaata.    Wlih  aBiimmarref  Iha  !.«■•  In  Forea  la  lb* UaUaA,*    ' 
esUiaCssnnanianlof  lb*  lUBUiah  br  tiau  R't.  U-  V.    tK««i*i*n  ^tan^witn*  oeucni  ii)ku«*i. 


>0 


nKXRY  C.  LcA'it  SoK  &  Ca.'»  FcBLirAiiosit— Suntcry. 


GBOSfi,  S.  I>.,  AT.  J>.,  LL.  !>.,  V.  C.  X.  Oxon.,  X£.  I>. 
Ctnitab,, 

A  B^tom  of  Surgery:  Pnlliologicml,  tKa$D«Uo,  Tli«rapFnii<r  nml  f>pei«ilTf, 
Slih  rdilinn,  lli<irn»^lv  rtrviiwd  and  grcatlj  iniprovcd.  Is  !■«  laiff  uml  brautifully- 
printMl  iiup«riul  ocUvo  volunet  (XiDtiilnloe  33S2  Ws"*,  tIluMnl«J  ^  l<i'23  vn^raTiiif*. 
Btranglr  UAind  in  leoUier,  rniaed  Wniis.  $Io;  half  Kmii>,  numl  twuli^SlI). 

vonncry  k^  wril  u    In    Anu'Dro,  m  ~tlii-  ■IloIh' <w  aivwdlnilT.     A  OW'' 
4ouikiu  (-f  >uimi>.' (t'i:i  how  tui'i'Ti  riDd  iBbon-    iDMoriBlhMbKii  iMro^m 


TH  M  »•*  !■  Mli»r    that  hn  hn  pU---i  l).f>  ■»>>:  fnilT  atievl  of  Iha 

-     -     ■  -  ...  .  _  „  J    ;-.,,,„j  x,„.   ,,_] — 


<m»  *a-l  niM>  K  *(]ry<vju  ho 

h*  $^^t^iittaii  thit  uurk  fJOTM     ,  ,  . 

r^uuiri'^f.  v»4  bww  Toach  hv  4oMff(>ai#4  fi  pro-    M*i"  <'f  j'-r  kn  .-flLh.rfp* 

Rkou  ihn  •climoa  luiil  prMtlM  tiT  lurecry  ID  hi*  I 

iTHii.    Tlivrs  !i>*  twun  ke  Man  la  *bc^  AmcHca    ,  . 

iflpo^iiEih  Lii(l«bti*il  In  Ihto  rupccl  u  (ri*   Nt  *i'<j     ... 

ul •nrgotyj—BrUttli  Xnfiail  J'-vr^^i' 

In.  OTOm''  A*Iim  llf  Sufnny  do* 
tuuJacil  wiirk  <m  Ihiil  iiiititei-i   fi.r'  

JJrrU'TllHUloni-  — /--■•J^a  I.inr.'^  Mb>    10,  iiil. 

Ttia  vaik  u  a  vhtila  dhJi  no  tiHi»>f**aM<in. 

Wi.ji~  - .-.'. ..«,,  ,1  .-.rf,...i  (.  r  >'..iif  itiataiUilarvi^ 

L.-L  rtufk  on  «uTury, 

<  n  LUjI  IlkAi  f  tUlilftM. 

■  ■   t*  n^i^mJohcd  W»  bo 

(,i]U  ,iLi'in'!i'j»  ;:.  '.i-  H[*iiicfH'ul*.  hwil^M^tMjU  cliu. 
f  hif- ■.ri- 'in  nilj^'h  -rriiTj  itttti  f^'fKilittl  qlf^flntirs. 


1 I .:.  iiulitfal  lu  luiuiu  ftuiuim 

liy  »tilii  ipftlaltaW  IB  1W10IIP  bnorlm.  All  d<ruV 
monw vrlha vaM  owl  crtT-nwi*wtna  HMranrxJ 

nwnl  rtyzt-.. 

A»  th*  rocriil  -j.  ■  ■  '   , 

inip(OT«inn>U  li>  oiivMi^dsloM  s^fMiini*.  >u 
civry  rwiwol  III*  «ark  nllMU  bwUBKomilisn 
Ainsiloui  mnille*!  llWrMun^ — Jfadxal  oitf  Svyiwl 
ttr^ritr,  Itot.  II,  IMS. 


ABHBVnST,  JOHJf,  Jr.,  M.  I>., 

The  Principles  ftad  Praotioe  of  Bur^erj.    Tli&ni  ttlhion,  ntUnrnd  and  r^ 
Tiiieii.     In  nmf  lorgc  nod  hfindiioaiie  octaTo  vohimc  of  I0r>0  puciv*  vlUi  3&>  iiwtr&liwu. 


tlic  work  mutl  t>9 
'  <<T'*iiifci'Jty  ff  fit]   >tii 

■  1,  tft  (liiH    rtf"|H^i  I 


«riiWln(  tb«  nhoift  doukfttn  of  (te  «cfe^c*^  la  out 

Rianii|E*tf  iLa  f^larnc^    f^v  Itn^toi  cdHion  ^'-  '    ' 
«  chcmiigli  r*v4*li}ii'     T1j*<  ntnollivJi  In    ■' 

irl*awjliMiJb«*0  fliPOH'^"-""'   '"'Mfif^ii*^  u!^.,. 
t«]mtia  hu  ii<4  )#*&  n  .<  j-«in«ri,      I'tii- 

■ntLpf'fe     anwi^ls^m     i  .■•\t¥.    v.d     likt 

F»Ji£iia|»  vorTV4^<  Hid  >;'  «.     ,-L'  '  £*:4licct  Uid' * 

<tt  xur^rjr.    uiA    nat*  t>f  ittm    moat    wimiih-K. 

Hbobuvli*  Utv  'QUO ity.  om'f  e>^  civ. 

"■  condCOivd  \>nx  oompn^hcnilrc  <i  '     ..      ^ 

lb* fni4«a (-r  pnci !'<«  T,,,«  r.'-'-^.li. 

Ill*  trMilfumt  "f 

modvv  <d  prvrtt.'^  ^  • 

GIBXEY,  r.  P.,  Hn>, 

Surftm  taOtO  I*>|hrIu  Hr^jJiiiiS,  .Vw  y.i't, <». 

OttbopiBdic  SuTBory,    For  the  nte  of  Prat-titioncn  uid  SiadtnU.  In  ooe  hand- 

■nmr  rvlsivo  voluiiw,  jinimxlr  illiiMnHil.      fVrpnn'iii;, 

ItOBERTfi,  J0H2f  £.7a.  M„  M.  D.^ 

Tho  FriQciplM  ftad  Practico  of  Surgory.    For  ibo  nc  uT  SuidenU  oeA 
PnuiltEoiifra  'if  MiHlkb^inilSuiyvrry.    Inon«  veiyhvnlaome  ovUvo  TvloBicoratiouiSOO 

}HipR>.  Willi  niUDV  iUialratiuiiK.     Prrpmrmg. 

JtELLAMY,  EDWAUD,  £•.  It.  C.  S. 

OpOrnlivC  Surgery,    hatlitrpr^taratimi,    Six  StudeaU  Stria  1^  ittnmalt, -fvp  h. 

8TIMSOX,  LEWIS  A.»  B.  A^M.  J)., 

Fnf.iif  fU^i*.  AIM-  al  Me  Vim',  4f  lAi  O(yo/  Ktit  TvK  MiyMUMiJ  OmMf  fo  AlIKn*  ffMii, 

A  manual  of  Operativa  Surgor;.    In  am  iviy  liiuitlaiXD*  rojxl  ISHm  ralmuo 
of  477  iiNRns  with  3.12  ifl'ulnuiona.    (.'kr^li  f-i.^  ■ 

cHiy  >fud«B(  nhDuld   !■»*#••   I*',    TMi  actk 

llrMh  B111^>    Wilh  tilt'    IK  -     .'Tfer 


Kny,  and  la  inUndod  to  liiniiMatlu  ili"  -iiidi'iil 
WlK  (iMt  dKUna  itfaMHal-Jlia  and  Iht  dlltxcni 
nuidot  o(  iwrhrnilB^  lh«<ii.  Tim  w«t).  u  hand- 
ftnnif  ly  EIIn«aral'^»  Ki>d  Ihn  diiicriplidnii  aiP  cEvar 
aii-i  iHll-tlraitD.    Ii  u>  BcltipraBdimniltoluaivl 


larvrr  world  nn  •inv- 

llaji*.a>  ll  pr«*Cii«  III       i"    -  ,u<Jt* 

Hod  It.— Jfn'j'.itd  JIhIkcJ  ^iwaoli  Aufim.  im. 


ri 


Henet  C-  Lu's  Sok  &  Qo.'a  PuvucAnoMt— Siwsei?* 


BJtYJJfT,  THOMAS,  F.  R,  C.  &, 

Tho  ProctioQ  of  Surgory.  TkinI  AiMritwi  fnna  Ui«  iliinl  aod  rcrued  Eiul 
nliii'in.  TbotOMglil/  rerbctl  nod  luuch  intiirvm),  by  Joiisc  B.  Boueut^-,  A.  JI  Jt 
Lcrtunron  ADBtomy  uiJ  0]icniU<rc  l^urg^-ry  in  ih«  Philailcl]ihu  Arailcniy  or  Euqp 
In  on*  Urg«  uiil  vorr  hambomr  imperial  octavo  vohinc  of  lOVJi  l«g«k  villi  735  illnur 
tio«.    Cloth,  K^M;  Imlicf,  tT^%);  very  hmubome  faalT  Kuku,  ni^il  buid*.  fSjOO. 

II  liawork  atpccbilly  adanied  la  (ho  •mla  of    boa  mntlan,  kdiI  iBwiiaMitilillUiaRlikia 
■Aiidvnaa  wiii  uutlti(iD«nw     li  iilTn4i  IbMnatfUca 
lu  (oatttbl  itoWl  fnt  It  full  BiidvnrtwuUnB  or  HIT' 
■MBl  prlaoI)4(«  will  (li*  unlmcat  c4  Hu^cal  dl*- 

MM*,  tl  MDbisH*  Id  Hb  wopc  all  IlM  lI'WM 
that  uo  rKi«Di»d  u  btloOBtfie  to  nii^ry.  lad 
■Umonaila  lolonM.  In  diMUMtni  (lit**  il  hu 
•Mnwd  la  b«  UU  ■Im  af  lh»  MiUior  tiUit/  Co  p»- 
•Mt  lh«  MDdanf  wiih  rmiknl  IDPitmsilan.  %b4 


alM*,  Ihn  la  tunlia  bl*  nwnmy  wiili  iba 


..  _  .  alhnsl  wHIvrii;  hwortr  tJwUuj,'ittiritii 
IfeQ  mliht  hktv  bno.  Is  U>lt  i^ltlon  il»-  ■I>dI* 
•«tk  liH  bMU  MnMlj-  nrlwo.  mui^h  cif  li  1:m 


dru  rvwrniB^i- luiii  i^paai^wiiviuiia'DviisiB  i: 
mad*  10  (IsiMt  amy  elinptar^OiiimHH  Mm 
.Viw.  Jan.  IM L  _ 

111*  Uic  tictl  o(  aJI  Ihit  ODa-roiiuDSMnluooiul^ 
tfitj  i/t  trcmi  dais  [or  Uia  trdlnrr  mmwi.  con- 
lalUnf  tiWDtrti  of  i«Iknl(«,  iittMntm  Jw-alpUi* 

of    UHSmi    dlMM*     UfTllUWlB,    ■liHI*nM4 

Kn*  of  ireatiDuiia  vUi,  u  nulu  tha  iufiMM  irM 
lion  ihD  IBXI  tuonMM  la  hU  IliQ  rti  tat 
irwnnml  in  any  <■■■>  In  vlileh  (UDnM  fan  M  >*■ 
caiMJt  nmnlnn  la  lb*  ptrwwi  ttanmt  lb*  na- 
Sl«tl  art-  fv^wla  JIMuaf  JIvXMy.  UWi  US- 


ERicusBN,  joiry  E.,  r.  r.  s.,  t.  r.  c.  a, 

l^mlit  t/ SiKftry  m  (JM<ri%  CUInjt.  Ianto\  iM. 

Th9  Seienco  wad  Art  of  BoKOry ;  IWinc  ■  Trmi>»  on  ^if  Indlifnilii^ 
«M>  and  OfwrntioM.    PrOBi  tliif  «ljfbln  mna  mlnrftil  EiU'H-'H  r<lilioti.     In  Iwq  Ui  ~ 
btMAihl  iwlBva  KuhiBiMof  atwiil  iwOO  pmgtf,  illoMrslcd  villi  ii>-ai  tWOengnvi 
wouL     /n  pw- 

A  ftw  nbii«M  oT  tho  prevUoii  mUtlon  nr«  •nwnJcJ. 

■li  Bidl>ik*<t  rinr  •tjlf.  U»  fMMtmn  tnaprfr 

>0<hl* 


(■dlM  and  lwblnr>.lila  uiiaMfMWd  Bmi|>v.  .   . 
'""Il  aiul  iktl  fliulal  upnlMici^  ^ualily  Lim 
ntM  la  i>r)l«  a  nfxlel  tcI^tM<II     W?i>'ti 
,  M  ika  Iraal  eoM  «( 1IB3K  ID  Inru  U*  Ki' 
!■  Miytry,  IT*  Ivrn.  hw  prvC'imiv.t.. 
•KDtk.    Ill**  picMUT*.  Iheivlbir,  (o  hy  tl>kl  iLj: 
■PPkHuIob  uift  I*  jteuaril— Jfbuni  *>Ht  .ViirfHsr 
Awrttr.  r««. :;;  lITiT 

Fw  m  KhI  ■■«n(]r  r"»a  BHohaHTii  Kntgity  i 
U*  BUlDULiMd  lU  i>l*ct  M  ib«  ivadlc«  irxvl^Kik,  { 


nai  II  I*  aU*  III  l<i<t<l  n*  Envxl  i>  ■*> 

rIfiMti  hn*  tii-i'j*  ri-^l-i.l,  niitl  try  ih* 


Urj* 


>•!   Irr  Ih* 

E  ■>f  r«j[in>Ft*  niaipfiA)  that  a**  b*#ai  «14mI. 

''k.  ^  H  u  kr,  I'Lip'  hiiiidfv^  a^J  anrunr  Ittu^ 

'-'Had,  IkdwUnK.  4<iMv  • 

J  *pHana«a  eriAlbtto- 

1      <  .-'*4w  IhlaaliBiigaftn-Ui* 

lti[>:rU>i>i  tilt  nik  aknoM  anaanatMIMIItnlj 

ui'  •  OM.  -  Jfolkol  Jltar*,  Fab.  Z^  mii 


E8MARCH,  J>r.  FRrEDRlCU, 

Kftrly  Aid  in  Iixiurie§  and  Aocidentx.    tlve  Anbulanw  Ltrttuw.    Ti 
lat«l  br  11.  K.  11,  I'RiM-  tMii;iiKi-TU!<,     In  urw  bnndioiiiv  Mnoll  l:!ino.  TolunM  of  lUO 
IMKca,  villi  'SI  illuftrulioni.    iloili,  '!i  cmO^    JiM  Ttitdj. 

Til*  *»c«:)i!^l  Miio  liiiTu!>-<>&l<  ljy  Dt,  Cuiiarth 
mn  b'Ul'ttriHal,  .  "  '  '  .r,  aateaacllUBCU- 
•tfqttwUona  an'l  ir  -  :   r  rraiiitDa  the 

T&lf  MU  "/  «"  ari'  [  arrlT",  la  0,t 

thoiot''      ■  ■'    ■  -■'■    '<■>'-  ■ 

happta  h 
■lanap*  '  i 

UdJiMlU   >-'UI7..'l.Nr-.|.'    '.    .L.T    ...,l.-,,.  .- ,.-„. 

natiVMw  BaMciaily  taTm»inibDw»(**ani)nicDi 
a<  lu>  pcaMlcsl  ittith.^Batjm^  J^sMr,  Au|[, 

Th*  •anno  af  iMUntiks  ta  dl>td(4  Int*  A** 
fMtlaiu  at  IcMiirp*.  Tha  And  ar  IDIKAKtoqr 
MolHi*.  (ITB*  a  tfttf  anouni  af  Ifif  MraiHiiic  aad 


hO^™ 


itrcwilMtion  of  tb«  bnman  boly.  lUlutraMi 
i^Bi,  nioatlt  ■li^noii.  ThaaMvailtaMilinl    . 
|4  Nlia  jiuiiFioiu  nalpin  c<4laary  l^urtta   enatW' 

TV.    ■-!■,-      f  ■    •  r  r- .  ■  rr« 


■  1  £j.™i.l.u.,.il 
r«>*»iom«i>«*  uul 


may  he  tttn 
hooia*.  to  A 
lUiutraUvii' 
B*l  Han  an 


i:^  JL.^.  Ill    IIJ  i,^  ''B*  »IM..  ./•    '«•«■  i^ 

._  -A  lutuuiiia  H*  iMHUIbad; 

JoJ  III*  Aftll  tj(.|iAF*  lm<-lHv  kbi*  Ij^lllpil  paiiBfcfc 

t  <  ully  LnuiaH>n«d  iu  it>*lt 
.  <,u  la  a  ha*|iUBL    Tl|i 


«  tIw  aud  toat^-Jlalt- 


C.  8, 


'•> 


GOVhiy,  A.  PIKRVE,  JI.  S.,  Jf.  JB„  i'.  R. 

Surgiokl  Diagnosis.    A  Mimual  for  lh«  WnnliL     In  one  pn-kct-iice  12ltio. 
vmv.     Prrparitip.    B^e  filMtnttt*  Stritr  i/  Matwih,  \»^v  S. 


DRVITT.  ROHICRT,  ,1/.  Jf.  C.  S.,  etc. 

The  Frinciplos  wad  Praotioe  of  Kodora 

Looilcai  nlilkm.     lu  bii*  Siro.To1uiiieof  6tfT  [laf^M,  Hiili  43'J  illiM. 

■4|QKITONB4Xt>Ar.IK0..rC>TIIEB0PEBA- 
IHMol'  UlNuK  (tL'RTjF.RV  N><>  adliiam 
■nh  ■  ObBBUT  on  tnUilarf  tvlfrrj,    its*  tnno. 

-valomaof  adiaaf^BiiiiineMB.   naih,  n.Ts, 
Kiu.cmpniKar>i.F»oFfknitnRitr.  PonKh 

InaiMaa  IViiin  th>  itiitil  Kdlnbunb  cdlltc*.    In 

<n*  tHL  (dl  of  ««  pmH.  «tui  mS  iiioairaibiai- 
aaUkfiTi. 
HILLXn-S  MUCnCK  OF  WROBRr.     reerlli 
•daNtliad  Ainnltan  trdm  tl>rla><  Kdiaburfh 
adi^.    taan*  hnaffo.  roll  <itca]a(»,>ii£i 


1 

no.  Td^H 


Firm  the  «Hhtb 
:Joi1>,  U  ;  IcaUicr,  $6. 


P1KHIE«    PIIIKCtPLfS    AMD   nUCTirft  OF 
I     BUBAEIIV.    BdltH   Mr  iovt  Vmm.  M    IX    U 

I      cinnFiii  I,. I  .«Tilcii-*lllialFl!IIuk      ni.lf.HTJ, 

■  ;p(.Ea 

■  'vi-  roU 

,exi:y«  operative  ))ritae]iT.iDiHiCT4.tT» 

nfali  !<•«(<•,  altliti  mwdniw.    C3sih,^B. 
i;r»OS»  DwnTtTBfl   AXD    PEUCTtCS 
K'SCKIIT.  ei«l><b*iilUcB.    Inhroi 
J-    <i«II»»««"-«Sstl->«"     " 
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Hexrt  C.  Lea's  Sou  &  Oi>-'«  Pfducaiions — Stirgcry. 


S0LME8,  TUCOTHYf  X.  A., 

3iiymmimiLiilai^maufmf«tSL  Oaary^i  Bfpital,  Limian. 

A  System  of  Surgery;  Thoorotical  and  Praotiont    TN  TRF.ATTSFS  BY 

VARIOCS    AVTHORS.       AMKRII..IX   Fl.lTIOS,   THOHOl'^ULT   RKTl^II   )kSl>   HE-EMTED 

br  Ji>Hs  11.  rAcKiKifc  M.  D.,  Surawjn  Ui  ihc  Epiwcopal  uul  St.  JoQcjuirii  Hoe^'ttals 
Fhilndclphix,  asiKint  by  a  curpn  of  thirty' -ttircc  nf  Ulc  auiil  ciauieiM  Amcrknn  lur^gcont. 
In  rhcvo  Iwx*  itul  v«it  lunilMiRiQ  impariiU  oruro  vc4udm8  mnteinlitjc  3137  >1i>iiU»- 
coluiunud  pagm.  willi  979  ilhitlntti'MU  on  wood  aiul  13  lithftgnphtc  j>iulw.  Iicautihlly 
colored,  rrict  per  viJumc.ctojli,  86.00:  lemhw,  fT.OO;  half  RiuMii,tT.I>J.  I'cr  act,  dotL, 
il8.00;  ]calh.<r,  j-21.(iO;  half  liiMM,  f 22..W.     &U  onJy  f^  «</»enif>bM. 

VoLPMr.  1.  rxiiuim  Ofscfra  i.  Pathoi.mt,  Mokrih  I'ltorBHK,  tyjram  m  GB^ 

KaAL.,  CCUI-|.K'.ITIO.<'B(.>f  iKJl'KlfM  ^Vtl  LVJt'KIDlUP  IE£OIO.<ni. 

Voi.rMK  II.  cnnlaiiu  Dii>kau:i  vv  OmiAStar  Srmaxi.  Skxxk,  CinccLATOiiy  Stv 
TKK,  DiffWTivK  TiucT  ASDrtK-vrrn-UitiKAKvOiiOAiw;, 

Vot.i'ME  Ili.iTinuins  lireEt^BiopTHE  RajniutoBY  Oroakb,  BOKO,  Jodttb  unt 
UmuLi^  pLitinist  or  THK  Nkhvous  Bvanui,  Gi-xsiiuT  Worxcn,  Opeuativi:  xxd 
ttmom  SvxnKBr,  ami>  &(iiii-xu.axm)IU  Si-wiN^n  (incliKliug  an  wtav  on  HoariTAix). 

Til!"  grv^l  work,  Imwd  torn*  7Mn  mnn  in  EnKtand,  liM  w>in  •nrli  uitivarMl  oont- 
dwoe  irliorcvur  tlte  liipguiyp)  it  tpokcn  llM  its  repnblintiua  herv,  in  a  funu  inoR 
thotDUghly  adnptoi)  to  Uie  wnou  of  Ih«  American  prnctilMner,  hu*  asEMod  to  Iw  ■  dotj 
vmittit  10  Ui«  pn>f«Mloi).  To  •cainpluji  thti,  owh  •rtirla  Iim  bMO  plaoad  In  the  liiincU  of 
B  9«nl1«iQuii  ipvc'iiillT  cvmpi'UiTit  (•)  Irval  !t*  luliitct,  luiil  no  InlioT  liM  been  ifMrtd  U<  liring 
■Mch  oDc  u)>  to  llic  furemost  level  of  [Lc  liui-c.  aod  M  >ilipl  it  tkumuKhlr  tu  ibe  practioe 
ot  the  cnunii7.  In  t'irrtain  toMH  [hi>  h»  rcndonMl  twjc—nry  tlic  «u)Btiliiiuin  i>f  »i<  oillrnW 
ii«w  ttMiy  for  tliv  on)[in»l,  itk  In  thi^  nuc  »f  tli*  artirlm  on  Hhjn  IKojawq,  on  I>i'<'iu v9  of 
Ibo  Atnurbmil  Svslvui,  anA  on  Aunsllitrlim,  in  lli«  me  ot  vhlcli  Arnvricui  {■rui.iii.'c  ilifiln 
ftfoa  ihat  cd  England.  Tlic  inmc  orcfu]  bikI  CfHwdcnlioiM  rvrision  hu*  been  pumitd 
thnxiithont,  Ivnilintf  tn  nn  jncnaw  nt  nnnilv  nnikfoiirlh  In  nintl^r,  wliili'  Iho  writB  of 
■ItuiftntionB  hiu  bwii  nVHrtrln*bIe>).  iinil  tli«  wb'il^  it  [inwiiltd  lit  a  coiDpti-t^  exjiaiMnl 
of  Britiib  aji<i  Amcrlcnn  SurgcTv.  nd,iptc<l  i<i  tbc  clnil.T  nciilii  of  the  vodnng  pnclilioncr. 

In  order  to  bnni  U  within  the  tmrh  at  vvrir  mcinlvr  of  ll>p  pnir«Ml<ni,  tli«  Aro  toI- 
umw  of  ibe  oriKiivir  luivv  bwn  oittiprwuid  !nl(>  tlinxr  by  emplorinK  n  'loiiUtMnliimncd 
ioraloctAVotiag«,on(lin  tliiiimptuveiffoniiit  iifiScTHl  nl  I***  Ihin  iiao-Wf  Ui<'  iirintoribo 
orI|(inal.  It  in  priniisl  iumI  Ih-iuikI  in  iii^iti'h  In  rT<iryiM:i(l  niib  Hi-yni'ltla'SfwIMii  uTHHi- 
ciiiu.  Tbe  w'.-rK  will  Iv  «)1>I  by  siiltvTipikni  only.  auJ  in  i1iii.>  linii'  rxaj  member  of  the 
profoaion  will  bo  akUe*!  upon  nnU  offcrcil  on  upporluaily  In  anhKiiU!. 


I 

1 

i 


ThA  iLEithnrH  <pf  (Till  <?rl|i1(aAj  Rnj^linh  *<llllf>(i  arw 
m<rD  nriIip(r»Di  rnnlt  In  KiiiliDd.  uiil  br.  Puktnl 


Oo«tl)uior»  •dfli  inoii  m  Burthalew,  Byiv,  Huni, 

Coui^fr.   SJh"K>iA.   MufTiri,  Ho(lii<*n.  J*'0*t\   ftod 


•rilM  on'l  •iil-t'ullol.  (in.1  B  Tftlrinlilo  *l.lli(pn  m 
t1ii>IIKf»rT"f  inv  Erif'li^-Kl  rriii;!.    Ir  1>  trir-Tf-Arli-MZy 

11k  -"oiTlpArTJ-^fi  *rirl;— ■'  lt.iyfu>1it>' ^>-it'»)  of  Mi^rSl. 

I  •rl"ti'r   iiv'  urhn  lifkial'lnrw  [ih  IhoH  two  inrlK 
I  Vim  —  Til'  Sttiiral  Xuex,  Jb-  T,  IHM. 


Itrvtt  cr«<IU  l>  i<ii~  1 
taty  Tt*eb  of  ,n 

[fflU    of  til. 


I '  k^  kod  trinatvc  vMblt 

^'  jn-i  ■  ireni  whteb  bM 

oTtlTFm]  fsior  OB  Ih* 

!  I   I  tTW'  Ayttfoi  •( 

llBllW*!  SMO»> 

..jf  BMdari 


I      Ttiti  Hoik  U  tycloiMCilic  in  chiuKUc.  unci  OHnr     pranlua  ia)iioliehaneWt<»AnirrlnMi<nirni 

I  BUbJoi'I  in  irt4l«il  lii«nciljAtih]1>i  rr]^Liji:.<r,    li  r*    dt'IiEiVkiErth  U  frorri   that  <rf  l-rr*!  rtHttlii. 
foBji-cTAlly  .f™i(in"d  tnr  ■  r»f'ii      ■     ■     i     irhKili  '  imr-k  li  tmc   nhvli  «•■  Ukp   i-l^ti-aie    In 


l«tvry  prwni-i[>l  ■iircwo  fhoiii  '-<  lund 

I  Jo  o«*ci  vbioii  require  niM^tJ kjaowl- 

•dg*.— CAicu^pu  MoL  Jmint.  and  Ej  im^  Vvli.  UU. 


.SV.j,  ffi^iiirfcr.KapL  It,  1*11, 

In  ll.«  ntblDu  c(  liin  irDrli  fur  tb*  Aa,. 
*cl]tKm  noi  f>4ly  hjH  prntiairm  h«#(i  mftd*  ...  _ 
rcviKii  It  Loii  nf  ill"  nrivuiKri  m»dr  In  our  knv*MM 
■iuf|]ijf  thi*  t«n  >'f«f»  ttnoe  Its  flni  imiIiITi ■iII'Wi. 
Iiui  sliu  flit  ■  rrsaaoUikiB  of  Hid  rBrinlloiu  In 

CMO- 

in'^ndLDK  to  Ihe  Tjotloe  of  uiir  roblvn  a«  aa  «bay> 
'^loiuidU  vl  iiintL'sl  k  iiDwIcdjtB  and  iiractloa^ — 
SLLo<,ct,OgmriB--^M*Heti%V<>T.im.  


HAMILTON,  rRAXK  SI.,  Jtf.  />.,  LL.  J>., 

SurffKn  lit  BtiitiMf  i/i>«;'irr»/i  S'fW  I'ofifc. 

A  Practical  Troatiso  oq  Fractures  aod  Dislocations.    8«Tt>nUi  wUUos, 
[thOTOiilttity  reviivd  nnil  mn<-li  iiuim>v«i).     In  oii»  r^ry  liaiiilaoin*  oc'UTO  Tolame  of  aboot 
'"   0  utKB*,  witliaU>ul  .^TS  illiuilnitiijii*,    Japrttt. 

A  frw  noliow  of  tlie  prvvioii^  edition  nrc  nppmilMl. 

The  oidr    {ompk-io   work    ou   lu   mlijuci    In 
iHbit  Eni^llhli  Von^if.  and  ttid««l  It  may  nfnr  b*  ' 

ed  tri  hu  Ihv  nrjy  wvirk  cf  It4  hiitd  iJi  wny 
en-  11  wmiM  rfiuii"  ancuntoJlng^rcrtlii^al 
UMnUiallon  i»  del<w[  In  li  any  mrUoulan  In 
wUnl  H  nilieht  tM  !iii|irvrciL  Tim  u'^ik  laaiaaii- 
S0nt  (o  J/nrricari  Kurt;rrr,aiidiilllIonKi>v(iT'  u. 
nIVCn**'  ""•  ITfrinory  nl  tl>  i^netalila  aallioT.— 
JKM4M  *>«Tif  .Vmv,  ftp*.  \0,  mn 
Dr.  lUmlltao  b  Uio  ouiluir  ot  tha  lw*l  nwOaia 


vork  In  b  b  Dvn  ar  «ur  iaoriun  on  (VaMnrt*  aod 
riialrmallnn*.— IW.  Jtfiil.  nnixtud  Wat  Xvir.  tl, 'n. 
7^1!  vniik  *■  a  Bhiilii  I*  oua  ol  llM  r^rj  (»v 
njnlLi-<aI  tMjUku  of  AiTktn^^n  tti^ti  ihal  at*  atanr' 
Arhdcii  nt'carif'd  H  ttan.i)inl  nltarw*l«r.  Ita  ant 
>.-?Mi>aiU'r  unaimda/ilir  pcoiea  lionie  lo  erwy 
itim«»).  vitAWk'-iiei  ta  k  bniMh  «(  enr  art  In 


t  C.  Lea's  Son  k  Ox's  PcrsLtCATiONS — Fror.,  DIdIoc.,  Oplitbul.   23 


)3r,  LEWES  A..  B.  A.,  M.  !>., 

M  i^HpUO.  Ary«M  to  At  JVMlybriai  dd^tol,  y^rTtrk,  ai. 

A  Pnotf cal  Troattae  oB  FrsoturM.    To  ana  T«f7  hwdMut  muto  toIddm  of 
Sn  F^M^  triUi  3e0  btautifal  illustrstions.    Clctti,  H75;  Icuhar,  $&.<&. 

Ttw  wMbor  h>*  (Irca  U  lb*  (nadlnil  ptaltoialMi 
In  IliU  InMiM  on  frHtsrH  bIuI  t*  Ukaly  ta  tw- 

not  HiTiwH'l  hr  tny  aorlc  wnoep  l»  lit*  Eaclltti, 
or,  fcr  Uiu  mkuat.  uiy  olhiir  Iwiaiuc*-  Ttia  au> 
tliur  UU*  u*  lu  atlioit,  caneUa  MHlwninf  «h  wlv* 
iiima«r,iill  UiMUknoon  ibvulbUMiUe'L  Thar* 
la  Dotlilnc  M«D(r  or  (viimCiUI  (bgul  A.  w  ■•  liiMl 
Mtiai  imrltn;  oatlM«<inMty,*T*r]rllilnKU(ho^ 
»u|lh.  Thach^Mnoi>»p*uo[(tki«ur«aMtli*lr 
in*lii>friil*lww  htu  noloDly  to  b*  A  ^t>f"<ind  bCii- 
•lont.  tiiit  IlktwIifBiimKlnl  Kir*r«a*n<l  i«i)-oli> 

unalisiiiiueullrvuuiilwulr™'*'''''-  W*<i>i»t<l>r 
tZiU  woik  rmdL>(  iha  bnl  on  ^aolur^:  uid  U  wJtl 


The  aiubar  ■!?«■  Id  olnf  luiituua  ^li  ihki  ihe 
...  ■  ■  -    •  of  Ui 

ns 

, ..  ot  kMord     _ 

I  MiopinvDta.    (la  Hi*  M*l>Df  inHhiiAlcal  ■oiilr>l< 


nrnoD  s«*d   knoo  of  Ilia  tciauM  ot 

BMMr**i  th«u  (tlolegr.  (TniploDH,  prtcHH*  of 
,  •Dloa.aDj  muDiaor 


I'lh*  withur  acounMIy  uul  elMily   cat>lali»  ilie 

I  fvaiaiM  of  ItMlarac,  und  ti>  ii.<  Hiaa 

I  vrliTHat  <ho  pioptr  dugnoal*  ■Dd  iUiodbI 

•OL    AUioniuitli  ciplanMlODBt  iha  luthu- 

_liuuluiDir  aud  ■  taielUl  d*M(lMlua  of  Ibo 

ou*mfft);i>J«  t^  iirci'udiito  inako  lh«  fj-^uk  fult 

^Af  nioo  for  utitj  prKiiEii>uor,    17^  4jLritjj>ii  1a 

LMlDAkLOlaM  uiil  iLTlJ,     Vi'l>rr«Tvr  «lr.*ir»t-l'\  t>r^r  f 

T  dlaieal  liiitoile*  >i«  IniruUuoloii,   ntikh.  Irtat 

■ktllfollir  ahoHD  to  lIliitlruM    iiuIK'hIih   fAi^it, 

liifjl  lov  Hot!  'x»rietii^  «f    1^4  nur'tur-     TZia 

Mimnoas  lHntlPilly-*KM«ud  UtouiMJon  lono 

an  MjMclal  Muadluo  «<  Iba  bevkv— CkMrnoiau 

/>r  CUrvyu,  Uv  W.  UM.  


illy      vi'i'WH       v*'      >'*liBtH  iv-v        t'***  >'*-''"■'        a^'^^'k',         *"iv    *ii-i  4    I'tru  U*     T41»    ifl^B*    VK    t' W  V ^*  r      ■>■■*    **    ■■ 

•HHt  lbs  rioli  >x»rieuiwi  «;   Itia  nuiliut.     Tlin    b*  volVbiDrd  iinl  oniT  H  ■  laxttiMk,  Mt  tlm»  \a 

lb*  aurcMD  In  Ml  »l«eHm.-JK  a  Mttlmt  ml 
Arftodl  jMnMl,  tUKb,  IML 


WELLS,  J.  SOELBJERG,  F.  It,  C.  S., 

A  Trafttise  on  DisesAoa  of  the  Sye.     Fixictli  Amciiivui  rrom  tbo  thinl  Loodoo 

ttdilion.  Tliorniighlv  tvTi.inl,  irilfa  (v>i>iiiUB  DildUioluk  br  CliAIIUEt  H.  Buu.,  M.  Dl,  SuiXWn 
bod  Pathi:iliit:i>it  In  liif  Ni-w  Vork  Kje  uul  K«i  Infiriiitiry.  In  one  \ugt  and  rtry  haod- 
[Mne  ocUvo  vulunie  til  4'J2  fklcM,  «Uli  ;U7  illiihUaliun*  ud  vttk),  tlx  colored  pl>W*>  ■■id 
'Nltclioa*  6am  tfa«  Tml^lfjKw  of  Jneger  oiul  Snellen.  CloUi,  $5.00;  Icdtber,  fOJX); 
«f7  banclMniM  trnlf  Riuma,  rsMcd  buuK  K.60.     JuM  rrady. 

•ork  00  <JI»<ii 


Th«  prucTki  «il:tfoD  an^^^  ^n  ^^*b  thiui  thr«o 

nan  (luti  lb*  iiul)[lniiiua  ul  ilin  l»(  Aiiiarlcaa 

•atltnn,  ■B't  r»l,  (mm  Iho  nuiiiHoun  rtpenl  tn*n- 

Hollona  lliat  lia««  bMn  innda  in  IhU  bnniti  ot 

mcdlnliw,  Bao^  cluuiitn  and  addillona  har*  tvnn 

ivqslrad  MMMiUia  pratcni  ffiiwof  lino*(*ds« 

npon  U>4a  •otdwil.    A  (tlelral  ciamlntUiin  at  Onca 

Wu>tfv  Iho  ndallcj  anil  lhor<)nghD««4*  wftli  whlob 

•ha  «ililor  hw  Moonpilabvd  hla  ptiX  at  Of  verk. 

n«  UliMtnillanB  IkneiiKtuitii  ai«  aaad.    Tiila  rtt- 

Hui  «ao  b«  rMomsitaaBd  la  all  M  •  oonnplalo 

■MIHnfinJiinMHif  ItH  tjrr,  irian  Trlilfrh  prs)» 

HjDMabMUraxliU— irflt>«atffw«KAa|.1«,'n 

Thil  manllloeat   wark  la  par  at*ll*nu  tha 

■Ikodud  SDrt  of  iha  tltDM  oa  fha  rmMrwiil  aak 

iljMUaf 'hti^h  IttTMl*.    II  It  aliTpluloly  B«ma«fy 

['iDT  lK«  rliyilciau  to  h«T*  ■>  oMualncaiica  wlUi  ui* 

1  putelon  and  thcnpeutlci  otrho  «rD.    Ttom  do 

•conaran  tiBiaon  BrciiiMcly  derlTDUilfiiMdtd 

k»0<alwtea  than  tr-m  tha  volucnn   bnbre   u*.— 

,  iradfMl*tJfibr7iM<Jfqn»-Mr.Au«<H((,lBa. 

Aajroaa  dadrosi  ot  oMalatDE  Iha  mail  rom- 


<  >»  III  tha  Kn<)bfe 
lanieaaiir,  alU  Und  i<.  i-u  iN«  rullllmMil 

af  lui  dMir*.    Dr.  ^  >■  la  llie  TQluirl* 

cnw  lia(a)(*n  M  aWlvf  ■iri;i<-r<*ifall«nl  Ttn»*t 
of  <ti*  ffOfioM  mad*  In  o^MMlmolocy  liarutf 
Uis  iwi  tea  yaatm.  It  li  no  rucntaUMlam 
Uultbara  ai*  faw  mar*  ni>labl>1>i»k«  In  madl- 
ol&a  than  ihli;  cattololy  no  modiral  llbnrjr  oao 
b*  Mnaldcrvd  fnmulMa  ■lilioui  11.— t^aada  JTaJt 
«l  onf  «wrftaal  JuWH^  N«?cmbar.  im 

The  (a*Da  ot  a  Ibartb  Amirloaa  odllloD  of  Ihli 
work  wlililn  Uitoo  yaan  c-t  ilw  tlitrd,  iIioirB  Iinr 
IkTonbljr  II  liw  ben  no*lii-d1<}'r)>(i  incillual  ceo- 
nMalanal  largr.  Va  limit  imiiijEalulalaltiaadilur 
00  hi*  rUampM  aa4  taoclivnifx  la  IvIbiC  dcma 
nile*  tot  irtaimdii  and  the  propti  i*mviti«a  to  t« 
UMd  111  <ia[}'  c«fe.  Thia  vork  miM  be  Ki>* 
nuiiui-ad  iliaE3atlF""<'<i'  t.i  "  ti-bMkcnlb*aub> 
J*ol]  and  nulla  cat'  :  ' '  y  Iba  aludanl  at 

nil  an  th«  piactlt!''!.  ihn  ipMlallal  It 

wilt  bo  found  an  oaij   .. .  j  :_.     lol  b«ak  td  |«|;B^ 

ODD*.— OnARaif  I  IlWHI  did  UmK,  ABpUl  U.  ISl 


KETTLBSSIP,  EDWARD,  F.  B.  C.  &> 

Ofl^tMmlt  Bmrf.  <hI  £«t.  on  Of^tli.  SUif.  ot  Si-  nmM/  Ba^loi;  titatn. 

The  Student's  Ouicto  to  Oteeuea  of  the  Bye.  New  nllOon.  With  n  cha> 
lar  on  the  DFimk'n  <4  1  v.lor-BllnriiMNs  bj  WuxuM  "rHoiaDS,  M.  D.,  Uphtli*l«ok«I>l 
lo  lh<  J*ffiir«»  iludial  Cullivcu.  In  otw  ioj*i  I2ma.  vohimc  of  IIS  ingeii,  aith  138 
UUuUUiolu.    Uolh,  S2.00.    Jiutraidf. 


ThI*  adalraMff  e»><1«  >-14*  fair  to  l>n»«na  Iha 
bTOrlW  laiVbooh  oa  opblt.iJinW  KBBffT  with  alD- 
dmu  and  goDaral  rnPlKloDani,  II  baarathTOpah- 
OOttha  ImnrlnlofMUndJiidcniKTAi'iifiiMDadwlth 
Malaipiintnor.    Tha  ll('i»'-   '  MinieroiM 

Md«*fl fliBHa.   Tliiatook, '<  .citooni- 

|ata*ril<D»t«40|a|t».«onM  '.  ir>oritlan 

9t  tha  modoni  anxcl  uf  nbItUalnil>:  wlHin.-- 
afnlwal  Kiear4,  Jna*  B,  WX 

Thb  vork  1*  MuntUlIy  a  itudanC*  mannal  of 
OfMlMlmolocr.  0^  tbo  bnt  •fHh  which  It  haa 


bMH  rfMtTvd  ■Tiinn  Ita  rial  aaliia  aad  tha  ft**- 
daUaii  l<y  Iha  fifofiHalon  of  lu  luTrlnalo  liMflta. 
Dr.  TIiiBt-OD  hjia  iiilaad  a  Cha^tar  da  0»lo^8UB<• 
IM0.  on  wtiloh  Hild*''!  hlaailanilT*  laTMllMUima 
are  well  knoirn,  Wtth  (hl«  TaliiaM*  adiUllaii  tha 
Inok  baconia*  Uta  ohm  laiuaftla  %attia  «»  dirraaai 
of  thaayayei  piiMlthtd.  We  oi^iimi'nd  n  t«iba 
HBtlcacrf  tbidaniiarnrdlc-iiia,  UK  <  <  ^nifr 

tMlanar*  m  rii^lro  a  <u>d*D>*i  '.  -  ■^tn* 

o(dla(Hf«>ihlrhar>  IrT>|U«nli)  <  '        'lallr 

|naBI*«a>- Stif't*  J<tf.  id  Wira-  J„,'^  May,  uA 


BROirXE.  EDGAR  A., 

How  to  tTsc  the  Ophthalmoscope.    Bclnn  Etamcnmry  liMnirtln»  In  OA^y 
tlMbmacot.r,  immgol  for  ill?  uae  of  Stodtnu.    In  <m*  «ill  rojij  l:iiiif.  yulumc  of  IIC  ■ 


LAW»-V  OK  tSJl'RIES  TO  TUK  BTROIlfllT 
A.*It>  KV£l.Il*<;  Tlinir  ImiiinillaiB  and  HaoMM 
9ai<fUL.    lT«,l««pt>,iNllliM.    CaMb.>U(i 

UOBBNTK  A.III  MOOira  BA!CI>T  IIOOK  OF 
OPHTBALHIC  SUftOKitT,  Sir  tha  iwfl  of  l>r«o- 


tllkmot*.    Stooiul  cdltlak.    In  ooo  fwlaf*  *•!•  ] 
I     ama  of  m  ymn,  «lth  ts  iii-sil   CXiaK  KO,. 
I  CABTBX')*  rHArrlCAL  TKIUTMK  ON  LUEAfl-  ' 

BBOFTaSEVB.   edlMdl.]rJ»nQuuii,M.r 

In  *■•  tuadume  oomv  lafanu. 


Ub}(kt  C.  Lba's  Sok  k  Co-'a  PtmLiOATtONfi — DU.  of  Wnmrn.  Mid«rfy. 


I 


er,  THOMAS  AI>nifi,  M.  7>„  LL.  D., 

Awydtn  to  IV  lliHm'i  ITttJHt*!,  A'w  Tort,  tie. 

The  Prinoiplea  atad  Practtoeof  Ornfficoloscy;  Forili^narDrfMadmiud 
Practltionanaf  Modirinv.  Nvn  (thUd) tdiilon,  tliOTniig lilv  reriiml  In  one  large  anl  rtxj 
baadmiM  octaTo  volunie  or  about  900  ^logn.  nitbatmii  iki  iUuAnliuiu. 

A  few  polka  of  Uie  prcriotu  cditioD  nn>  ajiiworlol : 

«l>ed  man  •Hanuoa  ihui  In  ABianrk  t>  K 
Uibh.  Hiih  ■  hallnx  of  pl*aMn  dM  —  i«ila««>«  ■ 
vrrrlE  on  dim  ii  of  woman  Arm  ■»  iwhwal  • 
nnvrviloKUt  tt  Pr.  SmaM.  Th*  WMk  I*  aMtn- 
Hklly  ellniivt,  and  leatai  *  alntiK  tniMW*  «r  Iba 
au[hur->  isdlTldiuUlT-  T«  crMKbt.  wMl  Om  eu> 
It  mirlu.  Uio  booH  thrMighaul,  ««aU  <WB«»<  hr 
mom  ((wv  (han  W  (t  «i]r  CrwiHinA  \m  pMtlB^ 
««  mh  nv  (hu  Ilia  irwk  tnin*  ■Mb  otIfiBB 
lAtt.  Irvth  uid  nloiiU*  mai>»*  •<  meUe^  iBd 
l>  wriiian  In  a  cImu  and  «tonnl  ■■)r^^  *oraw  of 
UiBllWnrv  rMaUiUMieirib*  imiaUT  of  twMlow 
aaa  V  W.  IMd.m^AtMM  Jfat  Jnr,,  Pab  XL  -M. 


Nd  lyaBOOlOifmt  tnali**  l««  a^nnfad  ohigh 
«Dlam>  an  Mnal  unoiinl  of  arlalnal  aod  iitonu 
nailUr;  uor  d<i*a  tBa  in«dintl  and  Mitcliial  hUI-nr 
afAm'Tli'*  liic]ud«  a  book  mora  Dnorami  iiK'dil. 
TM  iBbolar  and  ■uiimimI  InftmnaUoii  ahiab  It 
contalna  la  manwIliMv  )«ili  !■  (PubUV  uid  aetu- 
raey.  and  tanoni  IM  Mhfnrlaa  Aian  inniliul>li>  la 
fuuar*  liHoallgalnn.  Ii  It  a  wotk  lahloh  damacilii 
fiMM»l»*  r#»]lngt»ilpr«fDandnunf.  lu  laliin 
a*  a  Mntrlbntlon  tn  gr"'*"^"*?  "*  I«ha». 
■TMtar  Ubo  thai  at  all  lihiiiaui  ItlaraMrB  on  ilia 
ivl{|«ol  aombiaod^Oln^  JIM.  Ool,  A|viI  ^  '•>. 

Ill  Da  eouQU7  ut  ill*  world  tu  KrnBralog}-  »• 


I>VNCAJk%  ,7.  31ATTHEWS,  3I.D.,  LL.  2>..  f.  R.  S.  £.,  <rf«. 

Clinical  ZiectureR  on  tfae  DiflwaM  of  Women :  I>clivernl  in  (jaint  Bar- 
(]l(ili»niv«'i  IliKjiitiU.     Ici  <"•»•' luiiuluino  octavo  Toliiiuo  of  17^  page*.    CUitli,  ^ JO. 

ThajraniD  ciary  tts  awthj  of  ilMir  author  i '  lUaap  M  lndl*U>UllQr  tliaU  U  «M*)r  raarf,  «■  Ihay 
IndaBO,  ■•  i«k  npon  uicm  u  amanH  iha  BM>  .  .  ■■  . 

nlualila  of  III*  i''.fM.-iiM.Tii.fi.     T1><7  ar*  all  Upon 
malMnefsrHiI  r.  <  oonvnlpraiFtltlauar. 

Some  otihom  •! '  '■[*  thai  an  not,  m  a 

nile. adaquwrlT  1.— I J  .  ;|j»(»iii-boCpli«;Mhor> 

CfUifm,  villi*  loaiiui;  u^uu  top\Kt  IIiM  an  ntually 
trMC«d  oi  ax  IffOgUi  Is  tuob  wotlu.  J**!  Uar  •urii  a 


■tiaapMl'  ,      -  - 

cnwnir  dwarra  lu  bt.  thay  nuinol  Ihll  to  aian  ■ 
wlKrloaom*  TMltalnt  upon  tk*  aadea  «w 
wllh  vblrib  manjr  jtKuuK  plinMaBa  mm 
upon  fnlloirlag  tha  wQd  wacaliiai  wM«h  a 
thajgyoBtoy  aruie  pNMoi  air/~Jr.  r. . 


GVaSFMOW,  A., 

l\.>rct—ri-/jn*nftryaHtl)nIMttMinfCi--}JrH<iiHU  Pnittriitii  ff  ll^r^—. 

A  Practical  TraUise  on  17t«rlito  Ttunors.    8p«(-iallr  rrrUid  hf  ilt«  AmhorJ 

.1  Inivlxlrd  iiilh  D^ra  rdiI  niMilioiu  t7£ii3<i'si>C.  Wcisi>T,M.  I>.,  PatbobigiM  lo  tkM 

f  Fnnds  Iliifpiial,  X.  Y,  «lc  oimI  rvrbid  IitXath4M  ItnxriuK,  H.  IX,Sarf*on  WiIm^ 

rooiRB'a  HoafiUalofibeStateaif  N«w  Yotk.     In  on*  lii&dsoiM octavo  toIvidc,  vlth  ahnt ' 

40  ilhumUoai.    Prtforin). 


HODGE,  HVOHL.,  M.  1>„ 

li*'  On  Diasasea  PeculiBr  to  Women;  Tm-inrfini  DiirlaMmmd  of  tb*  Uiott 
Seoind  nlilion,  irviiMl  uirl  enlu'^.     In  "nv  bouitifiillv  printed  Mtara  Tolatn*  erf  Sift  ' 
jM^iea,  witli  arigiaal  illuMntiiina.    (.lolb,  $1.5u. 


By  ths  Same  Author. 

Th*  PrinpiplOB  and  Pritotico  of  Obstotrios.  niiMnixl  wlih  Utfe  llifco- 
pn|iblc  )>lut>u  oiji'.iainliiK  l-Vj  itr>ir«H  fniin  >>il>:inal  pUolcgnfibi,  mi>I  hUIi  nunicruiu  irood- 
<Ma.  In  unii  Urae  aintio  ToltuBe  «r  oU  doubtv-ooluMuwd  pa«L  .Strong  bcond  in 
aatlt,tl-LOQ. 

*»*8p«dtMaiof  tWpUuaanJlrtty-pfMtwiUliafawrartritoanjirUrf ,  frtabf  , 
til,  on  r«oeift  of  als  cnla  tn  poMa^  Manija. 


\ItXTERf   8.,   ami    CHAyTREUIL,   O. 

TrMtise  on  the  Art  of  ObMotiica.     Trandatod  fran  the  FrtaA. 
I  odato  roJumn^  rlrhlv  Illmltntol. 


fSBOTHAM,  FRAXCIS  H.,  M.  J>. 

FriDcipIes  and  PraoUoe  of  ObstGtrlo  Uodlolne  and  Sorgeryi ' 
A:(<tnr>c  Iodic l'n>c^«rfI'*ttiiriiioii.     A  f>..i>  .tuI ■-tiln'jtwl  i<>litHn,Uin«iiighlf  rcriM 
Aitllior.    With  aHilitiocB  l>r  W.  V  T"     '    ^/ii  oT  QlMvtrioi,  mo, 

I  llio  JWTcnon  Mnllnl  (>)llnc«  m  PKil  .1  l>jiiul*iMn«  impoW 

■  V"  rtJuinc  of  iHOiiafiM.  Willi  W  fiillHii..^.  |,; .,.-.,....  i-  .i-li..i-  in  tli»  t«it,  cMHaiiH 
bvBiitiful  Chtirs-    Sironglt-  haair]  in  leather,  villi  nistil  lian4«.  fT. 


I  ill  iicnrif  SW  bvBiitiful  Cjpirs. 

fHimrAl.  THRlTli-K  l>S  THK  I 
Ri-I'l.uri    Til    u'>iMl:\'      Ttitrdt 


AKPOTHT' 
MT-.I     la 


tfO- 


■  :■  in  Kit- 
la  on*  mo. 


PLATTAIR,  W.  S..  M.  !>.,  F.  JH.  C.  P., 

Pniltfor  tf  (A^mt  ilttW"  •  •  A'">/«  '-hCf^.  !«•*-.  rif. 

*-     A.  VnKtiae  on  fiia  BoleDce  and  Practioo  of  Uidwifory.    Thinl  Amnii 
«diU(i&T«^ad  fay  ibfl  Author.     Kdiini,  irilli  iuliliiiani,bf  Romoct  P.  HAlUll^  M. 
{■  o<i»  IttRdMiDC  ocUto  mIucds  of  AM  jm^ci,  wiili  1H3  iUwtndOM.    Ct<Kh,  X ;  lnlli«r, 
«»i)Hj/RuMU,»auSO. 

Tti*  n)*'ll«]  protnuioo  t>M  aov  the  omnnusltr  '  all  •Mad*  DiA  am— fT  Aw  •  flltl  DodanMOilIu 
OfaMlBIlalbairfUiekortUadudnnUoalvaiK*,  oT  Um  mUmI  an  omltud.— OhWhH  J(**ld 
.-7^    .      .       .  ....  '  .Vjiit.ii^lsinL 

It  MrtBliit)>  u  wi  •dminblB  •ipMUw  «{  um 
Kilaoea  uid  pnotlv*  of  aUvMwj.  UfaoaiuUw 
VUIUOM  nwd«  tr  lb*  AmoHiBa  hUMv,  I>r,  R.  P. 
HmtU,  wk*  ii***c  uiMn  an  Ml*  mrd,  wtd  *l>4*« 
ptodiiHi*  nMueh«  la  •os*  viimUJ  4ujmt\mP0U 
of  •teeairfei  ac*  ■»  >ell  kDmrn  ••  Owjufiilon, 
uw  of  cnul  nliw.— 7W  Anwiimi  iVarMtoMr, 
April,  lilln. 

TiM  Ihlril  cdMoa^^a  mmb  Tal  lowtaiK  Iha  Mmnd — 

■llMnlteIlb«l|n»dqiiallllH<l(llialuakliim)«ail 

neoBnIaM  by  «■•  pnftiaataa.    Tlia  hamu)  Jtmorl- 

hM  bMoi  •shwiiM  b*fn«  ika  twonil  Knflitli 


UMj   Mr*  adiBtnLly 


ooa  «f  tCa  bMt  nlQiDOt  an  mldHlftrT  arH  ru^ 
llahad.  IV*  lUMMt  l>  (akM  up  vllii  •  luatw  I 
hMid.  ThopattdvrMnl  toUboilnall  llaiHiou* 
■(•••niBllaBii,  tlw  muucrtnonl  tuA  itmlu,  1>  a4- 
Blt^dy  •fTuaM.wi'I  ui*  Tiawa  BDIsrlniiiHl  will 
to  lbu»<  •aafWUll/  miidnm.  aail  llin  oplalon*  ai- 
iniUKinnr.  Tli«  oork  abnund*  wlUi 
tiirloiu  obacMrleal  JiMMlaiu ; 
wcimcUi,  and  iJfotA  artBl 
lUlaDO*  to  tliv  (IBitiml.— X.  O.  JUorilAW  dHTSW^ 

It  lni)iilrgdd{  by  a  midlcal  aliideU  vbat  «aA 
••  o>«t»trI«*  «B  thuuM  nxvminiad  fir  tdtu.  far 
tnttifnH.  w*  KDnM  tindnubU>41y  ailrU*  blm  lu 
-la^lUT'ii     ll  !•  of  Mnmilpnt  alM,  bnl 
1<  af  eliiet  Importaiita,  lu  inaimcM  «l  Lba 
n*  aubjasln  U  <niirl>i>  anil  pUa.    WUlo  lb* 
■l«m>  imA  (Inii-r1;.tlr>ni  %ir  •iiflclanUy  BWto- 
I  tender  ■  'viy  la'-tiUlglbl-i  tdM  "f  Uimn,  jrM 


pdlUoo.  Md  tU*  la  iharvibN  awatfcHy  impwad 
•ndrarlMd  by ifc« ■alt«r fM tbb  muurir:  aftnt 
Hlileli  oiucbl  (•  bo  iMbfcclBty  *•  M  tb«  pnTaaaiiM 
farra  bdns  faniMi«4  wUh  Ui«  TaUM  MaV  upon  all 
aublcpn  pMlalntu  M  <Aii/leUtmj-Am.  Jvtmttl  H 
iU.  SXfliaH,  AprU;  un 


KTS'G,  A.  F.  A.,  M.  !>., 

Pr^mtrtfOittlnn  ana  DttMtayfWamim  m  Ot  Mtjlial  Xtmttmiit  qf  UU  Oelmmtim 

A  Itanaal  of  Obetetlioa.    Nirv  wliiion.    In  one  tot  baadaDoi*  ISao. 
tt  331  ftfet,  »itli  60  ilUutntion*.    aotli,  f 3.00.    JmI  nnd)r. 


In  a  tariaa  at  thoM  panrrapba  and  Iv  •  con- 
dmaxl  *•■)'•*  'll  rainiMHlilos.  ik*  mlur  )ia>  [im- 
■ralfil  a  tfral  il»»l  of  "till  It  l>  wWI  Uwt  i-iorj" 
ofcanaUklaa  iboDld  know  and b»  iradjr  tspcaoiln 
<r  pnatdb*.  n*  DM  lliai  Iho  dnmaniTfar  Ibc 
Totama  baa  bam  rvtti  aa  to  aibaiut  Iha  ffnt 
*dllli>B  la  a  llUlf  n»r  a  vaai  and  a  lialf  ffrtia 
*ttl  f'-r  lia  pofialarllT. — .tuiriii  Jiimul  of  rki 
JfolMf  Utimt^.  April.  1IK 

Tblf  mil*  vorb  upon  abaMlrtn  will  bahirblfr 
*rt«4  b)>  madlcal  nsdaaU    W*  IMI  iiolM  mii* 


dial  11  irin  b«  Id  crtol  dmiKbd  by  tbem,  aa  * 
It  IE  lo  Ihvir  niib.  ft  a  Ham  tbal  h  caa  \rt  HiMj 
Mtrlp'l.  r««  It  nmtalni  al)  of  IV  aaia  potnta  Id 
«fc(t«<nM  >nai«l«iitly  eW^ratrd  lo  Mm  a  full      ' 

al  prar 


*nrt«M  Idea  of  l!*io.    Th«  mO«™' 
■l\l  ttto  Cud  H  TiTT  uiaral  bir  rnforvu'n. 


raiHIl 


«lata 
ImUfJ  ;- 
Marph,  laH. 


#if  n.f-.^.h.-iB  itta  mind.    Wa  oaA  . 
I  be  (blind  to  be  Iho 
iMWtrlot   llial   hM 
,..-^:.-a<KMHar<  All 


J»^«FJJ;  THEOPJrU.US,  31.  D.,  LL.  D., 

JHfaMW  (f  ptaKIrwa  avl  lAa  lUtmtm  <•/  ITonn  m4  CUUraa  m  U*  Jtfwtn  tMIM  <M^t 

A  TroatfM  on  Mldwlfbiy.    In  tnae  vaj  haodtomc  ocura  vohunc  of  »Wt  iSO 

|ia^«>>,  with  iminenxui  illuMratJoni.     In  pttm,  

BAMXES,  ROBEMT.  M.  J>.,  mid   FAJfCOITRT,  M.  J>.^ 

Mpa.  10  (*•  Oaurol  lyuyio  Hwp..  L^0tt.  OUf«iv  niM.  l»  SL  1%>maf  Batf..  L^iA 

A  8yHt«m  of  Obet«trlo  Hediolne  and  Sorgerr,  Tbeoretloal  and  Clio- 

ioal.    Fir  tLc  Stuilcnl  am)  iJi*  Pnuilliouer.    Tlit-  Ni>rtiiiD  ca  EBiljTjrokigT'  coDlributed  hf 
IVnf.Mfliini  Minbill.     In  IWDbuiuliuiDcoclavn  votu(ue*,pnifiucJj'LUu«miod.    Im 

BARNF.S,  FAycOURT^^^lh, 

Wi'ir'U  P1n»c>o>  I"  SL  7\maf  HiMpUtl,  IttnimL, 

A  UaaunI  of  Hidwifoiy  for  HldwivoB  and  Hodit^  Sliidoitta. 
rafal  lte(\  TolulM  of  IIT  pngw,  wflli  M)  ]llu)lratiaa&    OiiU;.  $1.^.  ^H 

PXBBF,  JOHJV  S.,  3/.  J>„  ^ 

CtHCiCilun  (0  M(  nuadt^ikta  J/oqiXa^  l1a*-jVcHlMI<(rMi  OWfL/iicMy^  nflala^iUa. 

Sxtra-tTt«rlne  Fregaanoy:  lu  clInioA]  IUmoit,  rKwowii,  Progncna  tad^ 
TnUmtaf.    In  one  tinndwnie  ocuni  rulamc  uf  3TC  |<^;ea.    Clotli,  f:i.aO.  j^| 

TAXXEIt,  TTfO.HAS  II A  M'KES,  M.  J>. 

Oo  tho  Stgna  luid  Diiietuw  of  Pntpifmcy.    Klnt  Amerian  fram  the  iccoad 
EngjlUi  cditkuD.    In  oiic  liomki-wa  'xuro  voliinib  of  'iM  iiasci.  with  -i  coUnnl  plaiw 
I^woodnila.    Cloth,  K£^ 


lu  ooa 


WjyCKEL,  F. 

A  OompLet«  Treatise  on  the  Patholofiy  and  Treatment  of  ChUdbi 

PoF  fllmWnta  nml  PrBiniii<m<T«.     Trnntlstrd,  viil,  lUc  (HOMrnl  of  lli«  Aulhor,  fnxii  lb* 
aceowl  f}««nan  (ditlon,  br  Ja>i»-  llr^nt  ritAiii.i.i;,  MP      In  one  ortnii  volume  nf 
ptfOi.    Cbih,  H'Ki. 


I 

.1.— ~ 


Hbhrt  C.  Lsa'b  Soji  A  Co. 'a  Pcblicaiions — Med.  Juris.,  HlseeL     31 


ri>r,  CHARLES  MEYMOTT.  M.  B.f  F.  C.  8., 

Iie^al  Hedlolnd.    Volume  II.     i  .    nnil  Piit«niit7,  Prtnaaor,  Abor* 

Rape,  Indecent  SxpOfuie,  SodcanVi  ikMniinv.  Lin:  Binli,  laruntirillcL  AJpbyxIi^ 
mlng,  Huigino;  fiUsnguluion,  SaHocMJoo.     Sluliing  a  vi-rr  luuidaonc  iniperiu  Ofr 
raliuoa  of  iStpfm.    Omh,  90.00;  loalhor,  %'.W.    Jiut  ^eadg. 
VoMTXK  I.    Coouinio;  664    impcrinl  octavo  page*,  with  two  bean^fii]  colond 
pbi«f.    CMIi,  10.00;  Imthar,  9T.0O.    RMnily  iiued. 


H*whM*lni*1lnMlnn*arnwm«ltlMt«ad  him  M 
■MiUDc  ifcc  tuncttoiia  of  ■  nivdlMl  JarM  <mM  a 
boeli  aaayclaiiadU  In  chanrMar,  la  whlsh  h«  inlir 
hm  naBnaUr  •u»  of  Aadins  taadlaa-lo^  topica 
duantawl  trih  Judicial  lUrBaH^  bIUi  KainraaBt 
«miilet«iaiii,  aDd  inili  dua  alWaMmi  b>  th»  mnal 
tae*M  Mnaoaa  In  madfc*)  uKDcc.  Mr.  ^r^^W'^ 
■atk  bid*  Ur  to  roMt  Ihlt  n««d  •aiiifiKiditlj. 


TTia  hnl  ItiaC  Ih*  r* ry  aomarcw  lUettiaDM  caaaa 
Ml  drwrn  (Tom  lataf  aoHrea*.  aud  ara  nM  tlmlia^ 
a*  Id  Ctepai'*  Haadbaak,  ta  iha  aml^ar'a  o«b  a«> 
aarianol^  aad  Ibo  addlUoatl  bet  tkal  iksy  ar« 
bmuifht  don  ta  a  nry  ratonl  ^aM-  gir«  lliam. 


frw  naniMM  -rf  raHrrannt.  ■  r«7  obvioai  Taliio. — 
Ourion  JTadtfof  owl  dWyiail  .fiMPaal,  FaU  1.  WI. 


HsUrXOA,  AXFRED  a,.  M.  Z)., 

^^p  A  Kaoual  of  Medjcal  Juriapnidenco.  F-ii.-l>[li  ArawlcaBfrom  thattnth  laa- 
^^"ODD  cditiofi,  tlioniu)(hl,*  n-visnl  utid  rcwrilieo,  Eililolliy  Jom  J.  Rksb,M.  Dl^PhXmmk 
r       of  Modinl  JurUpnideiiM  am)  TcnioalosT  in  Uia  liniivnttj  of  t'cnn-ivlvBaU.    In  on* 

IvS*  ocUro  voloraa  oT 937  pasM,  with  TlnUiulmioiu.    dotfc.tikOOi  Icalber,  96.00;  kalf 

BiMBB,  niard  baodl^  9tA0. 

anly  ban  to  aaak  ^r  laadalar;  larma^-jtovMoa 
Jowil  rf  U>  yallatf  aHmoK  im.  IW. 

Thti  oelabrauj  irork  hai  bcoa  tba  MaaiUfd  ao- 
tborlu  la  U*  ilapartniaai  fyt  italrljr^af  aa  jaua, 
lo  "* 


Tha  AmtrloB  adMlMia  of  IM*  ilaailard  manuat 
iua  for  a  Inc  tliaa  laid  oUm  ta  tha  atuailon  of 
■a  propMatan  la  thli  aaimny:  aad  tho  rtglKli 
aw»latatofBo»aaamtiedrtD«ttit  Utaatihouahla 

»i  amaadalloDa  of  Dr.  Tajrldi  ujua  Uia  ■ubjaol 
vklah  hadaroMd  tilaUfa  wUli  an  aalduJI)' aad 
Hoaaaa  whtah  mutt  hicn  /tnU  ^oWMpi  BUiona 
ballah  WTlUin  (III  madlnal  ionapnidniaf.  llf*K 
tta  aolbor  aud  ilie  bonk  hvn  niada  a  martt  t«o 
4*vp  <a  be  anaateil  tv  orfllBiun,  vtieihar  II  ba 
•anitiTaorpralNL  Intbl*aua,boinTar,ir*ihauU 


both  la  Enaland  and  Amarta,  la  bMh  thaaaafca 
•Ion*  whlan  II  aIlaMm^  and  It  It  imfTohaMa  Oial 
liairibeiDperaadaillBnuirnWB.  Tbawarkl* 
(Uaply  ind<*pauiai>i*  to  anry  phnTcIan,  andaaariy 
to  w  arary  llbanllj^^a^LHl  laaryar,  aatf  wa 
haanilyoanmandtlw  waaantadfilon  Mtnlk  pro- 


By  tbe  Same  Author. 

The  Frinciplea  and  Praotioe  of  Medical  Jurisprudenoe.  Third  (dlllon. 
twoliatiilsinicDCUTon)luaiea,ix-ntaJDiiiB  Ulllitaga,  with  16S  iltuftration*.  CI«lli,tlO| 
ithar,  $1 S.    Juaf  trady 

books  of  lu  ciana.    iDoludlb*  trtlhlo  ha  [>UrTto«, 

Ai  tho  ■iihjfvt  iloAA^  *i>mvUiTaK  t^^  ar^ry  dltl- 
rtna  n(  mi-dli-al  Mlanw,  ihii  tiliaulitt  imtUaa 
will  «vfr  nmalnaa  InvflJual'lc  (ullccUoa  <4  t' 
—Xnt  ItH-l  ifaliMl  JtiuiMl,  Dact  I,  IMS. 


■Taylar^Tfaallaaat  ih.  i.l-i.U  ..f  Dr.  Sfwonon 
fttf  uadaryoaa  a  dliDlii  1 1 '  '!.  iirih  an  in- 

~~  lat  of  maia.    Ilila  '  uvi'i-ti  allb 

ngTir  mum  ihr  illi  _  ..._   <f  ilic  laio  Ur. 

grtora  wark  to  tlia  Onl  iwulivu  auiuiiic  En^luh 


By  the  SKme  Antbor. 

Poifloua  in  Belatioa  to  Modiool  JurisprudoDoo  uid  Uediciaa.  ThM 
.from  tbe  xhM  aiwl  reviatd  Euulbiti  «dttiua.  [BonaUtxcoctxoToliHmof  788 
'rth.K.SOiUotliM'.liea. 

te:ppes,  avgvstvs  j.,  m.  s.,  m.  b.,  f.r.  ca, 

FoTGUtie  Hodit^O.    In  one  podcct-uzc  ISmoLToliuno.    J^ttpariag.    9t*liiudmti 
_  Btria  0/  J/uoBoZi,  j«i(«'  \       ^^^__^^^__^^^.^^.^ 

^Af  HENRY  C. 

SuperstitioD  and  Force:  Bonys  on  The  Wager  of  Lsv,  The  Wager  of 
'  Battle,  The  Ordeal  and  Torture.    TLIH  niviMd  aad  «nlarged  adHJot).  To  on* 
baocbnmc  tnjml  ]2ino.  votDine  offi^S  pogci.    Clolb,  f2.60. 


Th<>  riJiiable  workia  la  nality  a  hlibn-r  of  air- 
Utaiuin  w  Intaruviad  farih-i  fironnaarjiirlifau- 
dnioa.  .  ,  ln"Siip(>nititonapdrnrT«"wahaTea 
Bhnaaephle  aarMf  or  iha  loni  MtlM  lUanenbU 
tWaagu  (irinllln  liartatlty  aad  etrlllMd  aalliclit- 
,  Minasv    Tli*»  l*DD[aaGaplar  latliain»b  Dial 


■hauld  Dot  Iw  miul  aarafMly  Mud  lad ;  add  bowatar 
wall  T*r>a4  tha  raadw  may  !•  In  Iim  (Olaaa*  at 
Jnrlapindvnc*,  ba  will  nml  laneb  In  Jtt.  hnt»  val- 
■una  at  wtiloh  tia  via  MarMwly  IncfanL  lllf 
koak  la  a  nduaMa  addfEloD  U  tha  llfaiaiiua  df  a» 
Ola!  aria n<v.— ITratnlMf (r  Jtoav,  jia.  Un 


By  the  Same  Author. 
Shi^ee  in  CAnroh  11181017.    The  Riae  of  the  Temporal  Pover— Ben- 


efit of  Clergy— Exoocnmuuiuatioi). 
octnra  Toluciii.'  of  eOS  pign.    Clolb,  ^W. 

ThaaoUioriiipr^AmlnantlyaBoKoEar.    Ila  tak«ft 
Op  «T«nr  tople  alhad  with  Iha  laa^ag  ibrinn,  aad 


I  to  tha  Dalnotaat  dalall  Willi  a  waallb 
•(  httaatadca  and  tmoMtlality  of  tcaatmant  lliat 
emnpil  ■Jimlntlon.  Tha  aniHiot  <t  lnA«ai<lini 
aeaip'*>»d  into  rKabnok  !■  aitraonHoarr.  Isaa 
MJtai  liDsIa  TOluina  la  tba  daralopmaM  a(  Iba 


New  cdiil'sn.    In  oae  xtry  handaame  ''07^ 
Jmt  rtady. 

I  prlmlilia  (karab  Uaoad  Willi  aa  aaab  <. _, 

aad  <rt(h  *o  daflnlto  a  pateaialoa  of  oain|t*>  iv  1 
«aDA1cllos*0ilf«(B.   ThalAyMaaaalbajl     '" 
of  tba  ratMray,  far  laalaniw,  a>a  umtnUa  (a\ 
ahaoaaa  and  ftwa4ain  Avm  pwjndwa.— J 
nmmtr.uir  \  vm. 


SS    irewRY  C.l^A'i  Soji'ii  Co.'s  MKUiCALUiip'^tmoirAL  PcBLK;ATt6Nft 


IXUI-IX:  TO  CATAIXHILE. 


Attta'*  ABiAomir  .... 

A^tnU  on  TTIiiIirii  oTWuiurQ 
AiinvM'ictiBUUiii}'     .... 

Btmr--  MlAwUhrr        .... 

ItaClvw 
■utiauibf;..  ■■"<*   . 

BHraCWDi<»~"><  '  !■,  ■miner  ■ma  JLnsMnf 
■■llamT^  ft  [iM»l>  I  ■  tiiinrT~f 


7!    Hllllct'>l{iiiriJi<AiL  ^ruii,  t>< 

PI     ll.dUr.  .•■...  ].:!.:. 


fcnKki  AM)*™!' 


•Brtti" 


Ef^;:' 


•IJ*3Faiit'*i"xi»i.^kc<j(>nlH«X 

•tUiiMaMoBVniMMlfiUMMa  . 
•fiuniMtwiltaoIt^r  .  .  . 
<k(*wn*r  uu  <ha  I'm  ud  AMh  of  AkvlHil 

~  irr  ou  mil  Biv 

Uiiu(Mll«nPu>ipw»)Fcn(         i,      . 

ClHKn'aUuuiliUiliTf  .lniJ>'<iii 
(laUnil'ii  OUB*c«or       .... 
douKuB  OB  la^liT     .... 
Ogwaif  l>maUvl  I^EinuUT 
UwM- PUbalant  .... 

oiim  uii  Uw  Timal     .... 
bBlBUMl'*  tWiU-l  tiuisiiy      . 
CtfCHll^itii  iTlMmrt  T-f^^1T"i-n 

•CWoli  Wul  R«l»l«'t  PuTlialaitMl  HlllMilo«)r 

Oll£n?^UlM  of  Vrnwrml  'l 


'  *uJtMi'BSiiiii>D  Pliy»liil<«r 

■TBiihliail  AaAiomr  orltig  Siuii 
iLnium 
Hlli'Bl  l-luxlis      . 

_  BMumuiri.  litcfy  unntnptuikB 

1  on  IH*tH«(-(  ^<'<anvn 
....liiDii'i  Midlni  Uldluoiu?    . 
■  vn  IAM■H••>rw^A.l■■l  . 

BuuKb'i  KmiV  AldlnTnjDna  uul  jueMU 

BmulinrwuTi'nicruKnilln  ud  MM.  MW. 
nwlcK't  M>-11t»1  iAfiitai* 
maiikymu-n  iMa^Qti  DtHnnl* 
Pltaildn  AcnouluUollMuinaciUilOD 
■runlon  HiUiltl*  .     _,  ■     ,  ■    ,    ■ 

TOal  on  PlirMol  KivlotMlun  ofitiB  hmtt 
nm  on  BaplnUirr  bi^iua 
niMiintDiillaiut 
•rUni'iClintnl  UadKAoc 

ilHiiiiV_lAW>of  L~.  B,  on  l.'mloilj'  of  Inuw 

OUx>fc  of  TVTwlBkimt     . 

iMmniiin'  I'lictuUlrr     . 

OHaoflhpKklii  . 
PulliT  fli  lUU  LIIIII9  Will  Air  r»Mi>t»      ■ 
(iuEluAin't  AQAlytla     .... 
"-     y  tOtUinacdleBiingrr 

naiSsSStei  n'lRolocT'.  tir'flilr 

f*  flurilckl  ■i>iMi>"*i'     ' 

*miyt  ABaMoif 

linaM^UMMvlChfinlUrT . 

QrMB**  ruiiDliMV  MMl  lloTbta  Auloair 

grUUIi'a  Unlf  will  Ifurmulm       . 

Qrw  on  Impgwira  miiiBMariiy   . 
Or^  CD  tmWr  Offiuu 
•On^nWMnofitalinrr     • 
UiHianiw  on  UlvrlDO  Tiinnn 


Pcwni.  .^ 


oyntcolitfAl 'I'tkoactlona  . 
Wiilnmliitn  UD  Jbo  AMomw  . 

•HanUtDO  UD  riBEUU**  UUl  JAWKSUOD* 

Hunilltaa  on  Tfcnom  ui*hibh> 
JIuuhurMi^  ADMmn*  uul  rtinlalncr  . 

aaTUIu>rD«>('onR[i>i<t>»uribu^<i1, 6i.-luwc> 
IM'Uibl'riji^'*  l^BUitlolt  uT'^ris-TlflE;" 


Ok>f'  KMiloron  liMbstH      .... 
B     RBiCaHauiMlufUMICUICS  . 

Ill      litalil  .  lI:-r..Jriil-  .... 


■    -argttf 

-.1   !IJ''   I-,.     ■  riT.   .  ,.-..J    I.jcllll 

.<n»iUi(JniiMi_Uii«iin      . 
■mluoii  *b1  I^in* 

ilJiIII- 


■:  Mawna  Xnlla  . 

...I,:  r.-«-vr 

31.  -■'!««/    . 

MM  ....  ivaaw  of  WuauB 

U,iri..  L.I.  •.^■.,1  liivj. 
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vlnaq'tuittfr    ■ 


Ni-ili  uiii  Biiiiiti't  t^iniiciiilluni  of  Ucl.  Bd. 
.YFUInltIp  ..II  IMHaM*  iir  tt«  Ert . 
•Pa.rfliti'>  Practkal  ttafOH^y 
nury.jn  Ktm  tliirltiDl^iKnaKT 

Panrto'.  MlrtulfMTr        .... 
nivv  uiL  tnirmTininiHtisliUcilvi 
Pviii<E  ^  1  ~"..n.tiu*  .         . 

Wlri.41  '    -  .  luJul^^ 

VlTtU-  p.  '-  r.-*ry 

pi.i.i^..  .  ^'i>muaokndarit(rta 

■M  ■  .■.-.ir..!- .       ... 

r...  .  (.araml  IM  niawci 

>•..■■  ■  .  .  I         .ii  fh)»I.Juw  . 
]v.jri'«i  I *J  i.^hrn^^Biry     . 

Uh.'uarHIUdJJli  cju  IWIUE^IlOU  .  . 

^.■ni«ri'«Ti)(«jrrt(r«l  (lirmSBn'   . 

'  ll«  uuliUr  Hnluin  uf  MMnana 

Rlclivil*un*>  Pnvmllve  Mnlldna 

WoliMla  OH  Urtiiaiy  liu—m 

Rotana'  pitni^plt«aM  piscUn  of  MsiiBrr 

vuibtruea'  "  -      ■ 

Uodwcil-i 

0««ra[«._ 

)Mlilkn«*a  llliial.^       .... 
Mlvron  tlisTbiwai.  Knvaml  Itiui>PlMrrni 
Hkn'a  cjpu  rouv  II  ^luniBrx 
llMlciloI'll'Ul'lii'a 

(tnU^llLB-i  '"  vuUmlal  AUa* 

•WlUf-^  M"'-'  I'  -''■  I'WalMUn' 

•HdlU'iil'i'"  .| -..uJU*l(a1sU«^ca 

SLlmiFon..i.  I  ii."-    .... 
tUiitL. ■■■.<  -ur«^rf 

iirM«iaa>(  i  - 

.1  UiiUi3ija     . 

-  .        -    -......^  jin.l  T11*««««H ilf  rrvCBUlTJ' 

li>i.i..'i  >  Mamwl  p.f  L'lLulail  HaAldoO     . 

TArnl^T  nriil  i^lknTiLrT<*Jl1'i<n"il«<rl(B         . 

IV^l.ir  III]  1^»IVFT]ii  .  .  .  « 

•^lon  MMini  jDi«tniiilwm   . 

'l^iWii  rnn.  and  fnib  cf  Kb).  JaMattiiOMc* 

•Tlionuuon  nUiBHVef  VTesMD     . 

I'liuiutBOn  uii  tniitxatr         .         . 

"niomivkoit  nil  riifiAryOiBDi 

TliIiS^KBl-Vntlclna.         . 

TmiIiI  iiU  AnllT*  IHHIVni 

Tr<-h4>'  Aiibltf^l  Anoxornr     .  ■ 

'I^IIl  V  iin  lb*  laDuanw  orldlnl  m  (!■•  B«dr 
WaUicoDthelltvt  .... 
WUauIi'a  I-nuIlN  uf  Iiliy^  . 

•WJltaoiitLoiij.-        .... 

Wc«  on  JJtanw"  of  nuMhiK-l 

Wm  on  inAFAH*  if  Womc-A 

WviKl  on  N#rvniiA  lil'i^irdi'ni  iu  I^UIitliiioil 

\UlliluiauuLX.iitiiii>bilon 

WIMnSi  I  InnilbiiKli  i.ri.-uuiiniut  UaUldlM 

H'llhun'alliLiikbj^  AiUkLoinv  .  .         .         , 

WinrUfl  r.n  l-iihni.  anil  Trnlmtei  utOiIUbM 

u'dliiH^orciiiiia  LlrnnMrr 

lit'aoilliiirr'al'mHiMufMHUclii* 

Vf oodbcwll  rrwtlol  PalllDlaci' 


Bimk>  Burkod  *  arc  iii«o  bound  in  luJf  Ruaau. 
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